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PART  I. 


istorical  Sketch  of  the  Colony  prior 
to  Responsible  Government. 

^IlE  Columbus  of  Australia  was  undoubtedly  Don  Pedro  Fer-  K»riy  in*- 

raveren. 

nandez  de  Quiros,  a  SpanLtih  nobleman  and  navigator,  who 

ill  160G  from  Lima,  in  Peru,  for  the  express  purpose  of 

overing  a  !>outliern  continent,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  had 

atedly  expressed  his   confident  belief.     Like    Columbus,  he 

W  to  sight  the  main  laud,  but  having  succeeded  in  reaching  a 

;  that  stretched  for  a  great  distance  north  and  south,  ha  mis- 

^took  it  for  the  continent  in  search  of  which  he  had  come,  and 

Bed  tlie  land  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.     This  was  one  of 

I  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  still  known  as  Espiritu 

Bickne^  and  discontent  lod  to  a  mutiny  on  De  Quiros' 

A,  the  sailors  insisting  so  vehemently  on  returning  to  Peru, 

I  the  Admiral  was  forced  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of 

Idiscoveries.     In  company  with  De  Quiros  was  Luiz  Vaez  de 

in  command  of  another  ship,  named  the  AJmirantc,  who 

parting  company  with  De  Quiros,  discovered  that  Espiritu 

i  was  only  an  island.     Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear 

or  tho  Phillipines  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  discovered  and 

through  the  strait  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  even 

kied  Cape  York,  which  he  supposed  to  bo  only  another  of  the 

by  small  islands  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood, 

Lbout  the  same  time  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  expedition  from  i>«t<'ii 

i  *  ^  exiHorvrs. 

btam  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  Duyfhen,  which  discovered 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Some  of    the  crew  landed,  and    are 

evcil  to  have  been  the  first  Europeans  who  trod  the  shore  of 

itralia.     Being  attacked  by  the  natives  they  were  forced  to 

ulon  any  attempt  to  explore  the  country  ;  and  after  naming 

IpUce  Cape  Keerweer,  or  Turn-again,  they  departed,  apparently 


niSTOUICAL  SKETCn. 


in  total  ignorance,  of  the  fact  that  they  had  landed  on  the  north^ 
shore  of  a  great  continent  Other  Dutch  adventurei-s  discover 
during  the  following  twenty,  years,  various  parts  of  the 
Dirk  JIartog  landwl  on  the  island  now  bearing  his  name,  in  161 
Jan  Carstens,  in  command  of  tlie  yachts  Pera  and  Amht 
sailed  along  the  northern  shores,  for  a  long  time  called  Amhead 
land,  in  1623.  About  the  same  time  another  Dutchman,  Capti 
£del,  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  western  coast.  In  162j 
Dutch  vessel,  the  Leeuwin,  coasted  along  the  south-west 
from  the  cape  whicli  h»ia  been  named  after  her,  to  King  Geor; 
Sound  ;  and  in  1627  Peter  Nuyts  discovered  the  Great  Australi| 
Bight  Other  Dutch  explortrs  werePelsart,  who  wassliipwreck 
on  Houtman's  Abrolhoa  in  1G29,  and  Tasman,  the  discovercfr] 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

Siti'*  Dampier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  exph 

the  west  coast,  from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  I 
north-west  coast,  as  far  as  Roebuck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  i 
hundred  wiles.     This  was  in  1G99,  am)  he  appears  to  have  land 
in  several  places.     On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  w| 
he  liad  seen.     He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  est 
and  almost  devoid  of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  import 
somewhat  resembling  a  racoon,  a  strange  creature,   which 
only  its  hind  legs,  and,  insteail  of  walking,  advanced  by 
bounds,  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time.     This  ia 
first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  reached  us.     Dampier  i 
describes  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  i 
terras  the  reverse  of  favourable,  wliicb,  however,  apply  equally 
the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  as  first  seen  by  Captain  Co 
The  mention  of  tiiis  last  distinguished  man  brings  the  narrative-l 
the  period  when  the  real  history  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
witli  that  of  Australia,  begins. 


I  Cook. 


Tlie  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primar, 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  > 
his  insti-uctioiis  also  mention  among  its  objects  the  making 


1^\XDIXG  OF  COOK. 


geogr^hical  discoveries.  Tlie  ship  in  which  Cook  sailed 
a  Bmal]  Tessei  of  320  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  giins.  Origi- 
Bklly  built  for  service  as  a  collier,  she  was  selected  for  the  use  of 
tlie  expedition  on  account  of  her  unusually  strong  construction. 
Ibis  craft  hod  been  chosen  by  Cook  himself,  and  was  renamed  the  Tic  Endeavour. 
Endeavour,  in  allusion  to  the  great  work  which  her  commander 
wu  setting  out  to  achievei.  Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct  the  astro- 
ical  observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were 
linted  Ijotonists  to  the  expedition.  After  successfully  observing 
Transit  from  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote 
the  Endeavour's  head  was  turned  south,  and  then  north- 
beatiug  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
great  continent,  whose  western  shores  had  been  so  long  known 
to  the  Dutch.  After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely  surveying 
Sew  Zealand,  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  three  weeks  sighted 
the  diHa  of  New  HoUiind,  as  Australia  was  then  called. 

Tho  first  important  point  observed  was  Cape  Howe,  which  was 
n  DRineii  by  Cook.  After  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary, 
tiw  Pigeon  Ilouse,  Point  Upright,  and  Cape  St.  George,  on  the  2Sth 
April,  1770,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered,  which,  as  it  apppeared  to 
er  a  suitable  anchorage,  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  dropped  2??lL*"^Jl°"  ' 
Iter.  The  ship  brought^to  opposite  a  group  of  natives,  who 
I  cooking  over  a  fire.  Cook  and  his  crew,  unaoqnaintcd  with 
idiaracter  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  were  not  a  little  aston- 
Itliut  these  natives  took  no  notice  of  them  or  their  proceedings. 
1  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the  water  and  the  noise  of  the 
ing  out  through  the  hawse-hole  in  no  way  disturlKHl  iheni 
upation,  or  cjiused  them  to  evince  the  slightest  curiosity, 
kt  as  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out  the  pinnace 
!  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  oflT  their  nonchalance  ;  for 
the  boat  approaching  the  sliore  two  men,  each  armed  with  a 
He  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and 
threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  not* 
IUk  ingenious  "  wommeni,"  or  throwing  stick,  which  is  peculiar 


to  Australia,  was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.     As  these 

were  evidently  detcruuned  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  i 

musket  was  discharged  between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  wott 

'iiicouutcr  with  be  frightened  by  the  noise,  but  it  produced  no  efl'ect  beyond  can* 
hoAborialtiM.  "  .  . 

one  of  them  to  drop  liis  bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  I 

immcdiiitely  repossessed  himself,  and  the  two  natives  still  pr 

the  sjinie  menacing  attitude.     One  of  them  at  last  cast  a  sb 

towards  the  boat,  which  earned  hiiu  a  cjiarge  of  small  sliot  in 

leg.     Nothing  daunted,  the  two  men  ran  back  into  the  buslt,  i 

presently  returned  fimiished  with  shields  made  of  bark,  with  whici 

to  protect  theniselve-s  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.     The  intri 

pidity  of  those  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.     Un 

the  American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  lUiJ  his  crew  to  I 

supernatural  beings,  and  tlifir  ships  in  some  way  cndoweil  will 

life,  and  who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  I 

discharge  of  firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  i 

neither  excited  to  wonder  by  the  ship  nor  overawed  by  the  suiwrio 

number  or  unknown  weapons  of  the  strangers.     Cook  cxaauno 

the  bay  iu  the  ]>iimace,  and  landed  several  times  ;   but  by 

endeavour  could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  commtt'l 

nication  witli  Jiiui.     The  well-known  circumstance  of  the  gr 

variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,  from  which  Bot-any  Bay  derive 

its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over.     Before  rjuitting  the  bay  tl 

ceren»ouy  was  performed  of  hoisting  Iho  Union  Jack,  first  on  tb^ 

south  shore  and   then  near  the  north   head,  thus  taking  for 

possession  of  the  territory  for  the  British  Crown. 


'rttfOt  IT}  Ol 


After  leaving  Botany  Bay  Cook  sailed  northward.  lie  saw  i 
named  Port  Jackson,  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  foreb 
to  eiitor  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Australia.  Broken  Bay  wa 
also  .seen,  but  tlie  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Sloretoa 
Bay  was  reached.  Still  sailing  northward,  and  taking  notes,  as  hi 
proceede<l,  for  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast.  Cook  passed  over  1 ,30( 
luiles  without  any  event  happenuig  worthy  of  being  chronicled 
till  suddenly  one  night  at  II  o'clock  the  water  was  found  to  shor 
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without  any  sign  of  breakers  or  lamL  WLilt-  Cook  was  speculating 
on  tbo  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  iind  was  in  the  act  of  ordering 
oat  the  boats  to  take  soundiuini,  the  Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  Tiic  KnOuavoi 
fell  over  so  nuich  that  the  guns,  spare  cables,  and  other  heavy  gear 
were  at  once  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke, 
attfnipis  were  made  to  float  the  vessel  off  with  the  morning  tide ; 
but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was  rising  so  rapidly  in 
the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the  crew  could 
hardly  keep  it  in  chock.  At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen  sug- 
gested the  device  of  *'  fothering,"  which  he  had  seen  practised  iu 
the  West  Indies.  This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  tocord.s, 
under  the  vessel's  keel,  in  such  a  manner  tliat  the  suction  of  the 
leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the  aperture,  and  thus  partially 
stop  the  vent.  This  was  performed  with  greut  success,  and  the 
vessel  was  (loateil  off  with  the  evening  tide.  The  land  was  soon 
after  made,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which  Cook  called 
after  the  ship,  the  "  Endeavour  Kiver."  A  headland  close  by  he 
iinnied  Cajie  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river, 
and  there  careenetl  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Cook  afterwards 
completed  tlie  survey  of  the  east  coast,  and  returned  by  way  of 
Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 


The  favourable  rejiorts  brought  to  England  liy  the  Endeavour  ncium  ct  the 

t  11  ,•  PI"  It'll,       Kinluavour. 

on  her  return,  and  the  grapliic  account  of  liis  voyage  published  by 
Cook,  together  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  just  lost  her 
North  American  Colonies,  by  their  successful  rebellion,  turned  all 
ryes  to  Australia,  or  New  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called. 
The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their  criiiiiiud  population  was  only 
one  of  the  causes  which  deteriuiiied  the  Govemment  of  the  day 
to  found  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  for  it  will  become 
evident,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  that  all  concerned  felt  they  were 
engaged  in  founding  a  new  homo  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for 
the  British  people,  and  that  visions  of  even  greater  progress  than 
liu  yet  been  attained  filled  the  minds,  not  only  of  Viscount  Sydney 
aod  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons  in  tho 


Mnrln't  pro- 
hrtio  linia. 


Colony  itself.  Tiie  truth  of  this  view  ia  ain|ily  demonstrated  by 
the  testimony  of  several  contemporary  writers ;  but  it  is  nowhen  i 
more  strongly  einphasizcd  than  in  the  lines  entitled  "The  Visit  of 
Hope  to  Sydney  Covp,"  the  author  of  which  was  Darwin,  wb<we 
"  Botanic  Garden "  is  well  known.  Tlie  lines  have  been  often 
quoted  ;  but  they  contuin  no  distinct  a  prophecy  of  the  greatnea 
to  wliicii  the  Colony  has  attained  tliat  they  may  be  ftppro|iriatdy 
introduced  i 

Whore  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  bosom  sweUa, 

Courts  her  young  navies  &nd  the  atorm  reiM'U; 

High  on  a  rock  amid  thu  troublcil  air 

Hope  stood  gublinie  and  waved  her  golden  hair, 

Calmed  with  her  rosy  smile  the  tcssing  deep, 

Aud  with  sweet  accents  charmed  the  winds  to  sleep; 

To  each  wild  plain  she  stretched  her  snon'y  hand. 

High  waving  wood  and  sea-encircled  strand. 

'  Hear  me,'  she  cried,  '  ye  rising  realms  I  Record 

'Time's  opening  scone  aud  Truth's  unerring  word. 

'  Thrre  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend, 

'The  circus  widen  and  the  crescent  benil ; 

'  Thrre,  ray'd  from  cities  o'er  tlio  tulturod  land, 

'  Shall  briglit  canals,  anil  solid  roads  expand, 

*  There  the  proud  arch,  Colosaus-likc,  bestride 

'  Yon  glittering  stream,  and  bound  the  chafing  tide; 

'  Rmbcllished  villas  crown  the  landscajie  sceoe, 

'  Fonns  wave  with  gold  and  orchards  blush  lictwcen. 

'  There  shall  t«U  spires,  and  dome-capped  towers  ascend, 

'  Anil  piers  and  quays  their  massy  structure  blend  ; 

'  While  with  each  breeze  approaching  vessels  glide, 

'  And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tide.' 

Then  ceased  the  nymph — tumultuous  echoes  roar — 

And  joy's  loud  voice  was  hoard  from  shore  to  shore — 

Her  graceful  steps  descending  pressed  the  ]ilain, 

Aud  Peace  and  Art  and  labour  joined  her  train. 

Such  words  as  these  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  the  prosp 
of  the  "  big  gaol  growing  still  bigger,"  which  some  foreign  writ 
usert  was  all  the  Colony  was  ever  expected  to  becoma  On  i 
contrary  they  mark  the  pi-escience  of  those  who,  one  hundred  ycartl 
ago,  saw  clearly  what  a  great  enteq)ri8c  was  being  initiated  by  the  ■ 
departure  of  the  first  fleet  under  Captain  Artlior  Phillip. 


PIRST  FLEET  SAILS. 


It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1787  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretory  vtacoont  Sydnqr 

State  for  the  Colonies,  determined  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  h'u'witha 

Bouth  Wales,  and  by  May  of  that  year  the  "  First  Fleet "  had  been  ■ 

ambled.     It  consisted  of  the  20-gtin  frigate  Sirius  ;  the  armed  ^^^M 

Supply  ;  three  store  8hii>s — the  Golden  Grove,  Fishbnrn,  ^^^| 

Borrowdale  ;  and  six  transports — the  Alexander,  Scarborough,  ^^^H 

ly  Penrbyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  Friendship,  and  Charlotte.     The  V 

rgest  of  the«e  vessels  measured  only  430  tons,  and  the  smallest  ^^^M 

was  no  mort'  than  270  tons.     On  board  of  the  six  transports  (the  ^^^| 

Sirius  and  Supply,  and  the  store  ships  carrying  only  their  ordinary  ^^^H 

crew)  wpre  packed  no  fewer  than  564  men  and  192  women,  all  ^^^H 

prisoners  who  had  been  sentenc^l  to  ex[>atriation.     There  were  ^^^H 

also  carried  168  marines  and  10  officers,  commissioned  and  non-  ^^^H 

comniissioncd.     These,  with  5  medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and  ^^^H 

40  womea,  wives  of  marines,  together  with  13  children,  the  off-  ^^^B 

spring  of  the   convicts,   raaile  up  the  total  number  of  persons  ^t 

despatched  to  found  the  Colony.  ^^^| 

Captain  FLillip,  R.N.,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  txpedition,  ^^^ 

also  bore  a  comroission  as  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  ^^^H 

few  South  Walea      Second    in    command   was   Captain   John  ^^^B 

Hunter,  of  the  Sirius,  and  Mr.  David  Collins  accompanied  the  ^^^B 

Klition  as  Judge  Advocate,  ^^^| 

The  fleet  sailed  at  the  end  of  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  8aiiln«;»nd       ■ 

-  '  "         srrivitl  of  th«      ■ 

Rio  Janeiro,  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  "  f '"» fie**-*  ■ 

Rr88.     A  carsoiy  examination  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a  ■ 

ore  unsuitable  site  for  a  new  settlement  could  lianlly  hiive  been  ^^B 

chosen  than  the  shores  of  this  bay.     Despite  the  profusion  of  new  ^^^H 

plants  which  had  so  delighted  Banks  and  Solandfr,  the  neighliour-  ^^^H 

hood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  means  fertile.     The  scarcity  of  goo<l  ^^^H 

^wiiter  was  a  further  disadvantage,  while  the  bay  itself  was  so  ^^H 

^Bkllow  as  to  forbid  the  ships  approaching  the  shore,  which  would  I 

'  tare  Deoessitatcd  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  of  gre.at  length.  ^^^H 

It  yn»  besides  exposed  to  the  full  bwoU  of   the  Pacific,  being  ^^^H 
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destitute  of  bays,  creeks,  or  cores  of  any  kind.     The  GoTenun*! 
accordingly  determined  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  morel 
suitable  site  for  the  settlement     After  proceeding  in  three  of 
boats  about  nine  miles,  he  found  hiniself  abreast  of  the  entrano 
of  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  slialto 
indentation  of  the  land,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  landing-place  fa 
boats.     Uiidet<!rrod  by   Lliis  opinion,   Phillip  rounded  the  Soatlkj 
Head  and  soon  saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  oneofJ 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.     For  miles  to  the  west  stretched ' 
the  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted 
the  minds  of  the  explorers,  dislieartened  as  they  had  been  by  the] 
appeamnce  and  surroundings  of  Botany  Bay.     In  j)!ace  of  the] 
stunte<I  scrub  which  formed  the  grp.iter  part  of  tlie  vegetation  of 
tliat  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  surrounded  l>y  a  thick  J 
forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended  to  the   water's  edge>,  $Bi 
promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building.     In  place  oil 
the  open  roadstead  at  Botany  a  countless  succession  of  bays  and  | 
inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigalon 
they  proceeded  up  the  harbour.     D<'0]>  water  was  found  to  extciid 
to  the  very  base  of  tlie  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  f« . 
exiJensive  wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  liave  occupied  I 
the  littlo  community  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  morttl 
immediately  pressing  wants. 


The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  perenij 
nial  stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found  di.scharging  itself  intol 
a  beautiful  sandy  cove  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  which  was 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  lionour  of  the  statesman  under  whose 
auspices  the  enterprise  had  been  undertaken.  Before  finally 
deciding  on  this  site.  Captain  Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring 
the  various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  his  original  choice  by  the 
fact  that  no  such  stream  of  water  had  been  found  elsewhere,  though 
in  other  respects  numerous  positions  equally  eligible  presented 
themselves. 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE  COLONY. 


Returning  immediately  to  Botany,  preparations  were  made  for  u  PcmoM't 

Exueditton. 

Ininging  the  colony  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet  were 
standing  out  of  the  bay  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  Two 
strange  vessels  evidently  making  for  the  entrance  were  discerned 

*tJje  offing.  Captain  Phillip  went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet 
Btrangera,  who  proved  to  be  a  French  exploring  party  under 
command  of  Jean  Frftn(;ois  Galaup,  C'omte  de  la  Perouse,  their 
Tcsaels  being  the  frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole.  After  an  inter- 
change of  courtesies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and  refit  in 
Botany  Bay.  They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried  one 
of  their  conipanj'  on  shore — Father  le  Receveur,  of  the  Order  of 
St  Francis,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas.  His 
tomb  is  still  extant  at  La  Perouse,  near  the  north  head  of  Botany 
Bay,  where  also  a  monument  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the 
memory  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked 
and  whose  crew  w^ere  murdered  on  the  Sunta  Cruz  Islands.  The 
iDonuraent  was  erected  by  Messrs.  De  Bougainville  and  Ducampier, 
commanding  the  French  war  vessel.s,  Thttis  and  Esp^i-ance,  then 
I  ijing  in  Port  Jackson. 

On  Captain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  memor-  Koundation  m 

able  26th  January,  1788,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and 

preparations  were  at  once  made  for  lauding  the  colonists.     The 

clearing  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 

httle  stream,  was  itomraenccd,  and  when  a  sufficient  space  had 

thus  been  obtained  a  flagstaff  was  erected,  and  the  Union  Jack 

run  up.     After  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  marines,  the 

( Governor  read  his  commission,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel, 

^Biing,  and  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony  closing 

^Hl  general  festivity.     Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for 

^Hm  well  understood  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  supplies 

^Hihemselves,  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  bo  precarious, 

'Mthe  ston?  of  provisions  in  their  possession  was  calculated  to  last 

■  a  verj-  short  time. 
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Accordingly  ground  was  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm 
adjoining  the  settlenicnt,  and  an  attempt  niadc-  to  raise  wheat,  Imt 
time  has  shown  that  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
Sydney  is  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  even  it, 
good  crop  had  been  obtained  the  colonists  must  have  starved 
it  was  nmturing.  No  food  worth  mentioning  was  procured 
the  hind,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  of  stai 
when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batch  of  colonists,  but 
stores.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  whereupon  Gov( 
Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Su 
Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only 
taiued  in  iiiKuflicient  quantity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after 
return  of  these  vessels  the  state  of  aftaira  became  as  bad  as 
and  starvation  again  stared  the  Colony  in  the  face.  Under 
circumstances,  everyone,  including  the  Governor  himself, 
placed  on  short  allowance,  and  even  the  sheep  and  cattle 
had  been  reserved  for  breeding  purposes  were  killed  for  food, 
this  aspect  of  affairs  the  Governor  bethought  him.self  of  Norfolk 
Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sent  lieutenant 
Philip  Gidloy  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branch  colonj. 
A  detachment  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  marines,  wai, 
therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival  they  found  tliMt 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  and 
had  succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sirius,  in 
which  the  new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  (ha 
island,  so  that  no  supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  tima 


When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove 
reached  their  gloomiest,  the  "  Second  Fleet,"  consisting  of  throe 
store-ships,  arrived,  and  snatched  the  Colony  from  the  very  brink 
of  destruction  by  famine.  This  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  to 
great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced.  Fredl. 
difficultieii,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  ship- 
loads of  immigrants,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying 
condition.     Of  1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked, 
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on  the  voyage,  and  Heveral  linndrod  more  were  found 
extremis  on  anivaL  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  the 
OTCTikor'a  responsibilitiea  were  further  increased  by  the  atteniptfi 
I  moate  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the  Colony.     Some  took  Kaetju  ol 

,  IiriionoCT. 

I  tae  bush,  others  stole  boats  nnd  put  to  sea,  intending  to  reach 

E~  tch  settlements  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Daring  as  this  latter 
t  may  appear,  it  vaa  in  one  instance  saccesaful  ;  two  men 
woman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor, 
jhore  they  were  imjirisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  first 
^■r^nity.  Numerous  efibrts  were  made  to  escape  from  the 
^Bfrmpiit  by  land,  the  ignorance  of  the  convicts  being  such  that 
jBoy  iuiagined  they  could  walk  overland  to  Ciiino,  and  not  a  few 
ipriohed  in  the  bush  while  making  the  attempt. 

Governor  Phillip's  healtli  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxioties  HefMrture  of 
I  d  his  office,  and  in  1 702  he  returned  to  England,  where  in  reward 
!or  bis  exertions  in  founding  the  Colony  he  received  a  pension,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  Major  Grose  and  Captain  Faterson, 
^&ers  in  charge  of  the  military,  administered  the  Government  till 
^Bkrriv&I  of  his  successor.  In  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 
'4ft6  loM  of  the  Sinus  had  gone  to  Englan<l,  arrived  as  the  second 
or.      With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Ilunter  aOairs  took  a 


tn 


turn.       He  broucht  out  a  number  of   free  settlers,   mostly  Pastomi 

^  7  onter|>rlM 

tmung  men  ;  and  some  fine  alluvial  land  having  been  discovered  initiutod. 

be  lianks  of  the  Hawkusbury,  farming  was  succes-sfully  started, 

I  a  .short  time  more  than  0,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat 

maize:     The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for  a  time 

il,  but  in  1796  a  herd  of  60  head  was  discovered  at  the 

near  Camden.      These  were  the  descendants  of 

cattle  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years 

bdbre.     Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  detcrioi-atcd,  they 

Mnred  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock   of  the  settle- 

j^pt.     In  1800,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  popn- 

Kun  waa  orn*  6,000  ;  attempts  had  been  made  to  penetrate  into 

Ak  interior,  but  without  success  ;  the  Hunter  Kiver  and  its  coal- 
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mines  liad  been  discovered,  and  the  mines  were  being  worked  hv% 
dctocliment  of  prisoners  ;  the  city  of  Newcastle  Lad  been  founded, 
and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  n  military  body  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  colony  (the  first  detachments  of  which  had  arrived 
in  1790),  formed  uu  efficient  garrison,  and  guard  over  the  raore 
refractoiy  prisonera.  During  Governor  Hunter's  term  of  office 
Boss  and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the  south  (d 
Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  9  feet  over  all ;  and  the  former  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  thus  proving  Tasmania  to 
be  an  island,  and  not  the  souUiem  extremity  of  the  continent,  u 
previously  supposed. 


Govcmor  King.  The  next  Governor  wne  Philip  Gidley  King,  previously  men- 
tioned as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  who  was  despatched  by 
Phillip  to  found  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all 
fears  of  famine  had  now  disappeared.  Governor  King  soou  found 
himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  a  scarcely  less  distressing  natur 
To  explain  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  constitutia 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corjis.  This  body  had  been  sj^ecia 
raised  for  service  in  the  Colony,  the  officers  of  the  King's 
ments  not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  fur  dist 
settlement,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  find  no  intellectual 
occupation,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  as 
a  prison  guard,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,  in  alleged 
reprisals  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  illuscd,  and  often  sorely  provoked, 
aborigines.  As  a  military  guard  of  some  sort  was  necessaiy,  tliis 
corps  was  raised,  and  a  few  enterprising  spirits — many  of  whom 
had  never  served  before — were  induce;!  to  accept  commissions, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  making  their  for- 
tunes in  the  Colony.  Unfortunately,  the  readiest  moans  to  this  end 
qilriu  was  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  rum  was  in  great  request, 
the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  importers  of 
that  spirit  in  large  quantities,  and  even  set  up  private  stills,  in 
defiance  of  a  Government  order  to  the  contrary.  As  an  instance 
of  the  enormous  profits  made  in  this  trade,  it  may  l>e  mentioned 
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that  the  retail  price  of  rum,  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  King,  was 
£2  per  gallon,  Ts.  6d.  to  10s.  being  the  utmost  cost  to  the  importer. 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things — in  which  the  offieiaLs  and 
nilers  of  the  Colony  were  really  doing  their  best  to  debase  those 
ooininitted  to  their  charge — a  clause  was  inserteil  in  the  instructions 
of  the  new  Governor,  an  follows  : — "  You  are  to  order  and  direct 
that  no  spirits  be  landed  from  any  vessel  coming  to  Port  Jackson 
without  your  consent."  In  consequence  of  this  order,  King  pro- 
ceeded to  act  promjith',  and  when  he  left  the  Colony  in  1S06,  he 
bad  sent  away  no  less  than  69,484  gallons  of  spirits,  and  31,293 
gallons  of  wine.  The  quantity  which  he  allowed  to  bo  landed  was 
sold,  by  his  order,  at  various  pric«s,  the  maximum  not  exceeding 
lOs.  per  gallon.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  storm  such 
vigorous  proceedings  caused  among  the  importers,  and  how  embit- 
tered the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  against 
the  Govemment. 


Suppruasion  t 
the  *'  Kum  < 
renc'>.'* 


Ihiring  King's  time  a  serious  mutiny  occurred  among  tliexiieC 
piisoners.  The  more  tractable  of  the  convicts  wore  "assigned"  as 
servants  to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  the  farms  and 
squattoges,  but  the  more  desjierate  charactei-s,  made  desperate  in 
many  instances  by  the  treatment  they  received,  were  worked  on 
tlic  roads,  in  chain-gangs.  A  party  of  over  300  of  these  chain-gang 
men  was  employed  at  Custlehill,  on  the  road  between  Parraiuatta 
and  Windsor.  These  men,  talking  advantage  of  the  small  number 
of  their  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
irons,  seized  some  (ireanns,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury, 
expecting  to  be  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  that  neigh bour- 
ho«L  Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  pursueil  them,  however,  with  only  twenty  men,  and 

rou  coming  up  with  them,  charged  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
mutineers  were  fain  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy. 
Three  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged,  and  the 
rest  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be 
of  good  conduct  for  the  future. 
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An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colony  also 
place  under  the  administration  of  Governor  King.     Tliia  was 
initiation  of    wool-growing.     John  Macarthnr,  who  ha<l  held 
commission  as  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  procur 
by  great  trouble  and  perseverance,  some  Spanish  meriQoa, 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  across  the  Co* 
pasture  River,  which  estate  he  named  "  Camden,"  coramenc«d  i 
growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scala     In  a  short  time  hia  enterpii 
showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  the  great  benefit  of  th«j 
Colony  generally,  and  his  own  personal  advantage.     In  spita  < 
these  evident  signs  of  material  progress  Governor  King  was 
worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  sup 
the  rum  traffic,  and  in  such  constant  collision  with  the  officen 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Colony,  aud  was  succeeded  in  th*. 
Government  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain  in  the  Dav| 


Oovemor  BiiKh.  Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wo 
ful  voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  tlio  Imp 
Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well  I 
his  courage  und  determiniition.  Ilis  services  were  numerous,  i 
he  had  been  publicly  thanked  by  Ijord  Nelson,  after  the  bombot^^l 
ment  of  Copenhagen,  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which  he  displayed 
on  that  occasion.  Hence  he  was  selected  as  a  fit  man  to  crush  I 
clique  of  officers  engaged  in  the  rura  traffic,  and  to  purify  officii 
life  in  the  Colony.  King  hod  been  only  partially  successful  ia 
this  direction,  and  the  British  Government,  in  the  belief  that 
had  been  too  yielding,  or  at  least  not  {ihysically  able  to  put  do« 
the  traffic,  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligli  to  st 
the  trade  in  spirits.  Accordingly  in  March,  1806,  he  issued  the 
following  general  order  : — "  His  E.xcelle.noy  the  Governor  lament* 
to  find  by  his  late  visit  through  the  Colony  that  the  most  caloiuit- 
oas  evils  have  been  produced  by  persons  bartering,  or  paring 
spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  gene 
and  to  labourers  for  their  hire  ;  such  proceedings  depressing 
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lious  and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforta.    In  order, 
ore,  to  remedy  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relieve  the 
fcbitanta,  who  have  Bofiered  by   the  traffic,  he  feels  it  his  duty 
pat  a  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the 
]ge  of  spiritc)  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal 
I,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  oil 
deacriptions  of  persons  in  the  CJolony  and  its  dependeuciea" 

This  order  is  in  itself  sufficient  to    indicate  to  what  fearful 

Jis  the  "  rum  currency  "  hod  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would 

kre  been  expectc-d  that  all  respectable  peo[iIe,  the  military  and 

ilitary  especially,  would  have  joined  the  Governor  heart  and 

1  in  his  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  a  more 

Jthy  state  of  things.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  and 

I  struggle  in  respect  to  the  Ulicit  trade  continued  throughout 

I  whole  pf-riod  of  Bligh's  governorahip. 

[Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  EiuUtiLTi.'d 
the  colonists,  and  in  tliese  filigli  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  iictwui'ii  tiie 
bt  as  in  his  attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traffic  in  M-nUcn. 
its.  The  contest  reached  its  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John 
nr,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been 
lOaded  to.  That  gentleman  bad  become  specially  obnoxious  to  tlie 
GoT«mor ;  and  as  he  was  also  the  cliief  trader  in  the  community, 
ke  wag  selected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  rest.  Matters 
wtn  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  following  manner,  though  the 
ifflmediate  circumstances  of  his  prosecution  had  no  direct  connection 
with  the  bailer  of  spirits.  Mr.  Macarthur  hod  been  part  owner  of 
a  renel  that  traded  to  Taliiti  for  salt  pork  and  other  articles,  for 
thentpply  of  the  Colony.  At  a  time  when  this  vessel  was  lying  in 
Port  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge 
Advocate — that  is,  Cliief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 
to  a  oompLaint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vessel  of  withholding 
bma  tfaem  their  wages,  in  consequence  uf  which  they  alleged  that 
bad  been  compelled  to  break  through  the  port  regulations, 
oomiog  ashore  without  special  order.     Macarthur  returned  an 
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•nduii  ot  the 
UlUnr  odlccni 


answer  in  writing,  explanatory  of  Lis  conduct  in  the  matter,  but 
did  not  obey  the  summons  by  appearing  in  person.     This  wm] 
construed  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy,  which  some  attributed  to  4 
feeling  of  peraonal  resentment  towards  the  Governor,  engendered  I 
by  tlie  action  of  the  hitter  against  the  "  mm  currency," 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macai-tliur's  appreh 
and  on  tlie  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Ji 
Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of 
New  South  Wales  Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  composil 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony.  Mi'.  Macarthur  objected  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  on  the  ground  that  be 
bore  him  personal  ill-feeling,  for  which  assertion  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as  Atkins's  adviser 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings  was  one  George  Crossley,  a 
transported  attorney,  who  is  l>elieved  to  have  been  an  enemy  of 
Slacarthur.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused  to 
aUIicato  hia  position,  and  tlie  Governor  declined  to  supersede  him,' 
for  which,  indeed,  ho  had  no  authority,  Atkins  having  Ijeew 
appointed  by  the  Home  Government. 

At  this  juncture  the  Governor  summoned  the  six  officers  to  hia 
presence,  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur's  pro- 
test and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  they  declined 
to  obey.  Tlie  Governor  also  sent  sevei-al  times  during  the  next 
day  to  Major  Johnston,  the  Commandant,  at  his  residence  at 
Annandale,  asking  him  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  conthict  of 
his  subordinates.  That  ofllcet-,  however,  declined  to  come  to  town, 
on  the  plea  of  illheultli.  This  was  an  evident  subterfuge,  for 
between  6  and  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day  (the  Anniversary  of  th( 
foundation  of  the  Colony)  lie  sud<lenly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Barrack  Square,  where,  if  we  may  believe  his  statement,  he 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion,  and  himself 
beset  with  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  culling  upon  him  to  put  tlio  Governor 
under  arrest.    He  accordingly  marched  ut  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
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riih  drams  beating  and  eoloara  flyintc,  to  Govemraent  House,  and  no|m»itimi  m 

...  .  "Ugh. 

lOovemor  Bligh  was  put  in  close  confinement  in  his  own  resiJencc. 
a  thcreapon  assumed  the  Government,  his  first  act  being 
Rispend  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provost- 
marahal,  the  Chaplain,  and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  appoint 
Others  to  act  in  their  place. 

Major  Johnston  continued  to  administer  the  Government  till 
his  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Foveaux)  snpersetled  him,  as  the  senior 
olBcur  in  the  Colony,  and  eventually  Colonel  Paterson  came  from 
Tasmania  and  assumed  the  direction  of  afiuii-s.  Both  these  oflicei's 
ipproved  Johnston's  proceedings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty 
ifter  a  detention  of  twelve  month.s,  on  condition  of  Jiis  proceeding 
ttnight  to  England,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail. 
Bligh  promised  to  do  so,  but  called  at  Tasmania  on  his  way,  where 
the  ntilttary  authorities  attempted  to  detain  him,  but  he  eficapcd 

>eir  hands. 


Il^ei) 


few«  of  the  affair  had  meanwhile  reached  Euglaud,  and  the 
CoTemment  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
militarr,  and  had  despatched  Lieutenant-Gencral  Macquaric  to 
the  C-oIony  as  Governor.  His  instructions  were  to  reinstate 
Governor  Bligh  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  assume  the  government 
Limsell,  and  to  send  Johnston  home  under  close  arrest  Bligh  johnnton  iricd 
could  rot  be  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney;  so  Macquarie's  Jiartiai. 
liret  act  was  to  arrest  Slajor  Johnston,  who  was  subsecjuently 
trird  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  the  leniency 
vt  the  sentence  being  such  as  to  call  forth  special  remark  from 
the  Prince  Ilegent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the  proceedings  dis- 
tinctly stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 
Johnjiton  afterwards  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  died  at  his  estate 
.nnandale. 

Tith  the  arrivH]  of  Governor  Macquarie,  the  colony  entered  on  Arrival  o< 
i  (tigc  of  decided  progress.     Tlie  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  ••■*^"'  *• 
rnm  was  followed  by  a  marked  iinprovmnent  in  the  morals  of  the 
popidaliou.     Schools  were  established,  and  the  children,  who  had 
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kitbi'rto  grown  up  m  total  iguorauce,  were  taught  to  read 
write,  and  instructed  in  useful  handicrafts  An  impetus  was  gin 
to  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  buak 
much  improved  by  the  eflbrta  of  the  Governor  during  the  i 
tours  which  he  made  through  the  Colony.  Churches  ajid  pobii 
buildings  were  erected,  asylums  founded,  and  a  better  tone  ^ 
given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  philanthr 
governor,  ably  secondeil  by  the  endeavours  of  his  high-mind^ 
wife,  who  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  I 
children  in  the  Colony.  Among  the  many  beneficial  works  und 
taken  by  Macquarte,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  road  ovd 
the  Mountains,  via  Lapstoue  Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Cathur 
After  many  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Range,  it  was  at  1 
Rueeessfully  crossed  in  lsl3  by  Blaxland,  Went  worth,  and  Lan 
names  memoiable  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  An  account  of 
the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  place. 


Miwsqnitrtc'i 
pi,llty. 


Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Governor  Macquarie's  polio 
which  was  almost  as  beneficial  as  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  pa 
lation  in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  uji  the  country,  ■ 
the  favour  with  which  he  treated  the  "  emancipists,"  that  is,  tho 
convicts  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out   their  sentcno 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported  i 
been  guilty  of  petty  offences  only,  or  of  acts  which  would  not 
these  days  be  deemed  offences  at  all,  the  Governor's  determtnatit 
to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  official  recognition 
emancipists  must  be  strongly  commended.     To  transport  a  per 
for  a  petty  offence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children  was  in  the  higbfl 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macquario,  as  a  humane  man,  set  1 
face  against  the  custom.     In  religious  matters  he  showed  a  larg 
ness  of  mind,  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by  removing,  as  far  < 
lay  in  his  power,  the  religious  disabilities  under  which  a  la 
section  of  the  colonists  laboured.     In  1821,  after  a  longer  term  ( 
office  than  has  been  allotted  to  any  Go\-ernor  either  before  or  sinq 
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,  Alacnoarie,  Esq.,"  as  he  uiodestlv  stvlea  himself  in  the  inscrip.  Oovcrnor 
.  "       '  Briibwie. 

;  on  the  public  buildings  ho  erected — discarding  the  prestige 

Ittkdung  to  his  niilitnTy  rank — left  the  Colony,  to  the  regret  of  tho 

lattre  populatioD,  and  was  succeeded  liy  Sir  Thomas  BriKbaiie. 

The  now  Governor  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  Ho 
Buried  on  the  work  of  exploration,  and  in  1S23  degpatchc>d  3Ir. 
'J,  Surveyor-General,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
other  f>«rts  of  the  north-eastern  coast-lin&  Oxley  disoovere<l 
river  dfboaching  into  Moreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the 
JoverBor,  and  a  town  was  founded  on  its  banks,  also  named 
Briaboae,  which  1ms  become  the  cai>ital  of  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
land. The  Murrey  and  Murrunibidgce  Bivera  were  discovered 
toon  afterwards  by  Hovell  and  Hume,  who  had  formed  an  explor- 
ing Jiarty  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  Tho  immigration 
cf  free  settlers  was  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Bnsliane,  the 
result  being  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  possessing 
capital,  who  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important 
change  in  the  Colony,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  fanns  to 
be  broken  np.  As  a  consequence  the  wants  of  the  community  were 
more  chcajdy  and  better  supplied  by  private  enterprise,  Censor- 
J^  of  the  jiress,  whicli  had  been  strictly  enforced  up  to  this  time, 
^^B  abolished  by  Governor  Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  I  ■5th 
October,  1824.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  about  the  same  Trial  m- jniy 
period,  by  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  was 


Mlende<l  to  every  man,  the  assessors  to  the  judge  before  that  time 
haring  been  chosen  exclusively  from  officers  in  the  army.  Sir 
Pnujcis  Forbes,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  iDtro<lucii>g  this  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  administration 
af  Uifl  law.  Ilie  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Novem- 
ber Qaart«r  Sessions  of  1824.  An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by 
tiM  Imperial  Parliament,  in  1 823,  which  conferred  another  most 
inportant  privilege  on  the  Colony.  It  was  provided  that  the 
Ooremor  ahould  nominate  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members, 
ihj  vboK  advice  he  was  to  be  guided.     Previously  to  the  appoint- 


EsnHrniAi 


How 


If.nA-m'iiHi. 


XDSin  of  tuK  rmni";  "Oii^  vihi-limt-  iac  ubk  timiallT  mbsolute  ii 
pr""?!:.  TiK  im'7"  titr^x.  rims.  am.  itsmc  'a*  miUic  (KwiioD  of 
cnJnnkCF  sue  lin  Bxramu  ;  a:  uk  ^*-TtMt  GtTBmiDeat,  s 
ftexaea  W  Ha  ^fsresurj  ic  'icsu  inr  -an-  CrdLmHs.     Tliis  Coimd 
of  Sp'tit  if»s  railT"  "nn  Tiuztni  icTnniL  -wiiicL  lure  gathered 
freasai  C-jias-i.uJrn.  biil!  'aM  linsriis  -wt  snv  pcuBUfc.     It  vaa  th 
firsa  BSfr,  ir.  viui  sr^*  iiM    hh'i'b.I-.  iJl  -nit-  ifficnltj  oonsoti 
and  TTt  h  'w-  m-T'  kt:!?  mna.  ■rhsaaL  liua  eren  tliis  modicui 
of  jnstiof  •«•■*  rnnrwd-t. 

The  nen  G-rT^Rra.-c  vts  Sir  Huia.  Xtarjjag.  tr^o,  finding  fit 
ColciaT  ia  uif  ssi:?  re  jTr.TrrRSf  Lvrrf  aesnrfuewL  by  »  series  fl 
Uonders  i>«»r;T   5n.-."!?f-3i*i  i-  mfcrriuc  'JJie  bsnefits*!   result 
the  efforts  rf  lis  prciwcassori.     Arriviix  in  Sj-daey  in  1825, 
soon  lieoune  inv:>>«i  ir  tflrr  iwriMH  &j<cws  wiik  the  ooloniitl 
and  the  preB%.     Ia  c«ra«  to  *»«  xm  tsiasssa  of  the  latter,  • 
number  of  Acts  ▼««  passec  >t  uif  CmzisI.  vLich  had  the  efliMt 
of  stifling  obsoxioas  cosztiMsts  f.Y  t}>e  tia>e.      One  good  resnlt 
vhich  sprang  indirwnlr  frwa  t2>«*  aitcrmrr  arts  •was  the  enlaige- 
ment,  in  1S28.  of  the  LesisjAtire  Cossv-il  fK>a:  seven  to  fifteen  ] 
members.     The  "  Bushranginir  Ait"  iras  pased  bv  this  Council  to 
put  down  a  prevalent  nuisancv — the  gasgs  of  escaped  prisoners  j 
who  infested  the  principal  reads  and  robbed  aU-comers  without 
distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor 
liarliiig'N  time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
iMiiiig  undertaken  under  his  sanction.  Other  explorers  were 
Allnri  Cunningham,  Hume,  and  George  Maclcay,  son  of  Alexander 
Macloay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 

It  WON  strongly  susixicted  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  an 
iilitii  of  forming  settlements  in  Australia.  French  ships  constantly 
nplM'snid  off  Iho  const,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
ninkiiig  gtiogrnphicnl  discoveries,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  to 
found  H  colony  in  any  Australian  territory  which  they  might  find 
lliioiiiMipiwI,   To  frUNtrato  tliis  suspected  design,  Darling  despatched 
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rexpeditious,  in  1S26,  to  King  George's  Sound  and  to  \Vust<Tn 
in  which  neighbourhood  it  wiis  surmised  the  French  were 
Vreriag.  To  show  that  there  was  some  ground  for  these  fears, 
rical  aa  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  sulficient  to  quote 
rovernor's  instructions  to  the  oflicers  in  eliarge  of  the  expe- 
He  says : — "  Should  you  find  the  French  already  in 
pAtion,  yon  will,  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify 
be  Frenchmen  that  their  continuance  with  any  view  of 
blishing  themselves,  or  colonization,  will  be  considered  an 
BJustitiable  intrusion  on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions."  No 
iien,  lio\7cver,  were  found  at  either  of  the  places  named, 
lonients  were  therefore  promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  New  mule 
g  Georges  Sound,  and  Swan  River,  in  Western  Australia. 
Then  Governor  Darling  left  the  Colony  in  1831,  much  progress 
mi  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  war,  and  his  i)ei°sonal 
anpopalarity,  the  population  having  reached  over  51,000  for  the 
•hole  of  New  South  Wales,  while  the  value  of  the  total  exports 
X  500,000. 


Tlic  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advantage  oovcmo 

Bourke. 
to  DI8  siiocessor.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,   even   wfore  his  sterling 

fOftlitieo  h.id  become  known.    Sir  Richard  Bourke  muy  be  said  to 

have  been  the  real  founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as, 

nmlM-  his  rule,  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy 

ir<>rc  well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid  basis  of  full  and  equal 

rights  to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and  whether  emancipist 

or  originally  free.     Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers, 

Bnder  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then  first  com- 

The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  made  by  the 

lative  Council  at  Bourkc's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Govcrn- 

doabled  the  amount  given  by  the  Colony.    Under  that  system 

first  batches  of  immigrants  to  arrive  wore  fifty  young  women 

from  an  orphan  school   in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from 

,  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.   Lang  introduced  to  aid  him   in 

lag  the  Australian  College. 


i 
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Eitebiishment         But  the  Great  achievement  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke'd  reitm  wtS 

of  Relltrtoiu  °  , .  ,  ^1 

E>ituUt.v.  the  establishment  of  religions  equality,  and  tlie  breaking  op  ^H 

the  monopoly  of  Government  aid  enjoyed  by  one  communion.  Fo^| 
his  services  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instances,  iH 
movement  was  set  on  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place  iiH 
1837,  twelve  months  after  the  psasing  of  the  Church  Act — to  ereifl 
a  statue  of  him  in  Sydney.  Mr.  Westroncott  was  commissioned  t^| 
design  a  iigure  of  Sir  Ricliard  in  bronze,  which,  together  witli^| 
granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1S43.  It  was  erected  whei^| 
it  now  stands,  at  the  Macfpiarie-street  entrance  to  the  Donud^f 
oppo.site  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was  unveiled  on  the  11^1 
April,  1842.  A  general  lioliday  was  proclaimed  on  the  oocuia^m 
and  tlie  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  had  up  to  thiS 

tcrnorGlppi.  time  gathered,  for  anj'  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  The  succeedinfl 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gippa,  delivered  a  speech,  hiuilatory  of  bfl 
^L  predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.    Tfafl 

^M  was  the  first  statue  ever  sot  up  in  Australia.    It  was  no  more  thai 

^M  a.  fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  ev^| 

^1  now  as  a  reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  introduoefl 

Free  granU  of  land  were  abolished  at  this  time.  .AH  land  in  tlH 
settled  districts  was  put  up  to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  5s.  p^| 
acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  where  £1  per  acre  wm 
fixed  as  the  lowest  price,  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  land  ffl 
agi-iculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  runs  of  the  squattecfl 
whose  boundurics  hod  hitherto  been  undefined,  were  marked  oofl 
and  a  small  rent  charged,  in  return  for  a  partial  fixity  of  tenaifl 
the  squatters  having  prc^'ious]y  been  liable  to  bo  turned  out  M 
any  time.  ■ 

The  famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Slitchell,  who  h^| 
succeeded  Oxlt'y  as  Surveyor-General,  were  underUakcn  durilfl 
Bourke's  tenure  of  office.  The  first  was  to  the  north,  as  far  M 
Liverpool  Plains  ;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the  BogSD 
and  the  Macquaric  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  course  of 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from   its  source  to  its  junction  with  tho 


Free  gnnt*  of 
land  aboUahod. 


TBAXSPORTATION  ABOLISniCD. 


'V.  In  tLe  fourth,  ilitchell  discovered  tbe  rich  Iiinds  of 
ia,  which  so  enraptured  him  that  he  named  the  country 
ilia  Felix. 

The  r^ign  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  TpnuDorutioa 
tnnspottation.  Tlie  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
tLe  settlers  had  ceased  in  1838,  and  ti-ansportation  itself  was 
abolished  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was 
tuade  to  revive  it  nine  years  later,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
gireij  in  due  course.  For  many  years  previous  to  its  abolition, 
the  system  of  transportation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by 
the  oolouiata,  aad  a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  1830, 
to  bring  about  its  cessation.  During  the  fifty-two  years  when 
New  South  Wales  was  open  to  receive  British  jjrisoners,  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sydney  was  83,290,  of  whom  70,928 
were  males  and  12,362  females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841, 
there  were  in  the  colony  1 1,718  males  and  3,530  females,  originally 
bonil,  but  free  by  servitude  or  emancipation — in  all,  18,248  per- 
sons;  and  21,367  males  and  3,122  females,  whose  period  of 
tervitudo  had  not  expired — a  total  of  24,489  persons. 

TLe  gre«t  event  of  Governor  Gipps's  time  was  undoubtedly  the  LegtfktiTs 
1'iction  of  a   new   Constitution,  by  the  establishnipnt  of  a  csubiishmi. 
L.  _    i.itive  Council   composed    of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  of 
wlioni  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder 
elected  by  those  who  were  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  a  small 
opcrty  qualification  being  requiitd.     The  new  Council  met  on 
AtiguHt,  1843. 

A  greot  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  Contmcrc-ud 
I  the  new  Constitution,  so  that  the  subject  of  paramount  import- 
which  rngnged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  the 
fUgn^ai  condition  of  the  Colony.  The  cessation  of  transportation 
Lad^  of  coarre,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  of  British 
BOOejr,  which  used  to  be  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 
priaon  establishments,   and   the   military  necessary  to  guard 
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durad. 


tliom  ;  and  much  distress   was  also  causwl  by  nn  unwise  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  litnd 
laws.     Tbn  commercial   depression   which   supervened   was  velfl 
serious.     Thp  pi-ii-e  of  laud  and  stock  came  down  to  zero.     SelleM 
were  many,  but  buyei-s  were  few.     The  price  of  .sheep  fell  iu  tlM 
most  alarming  manner,  Is.  j>er  head  being  a  common  price.     Mm 
O'Biicn,  who  occupied  a  run  in  the  Yass  District,  at  length  bfl 
liiiff.<lo«7i      upon  the  happy  idea  of  boiling  down  sheep  for  tsllow,  for  wLicP 
at  the  time  there  was  a  good  market  in  Europe ;  and  the  price  of 
sheep  was  thus  raised  to  3s.  or  43.  a  head,  fivo  shiiliDgs'  or  ilfl 
shillings'  worth  of  tnllow  Ijping  obtainable  by  the  process  of  Loil^ 
ingdown.     A  great  many  failurca  occurred  about  this  time,  thL 
most  impoi-tant  being  that  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  the  liabiliM 
of  whose  shareholders  was  uidiniited.  M 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  ol 
the  Colony  was  threatened  by  the  state  of  things  prevailing,  sougH 
to  "avert  ruin" — to  use  their  own  expression — by  "  pledging  thi 
public  credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to  ihU 
Bill  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Tre«- 
Thc'SanV  nf  sury  Bills,  but  the  Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea.  TlMl 
Lotteo'.  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia  brought  aifiiirs  to  a  crisis,  safl 

it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  of  their  liability  bym 
Bill  empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  pnbUH 
^m  lovtery.     No  attempt  was  ninde  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  bifl 

^H  it  was  contended  tluit  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  wef^ 

^H  seized  under  executions,  the  baililf  would  be  seen  in  possession  of 

^V  one  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  paniflfl 

^M  which  would  annihilate  the  value  of  property.     Under  pressurcdl 

H  such  an  argument  as  this  the  "  Lottery  Bill "  jiassed,   but  was 

^M  disallowed  by  the  British  authorities.     The  necessity  of  the  cud 

^B  was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the  lottery  took  place,  and  waa  BUfl 

^M  cessfully  completed  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  oouM 

^M  interfere   to  prevent  it.       Desperate  diseases   require   des]')eratl 

^H  remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  iu  the  ni.iiii  bencliciaL    I 
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The  6rst  a<Htation  for  the  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  Sfiiaroiion  ot ' 
.....  ,  ,      ,  ,      ,     von  Piiiiiii.. 

and  its  forniation  into  a  scpai-ate  colony,  took  place  towards  tlie 

close  of  Qovemor  Gip^is's  administration,  and  the  claims  of  the 

tr«n»-Murray  residents  to  govern  themselves  were  ably  advocated 

liy  Dr.  Lang,  one  of  the  six  members  returned  by  the  whole  of  the 

pre&cnt  Colony  of  Victoria.      It  must  be  remembered  that  the 

entire  population  of  what  is  now  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 

Queensland  did  not,  at  that  period,  exceed  150,000,  of  which  the 

Port    Phillip  district  contributed  only  30,000.      Their  distance 

£rom  tlie  sent  of  Government,  nevertheless,  justified  the  demand 

of  tite  Victorians  for  separation,  which  was  conceded  iu  1851,  to 

their  great  permanent  benefit 

Sir  George  Gipps  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  oovcmor 
Augustus  Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  office  occurred  several  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Australia.  These,  in 
ite  order  of  their  happening,  were  the  final  abolition  of  trans- 
portAtion  in  1849;  the  separation  of  Victoria  in  1651;  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  same  year,  and  the  establishment  of  Respon- 
rible  Government  in  1855-6. 

Prisoners  had  ceased  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales  in  1S40,  A'tci)i)>t 

to  rt'vivi* 

but  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  which  prevailed  during  'fiwiwrtiUou. 
the  rule  of  Governor  Gipps,  station  properties,  in  1849,  so  depre- 
ciiit«i  in  value  as  to  threaten  niin  to  their  holders.  Many  of  the 
squatters  thought  that  a  revival  of  the  system  of  assigned  servants 
would  be  beneticial  to  their  interests,  and,  as  it  happened,  the 
Imperial  Government  wished  at  that  time  to  possess  once  more  a 
large  penal  colony.  Two  powerful  interests  therefore  were  allied 
in  an  effort  to  re-establish  ti°ans[)ortation,  and  the  system  of 
aiihigniHl  servants.  To  meet  tliis  threatening  combination,  n  num- 
ber of  public  meetings  were  held  in  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Antitrans{)ortation  League,  and  an  overwhelming  expression 
of  popular  opinion,  roost  vehemently  adverse  to  the  scheme,  was 
en ;  nevertheless  the  British  Government,  under  the  advice 
I  Sir   Charles   Fitzroy,  persisted   in   their  endeavours  to  force 
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revive  tnuu  .  . 

poruUun.  ship-loada  of  convicts  were  accoixlingly  sent  out,  and  an  attemp 

was  made  to  land  them  in  the  first  instance  at  the  new  settlement ' 

at  Port  PLUlip,  now  llie  City  of  Melbourne.     The  settlers  there, 

however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  ships 

were  compelled  to   leave    for   Sydney    and    Jloreton    Bay,    now 

firisbane.     One  of  the  vessels,  named  the  Hashemy,  cast  anchor 

in  Fort  Jackson,  and  there  immediately  ensued  a  serious  ooote 

between  the  inhabitimts  and  the  Executive.     Immediately  on  the^ 

fact    becoming  publicly   kuo\«'n   that  the   Ilashemy    was   otT  ths^ 

Heads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  weraj 

laslied  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  a  great  [lublic  meeting  was 

forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps    should  bo   taken  in 

this  pressing  emergency,   as  it  then  was  universally  considered. 

yleuiorbidOcu'  ^^  result  was  that  the  Government  saw  fit  to  forbid  the  landing! 

of  the  prisoners  at  that  time,  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  and] 

public  indignation  which  tlie  adoption  of  any  otiier  course  would 

certainly  have  brought  upon  them.     As,  however,  the  Hashemji 

could  not  be  sent  back,  and  as  her  prisoners  could  not  pemianentlj 

remain  on  boarxl,  a  compromise  was  entered  into.     The  prisoners^ 

were  removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  batch  sent  to  Moretoa 

Bay,  in  order  that  the  settlers  in  tliat  district  might  have 

opportunity  of  hiring  them.     The  remainder  were  allowed  to  Vi©l 

assigned  to  various  persons  in  the  Colony,  though  it  was  stipulated! 

that  the  men  should  not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed  in 

the  county  of  Cumberland. 


The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  procee<led  to  take  action 

the  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  to  the  effect  "  that  i 

address  lie  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  pnaying  that  the  Order  in  ' 

Council  which   declared   Now   South   Wales   a  Colony  to  which 

convicts  might  be  sent  be  at  once  revoked."     The  adjournment  ol 

the  Council  was,  however,  agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  be 

AiiU-tnui>p<iHa-  put.     In  consequence  of  this  partial  shelving  of  the  question  i 

overwhelming   public    meeting   was   held,    which    petitioned    the 
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Cmncil  lo  use  iU  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  tlic  revival  of 
tnnaportAtion  in  any  form.  Tlie  petition  iu  a  sljort  time  waa 
eig&ed  by  over  35,000  persons  (more  tban  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis).  There  was  no  resisting  this  manifestation 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  pro-transportation  meinbers  temporarily 
withdrew  from  the  Council,  whereupon  the  motion  staled  above 
was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  address  to  the  Queen  was  accord- 
ingly transmitted.  The  Order  in  Council  was  revoked,  and  trans-  Fin»i  hIkjH 
portation  to  New  South  Wales  was  thus,  after  many  years  of  t'ion. 
fretful  agitation,  absolutely  and  finally  abolished  The  discovery 
of  gold,  which  shortly  followed,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Australian 
society,  and  by  developing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country 
rendered  a  return  to  the  "  prison  times"  for  ever  impossible. 

The  discovery  of  gold,  in  18.51,  was  by  fur  the  most  imjiortant  Wicovcrj- of 
incident  which  liad  yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
An  account  of  that  remarkable  event  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place,  but  a  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  as  to  the  historical 
bearing  of  the  great  discovery.  For  many  years  previous  to  1851 
it  was  known  that  small  quantities  of  gold  hod  been  found  in 
the  I3:(thurst  district,  and  a  colonLst  offered,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Goveniment  surveyors 
to  a  spot  where  he  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities.  The 
project  waa,  however,  discouraged.  Tlie  Colony  was  enjoying  at 
tli«  time  a  period  of  groat  prosperity,  the  depression  of  previous 
years  having  been  successfully  tided  over ;  and  it  was  probably 
thought  onadvisable  by  the  authorities  to  disturb  the  settled 
indusliies  of  the  Colony,  Vjy  the  incitement  to  speculation  which 
UiB  gold  ferer  would  generate. 

A  few  years  jiasscd  away,  and  the  recollection  of  the  supposed  cold  icmr. 
gold  discoveries  was  still  fresh  in  men's  miuda.     The  prosperous 
days  with    which   Governor  Gipps's  administration  closed   gave 
place  to  leas  fortunate  times.     Wages  were  low  and  work  scarce, 
when  »ud<lenly  the  tale  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  every  tongue. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1851  nuggets  began  to  arrire  in  Sjdaer. 
Tliey  liad  lieen  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  and  their  inspec- 
tion by  tlic  public  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  which  affected  all 
classes.  It  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  poH^ibility  of  amassing  a 
fortune  in  a  few  months — which  seemed  indisputable  from  the 
presence  of  so  many  specimens  of  gold — should  have  induce<l 
Iiundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  employments, 
and  set  out  for  Bathurst  Nor  could  news  of  such  a  nature  ha 
contiued  within  the  Colony,  and  before  many  months  had  elapsed, 
the  pivscnco  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  world. 
Then  followed  n  mighty  rush  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  of 
the  most  enterprising  spirits,  and  those  physically  the  most  capable 
of  enduring  the  unknown  hardships  before  them,  a  circumstance  on 
whifh  Austrnliana  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratulate 
themselves,  for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  already 
ninnifeMtfd  in  their  sons  and  daughters,  muF.t  undoubtedly  become 
the  inheritance  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discovery, 
was  unpleasant  enough  at  first.  Stations  throughout  the  Colony 
werii  left  without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occupations  'were 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  consequence  of  the  general  exodus 
to  the  gold  lii'lds.  The  squatters  even  petitioned  the  Government 
IUikin;{  Ihul  nmt'tiul  law  might  be  procliiimc<l,  and  all  gold-digging 
pereniptorily  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  ordinary  industrial  pur- 
NuilN  of  tlie  eountiy  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  Governor 
however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifestly  absurd  request.  So 
Ifront  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  as  that 
wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
fail  to  alli'd  many  persons  prejudicially.  But  after  a  few  years, 
iilliiirn  re»uined  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining  found  its 
lovoi  ua  one  of  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  But  the 
great  and  ])eruirui(>nt  benefit  whicti  resulted  from  the  influx  of  an 
itnlnrjiriiiing  |iiipululiuii,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  conse- 
quent dovelupmcnt  of  many  other  industries  cannot  be  overrated. 


Nothing,  since  the  introduction  of  -wool^rowing,  Las  t<?niled  to 
develop  its  resources  und  to  make  so  widely  known  tho  great 
advantages  which  Anstralia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  |>opulationa 
of  the  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  Since  that 
era  the  country's  progress  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
Anstraliii,  which  was  before  regnrded  merely  as  a  far  off  depen- 
dency of  Great  Britain,  now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  prophetic  visions  of 
future  greatneijs  which  inspired  its  founders. 

The  series  of  events  wliich  led  to  the  introduction  of  Responsible  F.»ciiupiw«i- 
Government  still  remains  to  bo  touclied  ujwn.  With  a  narrative  of  liovermucm. 
these,  and  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative 
institutions — that  is,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  1S55 — this 
narrative  will  fitly  close.  All  occurrences  since  thiit  period  have 
been  treated  as  far  as  possible  as  matters  of  statistics,  and  will  be 
found  in  their  places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

Strong  disapprobation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  was 
<lix|»liiyed  long  before  the  di.scovery  of  gold  j  but  the  actual  cause 
of  the  dissatisfaction  Ijccame  very  manifest  during  the  years 
immedialel}'  pi-eceding  1855.  The  government  of  the  Colony  aa  a 
Crown  dcpoiidcncy,  had  long  been  felt  to  be  a  galling  one,  and  the 
increase  of  population,  caused  by  the  break -out  of  the  gold-diggings, 
furnished  the  opportunity  for  successful  agitation.  A  handful  of 
people  might  have  been  governed  under  the  old  system,  but  not 
such  a  community  as  Now  South  Wales  had  become  in  1854. 

In  1850-1  an  Act  was  passed  bv  the  Imperial  Parliament  (13  Victonicm-t 

t  -  I  ^        l„tn  ft  scporol 

*nd  14  Vict.,  No.  59)  in  accordance  with  wtiicli  tlie  dependency  of  Colony. 
Victoria  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony,  and  a  Constitution 
was  to  be  conferred  ujion  New  South  Wales.  Accortlingly,  in 
1852,  a  Select  Committee  of  tho  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
lo  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the  Colony  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
lonfcrrcd  by  the  Act  above  cited.  The  first  result  of  the  labours 
of  the  Committee  was  that  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  (he  Colonies,  directed  not  so  much  against  the  old  form 
of  government,  as  agninst  the  aniendmeiit  of  the  Constitutioo, 
■which  it  was  proposed  to  introduce.  Subsequently,  after  much 
correspondence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakington,  practically  conce<Ung all  that 
the  colonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
•was  appointed  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.  It  consisted  of  the 
following  gentlemen : — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Deas-Tliomsou,  Jamw 
Macarthur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Murray,  and  Dr. 
Douglas. 


FVwnlnti  of  tlic 

ConstituUoD 

Aot. 


Tlie  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  hav 
a  form  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  Con- 
Btitiition,  and  that  a  conservative  element  ought  to  be  constantly 
present  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  declared  they 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  House 
based  on  the  general  elective  franchise.  To  provide  for  this  Upper 
House,  the  Committee  gravely  made  the  following  i-ccoinmendo-j 
tions.  They  proposed  that  an  hereditary  nobility  should  be  create 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  the  first  holJe 
of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  that  the  aristocracy,  to  be  thai 
establiijlied,  should,  in  the  future,  elect  a  certain  number  of  their 
order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  questio 
of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  the  report : — "  One  of  the  most 
prominent  legisjlative  measures  required  by  the  Colony,  and  the 
colonies  of  the  Australian  group  gcncmlly,  is  the  establishment  at 
once  of  a  General  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  tho 
intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  aris 
among  them.  The  questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise 
such  a  jurisdiction  appear  to  be  (1)  Intercolonial  tariR's  and  th* 
coasting  trade  ;  (2)  Railways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works  ' 
running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies  ;  (.3)  Beacons  and  light- 
houses on  the  coast ;  (4)  Intercolonial  gold  regulations ;  (5)  Post- 
age between  the  said  colonies  ;  (G)  A  general  court  of  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legislate  on  all 
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other  subjects  wLieli  may  Ijo  submitted  to  them  l<y  oddressas  from 
tbe  Legislative  Councils  and  Assemblies  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
appropriate  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  objects  tbe  necessary 
sums  of  money,  to  be  raised  by  a  percentage  on  the  revenues  of 
«0  the  colonies  interested." 

This  report,  ■when  it  was  made  public,  caused  a  good  deal  of  Htrodiury 
commotion  in  the  metrojMjlis,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  pr"i'»Moa. 
Royal  Hotel,  the  following  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the 
scheme  was  adopted  : — "  That  this  meeting  views  with  surprise, 
and  strong  feelings  of  opposition,  the  scheme  proposed  for  the 
political  constitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Upper  House  of  Crown  nominees,  and  a 
Krtain  unprecedented  order  of  colonial  nobility  ;"  and  a  further 
iwolution  decided  that  "  a  larger  meeting  should  be  held,  in  order 
to  reconJ  a  protest  against  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
British  sulijects,  and  fi-aught  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
lical  rights  of  the  \>eoph."  A  more  numerous  meeting  was 
•coonlingly  held,  the  principal  speakers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Huiiry)  Parkes,  Messrs.  Eobert  Johnson,  Montefiore,  Deniehy, 
Mort,  Piddington,  Flood,  and  Archdeacon  McEncroc. 


IHl 


In  giiite  of  these  meetings  the  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  The  new 
T.  i>i.  ...  ....  ConrtltuMon 

KPport  as  It  stood.     After  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  in  order  to  uiopuid. 

tvlain  tbe  "aristocratic"  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more 

pablic  nie»'ting3,  the  "  Constitution  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rights 

*e  now  enjoy,  was  finally  passed  on  the  2l8t  December,  1853. 

Tliis  Act  established  two  Legislative  Chambers.     The  first  was  to 

aoanst  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  natural-born  or  naturalized 

nbjecta,  four  fifths  of  whom  were  to  be  persons  not  holding  any 

office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 

■iior  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.     The  first  members  were  to 

itioir  seats  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 

:jiointmenta  were    to  be  made   for  lifa      The   President 

««•  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.     The  Legislative  Assembly 

TM   to   consist  of  fifty-four  members,  the  qualification  for  the 
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franchise  being  iixecl  as  follows : — All  inhabitants  of  full  agi,\ 
being  native-born  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  British  Grown,! 
and  not  having  been  convicted  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted, 
jmrdoued — and  having  paid  all  rates  and  taxes  for  which  they 
were  liable,  were  placed  in  the  condition  precedent  required  for 
either  voting  or  being  elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  they  we 
required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualifie<l  in  the  following  respects  :- 
As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate   of  £100;   as   householders, 
lodging  occupiera,   or   leaseholders   for  three  years   at  £10  per-l 
annum.     To  these  were  added  boanlors  at  £40  per  annum,  per-  ] 
sons  receiving  £100  a  year  salary,  and  p;isture-license  holders  for] 
one  year.     Ministers  of  religion  were  declared  incajmble  of  being j 
elected  to  the  Legislature. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1855  an  Act  was  passed  by  tltd] 
Imperial  Parliament  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  on  the  Ulth  December,  the  now  Con- 
stitution was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  new  Governor-General,! 
Sir  William  Donison,  who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  Ix-ing  sworn 
in  afresli  under  a  (Jomuiission  from  the    Queen,  which  revoked 
his  former  credentials  and  appointed  him  "  Govemor-in-Chief  "J 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  succession  of  Governors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  | 
to  the  present  time  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Htmei. 


Frani 


Captain  A.  Phillip,  R.N 

Captain  F.  Grose  (Licntcoant-Governor)  .. 

Captain  Pntcrson,  New  South  Wales  Corp« 
( Lieut«Daat-Oovernor  j. 

Captain  Hunter,  R.N 

C»pUin  P.  O.  King,  R.N 

Captain  W.  Bligli,  R.N.   


26  Jan..  178« 
11  Tlcc,  1T92 
13  Dec,  17M 

7  Sept.,  1705 
28  Sept,  1800 
13Aug.,lS0e 


Tt» 


10  Dec.,  1792. 

12  Dec,  1794. 

1  Sept,  1795. 

27  Sept,  1800.  J 
12  Aug..  1808. 
26  Jan.,  1808.' 


SUCCESSION"  OF  GOVERNORS. 


Daring  Rovemor  BUgh'i  inspennon  the 
Oo%'ernmeQt  waa  suecessivdy  adminii- 
tcr«<l  by — 

lieotenvit-ColoDcl  "| 

G.  Johnston     ...  I  All  of  the  New  South  ) 
lienteuant-CoIonel  i    Wales  C'oriM,  after-  ' 

Foveaux    w«rdij  10211(1  Regi 

Colonel       William      '"^"*' 
Paterson    


Major-Oeneral  L.  Macqnarie    

Major-General  Sir  T.  Brishone,  K.C.B.... 

Colonel    Stewart,    3rJ    Regiment    (Acting 
Go»-enior). 

Lieutenant-Ooneral  It.  Darling   

C-olonel  Lindsay,  C. IJ.  (Acting-Governor)... 

M«jor-Genera]  Sir  Ricliard  Bourko,  K.C.B. 

LMOtemnt-C'olonel  K.   Suodgrau  (Acting 
Ooreraor). 

Sir  George  tiipps    

Jiir  Maurice  O'Connell  (Acting  Governor) 

«ir  CliailM  A.  Fitcroy 

Sir  WilUam  Thomas  Dcoison,  K.C.B.   ... 

Lieutenaiit-Colouel      John       F.       Kempt 
(Ad  mi  nistrator). 

The  Right  Honorable  (  Administrator   

Sir    John    Young,  -! 

K.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.  I.Govcmor-in-Chief  .. 

Sir  Tr«voT Chute,  K.C.B.  (Administrator).., 

Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Bclmore,  P,C. 

Sir  Alfred  Steiihen,  Kut.,  C.B.  (Adminis- 
trator). 

Sir    Hercules    George    Robert    Robinson, 
G.C.  M.G.,Govemor-in-Chief. 

Sir      Alfred     Stephen,     K.C.M.G.,     C.B. 
I  Lieutenant-I  <ovemor). 

The  Right  Ilonorableliord  Augustus  William 
Kcwfcrick  Spencer  Loftus,  I'.C..  G.C.B. 

«ff     Alfred     Stephen,     G.C.M.G..     C.B, 
(Lieuteiioiit-Govemor). 

TlieRtght  Honorable  Charles  Robert,  Baron 
Camngton,  P.C.,  O.C.M.G. 


From 

26  Jan.. 

1808 

I  Jan., 

1810 

IDec.. 

1821 

6  Dec, 

1823 

19  Dec., 

1825 

22  Oct.. 

1831 

3  Dec., 

1831 

ODtx;., 

1837 

24  Feb.. 

1838 

12  July, 

1846 

3  Aug. 

1816 

20  Jan., 

1855 

23  Jan., 

IS61 

22  Mar. 

1861 

16  May, 

1861 

25  Dec, 

1867 

8  Jan., 

1868 

23  Feb., 

1872 

3  June 

1872 

20  Mar. 

1879 

4  Aug. 

1879 

10  Nov. 

1885 

12  Deo. 

1885 

To 


Buroossion  ct 


28  Doe.,  ISOO. 

1  Dec,  1821. 

1  Dec,  1S25. 

18  Dec,  182.'>. 

21  Oct.,  1831. 

2  Dec,  1831. 
5  Doc,  1837. 

23  Feb.,  1838. 

11  July,  1846. 
2  Aug.,  1S4(5. 
17  Jan.,  1855. 

22  Jan.,  1S61. 

21  Mar.,  1S61. 

15  May,  1S61. 

24  Dec,  1867. 
7  Jan..  180S. 

22  Feb.,  1872. 

2  June,  1872. 

19  Mar.,  1879. 

3  Aug.,  1879. 
9  Nov.,  1833. 

11  Dec,  1885 
(still  in  office.) 
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PART  II. 


Limits  and  Area. 


JonndAriea  of 
t  Colony. 


THE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  h 
tLe  29tli  and  SUtli  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  b 
the  141st  and  153rd  meridians  eiist  of  Greenwich.     It  is  boand 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coastl 
extending  over  700  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  norlh-easten 
extremity  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  south-east     From  the  point  '. 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north-cast  limit  of  the  Colony 
Tictoria,  it  is  boundeil  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  in  a  nor 
westerly  diiection  to  the  source  of  the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  i 
foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  fuw  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  on 
of  tho  most  conspicuous   peaks  of   the   Australian  Alp& 
southern  Iwundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the  Ind 
and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  tirst-named  str 
ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  longitudd 
The   intersection   of  the   Murray   with    this   meridiiin   forms 
common  jioint  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victor 
and  South  Australia, 

On  the  west,  the  Colony  is  separated  from  South  Australia 
the  line  of  the  141st  meridian,  ns  far  as  its  intersection  with 
29th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  WaleaJ* 
South  Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  29th  degree 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  llacintyre  River,  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  fur  from  the  l-iSth  meridian. 
Thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Maciutyre  upward,  to  the 
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jonction  of  its  tributary,  the  Damaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintyre  it 
foilowB  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending  from 
the  maiD  Dividing  Bange  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek 
tnd  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it 
joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  it 
follows  the  Dividing  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pberson  Bange  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  Ami. 
iqaare  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
lialf  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluding  the  surface 
covered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,150  acres 
or  about  30G,066  square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  ^^u^*™* 
Cape  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.     From  east  to  west,  along 
the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
the  south-west  comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 
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Physical    Configuration. 

"pHE  stti^v  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into 
1.  thr**'  distinct  cones,  each  widely  differing  in  gnneral  character 
.Mxd  |>)v\»i<«l  «$}vot,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing 
K*\\o\  xkhioh  tr*v«^rs<s  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The 
\  sV\^-  5*nd,  >»  hwh  f»>m»s  the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of 
^W  i\M»*«  *lv\v  nu^ntione^l,  and  marks  the  division  between  the 
>s\AittA\  i\>j(i«\«t.  t!\>mting  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  great  plain 
»l\Mv*>H  >vf  the  interior. 

V«>r.Vr.«/A>\  TABLELAXD.  ETC. 

*'*    * »        VU<>  Miu«  )^«\«diug  lUnge  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  at 

»\<»  »>,»>**<  vU«(.^u\v  (>vu\  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  tho  table-land 
«lw>  \«\v\u\u>»><  viv*  «\>rMi»tly  to  a  height  which  averages  between 
'V\'\H>  MUtt  .-^.xVV*  (xH^t,  w  Kile  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually 
»»»\s^»%U  »U»«  |>»^\rt«  ,v«\(ri«l  |»l*in.  Tlie  geographical  centre  of  the 
\»U\>\»  »«>>««»( Atw  »\*«o«\  of  S^nith-Kastem  Australia  lies  in  the 
^\^\\\\\  >\»'i.\,'»u  ^>»»>«u»«  »\f  New  S^wth  Wales,  close  to  the  confines 
\\\  \  W\\\\  U  \  l\>»v  >«>»««»  <»f  the  )H*«ks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000 
\vv\  .OnMv>  U«>  U«\»>1  ,»f  (he  «e(k  Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount 
t\««  ^^>.^>^»^l,  \ « y\  ys\  \\yy.  h»5jhe<i«  )Hv.»ka  of  the  Australian  Alps,  attain 
>««  »(»\«M\>n  wt  iM\  rw«  K»«l  7,256  feet  resi>ectively. 

\\  ■\  U.\  Ml  \\v  vxiitittl  \'^<^\\»^\\  wUioh  th«w  heights  dominate, becomes  sub- 
\\\\^\\w\  \\\\\\  w\\\\\\\  \imi««<h<<(t,  nmrking  tho  watershed  of  three 
\l(..«Util  \\\\-\  M\n(i<)«tit,   'rh«>  ewteru  wutvrshed  extends  throughout 
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te  whole  length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  iind  drains 
Bio  the  Paulfic  Ocean.     The  western  wdtcrnhed,  embracing  a  por- 
>n  of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system 
the  Murray  and  Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.     In  the 
hem  watershed  the  Snowy  River  has  its  source,   its  upper 
Wing  entirely  in  New  South  Wiiles,  although  its  waters 
flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass'  Straits. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony  has  the  appearance  of  ThewnUi- 

eastern  portIC— 

kving  Ijeen  convulsed  by  some  gi-eat  physical  disturbance.  The  »'  *■*"  (v.iouj«l 
Dountalns  are  rugged,  and  tlieir  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case 
iu  other  j)ortions  of  the  Dividing  Hange,  particularly  in  the  Blue 
Uoiinlains  and  the  eastern  parts  of  New  England  ;  but  the  width 
■Ititude  of  the  tablelnnd  ai-e  greatest  in  this  portion  of  the 
ly.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Muniong  Ranges, 
liich  belong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet ;  and  the  width  of 
fhe  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  may  be  set  down  as 
100  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  Slonaro  district  averag<'8  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level :  but  as  the  table-land  runs  northward  it 
deoreaseB  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only 
a  fetr  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

The  table-land  rises  agjiin  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  niuu  Honnub 
pnnci]>al  summits  attain  a  considerable  elevation.  Mount  Bee- 
maning  ffiaching  4,100  feet.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau 
itself  will  I»G  best  understoo<l  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 
western  railway  of  the  colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  monn- 
taiiis,  of  which  the  Clarence  siding.  Mount  Victoria,  Mount 
Wilson,  and  Blackheath  are  stations,  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
rcr  3,000  feet  The  dividing  cliain  again  decreases  gradually  in 
spread  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  until,  as  a  com- 
ttirely  carrow  chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn  and 
'  Hiinter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the 
^,  on  the  wpslern.  The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in 
jl  Ranges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspicuous,  at 
aglit  of  4,500  feet,  whilst,  still  further  north  Ben  Lomond, 
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reaches  5,000  feet,  and  the  table-land  maintains  an  average  altitadfl 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  no  greaU 
distance  from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  hig 
latitudes. 

Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the  conJ 
tinuity  of  the  Dividing  ll^mge.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  charac 
i^tic  grandeur.  The  table-land  everywhe»"o  presents  one  Strang 
peculiarity.  The  level  land  suddenly  terminates,  aud  raan| 
hundred  feet  below  stretch,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wc 
valleys,  whoso  undulating  floors  are  walled  in  by  sandstone  elL 
of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  witliout  jvirallel  elsewhere  in  tht 
world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  tinji 
streams,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  ti-ace  their 
under  an  ever  verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-ferns  and 
eucalypti. 

TLe  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  pr 
duces  on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  iuipression.     Tiiere 
no  snowcapped  ]>eaks  upon  which   the  rising  and  setting   sua 
produces  strange  and  magnificent   colour  effects ;   nor  does  anj 
peculiar  shape  of  the  summits  strike  the  imagination,  as  in  thq 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World.     On  the  contrary,  from  thfl 
plains  the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look  rather  insigiiificantcl 
But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land  into  the  de 
valleys  below,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realization  of  the 
nificcnt  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes.     Ii 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  thfl 
valley  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumuH 
lation  of  debris  from   their  sides   and  from   the  plateau  abov 
appear  as  slight  undulations.     Tlie  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorg 
wherever  there  is  soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  ore 
all  is  the  mantle  of  blue  Iiaze,  which  makes  the  whole  effect  mo 
striking,  and  has  given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  appr 
priate  name. 
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b^Le  main  range  tlirows  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  tlic  Cmut  Bangn. 
^Hfern  slo}>e.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers 
^^Ui  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  l)etween 
tte  coast  range  and  the  sea  the  country  is  liilly  and  serrated,  more 
jarticul.^rly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony.  In  the  IIW 
vura  district,  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  the  mountains 
ikirt  the  very  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting  towai'ds  the  ocean  a 
perpendicular  face  of  cliffs  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height.  Further 
north  there  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country 
available  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  western  idope  is  entirely  different  Numerous  i-amificatioua 
■Blhe  general  mountain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gi^ntly 
^HkKrda  the  great  central  [>lain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed, 
^^Ble  declivity,  that  the  dividing  lines  of  the  various  wateitiheds 
^^■ley  extend  westward,  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated 
n^B  sncoessiou  of  low  ridges  nnd  isolated  elevations. 


WQ>t«m  Itoim- 
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In  tlie  extreme  west  of  the  Colony,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
unmenae  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
Australian  continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Gitrat  Barrier 
aad  the  Grey  Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of 
low  hills,  hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating 
ia  a  few  solitary  peaks,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  I^f  ount 
LJmII,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

^^^races  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period 
of  a  range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and 
Wilcaiinia,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part 
of  the  biisin  of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  land- 
mark, for,  owing  to  denudation,  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  MnimuUng  iwioir 

liniitoiper-         J 

the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.     On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  petu»i  mow. 
Snowy  Ranges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Attstraliaa  Aljw,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 
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LAKES  OF  THE  MOUSTAIN  REOIoy. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  fe« 
miles  of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbum,  Queanbeyan,  and  Braid'« 
wood,  two  of  the  principal  lakes  of  the  Colony  are  situated.    Lako 
lake  Ucuiirc      George  ia  16  miles  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,  draining  ftl 
basin  whose  area  ia  about  4U0  Hquare  miles.     The  lake  us  situated] 
ut  an  elevation  of   2,200  feet  above  the  sea,   and   the   scene 
around  it  is  very  beautiful.     Tliis  lake  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  a  large  dminage  area  without  a  visible  outlet  ;  for  though  it 
receives  many  small  water-courses  no  stream   leaves   it.     Lak&i 
Bathurat,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depr 
siou  on  the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinar 
seasons  an   area   of   about    15   square   miles.     It   ia   similar  in 
ebaracler   to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.     BotkJ 
lakes,  in  jieriods  of  great  drought,  shrink  considerably  in  area  ;  bat 
Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  line  sheet  of  water,  and  not 
that  the  railway  to  Cooraa  skirts  its  shorea,  the  attractiveness 
its  scenery  already  mokes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 


Riven  of  New 
South  WiJia. 
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THE  COASTAL  IlEOlOlf. 
Rivers. — The  main  range  already  described,  traversing  the 
country  from  north  to  south,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing 
into  the  South  Pacific.  Compared  with  the  western  rivers  tho 
of  the  eastern  slope  appear  insignificant  enough.  But  compare 
■with  the  principal  rivers  either  of  England  or  Fmnce,  their  ; 
tivc  size  and  imirartnnce  are  at  once  manifest. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick 
Rivers  flow  through  a  rich  country,  of  scnii-tropioil  nspect.  Their 
courses  are  short,  and  bar  entrances  render  litem  navigable  onlj 
for  small  croft. 

A  few  miles  south  of  tho  Brunswick,  tho  Richmond  descend 
from  the  heights  of  the  Jlacphei-son  Range,  on  the  slope  of  '. 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  tableland 


TUVEBS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEABOARD. 


river  has  three  branches,  aiid  is  navigable  on  the  nortlioru  arm  as 
far  as  Casino,  49  miles,  and  ou  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismore,  C5 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Richmond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400 
■qpiare  miles  of  country,  rugged  in  its  upper  basin,  and  heavily 
1,  and  in  its  lower  course,  flowing  through  rich  alius  ial 
where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes  gi'ows  luxuriantly. 


[(mediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence —  The  ciwcncv. 
he  largest  river  on  the  ea.stem  watershed.     It  takes  its  rise  in  a 
spur  of  the  Main   Dividing  Range,  nnd  runs  in  a  south-ensterly 
directioa  for  240  miles,  canning  a  considerable  body  of  water 
through  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  emittjnng  it- 
self into  the  Pacific  at  Shoul  Bay.     Tlie  upi)er  part  of  its  basin  is 
iSFJ  '"gg*^!  '^  much  so  that  its  principal  trilmt/iries,  the  Mitchell, 
^^■Btboi,  Tcrobarra,  and  Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England 
^Rle-huid,  between  Armidale  and  Tenterlield,  all  flow  in  an  opi>o- 
j^  direction  to  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  generally  trending 
^■Uie  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Orara,  to  the  north- 
west.    Tlie  Lower  Clarence  ia  a  miigniticcni  atreiiui,  averaging 
half  a  mile  in  width  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  70  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as  Copmanliurst.  Ocean-going 
ttouners  of  largo  tonnage  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Grafton,  42 
mile*  from  the  sea.     The  area  of  country  diained  by  the  Clarence 

•over  8,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
ia  of  the  Thames,  whose  course  is  about  as  long  as  the  Clarence, 
hnt  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 


^Kle 


0  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambuccra,  both  navi-  The  Bviiinircr 

The  Xauibucvra*  j 
rie  for  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between 


tlic  Clarence  and  Trial  Bay. 

3to  Trial  Bay.  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  The  Uacioar, 

Bt,  discharges  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near 

I  lioniond.    With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Gyra  nnd  the  Apsley, 

I  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  the 

kpart  of  which,  psi>e«ially  that  portion  through  which  the 

flows,  is  extremely  rugged   and   precipitous.     Series   of 
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■ad  ttti*ii^  ptyhrinn.     The  Madear  b  amvi^ibltf  for  more  than 
30  Mika^  as  far  aa  tka  tova  of  Grwnhtlla,  a  £ev  miles  above 


Ika  wmafaj  throagfc  wLlc^  it  flows  is  for  the  most 
part  thkklj  timbered. 


The  HMtingii  ia  the  next  atraaaa  iMt  wid^  eia|itjing  itself  into 
tlM  aea  at  Port  Mafnaarif  The  covatiy  -vkick  it  drains  is  rich, 
ondolating^  aikd  densely  wocnteJ,  and  the  area  within  its  watershtd 
is  1,400  iqiuuc  mika.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  bj  the  Wilson  and 
Maria  RiT«rs,  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  strean 
at  Port  Macqaarie. 

The  3Ianning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  tlows  i 
klmost  doe  east  through  a  pwMperoin  district,  rapidly  becoming  I 
settled.     The  valley  throagh  whidi  it  flows  is  densely  wooded, 
anil  the  sgricuUural  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  I 
for  fertility.     The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  likej 
roost  of  the  rivers  of  the  seaboard,  its  coarse  lies  through  unda- 
laling  ooutitry,  broken  in  the  upper  portion,  but  widening  oat  aaj 
it  nan,n  the  8oa.     Its  chief  tributary  is  tl»e  Barrington,  on  the] 
ri((ht  liattk  ;  on  the  luft  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  the  Dawson, 
the  I^miidowno,  and  other  sinaU  streams.     The  river  is  navigable 
for  ocdAn-going  vessels  as  far  as  Wingham,  about  20  miles  from] 
itN  inoiiih. 

Before  rnnching  the  Iluntor,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  Iw  mentioned  the  Woliomba  and  Maclean,  I 
fulling  Into  Wnllin  Jjake,  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall 
Lake,  and  the  Knruah,  which  reaches  Ihe  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

Tho  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and  has  its  I 
■uiircn  in  tho  Liveri>ool  Range.      It  flows  first  in  a  southerly! 


nUKTEB  AXD  HAWKESBURY  RIVERS. 

ion  until  its  conflaence  with  tlie  Goulbum,  thence  it  takes 
easterly  course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the 
I  of  which  is  situated  the  City  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter 
numerous  tributtriea.  The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to 
•  Gotilbum,  already  mentioned,  are  the  WoUombi,  the  Paterson, 
the  Williams.  With  its  tributaries,  the  Hunter  drains  a 
itntry  extending  over  11,000  square  miles,  an  area  more  than 
large  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The  river  is  navigable 
ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth,  34  mihts  from  the  sea, 
ilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable,  the  ono 
'a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  milea  The  nppor 
of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  if  not 
ttainoos,  districts,  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through  rich, 
ij,  alluvial  flats.  Through  its  lower  course  the  river  drains  the 
•rgeet  and  most  important  coal-Held  of  Australia,  whose  eu]>onum 
ia  Newcastle,  the  second  city  of  the  Colony  in  shipping  and 
eonmBTce.     The  length  of  the  Hunter  is  over  300  miles. 

Though  less  important  from  a  commercial  [loint  of  view  than  the  The  lUwke*- 

[unt«r,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay, 

none  the  less  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  eastei-n  seaboard. 

It  is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  con- 

adrrable  local  im])Ortance.     Its  chief  tributaries  come  from  the 

kble-land   or  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal 

tlraiich  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the  main  range,  further  south. 

lie  range  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Hawkesbury  and 

streams  flowing  east-u-urd   leaves  the  main  range  near  Lake 

^Batlntivt,  runs  north-easterly,  and   terminates  at   the   soa   near 

Coalcliff 


Under  the  name  of  the  Wollondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its 
(•ourcc  not  many  miles  from  Goulbum.     Flowing  past  that  town 
it  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of 
fOte  Cox  River,  which  come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  pass- 
ing lliroogh  wild  gorges,  wherein  msiy  be  found  some  of  the  most 
ent  scenery  in  Australia.     From  the  junction  of  the  Cox 


WoUondinr/^l 
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River  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Warragarahn,  -which  name  it 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean.  This  river  rises  in 
the  coast  range  overlooking  Wollongong,  and  together  with  its 
tributary  strnnuis,  the  Cataract  and  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source 
of  the  water-works  from  which  Sydney  now  draws  its  supply. 
Though  smaller  than  the  Warraganiba,  the  Nejiean  gives  its  nama 
to  the  united  waters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  the 
Kepcan  the  river  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
through  a  rich  valley  highly  cultivated.  From  the  Blue  Mountains 
two  streams  add  their  waters  to  it,  the  Grose  and  the  Colo,  and 
from  the  junction  of  the  last  named  the  river  is  called  the 
Hawkesbury.  From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs  north- 
ward until  it  is  joined  by  the  Macdonald,  an  imjiortant  stroaro, 
navigable  for  some  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkes- 
bury. The  Macdonald  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river 
on  tht;  left  bank.  Tho  Hawkesbury,  after  turning  to  the  east, 
holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  the  scenery  of  which  hss 
wcii  lu'onounced  ('<iual  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  the  worldi 
and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  Tlie  course  of  the 
Hawkesbury  extends  over  330  luile-s,  and  the  drainage  area  rosy 
be  set  down  as  8,000  square  miles,  Navigation  is  possible  as  far 
as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging  would 
enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach  this  town. 

In  the  neiglibourhooti  of  Sydney  some  small  streams  fall  into 
Botany  Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  George's  Rivers, 
have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range.*,  in  which  the 
Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and  Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite 
their  waters  before  falling  into  the  bay. 

fJenerally  .>;pe«kiiig,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  to  the  north,  as  tho  width  of  the  coastal 
strip  naiTows  considerably.  The  Sboalhaven,  nevertheless,  merits 
more  than  pas.sing  notice.  It  rises  in  the  coastal  range  and  follows 
tho  direction  of  the  coast,  flowing  northerly  through  deep  gullies, 
marked  by  magnificent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian.     Turning 
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rply  to  the  east,  it  enters  the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted 
lOugst  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  countiy.  The 
haven  is  26Q  miles  in  length,  but  is  navigable  only  for  a  few 
niles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area.  Further  south, 
in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  mnges  and  the  sea,  flow  the  Clyde, 
Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers.  They  all  pass  through  rich, 
andulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  length 
of  from  CO  to  70  miles.  The  Towamba  River,  at  the  extreme 
&outh  of  the  Colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  all  the  eastern  rivers  is  much  the  same,  Eaatern  rivm.| 
r  opper  courses  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts, 

d  their  lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with 
rich  alluvial  flats  along  their  bunks,  for  the  most  part  highly  culti- 
vated. Where  not  cultivated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with 
timber,  some  of  which  attains  a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the 
finest  hardwood,  and,  in  the  north,  cedur  and  piue. 


sout 
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Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  The  Snowy 
the  Snowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  "Wales.  This  river 
receives  the  snow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Monaro  Range ;  its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombula  and 
the  Eucnmbene,  The  Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  highest  table-land  of  the  Colony, 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  ni\3  found  large  tracts  of 
arable  land,  where  the  produce  of  colder  climes  may  be  grown  to 
jfcrfection.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales,  the  Snowy  has  a 
nipid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  between  Capo 
we  and  Boss  Straits,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  Tlie  area  of 
terahed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square  miles. 


HAnBOURS  AKD  PORTS. 


With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  Natiimi  imr- 
be  nfttural  to  expect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets  for 
the  jiroducc  of  the  country.     Such  is  the  case.     Besides  harbours 
of  commercial  importance,  there  are  others,  which  afford  shelter 
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for  vessels  in  stress  of  weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  dang 
Fortunately,  however,  barl)ours  of  refuge  are  not  often  requ 
The  coast  of  the  Colony  is  singularly  free  from  cyclones,  hurricane 
and  like  visitations.     Gales  are  certainly  not  unknown,  nor  i 
disasters  infrequently  recorded ;  but  the  coast  is  very  safe, 
disasters  are  in  many  cases  to   be  attiibuted    to    causes 
ordmury  pmdence  would  have  avoided. 

Inside  C'ape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of  i 
same  name  offers  slieltcr  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  iu  afl 
but  uorth-east  weather.     A  large  pier  is  being  constructed,  by 
which  the  jiroduce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick] 
and  Tweed  may  be  shipped,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  if 
impracticable.     It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  breakwater, ' 
cflectunlly  shelter  the  bay  in  all  weathers. 

At  Shoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  >■ 
safe  and  commodious,  nnil  when  the  works  now  in  progress  fa 
improving  the  river  antraiice  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be 
of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  shelter! 
safe  anchorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  large  prison  < 
the  lull  overlooking  the  Bay,  and  it  is  prj]>osed  to  utilize  thd 
prisoners'  labour  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  with  tlie  view  i 
making  Trial  Bay  not  only  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shippinfl 
port.  When  this  design  is  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason 
suppose  that  it  will  become  one  (>f  the  most  frequented  j. laces  oil 
the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Mticlcay  District  ore  large  and 
rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbon 
at  Forater,  near  Cape   Uawke,   afford   good  anchorage.      Per 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  most 
and  commodious  harbour  desirable.     jVs  a  natui-al  port  it  is  hardl| 
inferior  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  ver 
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beantiful.  At  present,  Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  ov^ing  to  its 
proximity  to  Newcastle,  aud  the  sparseuess  of  tlic>  piopulatiou  in  its 
immediate  district. 

Twenty  miles  further  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port  Hunter. 
rifer  of  that  name.  When  first  used,  the  harbour  wns  inconvenient 
and  somewhat  dangerous  :  but  this  has  been  alteretl  entirely  by 
the  breakwaters  and  training  walls  which  have  been  constructed. 
Newcastle  harbour  is  now  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities 
tapal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  found  in  any  other  Australian 

e.  Magnificent  wharves  line  its  shores,  provided  with  hydraulic 
steam  cranes  of  the  most  modem  type.  The  length  of  wharf 
tsge  at  Newcastle  is  eight  miles,  the  trade  is  large  ar.d  increas 
in^  imd  the  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australa-sian  seaports.  The 
importancA  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  immense 
coal  deposits  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  supjily  not  only  all  the 
Australian  Colonies,  but  the  China  seas.  South  America,  and  the 
Pacific  slopes  of  the  United  States.  Latt«rly,  too,  large  shipments 
of  wool  have  been  made  direct  to  English  f>ort8,  Newcastle  being 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  tapping  the  uorLliern  districts  of  the 
Colony. 

A  few  miles  further  south  is  Lake  Macqxiarie,  in  the  centre  of  Lake  MMtinaiic 
lite  eoal-iield  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of 
^^  aqti&ro  miles.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping 
^Htt  has  been  the  shallowness  of  its  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes 
ind  training  walls  are  being  constructed,  which  have  already 
increased  the  draught  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  with  some 
farther  improvements  Lake  Macquario  will  become  an  important 
shipping  place. 

Broken  Bay,  30  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  Broken  Bay. 
of  the  River  Hawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on 
Barranjoey,  the  southern  headland,  is  erected  a  fine  liglithouse. 
The  bay  has  three  branches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern, 
the  Hawkesbury  mouth  the  centre,  and  Pittwatcr  the  southern 
The  first-named  opens  out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the 
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in  eirrait.     At  tiie  Sovtb  H«ad  is  encted  a  apIoMiid  Hght-hoan^  I 
fitted  with  an  ekxtrie  arc  I^U,  tha  power  U  which  is  scaroelj ' 
oxeeeded  on  anj  eoast.     On  the  afaona  of  Fbrt  Jackson  stand* 
Bjdatj,  the  metropolis  of  New  South  Walea  and  the  mother  city 
of  the  Aastraliaa.     The  citr  and  ita  snborba  occupy  100  sqaare 
milea,  and  hare  within  their  botmdaries  about  350,000  p-eople. 

Botany  Bay,  the  firet  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  di 
co-vercr  of  thi»  territcry,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney,    ill 
covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the  wntere  of] 
several  small  rirora.     Tlie  bay  has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequented  by  craft  in  search  of 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wdllongong,  Kiamo,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which  ] 
have  l)oen  snntched,  as  it  wore,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  \ 
•hlp|ilng  |>lBce8. 

Alwiit  HO  milns  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  ia  broken  byi 
All  Important  inlet  cnlled  Jervis  Bay.     Its  entrance  is  2  milea  J 
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iride,  and  on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part. 

I  It  is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  onJ  miueral  country,  as  yet, 

1  onexploited.     Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  aa  a 

whole,  that  particular  districts,  undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for 

a  irhile  undeveloped,  through  want  of  luljour  and  capital  to  open 

them  up,  and  ports  which  would  in  older  countries  be  prized  for 

their  convenience  and  capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  aa  refuges 

y|Utormy  weather. 

^^Bateman's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  soutliern  Tnotold  Bay. 
limit  of  the  Colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling 
trade,  now  no  morp.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  aflfords 
aotple  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbour- 
ing colonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest 
outlet  on  the  sea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Mouaro.  A  railway 
is  pliinned  to  connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metro- 
jiolis,  and  Twofold  Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  sbi[ij)ing 
place  in  the  near  future.  On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of 
Eden. 

Besides  the  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  called,  which  have  Coutai  UiVo. 

KB  above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  amis  of  the  sea, 
ch  will,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
become  ports  of  shipment.  From  Cape  ITawko  to  Port  Stephens 
a  chain  of  lakes  extends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 
the  Myall  River,  and  covering  a  large  area.  Tlie  most  extensive 
are  Wallis  Lake,  Myall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.  The  country 
round  about  is  richly  timbered,  but  its  resources  are  still  unde- 
veloped. Between  Lake  Macciuarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggerah 
lAke,  also  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  Near  Wollongong  is 
like  lllawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and  towards  the 
Hiuth  of  the  colony  are  Coila  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which  the 
T.iii.^a  River  discharges. 
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ISLANDS. 
No  islands  of  any  note  belong  geogj-aphically  to  New  Soot 
Wales.     The  Bronghton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward 
the  Heads  of  Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent,     SolitaiyJ 
Island,  situated  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between 
Bellinger  and  Clarence  Rivers,  and  Montague  Island,   18 
south-east  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  have  been  selected  as  the' 
sites  for  light-houses,  but  are  not  othenvise  important.     Norfolk 
Nurfoik  uiand.    Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  and  also  Lord  Howe  Island,J 
belong  politically,  but  not  geogiaphically,  to  New  South  Wale 
The  last  named  island  has  an  area  of  3,220  acres. 


The  Murray. 


WESTERN  WATERSHED. 
The  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  physical  features  i 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  < 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  Int 
Bccted  by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  west 
watershed  forms  a  vast  basin  through  wliich  the  quiet  waters  of  i 
few  grcut  rivers  have  thoir  long,  though  uncertain,  courses. 
rivers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  fluvii 
system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the  Southern  Ocean,] 
through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  water 
shed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  Vio 
toria,  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
extending  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  rive 
system,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  pr 
cipal  sources,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend, 
firet  two  of  these  streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slofi 
of  Mount  Kosciusko ;  the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  1 
a  longer  course,  rising  in  a  gully  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers,  the  Murray  rapidly  descends  towaals  the  plains  belof 
Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above  lea  level,  and  has  still  < 
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ooatse  of  1,439  miles  to  run,  From  Altjury  downwards  the  river 
neeives  many  tributaries  on  both  banks,  those  from  New  South 
Wales  being  the  most  important  Above  Albury  the  tributaries 
•re  for  the  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the  main 
(ticam  the  molted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  its  lower 
eoane,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  Murrum- 
faidgee  and  Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  im- 
portant aa  ilB  own. 

Before  being  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Muiray  receives,  Ana-branchofcJ 
from  a  series  of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  two  main  streams.  The  Billabung 
Creek  runs  almost  through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading 
between  the  Murray  and  MuiTumbidgee  ;  in  the  middle  of  its 
coarse  it  communicates  with  the  latter  river,  through  Colombo 
and  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  on  the  south  it  feeds  the  Murray  by 
the  channel  of  the  Edward  River.  Tlie  Edward  is  itself  an  im- 
portaot  stream.  It  forms  with  the  Wakool  and  Tuppal  Creeks, 
and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  watercouise.i,  a  fluvial 
•ystem,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocumwal  to  the  Mur- 
minbidgee  junction,  which  has  been  justly  named  Riverinii.  The 
Edward  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  400  miles,  as 

■as  the  iniiwrtant  town  of  Deniliquin.     From  its  furthest  source 
the   foot  of  the   Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albui-y  the 
Murray  bus  a  length  of  280  miles.     Thence  to  the  Darling  River 

nction  its  course  is  852  miles,  and  from   that  point  to  the  sea, 

Jew  lAke  Alcxandrina,  it  is  587  miles  in  length.  The  river  has 
,  a  total  course  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1,120  are  within  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  river  has  been  navigated  aa 
far  as  the  Oumie  gold-Geld,  about  150  miles  above  Albury,  and 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murmmbidgec  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  The  Mamun-  j 
the  Coolaman  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
I  couree  first  shapes  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma 
takes  a  sharp  curve  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it 
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the  Coodrabigbee,  *iui  Tamat  RiTers  on  its  felt  !.,„%■      ^jj 

rivers  flow  throngh  mountainous  oountay  ovw  «  serieB  of  dIi 

wkkii  from   the  CootaaMn  ad  CooBi^nsiubala  Pimtaa  to 

round  GtiaAgw  ■irf  Wag^  ■■WMTBly  dimiaisli  in  hoAp 

m  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  aea. 

Tbe  upper  ▼■Jteys,  l»tl»  of  li«  MamimbiJgee  and  tlie  Mamr 
are  ot  similar  physical  aspect  Both  rirers  are  anov.f^  ti,J 
Jfonv  to  »  e^*^  eiUiA  Jbmn  ite  teibatBQta,  wrin^  u>  the 
higfc<rr  devatioa  rf  »*•  """*"*■'"■  ■>*  l**w»x  from  whidi  n, 

Jif  mfk     In  the  Io«^er  basins  they  are  also  similar  in  cliaimctar  [ 
and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are  antttigat  the  laost  fertile  in] 
the  Colony.     With  an  intelligent  system  of  water  eoRserration 
and  irrigation  the  lower  Talleya  of  these  rivers  woald  support  a 
large  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  entirely 
to  sheep  iiasturing. 

Tlie  chief  trilmtnr)'  of  Iho  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  rising 
in  the  main  Dividing  Rongts  where  also  its  principal  feeders  have 
their  source.  These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie, 
find  Bfilubula,  all  rapid  streams,  occasionally  swollen  by  melting 
gnow  from  the  tableland.  After  receiving  the  Boorowa  the 
Iviiflilnn  Hows  to  the  Murrumbidgoe,  through  500  miles  of  pkin 
country,  witliout  receiving  any  tributary  of  permanent  character. 
'Din  wnliT-roiirscs  which  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  rich 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  flood. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  700  miles,  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  I.^.TiOO  squnre  miles.     Tlif  country  drained  by  the  Lachlan 

similar  in  most  rcHpccts  to  that  of  the  Murray  and  llurrum- 
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Litlgeo,  and  with  regular  raiufall  or  irrigation,  the  ligbt  red  soil  ^M 

and  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns  ^U 

to  the  farmer.     The  lines  of  demarcation  between  tho  Lachlan  ^M 

ba&ia  and   that   of   the  Murrumbidgee   on   the   south,    and   the  ^M 

Darling  on  the  north-west,  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the  ground,  ^M 

■o  flat  is  the  country  through  which  these  great  rivers  flow.  ^M 

Of  all  the  tributaries  of  die  Murray,  the  Darling  drains  the  xb«  Didfi 

largest  area,  extending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  iH 

kMrestem  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all  ^M 

^^■outhei-n  Queensland.     From  its  confluence  with  the  Murray  at  ^M 

^^W^entworth  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  miles  above  ^M 

^^Boarke,  the  Darling  receives  only  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and  ^M 

^Vie  Warrego,  both  intermittent,  though  of  vast  size  in  times  of  ^| 

flood.    For  over  1 ,000  miles  this  great  river  holds  its  solitary'  course,  ^M 

Nile-like,  feeding  the  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling  ^| 

many  hundred  miles  distant  on  the  downs  of  Queensland.     The  ^M 

course  of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the  extreme ;  in  many  places  a  H 

s&nvw  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across,  separates  parts  of  the  ^M 

^■|iver  20  miles  distant,  if  the  stream  were  followed.     Tho  Darling  ^M 

^^■resents  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian  rivers,  of  ^M 

^^■koka  much  higher  than  tho  plain  behind,  indeed  the  river  bed  ^M 

'      itself,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  bank,  is  in  some  H 

places  but  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.     Successive  ^M 

I      floods  have  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  tho  ^M 

^^■ed  of  the  stream  correspondingly.  ^M 

The  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  The  Upiwr 

to  that  part  of  the  river  as  fur  as  the  Bogan  junction.     Above  this  '^''' 
int  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with 

le  G  wydir,  then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the  ^M 

in  bninch  receives  the  name  of  the  Duraaresq.     The  last-named  ^M 

ream  has  its  source  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  sunmiit  of  the  ^* 
ble-land  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from 
the  head   of   the   Richmond.      The  Duniaresq,   Macintyre,  and 

on  form,  however,  what  might  be  really  called  tho  Upper    Jf^^H 
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Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  geographicallj  accuntt*.'' 
The  variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  the  Darling,  bat  many 
other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  were  not  establihhed 
until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  sarvived. 


The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  whicl 
dmn  the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow 
for  a  short  part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Walea  Chief  among 
them  are  the  Mooni,  Narran,  Bokliam,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroo. 
The  principal  aflluents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of 
New  South  Wales  are  on  the  left  bank.  Tlie  Gwydir,  Namoi, 
Castlereagh,  Macqnarie,  and  Bogan  are  the  uiost  imjwrtant.  These 
streams  are  all  of  considerable  length  and  similar  in  character, 
their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table-lands,  and  their  lower  courses 
lie  through  alluvial  pliuns  and  good  pastoral  country.  The  Darling 
is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Walgett, 
1,75^  milca  from  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  thence  to  the 
the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  navigable  water 
from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it  therefore  ranks, 
high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  navigabh 
length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open  onl 
during  part  of  the  year. 


M 


gMi:  water. 


If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  theil 
principal  tributaries,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it] 
iifTords  for  water  carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable.] 
The  Darling  River  may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,7581 
miles,  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett,  the  Murruuibidgee  and  Lachlan] 
combined  have  900  miles,  and  the  Murray,  from  Ouriiie  gold-field  j 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  territory  of  South  .Australia,  haaj 
a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  be  added  the  navigable  leu 
of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  which  could 
be  navigated  readies  nearly  4,200  miles,  in  the  western  district^ 
alone,  a  length  more  than  twice  that  of  the  i-ailways  of  the  Colon 
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LAKES  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  arc  found 
hikes  sometitues  of  consiilerable  dimcnsiona  These  lakes  are  in 
rtality  shallow  depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of 
the  rivers  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the 
floods  have  subsided.  Liake  Urana  is  the  most  imfiortant  in  tho 
Marraj  and  Marrumbidgee  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowall,  Cudgellico, 
and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan.  Along  the  Darling  are 
I*ke8  Poopelloc  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidley's 
Pkmda  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Jnndoo,  and  Cawndilla  on  the  right, 
Idenindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
'ictorii,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they 
rtrj  in  use  according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast 
extents  of  country,  and  at  otliers  being  reducctl  to  the  proportions 
of  mere  waterholes,  whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are 
•b«oIat«)y  dry. 


Wdteni] 
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PART  IV. 


Climate. 

IT  b  Mooted  as  aa  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature 
liindH  in  the  HOUthiTu  lieiuisjihere  is  lower  tlian  that  of  coua> 
tried  Nituutt'd  in  corresjiouJieig  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ; 
this  gnntTal  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  research 
of  tho  Oovrrnnipnt  Astrouonier  of  the  Colony  conclusively  confi: 
this,  and  show,  from  the  records  of  temperature  extending  over 
many  years,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
moMt  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere  experienced.     Just  as  th' 
country  is  divided  natuniUy  into  three  distinct  geographical 
gionx,  HO  it  is  separnted  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each 
which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

IRciiiun.       The  coastal  region  extends  from  28'  to  37*  south  latitude,  ai 
if  i]\n  ti'ni|icriiturG  accord'.'d  with  that  of  similnr  latitudes  in  tb' 
iiorthoni  iR'niisphcro,  Cusiiio  and  Uiiiftou  would  resemble  thi 
country  bordering  on  tho  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Red  Sea ;  Delhi, 
Indin ;  Ningpo,  in  Cliiiin,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.    Casino  has  a  mean  tempei-ature  otj 
67°,  only  1°  more  than  that  of  Messinn,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more 
than  9°  further  from  the  equator.     Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  37°,  has  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  GO",  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Rome, 
places  respectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed  from  the 
e(|uiitor.     Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  more  mild  in 
regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  as  great     Tliis  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

Aa  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the 
extreme  points  of  tho  Colony,  in  latitude  33°  51'  south,  the  same 
truth  is  apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  02-5°,  and  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  S^tain, 
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and  of  Toalou  in  Franco,  tho  former  being  in  latitude  44'  22',  and 
the  latter  43°  7'  N,  At  Sydney,  the  mean  summer  tempei-ature 
is  slightly  over  71°,  and  that  of  winter  54°.  The  range  is  thus  17* 
Fahrenheit,  At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year 
is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  sjummer  tenijierature  reaches  a 
BieaaoE  74-5",  and  the  mean  of  winter  is  47*5°,  with  a  range  of  27°. 
Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  colder,  than  at 
Sydney.  The  greatest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  experienced 
Sydney  was  106*9',  the  lowest  winter  was  36-8°,  giving  a  ranga 
70'.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81°,  the  winter 
inimum  falling  sometimes  below  the  freezing  point. 


TeiuperftturtiJ 
of  Sydney. 


C1lmat«1 
tlic  L'oi 


Taking  the  coast  generally,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
rummer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  aver- 
aging not  more  tban  24",  a  range  so  small  that  it  will  be  rarely 
found  elsewhere.  The  famed  resorts  on  the  IMediterranean  sea- 
l>oard  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South 
Talefl,  either  for  natural  salubrity,  or  the  comparative  mildness 
of  the  summer  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  pestilences 
.vliich  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civilization  have 
ever  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  ciinmto  or 

btbl  c*liuift. 

Cgion  is  entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation 
4,C40  feet,  stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer 
emperature  of  54-.'j°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  33",  correspond- 
ing witli  Utat  of  Dumfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56°  5'  N., 
rhile  Kinndra  is  in  35°  50'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro 
at  an  elevation  of  2,640  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a 
mild  as  either  London  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are 
less  severe.  On  the  New  England  table-land,  the  climate  of 
aidale,  and  other  towns,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect 
1  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  is  scarcely  57° 
hhilo  the  Bummcr  only  reaches  69°,  and  the  winter  falls  to  46°,  a 
of  temperature  apjtixiximating  closely  to  the  famous  health 
juth  of  France. 
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The  climatic  conditions  ot  the  western  dislricls  of  the  Colony  art 
entireh-  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  h«r* 
been  often  cited  as  disagreeable.     Compared  with  the  equable  tem- 
poraturo  of  the  coastal  district,  or  table-land,  there  may  appear 
aoDie  little  justification  for  such  reputation,  hut  only  by  comparison. 
The  climate  of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  port  of 
the  summer,  is  very  healtliy,  and  on  inspection  of  the  returns  of 
death-rates,  both  of  childivn  and  grown  pereous,  given  elsewhen^ 
amply  bears  out  this  view.     The  town  of  Bourke  may  be  cited  ai  I 
an  ejcample.     Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior, 
it  Illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  excellences,  of  I 
the  climate  of  the  whole  region.     Bourke  has  exactly  the  same 
latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  H'  and  its  mean 
C'5°  less  than  the  Egyptian  city.     New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the  i 
same  parallel,  but  the  American  city  is  4°  hotter  in  summer.     As  { 
regards  winter  temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  mean  winter  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  52-3°,  and  accom^  ' 
paaied  as  this  iti  by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season 
is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.     The  great  heat  experienced  on 
occasional  days  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer  reads  consider- 
ably over  100°  in  the  shade,  is  not  accompanied  by  that  moisture 
in  the  air  which  at  the  8ea-<:oast  would  make  a  less  degree  of  beat  ] 
almost  unbearable. 


>rynMiOt 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dryness  is  one  of  its  charac- 
leristioR ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the  in- 
terior of  the  Colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an 
impcnelrablc  junglf,  the  lurking-place  of  those  malarial  fevers 
which  dovBHtalo  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and 
Atiinricn.  Now  Hiiiitli  Wales  may  therefore  be  compared  favour- 
ably with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  ooinjiarativt'ly  low  latiludM  i«i  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a  ■ 
moMt  rpiiinrkalilt!  vnrii'ty  of  tempornlo  climates.  From  Kiandra, 
on  the  hJKlii'nl  part  nf  (ho  irriml  Diriding  llange,  to  Bourke,  on  tl 
groat  iulcritir  plain,  llin  cllniiitf  nmy  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
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region  of  Europe  extending  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but  more  aimmtc  uJaptod 
generally  resembling  that  of  Southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may  »«• 
tkarefore  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  habitation  of 
people  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  docs,  within  its  limits, 
the  cliuuitic  conditions  under  whidi  the  most  advanced  races  of 
the  TTorld  have  prospered.  The  following  tables,  showing  the 
■vemge  meteorological  conditions  in  certain  places,  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole  Colony  : — 

Temperature,  Rainfall,  and   other  Meteorological  Conditions   of 
certain  Stations  in  New  South  Wales. 
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PART  V. 


Geological  Formation. 

THE  geology  of  the  Colony  has  been  aUy  treated  l>y  various  cussincaticm  j 
learned  scientists,  and  this  work  is  being  continually  added 
to  by  Mr.  \V.  C.  Wilkinson,  the  present  eminent  Government 
Geologiiit  To  the  Rer.  "W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the 
firet  systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  These  were  classLtied  by  him  as 
follows  : — 

PaliKOzic ;  Silurian 
Devonian 
Civrboniferous 
PeiTniaii. 
Mtsozoie :  Triassic 
Jurassic 
Cretaceous. 
Cainosoie :  Tertiary 


Post  Tertiary 


Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post  Pliocene 
Recent. 


rnlotozoie. — This  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  PiU«>i.i1o 

f,.,       .  fonimtlon. 

Stent  poi-twn  of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  ago 
cipally  occurring  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing 

■nge,  in  the  country  where  the  llurrnmbidgeo,  Tjachlaii,  and 
Abercrombie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed, 
long  part  of  the  coast  near  Batcman's  Bay,  and,  striking  iidnnd, 

»  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
ShoftlLaveo. 
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Cuboniforous 
Deposit*. 


The  upi>cr  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Madgee,  -whe 
they  are  overhiid  by  tlie  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  ValleyJ 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Livcrpo 
Bonge,  They  rea))pear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  tb 
Macleay  Kivor,  on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Nama 
on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Bange.  The  Silurian  rocks  con 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  meta- 
nioq)hism,  particulnrly  in  the  country  around  Bathurst  and  Hill 
End. 

Limestone  beds,  of  enormous  extent,  are  scattered  tlironghoi 
this  formation.     These  are  chiefly  composed  of  crinoids  and  coi 
which   outcrop  prominently   in    the  Wellington    District,    n« 
Molong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the  Murrunibid. 
District      In  the   limestone   formations  are  found   niagnifii 
caves,  such   as  the  Wellington,   Wiambene,  and  Fish  River, 
Jenolan  Caves,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  even  beyond  the 
confines  of   Australia.     Rocks  of  the  Devonian  age  also  e: 
near  Rydal,  where  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson  has  measui-cd  a  section 
strata,  showing  a  thickness  of  not  Ies.>5  than  10,000  feet. 

Tlie  carboniferous  formations  occupy  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Hunter,  and  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Goulbum,  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  main  range.  They  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  slope,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Castlereagh,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  tertiary  depression  which  the  Upper  Darling  drains.  They 
appear  also  on  the  south  coast,  at  Bulli  and  Coal  Cliff,  extending 
southwards  to  Bateman's  Bay,  and  erahracing  the  basins  of  the 
small  rivers  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Shoalhaven,  as  well  as  the 
lower  valley  of  the  last-named  river.  Cut  off  by  the  high  coast 
range,  the  formation  reappears  at  Marulan  and  Berrima,  again  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cox  River,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  and  at  Oapertroa 
River,  thus  forming  a  distinct  connection  with  the  great  series 
the  Hunter. 


tho^j 
a  o^H 


The  lower  coal  measures  are  included  in  the  tipper  carboniferoa 
series,  and  contain  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  some  of  remark 


\nAyAMATTA  SERIES. 


•Ue  thickness.     These  am  situated  principally  in  the  lower  valley  ^^^H 

of  the  llunter  River,  compi'i.siug  nnioiigst  others  the  Greta,  Anvil  ^^^H 

Creek,  and  West  Maitland  scams.     These  seaius  are  over-topped  ^^^H 

aod  underlaid  hv  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  of  great  thickness,  ^^^H 

tho  strata  of  this  age  being  estimated  bj  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  be  ^^^H 

10,000  feet  thick.     The  seams  in  the  Newcastle  coal-fields,  as  well  ^^^H 
as  those  in   the  Elawarra  and  coast  districts  above  and  below  coaI  aeamt!    V 

Jervis  Bay,  belong  to  the  upper  coal  measures,  in  which  also  are  ^^B 

include<l   the  Berrima  and   the   Lithgow   seams.      They  apj>ear  ^^^| 

frequently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  named,  at  a  great  elevation  ^^^H 

above  the  sea,  and  owing  to  their  almost  horizontal  strata  are  ^^^H 

worked  with  great  facility.     The  coal-bearing  strata  extend  as  far  ^^^H 

■i  the  Dp[>er  valley  of  tlie  Castlereagh,  thence  northward,  as  already  ^^^H 

mentioned,  along  the  edge  of  the  great  tertiary  series,  to  Queens-  ^^^H 

land,  in  which  colony  they  reappear  at  a  considerable  elevation.  ^^^H 

Metoxoie, — To  this  period  belong  the  Hawkesbury  and  Wiona-  hmoioIc        H 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,         ,  fomi»Uon.        ■ 

matta  series,  which  overlay  the  carboniferous  formation  of  that  ■ 

part  of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  prin-  fl 

cipal  tributaries  flow.     It  is  in  this  fonnation  that  the  wonderful  ^^^H 

gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Port  ^^^H 

Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  and  Broken  Bay  occur.     The  rocks  are  ^^^H 

warm   yeUow  s.<indstone,   and  the  thickness  of  the  strata  is  ^^^H 

ioiatcd  at  about  1,000  feet.  ^^^H 

The  Wian&matta  series  extend  round  the  metropolis  and  cover  The  wiMumiUa 
•  space  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of 
which  rest  at  Picton  on  the  south,  Eichmond  on  tlio  north,  and 
Sydney  on  the  cost  Tho  beds  are  composed  of  line  sedimentary 
sits  of  argillaceous  shales,  and  are  of  comparatively  little 
Jckness.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  hollows  worn 
denudation  out  of  the  sandstone,  on  which  they  directly  rest. 

To  the  Mcsozoio  period  l^elongs  also  the  basin  of  the  Clarence 

liver,  the  strata  of  which  consist  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  con- 

aerKtea,  intersected  by  occasional  coal  seams.     The  extent  of 

series,  dbtinctively  known  as  the  Clarence,  is  considerable. 
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I    CroUc«oa« 
I    loroiatiosu. 


stretching  tis  it  does  along  the  coast  from  tho  Tweed  to  Red  He 
and  inland  some  GO  miles. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  pai't  of  tht 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westwaitl,  towards  the  nor 
west  corner.      Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  dept 
varying  from  300  feet  to  GOO  feet,  and  lai-ge  quantities  of  wat 
have    been    obtained.      Tlio    existence    of    subterranean    wat 
throughout  this    extensive   region   has   been   practically   demon 
strated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of 
stores  with  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  i 
that  have  long  since  been  counted  out. 

iiui  \ra(«r.  Of  lato  years  the  Department  of  Mines  has  hud  at  work  It 
diii'erent  parts  of  the  Colony  a  number  of  diamond  and  other  kind 
of  drills,  and  water  augers.  Bores  have  been  put  down,  welli 
sunk,  and  artesian  supplies  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formation 
of  the  counties  of  Killara,  Lundsborongh,  and  Barrona.  One 
these  wells,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  lH  feet,  furnishes  daily  a  sappl| 
of  G0,000  gallons,  and  another,  only  49  feet  in  depth,  throws  u{ 
20,000  gallons  per  day  of  excellent  fresh  water.  Several  valuable 
supplies  of  subterranean  water  have  also  been  obtained  recentljl 
in  other  parts  of  Australia,  the  most  important  discovery  durina 
the  past  year  being  tho  famous  artesian  well  at  Barcaldine,  in 
Queensland,  one  of  tho  moat  arid  districts  on  the  continent,  whicli 
yields  daily  the  enormous  quantity  of  576,000  gallons  of  potablfl 
water.  This  is  the  Inrgest  s[)ring  ever  tapped  in  Australia,  and 
there  is  every  probability  tLnt  further  testing  of  the  corresponding 
cretaceous  formations,  which  extend  to  New  So\ith  Wales,  will 
disclose  new  underground  supplies  of  very  great,  if  not  equalj 
capacity.  Tho  effects  of  such  discoveries  upon  the  prosfierity  of' 
the  interior,  which  has  hithe»"to  been  checked  principally  by  it« 
uncertain  water  supplies,  cannot  well  be  estimated.  Tlie  water  it 
tho  case  of  the  Barcaldine  Sjiring  was  obtained  at  a  depth  of  690| 
feet,  and,  compared  with  the  aiagniticent  result,  at  the  insignificant 
cost  of  X7r5. 


1GJ.E0US  AXD  ilETAMORPniC  ROCKS. 


\fainozoic. — To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  cuncwoio 
central  aud  western  districts  of  the  Colony.  It  therefore  embraces 
the  valleys  of  the  great  western  rivers,  and  their  chief  tributaries. 
The  formation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  belt,  chiefly  of 
Silurian  rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River 
towards  the  Great  Barrier  Range,  on  the  further  aide  of  the  Darling. 
I^rgo  patches  of  Devonian  formation  are  also  raet  with  in  the  same 
region.      Milking  these  deductions,  the  tertiary  formation  covers 

B(re  than  one  tliird  of  the  whole  Colony.  The  vast  alluvial  plains 
n  fortned  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  porio<l8.  The 
iiTial  deposits  are  of  variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow,  but 
in  the  great  plains,  between  the  main  rivers  which  intersect  the 
country,  the  deposits  arc  of  very  great  depth. 

lOXEOUS  AND  METAVORPinC  FOItMATION. 
The  area  occupied  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eightli  of  the 
(Uouy — the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of 

'  <  oi  granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  serpentine.    The  granite  oraniic  tani>»> 

tiou. 
.on  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern 

mttses  of  the  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  found  out<;ropping 

Uiroaghout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of 

tbe  centre  of  the  Colony.     Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally 

in  the  country  between  the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and 

ou  boih  slopes  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  between  the  upper  wattrs 

■^tlie  Namoi  and  Macleay,  aud  divide  the  upper  Silurian  and 

^HA>oniferou8  deposits  of   the  eastern  and    western   watersheds. 

Serpentine  is  found  scattered  in  diflercnt  pai-ts  of  the  Colony,  chiefly 

atGimdagai,  Biugera,  Lucknow,  nnd  PortMacquarie.    The  granites, 

porphyries,  and  diorite  rocks  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  to 

tbe  PaliEOzoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalts,  and  others, 

•re  contemporaneous  with  the  tertiary  series. 
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PAET  VI. 


Mines  and  Minerals. 


THE  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
hiHlory,  viewed  in  the  light  of  later  events,  seems  painfull 
slow,  and  somewhat  uncertain.      Yet   its  enterprising   colonii 
must  have  been  conscious  of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to 
the  fortune  of  Austnilia,  for  on  no  other  suppoiiition  can  the 
sacrifices  and  exertions  he  understood.     To  the  nations  of  the 
world  this  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  fiot  i 
the  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad  that  the  : 
portancc   and    possible   future   of    Australia    were   in    any 
realised. 

OoM-mitOnK.  Gold-mining  was  but  for  a  brief  period  the  leading  industry  < 

these  colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded 
memorable  discovery  of  ITargraves,     Now,  amongst  the  miner 
obtaiued  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  value  to  coal,  silve 
copper,  and  tin ;  whilst  compared  with  that  of  pastoral  and 
cultural  produce  the  value  of  gold  procured  is  inconsiderable, 
tion  due  discovery  of  gold,  nevertheless,  made  Australia  a  nation,  for  I 
current  of  immigration  which  set  towards  Australia  on  the  p^ 
sence  of  the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has  never  ce 
Thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  attracted  to  these  shor 
by  the  hojK;  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of  the  Tur 
and   Bendigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewarded, 


lo  ffolil  dlft- 
covt'i^-. 


EFFECTS  OF  GOLD  DISCG^TIRY. 


.eJ  to  sliare  the  general  proBperity,  and  tliose  who  came  to 
Ug  for  goKl  readily  turned  tbeir  attention  to  tbeir  former,  but  leaa 
exciting,  [tursuita. 

The  settlement  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  affected  by  New8ouUiW»iai 

i,  ,    ,.  ,..  .  \<mnJlectalhy 

eold  discovery  to  the  same  extent  as  victoria,  vet  the  number  coW dincovery 
"  -      .  ^  •'  tlinn  Metortfc 

ersons  engaged  iu  autuiil  search  for  the  precious  metal  was  at 
lime  considerable.  This  numler  has  gradually  decreased,  as 
fields  have  been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  contained  in  their  ^ 

ly  worked  alluvial  deposits.     The  abandonment  of  a  gold-field  ^M 

is  not,  however,  always  a  loss  to  the  country.     After  the  excite-  ^^^H 

asent  has  died  out,  the  digger  makes  room  for  the  agriculturist,  ^^^H 
and  resources  of  a  more  permanent  character  are  developed,  in  parts  ^^^^| 
of  the  Colony,  which,  but  for  the  former,  would  have  been  unknown,  ^^^B 

ui],  but  for  the  agriculturist',  would  have  remained  a  wilderness.  ^M 

Gold-mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital,  for  the  Modem  mtan 

,         .  ■  .  of  tfoW-imnlDg. 

Cnction  of  plant  and  gold-saving  machinery  ;  and  the  miner,  whose 
ttock-intrade  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  nolely  of  a  pick, 

■  shovel,  and  a  tin  dish,  has  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  instance.",  ^^ 

to  aeek  other  fields  of  labour,  which  he  has  found  in  the  variety  ^M 

tl  resonrcps  with  which  nature  has  endowed  this  rich  territory.  ^M 

Some    Iiavc   sought  the  cities,   and   others  the    tields,   returning  ^H 

gradually  to  their  earlier  occupation  as  artizans  or  agriculturists.  ^U 

Hot  •  few,  however,  remained  true  to  their  miners'  instincts,  and  ^M 

have  since  assisted  in  developing  other  branches  of  the  mining  ^M 

iiulastry.     In  the  early  days  the  miner  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  ^M 

Tooarces  :  but  scientists  have  now  come  to  his  aid,  and  have  ^M 
iadica<«d  the  localities  where  in  all  likehood  his  researches  will  bo 

■ttMuled  with  success.     Thus  the  mineral  industry  iu  New  South  ^^ 

^•ks  ia  still  in  a  very  flourishing  slate,  and  maintains  a  fair  ^^^| 

H^bortion  of  the  people  of  the  Colony  in  employment  at  remu-  ^^M 

Plntive  rates.      If  to  the  search  for  metallic  ores  be  added  the  ^* 
txtraction  of  coal  and  shale,  it  will  be  found  that  minerals  and 
Betala  contribute  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  (he 

(Bplo^ment  of  its  people,  ^m 


MINES  AND  inNERALS. 


Vcnon*  cngvi^e 
ill  iiiinlni;. 


solia  Cllglj^  In 
lining. 


The  foIloTTing  table  gives  the  approximate  nnmber  of  per 
actually  engaged  in  the  principal  tiepartnients  of  mining  dur 
each  of  the  post  seven  years : — 


Peraoni  entaged  mining'  foi^ 

IgSl. 

was. 

ISOL 

1884. 

u». 

isse. 

la 

Gold   

9,060 

• 

I.17T 
4,530 

• 

4,098 
231 

I),«6 

• 

1,442 
(,000 

• 

4,S97 
817 

0,7» 

• 

1,913 
4.100 

• 

S.4S1 

a,si8 

4S 
1,T4« 
t,Bi0 

• 

0,M7 

iia 

s,eii 

1,000 

180 

7,007 

S24 

O.T07 
l.SW 

62* 
2.S14 

130 
7.S47 

100 

<v 

Silver  »nd  sllvor  lead 

VoVDtT    

u 

t 

Tin  

ij 

Iron    

1 

Coal    

n 

Sltale  

1 

^ 

Total  

1»,0K 

S0,4S7 

1H,UI7 

17,8SS 

18,8911 

19,507      IaM 

1 

*  Ko  Mtluutc  nude. 

The  populatiou  ttiiia  actually  eiigivgeil  in  mining  during  the  y« 
1887  numbered   18,399,  making  with  their  families  a  popula 
of  about  90,000,  depending  directly  upon  the  yield  of  the  mine 

Vimiiiiiy  (uni  An  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  wealth  already  derived  from  i 

1        (iiliic  of  mlniTuI       .»,r<i 
I       i<r<Kiucu  of  the    mines  of  the  Colony  mny  bo  gatlierpd  from  the  summery  hereund 

showing  the  qiLintity  and  value  of  the  jiroilucts  of  the  vario 

minerals  since  their  first  discovery  to  the  end  of  the  year  1887: 


Minenila, 


(^nantlt]-. 


ValuCL 


Oold  

.Silver    

Coal   

Shalo 

Tin  (ingots) 

„    (ore  anrl  regului) 

Copper  (iugots)    

,,       (ore  and  regulus) 

Iron   

Antimony  (tnctal)   

«.         (ore)   

Biimuth    

Silver  lend  ore  (ore)     , . . . 
,,  (metal)  .. 

Aabestoa    

8uD(Iry  minerals 

Total  value 


9,885,093  or. 

2,Pi?,038  ,. 

39,892,S62  tons 

481,252  „ 

85,078  „ 

16.772  „ 

79.1.33  „ 

3.761  „ 

36,229  „ 

474  „ 

3.222  .. 

105  „ 

15,895  „ 

13,221  „ 

20  „ 


£ 

36,S«.%717 

t!l2..VSlj 

Iii,«;9<M0« 

I.<t«»,174 

7,104,111 

82.1.765 

ri,{)5r>,i42 

108.210 
S65,-(<lo 

67,239 

20.576 

1.193,403 

488 
41.057 


£72.938,402 


PAYABLE  GOLD  DISCOVERED. 


METALLIC  MINERALS. 
Gold. — Amongst  the  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  Colony, 
gold  occupies  a  foremost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity 
which  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  raised,  and  of  the  influence 
which  its  discovery  has  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  <late  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for 
A  long  time  the  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the  question  as 
to  the  original  discoverer  a  long  disputed  ona  It  is  now  agi-eed, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities 
during  the  early  days,  when  the  Colony  was  ft  convict  settlement, 
but  for  obvious  State  reasons  the  matter  remauied  secret.  The 
first  authentic  record  of  the  discovery  of  gold  is  contained  in  an 
extract  from  Assistant  Surveyor  James  McBrian's  Field-book, 
bearing  date  IGtli  February,  1823,  in  which  the  following  note 
appears  : — "  At  8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-tree — 
at  this  place  1  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and 
in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the 
Tisli  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  the 
spot  to  which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  years 
afterwanla. 


Gold. 


Firnt  uieiitioTi 
of  gold. 


In  1839,  Count  Strzclecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd, 
and  communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  CJipps,  but  ho  was 
rc-questod  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  gold  should  itnjicril  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the 
settlement.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1811  in 
the  Macquarie  Valley  and  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  precious  metal  would  be  found  abundantly 
dispersed  throughout  the  territory. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were  Actual  .liwovcry 
proved  to  exist  in  New  South  Wales,  and  IhLs  important  discovery 
was  due  to  Mr.  £.  Hammond  Uargraves,  who,  on  his  return  somo 
time  previously  from  California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
the  localities  ia  which  he  had  found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial 


of  [)a>ablL'  gultl. 


MIXES  AKD  MIKERAIS. 


gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  in  the  distric 
of  Bathurst  and  Wellington.     Prospecting  operations  followed 
the  neighbourhood,  with   the  result  of  which  every  one  is  no 
familiar.     A  few  weeks  later  the  rich  deposits  of  Ballarat,  Mou 
Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields,  were  discovered  in  Victoria; 
the  world  witnessed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  the 
colonies,  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had   taken  pli 
to  California.     The  probable  effects  of  the  movement  were 
clearly  seen  at  the  time,  either  here  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1 
it  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  states,  whose  future  is  surtounde 
w^ith  the  brightest  promise. 

_A]lurUi  gold.  Native  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  whicii  has,  I 

far,  been  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  wasiirst  met  with  in  easily 
worked  alluvial  deposita  Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted 
tlio  greater  number  of  uiiuers,  as  the  precious  metal  is  dug  oat 
without  costly  appliances.  But,  however  rich  Ihey  may  be,  Uiesa 
deposits  are  very  soon  worked  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of 
limited  extent.  The  miners  engaged  in  testing  alluvial  defKuits 
for  gold  form  a  floating  population,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
migrate  from  one  colony  to  another.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold 
is  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  minerals;  it  also  occurs  in 
the  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  appearance,  and 
some  of  considerablo  size.  Though  New  South  Wales  has  not 
yielded  nuggets  of  so  extraordinary  a  size  as  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  Victoria,  some  very  splendid  specimens  of  that  gold 
formation  have,  nevertheless,  been  unearthed  at  various  times. 


tMrvali 


■  valuo. 


Thus,  in  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Tur 
River  gold-fields  which  weighed  106  B).,  or  1,272  oz.    In  Novemb 
1858,  at  BurranJong,  near   Orange,  another  nugget  was  four 
which,  when  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt 
pure  gold,  of  the  value  of  j£4,389  Ss.  lOd.     A  third  nugget,  calle 
the  Brennan,  wiu  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  .£1,156.     In  18S0 1 
1 882,  several  nuggets  which  were  unearthed  at  Teniora  weighe 
from  59  to  139  oz.,  and  in  1887,  nuggets  wore  found  by  fossicken. 


EXTENT  OF  GOLD-FIELDS. 


in  rarioua  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  -which,  weighing  rcspec- 
tirelv  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  ami  32  ex.,  were  unearthed  at 
Hargrares  ;  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  limestone  Creek. 
Hie  Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  347  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that 
yt»T  at  Maitland  Bur. 

Althoueh  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  Puithcr  <»««»- 

.  crlM  piot»M«. 

been  practically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked  out, 
tkere  is  amjilc  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
merely  scratched.  The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted for  more  than  thirtj'-sLic  years  ;  but  new  goldtieUls  and  fresh 
deposits  are  nevertheless  being  continually  discovered  in  localities 
>i.-d  to  have  Ijcen  thoroughly  examined,  and  several  of  the 
recently  opened  up  hid  fair  to  rival  in  extent  and  richness 
tlio  liiiist  celebrated  diggings  of  the  early  days.  The  gold  forma- 
tion is  very  widely  ditfu.scd  throughout  the  Colony,  as  may  be 
gatLercd  from  the  fact  that  the  golil-fields  of  Albert,  Delegate, 
and  iSollina  are  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each  other; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  countiy  covered  by 
formations,  in  association  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds 
70,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  mctui  has  also  been  found 
in  formations  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  con- 
sideraMe  portion  of  this  area,  cijual  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Colony,  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pick 
of  the  miner. 


uicaalnl 


It  is  well-known  to  the  mining  public  that  many  mines  which  ^uit 
ffkVB  pronuse  of  handsome  results  were  abandoned  in  the  early  •>">* 
days,  Bunply  because  llie  appliances  at  hand  were  not  suificieutly 
powerful  or  well  directed  to  save  the  gold  containfd  in  the  foreign 
Batter  with  which  it  was  found  associated.  At  Wattle  Flat,  on 
the  Turon  River,  and  at  many  places  on  the  older  gold-fields,  gold 
vaa  found  in  the  great  dejwsits  of  iron  pyrites,  which  have  since 
proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree  payable;  but  these  claims, 
when  apjiarently  exhausted,  were  abandoned  some  years  ago,  the 
i  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  obtain  from  the 


XIXZS  AXD  MIXBBAUS. 


prjrrilei  Um  vkole  ti  tk  gald  tbejr  oooUined.     Improved  metbo 
of  rxtmctioa  hare  moot  been  inr«nted  4u:id  a  rich  harvest  avraid 
UiR  Mkilled  miaer  wlw  sImD  bring  to  bear  upon  the  development  < 
thU  induiitry  modem  knowledge  and  a|ipliances  such  as  arc  being 
nacceMf  iilly  employed  in  other  countries. 

(lold  is  uIho  found  in  quartz  veins,  occurring  in  older  and  i 
iiiiii'|ihio  rocka,  and  even  more  frequently  in  argillaceous  hiaXtt, 
cliluritir,  and  talcose  schists,  as  well  as  granite  and  por|>hyrT. 
Vi'iii  gold  is  osNOciated  more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  ihoiigli 
fuuiiil  with  c<>|>iH'r  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  also  in  serpentine 
niid  Hiiltoxloii.  But  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quartz  veins  reqtiirea 
I  ho  ei-eolion  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-saving  ap[ili>inces, 
(ttvx^ving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  as  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 
|WilMNMik  Quarts  mining  is  generally  carried  on  by  comjianiea, 
M¥fk«vy  t4  which  regularly  pay  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 

fVt  |«M      <^^»«»^  «'>»■*  »*'    *l>^*  exceeding  richness  of  many   of  these  gold 
y^.,. ,  „.A,  \^i  Miii\t\l  fivm  ft  few  jmrticulttrs  Keating  to  the  yield 
I  ^ .  '  wiwv  »l  Hill  Knd,  which  were  recorded  during  18T 

\W  vUw««vy  «f  »WI  y«ir  lOi  cwt.  of  gold  was  raised  at  Beyers 
j^y,  t   H   '  ,    r,'»  «»<»(e  from  10  tons  of  stuff,  and  a  slab  of  v(' 

J,  ,  ,,,m,  iho  Mme  mine,  weighing  630  lb.,  and  i 

V^^  -  'M\^  li,^**^*  «**'^>'  ^  Ro**^  *"  '^*°  exhibited. 

iv  ,       '.  .  «^iv  al!«>  sliowu.     The  Mint  returns 

.y  ,.  ,,,i„<,  during  1873  from  415  tons  of  veii^ 

j^ ,  .  ,  \«Ih«v  X«.\2S«  1 2s.     Krohman's  Conipai^l| 

lt(  '   ^         .    ,     .     >n„|  ivttiin*  were  LM.OID  oz.  8  dwt.  of  gol^ 

jMl  \«  li  '       i     n  |y**W«l  <>»  «^''  *•<'*♦•  »l»««»«^  »»'l  earbonifer 

1^  |(,  yy    \i  i'Ui4te  dwhwlwi  it  in  U»e  Ilawkeshi 

|„  ,s.\\  \\w  ti'Mlh  »l<le  of  Sydney  Harbour,  n 

iv  ai«:'  W.vm.m  \m  H  «•  >ll«<Hluititl  though  the  sand  at 


GOLD  COINED  AND  EXPORTED. 


month  of  tlie  Richmond  River.     Alone  tlie  southern  part  of  the  Praiiuti.ni 

°  '  ottfolii. 

coast  of  New  South  Wales  gold  has  been  fo\ind  new  the  shore  in 
the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  at 
Bemiagni,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moruya  and 
Eden,  iniiHjrtant  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  have  also  been 
made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  colony 
in  which  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  throughout  the  whole  territory, 
,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  deposits  e.\ist  which  will  offer  to 
be  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field  of  ennjloyment  for 
ny  years  to  come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  woinhtami 

°  .  value  of  K"W 

coined  and  exported  yearly  since  1851  : —  uportod. 


\mr. 

wdghu 

Value, 

Y(ar. 

Wdghl. 

VdM. 

oz. 

£ 

OI. 

£ 

18SI 

144,120-88 

468,330 

1870 

240,401-86 

916,409 

1853 

819,751 -OS 

2,CG0,946 

1871 

321,468-70 

1,232,011 

I8S3 

548.052-99 

1,781,172 

1872 

424.100-23 

1,034,821 

1854 

237,910-70 

773,209 

1873 

.300,849-97 

1,389.705 

1&S5 

170.145-73 

Cl.3,148 

1874 

270,71012 

1,038,844 

1S30 

183.946  36 

666,155 

1875 

2-29-385-55 

881,480 

1837 

161,043-20 

010,712 

1870 

l.'>,5,166-37 

581.689 

18S8 

280,5.57 -03 

1,082,805 

1S77 

122.019-24 

463.130 

1859 

323,0841)2 

1,2.17,602 

1878 

117,977-83 

423.184 

1860 

381,613-90 

1,445,158 

1879 

107,640-38 

399,187 

iseil 

459,879-20 

1,771,8.'55 

1880 

110,7.'K)-52 

4.14,041 

1862 

616,909-71 

2,3C0.3S3 

1881 

145,53205 

550,111 

1803 

467,390-05 

1.791.534 

1S82 

129.233-28 

49l,.'>94 

1884 

341,05412 

1,.304,735 

isa-j 

1-22.25658 

452,611 

1865 

364.540-03 

1.390,803 

1S84 

105,933-43 

390,229 

1866 

287,5»4-29 

1,103,246 

1885 

100,067-10 

366,388 

1807 

269.407-35 

1,04.3,458 

1886 

98.44C-27 

3ri,-.,600 

1868 

258,773-41 

1,003,002 

1887 

108,101-00 

380,771 

1889 

252,13014 

967,025 

Total 

9,845,890-31 

30,470,409 

XmTES  AXD  inXERALS. 


ttecUac  ingoM 


mlalaf. 


This  table  sbows  that  the  production  of  gold  in  New  South 
Wnles  has,  since  the  year  1872,  considerably  decroascd.  This 
decreaae  is  exfilaiucd  by  the  fact  that  the  rich  allu\'ial  deposits 
discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  other 
resources  of  a  more  permanent  nature  are  being  developed.  Tha 
latter  offer  steadier  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  without,] 
it  is  true,  the  chance  of  accumulating  rapid  fortunes,  but  witb 
more  security  against  loss. 

The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and     i 
Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feederflH 
of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  and 
Braidwood  districts.     In    1880,    the  Temoj-a  gold-tielda,    icr  the     ' 
Murrumbidgee  district,  about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  inland  towafl 
of  Wagga  Wagga,  were  discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  ft 
flourishing  condition.     The  district  ia  now  drifting  from  mining 
into  an  important  agricultund  settlement.     In  the  north  of  the 
Colony,  in  the  New  England  district ;  on  the  coast,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester ;  and  in   the  extreme  north-west,   at  Mount  Pool 
and  Mount  Browne,  Mili>ariuka  and  Tibooburra,  the  gold-delda' 
sustain    a   coivsiderablo   population   of   miners.      The   system   of 
hydraulic  sluicing  is  adopted  in  only  two  or  three  mines  in  the 
New  England   district,  and  at  Kiandra,  on   the  southern  table- 
lands, where  extensive  reservoirs  have  been  formed,  and  the  face 
of  the  rocks  attacked  in  various  places.     In  1886  the  Kiandra 
Oold-mining  Company  produced  2,454  oz.  of  gold. 


!-inlnlii(r.        Tl»e  principal  quartz  veins  are  situated  near  Bathurst,  in  the 

Hill    End   district,    and   tlie   Mudgee   and  Cudgegong   gold-tield,_ 
which  latter  had  already  yieldetl  up  to  the  end  of  1886  1,072,75SB 
OJt,  or  over  44i  tons  of  gold,  valued  at  £4,162,650.     The  geological 
snrveyor,   who   examined    this  field  in    1886,   reported    that   its 
resources  are  far  from   being  exhaustwl     At  Adelong,   Tumut, 
Jindem,  and  near  Gundagai,  reefs  are  also  profitably  worked,  oafl 
well  M  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Colony  and  in  tlio  northeastern 
dtatricts  at  Fairfield. 


QUARTZ  MIXING. 


Much  enteqirlse  has  been  shown  during  1867  in  the  search  for  Rcviv»iofqiu 
gold  ;  and  quartz  reefs  have  been  openc-il  up  in  many  parts  of  the 
Colony  with  profitable  results.  Old  workings  which  had  been 
abandoned  years  ago  under  a  ]irevailiiig  idea  that  they  were  valu- 
able only  on  the  surface,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instance, 
been  tested  to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feet,  have  been  reopened 
witli  very  encouraging  results.  This  is  principally  the  case  at 
Ironbarks  and  at  Lewis  Ponds,  the  latter  district  having  since 
proved  as  rich  in  silver  as  in  gold  deposits.  In  the  country 
surrounding  the  great  copper  mines  of  Cobar,  Nynmgec,  and 
Mount  Hope,  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Darling  Rivei-s,  reefs 
have  been  recently  discovered;  the  prospects  thoroughly  justifying 
the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  development  of  these  mines.  From 
the  extreme  west  of  tJio  Colony,  the  reports  of  the  mining  wardens 
ai*  equally  encouraging,  whUe  in  the  Tumut  and  Adclong,  and 
other  southern  mining  districts,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and 
the  north-west  coast  much  enterprise  is  being  cxlilbited  in  the 
h  for  the  precious  metal.  An  important  feature  of  thu  gold- 
ling  industry  during  1687  is  the  fact  that  the  nuinlwr  of  persons 
aployed  in  alluvial  mining  and  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
urce  have  diminished  in  a  con.siderable  proportion,  whilst  quartz- 
ling  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  permanent  industry,  the 
18  from  that  source  being  greater  in  1887  than  for  some  years 


I  Tho  authority  to  dig  for  gold  costs  only  lOs.  ayear,  and  entitles  Authority  to  tlii,'. 
sessor  not  only  to  take  up  ground  for  mining,  but  also  to 
pr,  in  a  town,  a  \  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acre  of  land  for 
buainess  site.     Mineral  licenses  are  also  obtainable  at  a  cost  of 
per  year,  entitling  the  holder  to  from  40  to  6t0  acres  of  Crown 
,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  mineiuls  other  than  gold. 


In  1887,  992  applications  were  made  for  auriferous  hind  com-  Kxtcntofo 

'^'  oiitenniM. 

sing  an  area  of  7,315  acres.  The  steam-engines  employed  in 
qaartz-miuing  numbered  02,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,133  horse- 
power.    There  were  also  72  crushing  machines,  and  439  stamp- 


MIXES  AND  MIKERA.LS, 


flolil  Mill  to 

gydiioy  Mini. 


heads.  In  alluvial  mining  there  were  employed  19  steam-engines, 
whoso  aggregate  equalled  252  Lorae-power.  The  value  of  the 
machinery  employed  in  gold-mining  in  1887  is  estimated  at 
£332,168.  During  the  year  1887,  the  number  of  persons  more  or 
less  regularly  employed,  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  in  gold- 
mining  was  6,000,  of  whom  5,420  were  Europeans  and  640  Chinese. 
There  were  3,023  persons  engaged  in  c|uartz-miaing,  2,527  in  the 
alluvial  diggings,  and  as  to  510  it  is  not  stated  whether  alluvial 
or  quartz. 


The  quantity  of  gold  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage^! 
the  produce  of  New  South  Wales,  amounted  to  105,2G8'71  oz.,  of; 
the  gross  value  of  £375,787  16s.  3d.,  the  average  price  per  os. 
being  £3  1 1&  5d.  The  respective  quantities  of  gold  sent  to  the 
Mint  from  the  various  mining  districts  of  the  Colony  in  the  years 
18SG  and  1887  are  shown  hereunder. 


Co'noKt-  of  troll 
In  Sjilnc.i . 


I 


nijtritt. 


igsd. 


Dntliurst    

Tanibaroora  and  Taron 

Mudgeo 

Laohhui 

Albert   

Southern  

Ttinint  and  Adclong  ... 

Pi-el  ainl  Uralla  

Hunter  oiid  Macleay ... 
f'larenee  and  Kichmood 

New  Knglaud  

Ix>calitie8  unknown    ... 


81,854-72 


1887. 


01. 

oz. 

16,356-46 

17.075-53 

4,420-08 

2,00<!00 

4.034-% 

4,7«615 

10.014 -1)1] 

10.83213 

3,390-02 

4,l!)9-29 

3  904-00 

5,181-86 

7,415-80 

4,385-30 

1,612-84 

3.187-41 

1,555-81 

882-22 

769-34 

6-20-71 

1.270-10 

974-2:1 

30,120-20 

50.551-22 

105,208-71 


I 

I 


Til  is  return  exhibits  an  increase  of  13,413-99  oz.  ui  favour  of 
the  year  1887.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  which  passed  through 
this  establishment  in  1887  being  the  largest  since  the  year  1881.    , 

The  average  weight  of  gold  obtained  by  each  miner  in  1887  was 
18-19  oz.,  valued  at  £65  2s.  3d.,  but  of  the  number  nominaUjr 


ALLirviAL  GOLD. 


iged  in  gold-mining  not  a  few  follow  other  pursuits  during  a 
rtion  of  the  year.     Atteuijits  Lave  Iwcn  made  to   aRcertaiii  as 

far  as  practicable  the  average  yield  per  ton  of  alluvium  treated, 
lid  per  ton  of  quartz  crushed,  for  tlio  whole  colony.  As  regards 
luvial  mining,  the  figures  given  lielow  can  only  be  considered 

M  an  approximation,  since  they  represent  the  results  of  only  a 

few  washings. 

The  following  table  shows  the  reaultH  obtained  from  the  treat-  viel.l  of  uUu- 
incut  of  certain  parcels  of   alluvium  in    1887,   which  may   not 
appear  altogether  satisfactory,  but  the  statement  embraces  such  a 
very  small   proportion  of  tho  total  quantity  treated  as  to  be  of 
oomi>aratively  little  value  for  statistical  purposes. 


1                   liiitiict. 

Quantity. 

Average  jwr  Uin. 

Yield  of  Gold. 

Tnmnt  and  Adelong 

Tom 
6,653 

01.  dwt      KT. 

0    H      i-yj 

ot.     dut.  gr. 
1  722     9     0 

LAchtan                     

l(),7(i3         0    2    ll<)7 

158         0    4      0-45 

0,000         0    0      240 

1  .'JJ-l    la     0 

31    1.5     0 

Peel  and  Urall* 

25    0    0 

i 

22,574 

0    2     18-42 

3,123  10    0 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtained  Yield  itrm 
om  certain  parcels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mining 


Oiitiict. 


Qiuntily. 


Average  per  ton, 


Yield  of  Gold. 


ftthartt  

nharoors  iind  Turon.. 

_    clUan    

fiinthcrn  

Tninut  anrl  AHelong 

I'eel  anil  Uralla 

Hontcr  Aiitl  Mac'leay..,. 
~  ncc  and  Uiubmond 
lew  Kngland 


Tom. 

44,291 

3,134 

8,630 

4.273 

3,175 

685 

258 

208 

1,266 

2,726 


GS,455 


oz.  dwL 

0  u 

0  8 

0  10 

0  2 


0  14 

1  2 
1  3 
0  10 

0  7 

1  I 


P-- 
13-51 

21-10 
4-97 

2-200 
7-43 

21  00 
G'l4 
8-31 
717 
303 


0    U      413 


ox.      du*t,  gr. 

14,d.-)3  17     1 

1..391  IS  20 


8,200 

6-29  0 

2,271  13 

6«9  2 

SOO  0 

170  0 

462  0 


2,879  10 


31,507    9  14 
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A*  lite  of  Ae  fini  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,^ 
t*  tW  cMfd  af  Ac  year  1887,  the  qnantity  of  gold  produced  in  th^^l 

ounckii  m  Ikt  ifcwl  ^aee  of  thirty-six  years,  and  the  value  ( 
this  ftwima6am.  m  tttimtmUi\,  cat  the  antliority  of  the  rctunui 
&■  Sfimmf  ftiiwli  of  the  Boyml  Mint,  at  the  enormoas  sum  of 
£32S,7TI,190(.    Tke  ahmrv  of  och  colony  in  the  prodoction  of  thi| 


M 


'vmhk  k  gitna  hereaiider 

— 

W«%1l». 

TalM 

Hot  Sooth  WalM 

OS. 

9.845.907 

65,OIO.n;W 

5,4.-?-2,'>7(} 

2.U.449 

49.3,2>i2 

ll,I47.T4-t 

£ 
3C,470..%9 

VHkna. ^ 

2iH).(M:!.730^ 

l!).7Sfl.S.U^^| 

830,952^^ 

1.8(M.3fi6        1 

43,751,999         1 

82.16I.S91 

322,771.190 

QcU 


jliwiMiniil  in  Western  Australia,  and  r««fs  and 
!■•«  aav  hna  worked  for  the  last  two  or  th 
hi»«f  AaprMMMSs  metal  extracted  has  not 


thrM^ 


1882,  the  quantity  of  silver  niis«d  in 

bat  in  that  and  the  following 

«f  Ais  metal,  associated  principally 

in  Tarions  parts  of  the 

a»  iW  Kev  England  district,  and,^^ 

and  at  Silverton,  on  the^T 

Unfortunately  smelting 

oviag  to  the  serious 

tiwo  -x^mn  foUoving  the  dis- 

'^S  I.  howvrcr,  the  principal 

iraaMB  mre  erected  on 

.«••  yiUK*|Ji^  biMb  «l  ^Kuiny  Con<r  and  at  Silrer- 


RICHNESS  OF  SILVER  MIKES. 


The  Ge!d  of  Silverton  has,  during  tlie  years  1885,  1886,  and  Tiic  Broken 
1887,  atUiinod  an  immense  valae.  Discoveries  Lave  been  niiide 
along  the  Barrier  Range  at  Broken  Hill,  Umbernmberka,  The 
Pinnacle,  and  many  other  points  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  Silver- 
ton  wines  has  spread  over  the  whole  world.  The  richer  de)>osits 
worked  are  those  held  bj  the  now  celebrated  Broken  Hill  Fro- 
prirtary  Company.  This  mine  was  discovered  towards  tlie  end 
of  8«'ptemljer,  1883,  by  Mr.  Charles  Rasp,  a  boundary  rider  ou 
Mount  Gipis  Run.  It  was  originally  held  by  a  small  syndicate, 
but  was  formed  into  a  public  company  in  1885,  with  a  limited 
capital  of  16,000  shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £19  each  paid  up. 
Work  was  at  once  started  on  a  large  scale,  and  discoveries  of 
cstremely  rich  deposits  of  silver  ore  have  since  been  almost  of 
daily  occurrence. 

The  wlver  dejKjsits  extend  over  an  area  of  about  2,500  square  n«rrierl 

ftihcrdci 

miles  in  the  Barrier  Range  district,  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and 
on  the  confines  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  South  Australia. 
The  iiunit>er  of  leases  recently  taken  up  is  very  liirgc,  and  many 
ventures  have  been  floated  into  public  companies,  giving  rise  to  an 
amount  of  speculation  in  shares  in  the  mining  e.xchaiige  of  Silver- 
ton  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  Australian  colonies,  which  recalls 
the  old  days  of  gold  discoveries.  In  the  Barrier  Range  district  the 
lodea  occur  in  silurian  metaniorphic  micaceous  schists,  intruded  by 
gnuiite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  numerous  quartz 
nefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-l)earing.  The  Brokon  Hill  Icdo  is  the 
lai^jfet  as  yet  discovered.  It  varie.s  in  width  from  10  feet  to  100 
feet,  »nd  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having 
heeu  t*ken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  subdivided  into 
Bomeroua  leases,  held  by  mining  companies  and  syndicates,  whose 
•g^n-^ate  nominal  capital  amounts  to  several  millions  sterling. 


Tl>e   Broken    Hill   Proprietary  Company   holds    the   premier  Brokon  urn 
poidtion.     They  have  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  comiin}!^ 
plant  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted 
tbe  aerviccs  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been 


Yiclil  at  Pro- 
|>rlutar)  Uino. 


gained  in  tho  celebratoJ  silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States 
of  Anierica.  During  the  year  1887  they  raisetl  51,000  tons  of 
ore,  from  which  05  tons  18  cwt  of  silver,  vahieil  at  £394,790, 
and  9,9H  tons  of  lead,  valueil  at  £69,400,  were  extnicteil.  An 
idea  may  be  gathered  of  tlie  value  of  this  mine,  around  which  is  now 
settled  a  population  estimated  at  some  6,000  to  7,000  jjersons,  when 
it  is  known  that  during  the  great  silver  "boom"  which  occurr 
in  the  early  part  of  tlioycar  1888,  the  shares  were  quoted  at  X39 
whilst  now  that  the  market  has  again  i-etiiruod  to  a  more  reason- 
able state,  they  are  still  quoted  at  .£240,  representing  a  capital 
value  of  £3,840,000  for  this  mine  alone.  The  dividends  paid  in 
1887  by  the  Proprietary  mine  amounted  to  £200,000,  and  from  a 
statement  lately  made  public  it  is  shown  that  up  to  the  end  of  that 
year  this  mine  had  turned  out  3,189,921  oz.  of  silver  and  12,39 
tons  of  lead,  of  the  gross  value  of  £761,000,  and  £272,000  wi 
paid  in  dividends,  The  shareholders  also  divided  tho  proceeds 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  lln'ir  lease,  wliidi  was  oiFered  to  the  public 
in  London  and  in  (lie  Australian  markets,  nl  the  enormous  capital 
of  £1,000,000.  This  company,  which  is  known  as  Broken  Hill 
Block  14,  commenced  opernt)on.s  at  the  lat'cr  cml  of  the  year  1887. 
and  had  already  raised  800  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £4,800. 


9^ 


lai 

1 


Among  the  numerous  other  mines  which  operated  in  1887,  tho 
Umberumbcrka  Company  raised  4,605  tons  of  ore,  of  which  1,605 
Value  (it  silver     tous  were  sold  for  .£34,330.    The  total  value  of  the  export  of  silver 

nlMil  in  ItaiTicr         ...  ,  ,„.,..  ,    .       .  „„_ 

dittrirt.  and  silver  ores  from  tlio  Barrier  district  amounted  in  1887 

£522,455.  The  galena  lodes  at  Thackaringa  have  also  attracts 
considerable  attention,  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  suCce 
of  these  mines,  numbers  of  miners  were  attracted  to  the  district,  an 
the  population,  whicli  in  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  han<i 
had  risen  to  an  estimated  total  of  16,000  souls  at  the  end  of  1887.' 
Tho  jii-oximity  of  Silverton  and  the  Barrier  district  to  the  Colony 
of  ^kluth  Australia  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
business  people  fit  Adelaide,  who  were  not  slow  to  realise  the 
advantages  which  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towoi'ds  their 
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•jutal  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such  immense  wealth.  The  railway 
jrstem  of  South  Australia  was  inmietliatcly  extended  to  the  horiter, 
nd  ia  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  a  tramway  waa  laid  down, 
bos  connecting  the  town  of  Silverton,  and  the  mines  of  Broken 
lill,  with  the  railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Pirie,  in  the  latter 
Htsnce  reducing  the  land  carriage  by  some  70  to  SO  miles. 

Tlie  success  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  Mines  gare  rise  throughout 
South  Wales  to  a  veritable  silver  fever,  and  parties  of  miners 
abroad  in  all  directions  searching  for  the  precious  mineral, 
gy  was  in  many  instances  rewardtd  by  the  discovery  of 
•le  lodes.  Thus  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Tuena,  Mount  Costigan,  and 
other  places  between  Goiilburn  and  Orange,  huge  do[)Osit8  of 
Over  were  discovered.  Tlic  Lewis  Ponds  Gold  and  Silver  mining 
Jompany  commenced  operations  at  once,  and,  at  a  depth  of  1 17 
eet,  struck  a  lode  of  gossan  ore,  containing  chlorides  of  silver  and 
cbonates  of  lead,  with  a  fair  jicrccntage  of  gold.  The  geological 
Nntion  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of  sandstone,  limc- 
itone,  micaceous  talcose  slates,  and  porphyry.  At  Mount  Costigan, 
»**rTnena,  30,000  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £1,875,  and  103  tons  of 
wmI  were  extracted  ;  and  several  companies  have  since  been  formed 
to  work  lease-s  in  the  neighbourhood  known  as  the  Cordilleras. 

The  Sunny  Comer  Company,  which  had  paid  handsome  dividends 
in  18S6,  and  yielded  £160,000  wortli  of  silver,  suflered  a  temporary 
dieck  in  1S87  ;  but  16,472  tons  of  ore  were  nevertheless  extracted, 
toA  318,016  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £55,652,  were  produced.  In 
tbe  Tutnut  and  Monaro  districts,  numerous  argentiferous  lodes 
^B  discovered,  and  great  excitement  was  the  consequence.  The 
UBevrery  of  extremely  rich  silver  lodes  at  White  Rock,  near  Fair- 
ield,  in  the  New  England  district,  followed  by  that  of  auriferous 
•nd  argentiferous  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood,  Lrougiit  up  liio 
excitement  to  fever  heat,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
ulted  for  these  muies,  which  were  oflered  to  the  public  at  prices 
Uitt  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed  fabulous.  The  closing 
tioalhs  of  1887,  and  the  early  part  of  18S8,  witnessed  all  over 
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AostnlU  ui  extravagant  silver  mania,  whicli  haa  aiuce  considerablj 
Mbided,  to  the  detriment  of  many  who  wore  induced  to  invest 
their  capital  in  speculative  properties.  Numerous  companies  were 
formed,  whose  shares,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  work  had  not 
in  many  instances  been  carried  out  beyond  the  initiatory  and 
prospecting  stage,  became  a  medium  of  speculation  which  could 
not  but  end  in  disaster.  But  this  affects  principally  undeveloped 
mines,  and  properties  whose  value  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Old 
and  fairly  established  mines  continue  to  prosper,  notwithstanding 
the  depresmon  in  the  share  market,  and  tlie  coming  yean  will 
doubtless  witness  a  very  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver 
and  silver  ores  in  New  SouUi  Wales.  In  some  instances  great 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  reducing  refractory  ores,  and  it  is  found 
tnore  profitable  to  ship  the  ore  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  i 
concentrated  state,  which  fact  explains  the  anomaly  exhibited  Ly 
tlic  figures  showing  the  value  of  silver  produced  in  18?7  as  compared 
vith  the  pi'oduction  of  1886. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  lol 
tl,e  en.l  of  1887  wOl  be  »een  from  the  following  table  :- 
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and  it  may  be  confidently 
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expected  that,  as  new  tnines  are  opened,  and  the  first  mines  dis- 
eorerad  are  brought  into  full  working  order,  the  exportsof  this  metal 
will  rapidly  increase.  The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and 
lead  mines  in  1887  was  1,670,  and  the  average  value  of  mineral 
won,  per  miner  engaged,  during  1887,  amounted  to  X343   lOs. 

Tin. — This  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and  basaltic  Tin. 
country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  near  Tenterfield  and 
V^otable  Creek,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England.  Tin  has 
also  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  antl  rjiiite  lately 
in  the  Barrier  Banges,  at  Poolaniacca,  but  no  other  tii-Uls,  besides 
IhoM  already  mentioned,  have  as  yet  received  any  practical 
Serelopment  Tlie  deposits  occur  in  the  shape  of  stream  and  lode 
tin,  and  are  worked  by  European  and  Chinese  miners.  Although 
Uiis  mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  back 

the  year  1853  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales 
only  took  jilace  in  the  year  1872,  and  since  that  date,  to  the  year 
1882,  tbe  output  from  the  mines,  and  the  e.xport  of  tin,  increased  output  of  tia 

uilnua. 

ia  a  remarkable  ratio,  as  illustrated  in  the  statement  below. 
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1872 

47     0 

0,482 

849    0 

41,337 

47,810 

187.3 

911     0 

107,795 

.1,660    0 

226.641 

334,436 

187* 

4,101     0 

366.189 

2,118    0 

118,133 

484,.122 

1875 

6,038    0 

475,168 

2,022    0 

86.143 

561,311 

1*70 

5,449    0 

379,M18 

1,509    0 

60..320 

430.638 

1877 

7.230    0 

477,9.52 

824    0 

.30..588 

608.540 

1S78 

6.085    0 

362,072 

1,125    0 

.1,3,750 

3».'5,822 

1879 

5,107     2 

343,075 

813  15 

2it.274 

372,349 

1880 

6,47«    8 

440,615 

082    6 

30.722 

471,337 

1881 

7,590  17 

686,511 

609    6 

37,492 

724,003 

1882 

8,059    0 

800,571 

611     0 

32,800 

8.13,461 

1883 

8,680     1 

802,867 

443     4 

21.685 

824,552 

18M 

6,315  16 

.'HHi,72i> 

.149  13 

14,861 

521,587 

1886 

4.657  18 

390,458 

534  18 

25.168 

41.'-.,020 

1886 

4,640  18 

449,.T<)3 

,326  18 

18,350 

4«7.r..-.:i 

1887 

Total 

4,669    8 

509.009 

291   13 

16,411 

525.420 

85,078    6 

7.104,111 

16,771  13 

823,765 

7,927,876 
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Tin   has,   it  will  be  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  considcp 
degree  to  the  general  development  of  tbe  natural  wealth  of 
Colony,  and  in  point  of  value  its  a^regate  production  stands 
th«  tbii-d  place  after  gold  and  coal,  while  for  some  years  past  id 
yearly  production  has  even  been  in  excess  of  that  of  gold, 
production  of  this  metal  is  now  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  I 
country,  and  as  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited  tbe  quant 
raised  depends  entin?ly  ujion  the  price  realised. 


»«*«*• 


Vtxini  1S72  to  18S2,  ■when  the  tin-mining  industry  was  at 
greatest  height  and  prasperity,  tbe  value  of  the  mineral  expor 
had  increased  from  £47,819  to  £833,461.  In  1883  tbe  produc 
of  the  former  year  was  nearly  nuiint&ined,  but  since  that  tin 
owing  to  protracted  dry  seasons,  which  in  many  cusea  preven^j 
mining  opt'mtions,  combined  with  the  comparatively  low  pr 
which  the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  output  decreased^ 
1883  to  £415,6'2G.  Since  tlien,  however,  the  principal  causeai 
the  fidliug  otT  iu  value  have  been  removed,  and  the  present  sad 
factory  price  has  already  induced  a  rcvivaL  The  increase  in  I 
value  of  tin  produced  in  1887  is  due  solely  to  tbe  improreme 
in  the  price  of  this  metal,  which  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  i 
the  Euro^n  metal  market  during  that  year.  Tbe  production 
has  ramaineil  about  the  same  iu  New  South  Wales  since  1885,  but 
in  the  yvAT  1887  it  shows  a  >-alue  of  £525,420,  or  an  increase  of 
£57,707  on  that  of  18SC.  For  a  period  of  some  months  the  liu 
market  was  controlled  by  a  French  syndicate,  and  the  price  of  the 
metal,  which  was  quototl  at  £116  per  ton  in  Januarj-,  1887,  ran 
up  to  £166  at  the  end  of  the  year,  fluctuating  between  the  latter 
price  and  £170,  until  February,  1888,  when  the  syndicate,  unnblo 
to  hold  any  longer,  collapsed,  and  the  metal  fell  rapidly  to  nearly 
as  low  a  level  as  it  ever  reached  wiihin  the  last  twenty  years. 
Wliether  the  present  state  of  the  tin  market  will  affect  the  enter 
prise  lately  exhibited  by  mine-owners  in  this  Colony  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  even  at  the  prices  now  quote<l,  the  rich  deposits  of  New 
England  and  the  western  districts  should,  if  worked  on  economical 
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principles,   handsomely  reward   induslrious  proprietors.     "Within  • 
the  fifteen  years  that  have  elapsed  siiice  the  opening  of  the  tiu- 
fi«Ids  the  value  of  the   tin  exported  from   New  South   Wales 
amounted  to  £7,927,876. 

Copper. — The  principal  deposits  of  this  raineml  are  found  in  the  Copper, 
central  part  of  the  Colony,  between  the  Macquarie,  the  Bogan,  and 
the  Darling  Rivers,  Deposits  have  also  been  found  in  the  New 
England  District,  and  likewise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiatna,  in 
the  Illawarra  District,  and  mines  are  worked  in  the  Carcoar  and 
Burrowa  district-s,  as  well  as  at  Wtdclia,  allowing  that  the  niinernl 
ia  considerably  diSused  throughout  the  Colony.  The  very  low  price 
of  copper  within  the  last  few  years  has  deterred  many  from 
vmb&rking  in  operations  which  exhibited  every  appearance  of 
■Bccena,  and  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  worked  for  many 
years  were  closed.  Still,  in  spite  of  tho  low  price  of  the  metal, 
there  ia  little  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  modern 
D)elho<Ia  of  smelting,  which  are  now  in  almost  general  use  in  tho 
princii>al  centres  of  copper  production — in  Spain,  France,  England, 
California,  and  Chili — the  rich  mines  of  New  South  Wales  could 
he  made  to  show  handsome  results.  A  thiixl  difficulty,  common  to 
other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lies  in  the  great  distance  of 
some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of  shipment,  and  the 
consetjueut  large  cost  of  land-carriage. 


I 


TIic  prospect  of  an  improvement  in  the  price  of  this  metal  did  Price  of  copper. 
appear  very  encouraging  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1S87, 
tliei  English  quotations  continued  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
maintain  the  low  prices  ruling  in  1 887,  and  even  to  further  decrease  ; 
bat  towards  the  middle  of  that  year  a  European  syndicate  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  principal  jvroducers  of  copper,  and 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  market  for  this  metal  The  prices 
,re,  in  consequence,  risen  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  level.  In 
72  copper  realized  as  much  as  XI 08  per  ton,  whilst  in  December, 
6,  the  lowest  price  on  record  was  touched,  and  only  X38  78.  6d. 
id  be  obtained  for  Chili  bars.     During  the  years  1884-1886, 
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the  price  of  Chili  bars  fluctuated  between  £58  7s.  6d.,  the  highest 
quotation  for  Januarj*,  1S84,  and  £38  7&  6d.,  the  lowest  for 
December,  1886,  the  average  prices  for  each  of  the  picoeasiTe 
years  showing  the  following  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market ; — 

£  •.  d.  J 

Average  for  18S4  54  7  6  ^M 

I88S  44  0  0  ^M 

IS86  40  5  0  H 

At  the  end  of  1887,  however,  copper  had  risen  to  £74  per 
ton,  and  in  August,  1888,  it  was  selling  at  £81  5s.  per  ton,  a  price 
which  is  certainly  satisfactory  and  much  nearer  the  statistical 
value  of  the  metal  than  the  prices  realised  during  the  three  years 
above  quoted.  ^H 

With  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  of  carriage,  the 
copper  lodes  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contain  ores  of  a  very 
much  higher  percentage  tlian  those  of  many  well-known  mines 
worked  at  a  profit  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  I'etum  most 
satisfactorT  results  ;  and  a  re\-ival  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
mining  industry  of  the  Colony  may  be  confidently  expected.         ^^ 

'     Hie  move  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobnr  and  Nymagee^ 
iftaated  in  UieOentnl  Division,  and  within  80  miles  of  each  other. 
T&e  foniier  employs  over  500  men  and  boys ;  the  dceiiest  shaft  is 
664  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  lode  from  2  to  50  feet.     Nymagee 
employ*  a  ooraplement  of  350  persons,  and  contains  ores  consisting 
of  sa^itiarets  and  carbonates,  the  average  percentage  of  copper 
ofaUiaed  being  11-42  percent.     The  New  Mount  Hope  and  the 
Omt  C«BtnJ  Copper  Mines  are  also  said  to  1^  rich  in  payable 
ORB,  kul  tlie  low  price  of  the  metal  during  the   last  few  yeara    i 
•cted  against  their  proepeota,  as  the  gi'eat  distance  from  choi^|H 
autit^»K  wlwdi  they  ar«  situated  increased  the  cost  of  production 
to  tmiA  an  extaot  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  protit.     The  improve^ 
Bcnt  in  tlM  market  has,  however,  given  a  new  impetus  to  tMH 
««fp|ii»v.wi;«iing  industry  in  that  district,   and  the  Mount  Hope 
■JM^  which  are  baiag  reopened,  will  soon  be  in  full  work,  ^^ 


I^IP                                          ^^H 

iiThe  folio-wing  table  showB  the  quantity  and  value  of  Copper,  rro.ia«of 

le  produce  of  tlie  Colony,  exported  during  each  year,  frora  lb58             ^_ 

»1887:—                                                                                                H 
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"30 
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""43 

^1 

1,635                 ■ 

1,535 

1861 

144 

3,.390 

3,390                ^1 

1862 

213 

5.742 

5,742                ■ 

1863 

"  "23 

""i','680 

114 

420 

2,100         __^^ 

1864 

64 

8,230 



5,230        ^^M 

1865 

247 

15,820 

■""22 

645 

16.365        ^^H 

1886 

255 

18,905 

23 

1,885 

20,790        ^^H 

1867 

393 

30,189 

6 

30,194               ^H 

1668 

044 

23,297 

"172 

4,000 

27.297               H 

1869 

1,980 

74,605 

104 

2,070 

76,675              ■ 

1870 

994  1           65,671 

6 

60 

05,731               ■ 

1871 

1,350             87,579 

M 

1,297 

88,876               ^M 

1872 

1,035 

92,736 

417 

1.3,152 

106,888               ^1 

1873 

2,795 

2.37,412 

51 

1,61K) 

239,102                ^M 

1874 

3,638 

311.519 

622 

13,621 

325,140               _H 

1875 

3,620           297,334 

157 

4,356 

.301,690         ^^H 

1878 

3,106            243,142 

169 

6,836 

^^^1 

1877 

4.153 

307,181 

360 

)7.04.i 

324,226         ^^H 

1878 

4,983 

.337,409 

236 

7,749 

345.158               ^M 

1879 

4.107 

256.437 

38 

915 

257,352                ■ 

1880 

6.2C3 

359,26(J 

132 

4,799 

364.059               ^H 

1881 

5,.361 

330,087 

KJ3 

4,973 

3.^'>,062                 ^H 

1869 

4,865 

.3-21.887 

93 

2,840 

324,727               ■ 

188S 

8.873 

674.497 

64 

2,701 

577.201                ^1 

1884 

7.286 

415.601 

19 

578 

416,179                ■ 

1885 

6,745 

2<U.!K)5 

1 

15 

284,920               ^H 

18£6 

3.969 

166,42<t 

58 

1,236 

167,663               ^1 

1887 
TotaU 

4,464 

195,752 

299 

3,  .350 

100,102          ^m 

79,1. 33 

5,055,142 

3,761 

108,210 

5,163,352               ^1 

Iron. — Iron  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony,  but  it  is  iron.     ^^ 

ttnd  in  greatest  quantities  in  the  mountain  districts.    At  Lithgow,            ^H 

VaUenwang,  Mount  Lambie,   and  Monnt  Tomah,  in  the  Blue            ^| 

kbiintaina,  large  deposits  are  known  to  exist,  also  at  Bcrrimii,            ^H 

liltagoog,  Nattai,  Mount  Kiera,  and  Jorvis  Bay,  to  the  south  oE           ^| 

^dney  ;   in  the  coal  ranges  of  the  Clarence  ;  at  Blayney  and           ^| 
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Narroudera,  anJ  in  the  Bogan  River  valley.     The  ore  occurs  is 

the  form  of  luagnctite,  or  magnetic  oxide,  the  richest  of  all  ttii 

ores  of  iron,  and  as  brown  hematite,  or  goethite.     The  iron  ore  i 

found  in  immense  quantities,  and  within  easy  distance  of  the  main 

railwny  lines.     The  richufss  of  the  ore  is  marvellous.     Thus  tbfl 

clayband  deposits,  which  in  New  South  Wales  are  brown  hematit 

contain  on  an  average  50  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  Englis 

clay  bands  are  mostly  carbonates,  and  contain  only  30  per  cent. 

iIiikI>  metal.     The  magnetic  oxides  are  even  more  wonderful  in  theu 

yield  of  metal.  Di(Tereut  samples  of  ore  obtained  from  Wallerawang 

showed  on  analysis  : — 

No.  1. 

Ferric  oxide 64'01  per  cent. 

Kcrrons  oxide 8'99        ,, 

Phosphoric  oxide trace 

Sulphur none 

Silicia 0°7  per  cent 


l*rinH|«l  Iron 
work?. 


No.  2. 
75 -SS  per  cent 
1-01        .. 

•38        .. 

•03        ,. 
4  33        .. 


Specimens  obtained  from  Jlittagong  showed  from  73  to  85-5 
per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide,  witli  a  bare  trace  of  sulphur,  or  none, 
the  average  being  fully  6G  per  cent,  of  metiil. 

The  chief,  and  perhaps  only  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 
from  the  ore  are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  the 
metal  treated  is  red  Kiliceous  ore,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and 
brown  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cent  metallic  iron.  Abundance 
of  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
quantity  of  bars  and  rails  made  during  1885  was  valued  at 
£23,972,  and  of  castings  XI, 820,  and  in  1887  these  quantities 
were  greatly  reduced,  their  total  value  only  reaching  £14,513, 
wjiilo  the  value  of  iron  and  steel  imported,  mostly  for  home  con- 
sumption, during  1887,  was  .£501,223. 

The  field  for  the  iron-maker  in  the  Colony  is  therefore  enormous, 
and  nature  has  provided  evei-ything  needful  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  very  richness  of  the  magnetic  ores  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
drawback  to  their  being  worked,  for  the  smelting  of  rich  ores  has 
been  exceedingly  difficult,  and,  until  recently,  little  understood. 


AXTIMONY  AXD  OTHER  METALS. 


dMMr^e  iutroductioii  of  the  Bessemer  ]ii'Ocess,  however,  and  the  ^ 

^^IBful  exiieriiiientu  iii  the  treatment  of  siuiilur  ores  in  England,  H 

the  di£ScuIty  of  smelting  has  been  entirely  overcome.     From  the  H 

anses  nAmcd,  the  production  of  iron  has  been  comparatively  small,  ■ 

the  quantity  obtained  from  ores  to  the  close  of  1S87  only  reaching  ^M 

a  value  of  £265,405.  ^ 

^Antimony. — Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  Colony  in  various  Antimony. 
places,  chiefly  in  the  Annidale,  Bathurst,  and  Kylstone  district.s. 

The  Jefiosit-s  are  largo,  and  some  of  the  minf.i,  like  the  Eleanor  J 

line,  of  Ariuidale,  arc  practically  inexhaustible.     For  some  time  H 

It,  however,  the  price  of  this  metal  has  not  been  sufficiently  H 

high  to  offpr  to  colonial  producers  encouraging  prospects.      In  the  H 

[#atimony  mine  at  Rozorbnck,  near  Bulhurst,  gold  has  been  found  H 

:iated  in  payable  quantities  with  this  mineral.     Up  to  the  end  H 

of  1S87  the  value  of  antimony  exported   from  the  Colony  was  H 

X67,239.  I 

Jfaru/anef. — Considerable  deposits  of  oxide  of  manganese  ore  Mangane«o. 
Lave  been  discovered  during  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of 
New  South  Wales,  some  of  which  yield  on  assay  87  per  cent,  of 

the  metal.      The  demand  for  manganese  in  the  Colony  is  very  S 

^^^fling,  and  until  a  foreign  market  is  found,  or  local  manufactories  ■ 

^^nuiring  the  metal  spring  up,  the  rich  deposits  of  this  ore  will  H 

^^■nain  untouched.     The  ore  is  found  extensively  in  conjunction  H 

^with  iron,  coal,  and  limestone.  H 

BUrnulh,  Cobalt,  Calamine,  and  .\fercHri/  are  also  found  in  many  H 

places,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  former  metal,  no  deposits  ™ 
Juve  yet  been  systematically  worked. 

\£i*muth  is  found  associated  with    molybdenum  and  gold,  in  Bisuatb. 

veins  in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  €3len  Innes,  whence  the 

tity  raised  has  been  chiefly  obtained.     The  value  of  metal 

orted  up  to  the  end  of  1887  was  .£20,."i76.     This  industry  gave 

ployment  to  60  persons  in   1887.     Deposits   of  cobalt  have 

en  found  lately  at  Port   Maci^uarie,  but   the   market  for  this 
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metal  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it  i 
any  large  scale.     Work  has,  however,  been  commenced  at  the 
above  mentioned  locality.  ^| 

Mercury  in  the  native  state  was  discovered  in  1841,  on  the 
Cudgegong  River,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Ophir  and  at  the  Clifl 
Mine,  Boorook,  but  the  deposits  have  never  been  worked. 


] 


Ciniwhar  has  been  found  at  Cudgegong,  where  a  mine 
worked  for  some  time ;  it  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Aber- 
cronibie  Ranges,  and  at  Moruya.  In  all  cases  it  was  associated 
with  gold,  and  other  minerals. 


4 

>nsider^ 


NOXHETALLIC  MINERALS. 
Oo«i.  Coat — The  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  conn^ 

able  portion  of  the  colony,  and  w^orkable  ooal-seams  have  been 
discovered  in  many  places.  At  present,  however,  the  coal-mining 
industry  is  confined  to  those  centres,  which,  from  their  close  prox- 
imity to  ports  of  shipment,  or  to  the  railway  lines,  afford  rea 
means  for  the  dis|iosal  of  the  commodity  when  niised. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797  by] 
man  named  Clark,  who  was  supercargo  of  the  "  Sydney  Cove 
and  later  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered 
River  Hunter,  with  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its  mouth.  IS 
1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  obtained  a  grant  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right,  conferred 
upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coal-6eams  which  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  Newcastle  distiict.  Sevei-al  mines  were 
opened  up,  and  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  ^| 
was  not  until  the  expirntion,  in  1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoye^^ 
by  the  company,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  showed  signs 
development 

tpttt  of  ooti.       In  the  year  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  had  only  reaohd 
the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750.     Five  years 
afterwards  the  production  had  been  doulik'd,  and  the  output  ( 


j-ea 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  COAL. 


this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased,  year  by  year,  aiiJ  coal-miniiig 
has  uow  become  one  of  tlie  staple  industries  of  the  Colony.  New- 
castle is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  of 
supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Every  week  vessels 
leave  ita  wharves  coal-laden,  not  only  for  the  Australian  colonies, 
but  for  Cliina,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South  America, 
Hauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands.  Every  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping  coal,  and 
nearly  three  miles  of  wharves,  furnished  with  cranes  and  shoots 
capable  of  loading  16,200  tons  per  day,  line  its  shores.  The 
markets  of  the  Colonie-a  are  also  supfilied  with  quantities  of 
Ecellent  coal  from  the  seams  worked  in  the  Itlawarra  district. 

The  deposits  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  tine  of  Uonntolol 
railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomija,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,  and  elsewhere,  supply  part  of  the  requirements  of 
the  city,  and  other  industrial  centres  in  iU  neighbourhood,  as  well 
u  part  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.  Coal  is  also  mined 
at  Berriroa  and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large  part 
of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony  is 
obtained.  The  area  over  which  coal  is  distributed  is  very  great,  CotJi 
and  haa  been  computed  at  23,050  square  miles ;  besides  this  it  is 
known  to  underlie  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  in  and  around 
Sydney,  having  \>een  discovered  at  various  places  by  boring.  Coal 
Las  also  been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked  commercially. 

From  the  40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847  under  the  monopoly  of 
iLe  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  the  quantity  raised  under 
public  competition  and  enterprise  has  in  1887  expanded  to  the 
_^rge  figure  of  2,022,497  tons,  valued  at  £1,346,440, ;  andaglonoe 
the  statement  following  will  show  that  the  output  has  steadily 
Dcreased.  Up  to  the  end  of  1887  the  total  quantity  of  coal 
ttracted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  from  liicir  opening 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  amounted  to  39,944,907  tons,  Jjjj^'j^''""*' 
valued  at  £19,699,110. 


^B^^^                                     MINES  AND  MINERALS.                         ^^H 

Oo»i  mine*             In  the  year  1887  the  number  of  coal-niiues  registered  and  under 

r«(cl>tcr«L 

official  inspection  amounted  to  72,  of  which  49  were  situated  in 

^K                 the  Northern,  or  Hunter  River  district,  11  in  the  Soutlicrn,  or 

^^1                  lUiuvarra,  and   12   in   the  Western  district.     These  mines  gare 

^^B                  direct  eiuploynient  to  7,998  persons.     The  returns  for  1887  show 

^H                  an  increase  in  the  value  of  coal  raised  of  £12,165  in  the  Northern 

^H                  district,  £20,690  in  tlie  Southoni,  and  £10,420  in  thf 

3  Western 

^^^^^            districts;  a  total  incrense  of  £43,275  over  the  value  of  the  coat    i 

^^HB           raised  in  the  preceding  year,  1886. 

I 

[   Jili25°''°"'             C!oal  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  Average  Price  per 

Ton.      ■ 

^H 

(JnanOty. 

Avenge 
|ier  ton. 

Value 

Yew. 

Qiuntitf. 

Avene* 
psr  ton. 

Valae.    ^M 

^^M                     rnnio 

Tona. 

B.      .1. 

£ 

Torn. 

1.     d. 

^  1 

^H                      1829 

50,000 

10    0 

25,000      IS59 

308.213    13    3-14 

204.S7f" 

^M 

780 

10    1-23 

Sm     1800        308.862  ;  12    3  36 

220,4!13 

^H                       1S3U 

4,000 

9    0 

I.SOIJ      ISOl   i      342.067    12    952 

21.S..S20 

^M               itisi 

.    5.000 

8    0 

2,000     1802  ,      476,522    12    9-73 

3«.'..-2:!4 

^M                    I8»2 

7.143 

7    0 

2,502 

iso;} 

433.889    10  10«i 

2.3(i.'.'.t0 

^M 

6,812 

7    0-73 

2,575 

1864 

549,012  !    9  1010 

270.171 

^M                     18.-U 

8,4'.K) 

S  10 

3,750 

1865 

585..'i-2,i      9     4-43 

274..303 

^M                      \Ki5 

12,.TO2 

8  loin 

5,483 

1866 

774,2.38 

S    4-44 

324.049 

^M 

I2,(Uli  '    0     l-OG 

5,747 

1867 

770,012 

8  10-79 

34-2,  fi-W 

^B 

lt),083 

9     8-81 

5,828 

1808 

954,231 

8    0  08 

417,809 

^H 

17,220 

a  ooo 

8.39!) 

1809 

919.774 

7     6-32 

346,148 

^H 

21 ,283 

•J    9-73 

10,141 

1870 

868.564 

7     354 

310,8.36 

^H                      1840 

.30,256 

10  10-86 

Ifl,4!)8 

1.871 

898.784 

7    0-47 

3I6..340 

^H                      1S41 

34,841 

12    0 

20.9^      1872 

1,012,426 

7    9-92 

396,198 

^^^^              1841 

SO.iWO 

12    0 

23,910 

1873 

1,192.862 

11     1-94 

C6.'-..747 

^^^H 

25,802 

12    0-54 

10.222 

1S74 

1.304,612  1  12     1-37 

790.-221 

^^^H 

2.1. 113 

10     834 

12,303 

1875 

1.329,7--'!l    12    3-89 

819,430^ 

^^^H 

22,324 

7  10 -27 

8.709 

1876 

1,319,918  1  12    2-(»0 

SOSi.^n^l 

^^^B 

.S8.»(J5 

7    0-4(i 

1.3.714 

1877 

1,44«,-.'71     11   10-74 

g.58,98^1 

^^^H 

40.732 

G    901 

13,730 

1878 

l,l>75,497 

11     8-28 

020,0^^1 

^^^H              1S48 

4.'>,447 

0    3-38 

14,275 

1870 

1.58.3,.38l 

12    0-12 

050,8^^1 

^^^H               1810 

48,510 

0    0-45 

14,047 

1880 

1,400,180 

8    6  30 

015.3^^1 

^^^H 

71,216 

0    0  67 

23,375 

1881 

1 ,769,597 

0   o-.w 

60,^,!!dH 

^^^H             1851 

67,010 

7     6-51 

25,540 

1882 

2,109,282 

8  11-97 

948  9^" 

^^^H 

07.404 

10  11-33 

30.885 

1883 

2..521,457 

9    6-40 

1.201.912 

^^^1 

06.809 '10     1-51 

78,059 

1884 

2.749,109 

9    5-71 

1.. 303,(177 

^^^H 

110.042 

20    5  03 

119,380 

1885 

2.878,803 

9    3-72 

I, .34(1.213 

^^^H 

137,070 

12  11 -DO 

89,082 

1SK6 

2.830,175 

9    2-53 

1,303.164 

^^^H 

isn.WM 

12    400 

117.906 

18S7 

2,922.497 

9    2-67 

1,346,440 

^^^H 
^^^H 

210.434 

14    0-S7 

148.158 
lb*2.162 

216,397    14  11  84 

^ 

Total 

39,944,907 

9  10-36 

19,699,  llfl 

^ - ^              J 
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The  above  table  shows  that  coal,  like  other  articles  of  com-  Prloo  of  eotL  ^ 

erce,  is  subject  to  fluctuations  in  price.     These  fluctuations  have 

'  to  a  large  extent  arisen,  in  the  past,  from   uncertainty  in  the 

markets.     This  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets 

and  those  of  the  oUier  Australian  Colonies,  demand  a  largo  share 

of  the  coal  raised.     The  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  Austrnl- 

iucreases  every  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying 

be  price,  by  i-emoving  the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation.     The 

Bghest  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was  in  1854,  the 

first  of  the  Crimean  wnr,  when  the  jtrice  jjcr  ton  was  not  loss  than 

Oa  6d.     In  1S72,  the  output  reached  1,000,000  tons,  ten  years 

er   it   hud   increased   tD   2,000,000,   and  in   1887,  to  nearly 

It000,000  tons. 

The  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1887,  when  out  i«cai  coninmp- 
of  a  total  protluction  above  stated,  of  2,922,497  tons,  its  consumption 
amounted  to  1,1.32,05.t  tons,  or  more  than  38  per  cent.  Victoria 
eaine  next,  with  72.3, G76  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  of  a  total  export  of 
1,790,442  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consump- 
tion for  twelve  years  shows  a  satisfactory  increase  during  each 
year. 


Ymr. 

Tons  of  Coal. 

Ytair. 

Ton]  o(  OooL 

1876 

4.51.101 

1882 

847,737 

1877 

528,.>U 

1883 

1, 003,012 

1878 

r>fi<J.077 

1884 

],058,:«() 

1879 

im.aai 

1885 

1,1 22,  .107 

18S0 

712.824 

1886 

].mi,:nn 

1S81 

739,753 

1SS7 

1,132,055 

Tlie  annual  con-sumption  per  head  increased  from   l.">  cwt.  in  conmuiPtioa 
}76  to  22  cwt.  in  1887.     The  larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  ^"  "" 
locomotives,  for  manufacturing,  and  other  purposes,  as  well  as 
be  multiplication  of  gasworks,  accounts  far  n  krge  portion  of 
be  increase,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  raiud  that  the  use  of 


HIKES  AND  MINERALS. 


firewood  haa  mnch  decreased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  andl 
that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  city  for  household  purposes] 
hai  therefore  largely  increased. 

tofooaL        The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customen  of  the  Colon] 
abroad  shows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period. 


I  princi- 


Year. 

Tons. 

Yesr. 

Ton. 

1876 

868,817 

1832 

1.261,545 

1877 

915.727 

1883 

1,512.445    ^ 

1878 

1,00«,420 

1884 

1,090,763    B 

1879 

998,W9 

1885 

1.756,356 

1880 

753,356 

IS86 

1.735.865 

1881 

1.029,844 

1887 

1.790.442 

Tlie  chief  cu.stomers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  thai 
year  1886  will  be  found  in  the  following  tabic,  from  which  it  will 
t  oiipurtod.    [^  g^ii  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  Colony  for 
the  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilization. 


Export  of  Coal  during  1887. 


Coantr}'  <"  I'ort> 


Quantity. 


Tiklue. 


Victoria  

Uniteil  States  of  America 

New  Zealand    .  

.South  Australia  

Hongkong 

India 

ChiU  

Java 

Tasmania 

I'liillipine  laUndi , 

Singapore 


Tona. 

723.676 

299,802 

150,399 

127,370 

86,092 

54,214 

53,133 

61,974 

43,375 

38,821 

32,040 


£ 
379,206 
164,983 
81,478 
62,715 
47,443 
30,248 
28,750 
28.739 
23.631 
21,355 
17,807 


EXPOET  OP  COAL. 


Oounti;  or  Port 


Quwitjly, 


CoRtinued. 

Cliina 

Fiji 

QuecnslAnd  ...,. 

New  Caledonia  

Western  Auitralia 

Sandwich  lalaniU 

Mauritius 

Vera  

Mexico 

Ceylon    

Sooth  Sea  Islands 

Kaiser  WUhelin's  Land.. 

Pauaoui 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Total- 


Tons. 

23,187 

21,081 

18,613 

15.153 

13,837 

10,720 

0,916 

9,368 

2,310 

1,741 

1,701 

009 

577 

433 


1,790,442 


ValDe. 


£ 

14,301 

12,007 

10,623 

7,928 

7.429 

5,897 

5,627 

5,578 

1,169 

1,300 

1,053 

650 

317 

238 


960,539 


The  wealth  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  coal  is  enor-  wealth* 
uious,  and  the  further  development  of  the  industry  may  be  regarded 
as  aJmost  a  certainty.  As  the  gfreat  Australian  Continent  is  only 
in  tlie  early  period  of  the  development  of  its  immense  resources, 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  may  also  be  said  to 
lie  in  its  infancy.  It  Ls,  however,  a  very  vigorous  infancy,  giving 
pramiae  of  •  great  future. 

New  South  Wales  coal,  esjiecially  that  obtained  in  the  northern  coiUnsaheat ; 

ones,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  best 
eigu  coal.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  .specific  gravity 
to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent,  and  it  contains  less  bulpliiir.  The 
l^^iular  comparison  given  below  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  properties 
the  principal  Australian  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the  me.-iii  of 

ritish  coals.  The  average  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  mines 
will  be  found  after  the  analysis  of  Northern  District  coals,  and  it 
will  be  seen  tliat  there  is  practically  little  ditfercnce  between  the 
Briliab  and  Hunter  River  coal. 
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MIXES  AND  MINERALS. 


K  EROS  EXE  SI/ ALE. 

idepodto.  Tliis  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  prlnc 
pally  lit  Hartley,  Bliicklioath,  Bathgate,  near  Wallemwang,  Joaciji 
Creek,  Berrima,  Monnt  Kerubla,  Buri-agorang,  Lake  MacquariP, 
and  Greta,  and  also  at  Colley  Cretk,  near  Murrurundi,  and  latoly 
iu  the  Cajjertee  District,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  River.  The 
shale  occurs  in  saucer-shaj>ed  deposits,  varying  iu  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  similar  M 
the  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotlund,  but  yielding  a  much  larg»»r  f>er- 
centage  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral.  Th 
richest  quality  yields  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  per 
or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  thir 
eight  or  forty-eight  sperm  candles.  The  specific  gravity  is  1-0 
amount  of  sulphur  0-49  per  cent.,  and  yield  of  tar  40  gallons 
ton.  It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal '. 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britah! 
America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  for  gas  purposea  On  analysis  the  following  result  was 
obtained  from  average  specimens  : —  ^M 

Volatile  Hydro-carbons,  including  moiitore 82°50  ^H 

Fixed  Carbon ...      6-50  ^M 

Ash 11-00  H 

Though  analyses  of  this  mineral  have  proved  that  payable  seams 
occur  in  many  places,  only  two  companies  have  as  yet  syst-emati- 
cally  worked  kerosene  shale  in  the  Colony — the  New  South  Wales 
Shale  and  Oil  Comjiany,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Australian  Oil  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek.  These  comiianies  not  only 
raise  shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 
and  other  products.  The  quantity  and  value  of  kerosene  shale 
raised  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865  amounts  to  4 
tons,  of  the  ralue  of  XI, 083,174,  as  shown  iu  tho  follov 
tabic. 


KEROSENE  SHALE  EXPOrwTED. 
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Gotnparetl  with  the  years  1^82  and  188.3,  the  production  of  tho  v^yriv  output 

,         ....  .11.1  ol  .link'  coni- 

two  ycare  lb.^4  and  ISti.a  exhibits  a  considerable  deci-ease,  some-  |»n!ci. 
what  compcnsAted  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 
The  year  188G,  however,  .shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pro-  ■ 
daction  of  this  mineral,  though  a  tendency  to  decrea,se  is  again 
obai'rvable  in  1887.  The  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  tlio  quantity 
of  shale  mined  will  probably  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 
deotind  for  export,  although  tho  quantity  required  for  local  con- 
ranption  has  also  greatly  vatied.  During  the  five  years,  1883-7, 
the  total  export  was  92,4-21  tons,  while  the  amount  for  home 
canniDiption  was  99,482  tons. 


Ntiiiilier  of 
diauioudc  fouud 


D/AilOXDS  AXD  OEMSTOXES. 

The  existence  of  diaiDonds  and  otber  gem-stones  in  the  territory] 
of  New  South   Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  noj 
attempt  bad  been  made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  18t$4,J 
when  a  company  was  formed  to  develop  the  mines,  near  tlie  toMraj 
of  Bingcra.     In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  several  deposit! 
of  diamantifurous  wash   were   discovei-ed  in  the   country  rouud 
Inverell,  in  the  Now  England  district.     Operations,  however,  harq 
been   confined  to  a  preliminary  testing  of  the  claims,  and  somoj 
very  good  results  have  been  obtained. 


The  number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  Colony  to  the  end  of| 
1887  is  estimated  at  75,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  /i^  carats;,  orj 
16'2  grains.  The  dianionds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and] 
in  the  more  recent  drifts  derived  from  them.  The  deposits  aroj 
extensive,  and  Iiave  not  yet  been  thoroughly  prospected.  Thoi 
New  South  Wall's  diamonds  are  harder  and  much  whiter  than  the] 
South  African  diamonds,  and  are  classified  on  a  par  with  the 
Drazilian  gems.  During  the  year  1887,  the  diamond  companies] 
at  Cope's  Creek,  near  Bingern,  produced  above  23,000  diamonds,] 
wcigliing  5,1.')!  carats.  With  eftictent  methods  of  working,  this] 
THutrihuUonoi    industry  bids  fair  to  become  a  profitable  one.     Diamonds  and  cem- 

(tau.  ^  '  " 

stones  have  also  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony  besides  ' 

the  New  England  District,  and  the  late  Dr.  Buhme,  a  geologist  of ' 
some  meiit,  who  for  many  years  resided  at  Wellington,  obtained 
from   the  surrounding  country  specimens  of  tlie  whole  series  of 
gcm-.stones  known  to  commerce.     This  industry,  however,  has  not 
yet  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.     During  the  year] 
1887,  a  discovery  was  made  in  the  western  districts  of  gem-stones, 
which  at  fii-st,  on  account  of  their  great  hardness  and  colour,  were 
believed  to  bo  rubie.s.     On  examination  by  European  specialists,  ( 
however,  these  stones  proved  to  be  garnets,  which,  altliough  con- 
siderably less  valuable,  are  nevertheless  payable  as  an  article  of  < 
commerce. 


Brn.DIKG  STONES. 


liuiototic 


MARBLE,  BUILDING  STOXES,  FIRE-CLAYS,  SLATES. 
The  Colony  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various  uaMo 
finds  of  stone,  and  other  materials,  for  the  building  and  adornment 
of  its  cities.     Marble  limestone  is  found   in  great  masses  near 
Wallerawang,    Bathurst,    Marulan,    Tamworth,    and    Kempsey, 
localities  which  are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great 
arteries  of  communication,  and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different 
varieties.     Granita  is  found  near  Goulburn,  Moruya,  and  Trial  ann(t«. 
Bay,  as  well  as  at  manj'  other  places  throtighout  the  Colony.    Most 
of  the  granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from 
Momya,  a  port  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

The  Hawkesbury  form.ation,  over  wliicli  tlie  City  of  Sydney  is  Buiidin 
bailt,  provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone, 
of  the  highest  (juolity  for  building  purposes.  Tliis  material  ia 
tiliuirably  adapted  for  architectural  effect,  being  of  a  pleasant 
colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney 
street  architecture  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  free 
use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 


TTie  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  tireclay.<i,  an<l  rirccU)-!. 
in  every   part  of   the  Colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for 
hrick-inaking  purposes,  are  extensively  worked.     Slates  are  found 
in  iCTeral  districts,  but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai,  and 
in  the  surrounding  district,  as  well  iis  near  Bathu)"st  and  Goul- 
burn.     It  will  be  seen,  thtreforo,  tjiat  tlie  Colony  has  no  need  to 
import  building  material  of  any  description,  and  possesses  a  supply  B„iiitiii« 
ain|>ly  sufEcient  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  and  those  of  its  ' 
neigh  boura 

The  inijiortance  of  the  mining  industry  to  the  Colony  is  shown 

.  tJte  following  tables,  which  contain  a  comparative  stutement  of 

!  qtuintity  and  value  of  minerals  obtained  in  the  years  18SG  and 

1887,  as  well  as  the  total  value  of  these  products  daring  the  last 

ten  years. 
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PART  Yll. 


Vegetation. 

FORESTS  extend  over  almost  the  whole  area  of  the  Colony, 
excepting  portions  of  the  Monaro,  the  Lachlan,  and  the 
Murruinbidgee  districts,  whei'e  extensive  treeless  plains  occtir, 
clothetl  with  salt-basli,  scrul>,  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.  The 
country  covered  by  timlier  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
open,  brush,  and  scnib  forests.  Open  forests  cover  the  greatest 
jwrtion  of  the  surface  of  the  Colony,  and  are  found  in  every  for- 
mation. The  varieties  of  trees  met  with  are  chiefly  species  of  the 
Eucalyptus  tribe,  and  Melaleuca,  Callisteroon,  and  other  genera  of 
the  order  Myrtacew. 
__  ni  The  prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered 

P"  by  the  forests,  give  the  country  that  appearance  of    monotony 

which  has  been  unjustly  associated  with  Australian  scenery.     But 
the  park-like  apj>earance  of  the  ojjen  forests  and  the  beauty  of  the 
niauv  flowering  shrubs  win  nduuration,  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of 
the  trees ;  while  even  the  dull,  groyisli  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the 
cuni-trecs.  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  the 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  atid  shapely  kurrajong,  is  nob 
without  its  attractiveness.     The  trees  are  for  the  most  part  per- 
fectly straight  and  cylindrical  in  the  trunk,  and  when  full  grown, 
their  first  bronch  is  at  a  conmaeniblc  height   fvom   the  ground. 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  an  adftptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
of  (he  country.      The   finest  specimens  of  most  of    the   timber 
trees,  those  yielding  the  most  valuable  timber,  are  found  on  ridges 
und  hill  sides,  in  places  fi-equenlly  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultiva- 
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VARIETIES  or  TIMBER. 


tion.  This  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  Colony. 
In  the  coiii-se  of  settlement,  ■when  the  rich  pliiins  are  denuded  of 
their  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  more  appreciated 
than  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agriciiltuml  settlement  will 
still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees.  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  volume,  to  enumerate  all  the 
trees  which  are  of  commercial  value  ;  but  a  list  of  the  best  known 
varieties  will  not  be  without  interest. 

On  the  river  flats  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (E.  roslrala)  _ .  .  y^^.^^  j 
uxA  ApiAe-treea  (Atiffophora  aubvelutina)  mark  the  course  of  the  ""'"''*"''"'*'" 
■tteanis.  The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  its 
wood  is  most  useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable  to 
attack  by  tlie  white  ant.  The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  tlio 
majority  of  indigenous  trees,  its  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  durable. 
The  distribution  of  the  species  is  very  extensive. 

On  the  ridges,  and  mountain  sides,  other  varieties  of  trees  pro- 
dooiinate.  The  box  reaches  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  of 
6  feet,  and  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  no  superior.  Tlie  bastard  box,  supposed  to  bo  a  erosa 
between  the  box  and  grey  gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
Colony.  Tlie  ipiality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  place  of  growth  ;  some  varieties  ara  surpassed  amongst  hard 
woods  by  nothing  except  ironbark. 

Ironbark  (E.  leucoxylon  and  E.  paniculata)  \a  a  tree  of  moderate  tronbu-k. 
I  nizc,  usually  when  full  grown  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  though 
I  the  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  ITiO  feet.  The  tiraber  is 
L^aary,  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing 
^^Pu^naile  strain  half  as  great  again  as  tlie  best  oak.  The  timber 
it  UMed  most  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  hou.se- 
worlt.  Ironbark  is  very  M-idely  distrilmted,  and  frequently  grows 
to  perfection  on  the  poorest  soil.  The  ironljark  and  Ijox  are  slow 
growing  trees,  as  compared  with  many  other  varieties  of  euca- 
lyptus, such  as  the  blue  gum,  which  latter  attains  a  g«-eat  heighb 
in  a  very  few  yeara 
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The  blue  gum  (E.  gUihuhu),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalypti 
tribe,  is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  soutbem  table-land, 
but  the  blue  gum  (E.  (/oniocali/x),  also  calletl  flooded  gum,  grows 
extensively  iu  the  coastal  districts.  It  attains  a  moderate  height,! 
but  is  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gni 
trees,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  i»' 
greatly  in  demand,  owing  to  its  comparative  lightness,  and  ia 
easily  worked,  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood  is 
applied. 

The  spotted  gum  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and  in  some 
portions  of  tlic  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.     This  ia 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height 
100  feet.     The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according 
tlie  habitat  and  the  character  of  the  soil ;  when  good,  it  is  con- 
sidered specially  adapted  for  ship-building. 

Stringyljark,  so  calli;d  from   its  peculiar  fibrous  bark,  growij 
chiefly  on  the  northern  table-lands.     It  is  a  large  tree,  and  it 
wood  is  of  great  and  general  utility.     The  bark  is  extensively 
used  for  thatcbing,  and  forms  a  very  useful  paper-making  material 

Tlie  messmate  (E.  ohliqiia),  also  called  stringybark,  is  one  o^^J 
the  largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  frequently  met  with  motvH 
than  2.50  feet  in  height.     It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Colony.     The  bark  is  used  for  thatching,  being  similar  in 
characltr  to  tliat  of  the  tree  just  described ;  it  would  also  form 
an  excellent  paper-making  material. 


The  blood-wood  is  a  largo  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal  districtij 
of  the  Colony.  Tlie  limber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  purposes, 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E.  ter«licor>tig)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and 
is  extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal  districti 
It  yields  excellent  tinil)er,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.     There  ar 
several  varieties  of  tliis   tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 
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T3ie  tollow-wood  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  extensively  in  the t»iiowwo«i. 
{brasts  uortb  of  Sydney.     Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought  than 
most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  lias  great  strength  and  durability,  being 
tmplojed  laigely  for  floore,  and  other  building  puriwsos,  and  for 
the  decking  of  ships. 

The  inountaiu  ash,  or  white- top,  is  found  both  on  the  table-lands 
and  in  the  coast  districts.  Its  timber  is  in  demand  for  coopers' 
irorlc,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  Tiio  tree  grows  to  about  150  feet 
in  hf'tght. 

Hie  turpentine  tree  ( Siptcarpia  lauri/olia)  is  found  mainly  in  Turpcntiiie  tree 
the  district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  It 
grows  to  magnificent  proportions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of 
200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  G  feet.  The  timber  is  largely  used 
for  piling,  and  other  work  in  sea-water,  as  it  resists  the  attack  of 
the  teredo  better  than  any  other  New  South  Wales  timber. 


BRUSU  FOJiESrS. 

The  hmsh  forests  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along  Fcotiires  of 
the  ooogt.  The  treea  found  in  them  dilTer  entirely  from  those  of 
Ibe  o|)Mi  forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the 
dtaracter  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful 
{em  trees,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  beautiful 
Tirielies  of  jialms,  cabbage-trees,  and  Jloreton  Bay  figs  of  enormous 
jrroportions,  are  prominent  features  of  the  brush,  though  these  are 
perhaps  more  ornamental  than  useful.  There  are,  however,  found 
ia  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  red  and  white  cedar  (Gedrela  loona  and  Mdia  compoeita)  jw-i  ^ni  vhiu 

ccdjir. 

were  once  abundant  in  the  northern  forests,  but  at  present  roost 
of  the  full  grown  trees  are  met  with  only  on  the  high  ridges.  The 
led  cwi.'ir  is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
150  feet,  with  a  girth  of  over  30  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  great  value, 
bong  light,  'easily  wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well 
furniture  and  cabinet-making.  Tlie  white  cetlar  is  a 
height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
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3  feet.     Its  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  ia  de6cient  ia_ 
tensile  strength  and  durability,  aiid  therefore  in  no  great  doma 

nkjottk.  The  silky  oak  grows  to  the  height  of  almost  100  ieet,  und 

favourable  circumstances,  and  yields  a  wood  highly  prized 
staves. 

iJipwcxxi.  The  tulip-wood  ia  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully  marked  timberj 

various  shades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

The  ash,  or  pigeon  berry -tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  sometiq 
reaching  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.     Its  timber  is 
and  tough,  and  in  good  demand. 

tolonlai  piiic  The  colonial  pine  (Araitcaria  Cunniwjhnmli)  is  one  of  the  fix 

trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  wi^ 
a  trunk  5  feet  thick.    Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheap 
than  any  imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour  and  easily  wrong 

Native  beech  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  reaching  li 
feet  in  lieight.     Its  timber  is  greatly  in  deinittiii,  being  superior  | 
most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor  wa 
In  colour  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery,  with  a  fine  close  g^ralu. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  aixj  in  the  br 
forests  lunny  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  j 
value,  but  the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  ma 
readily  accessible,  has  hithei'to  satislied  the  local  demand,  and 
resources  of  these  forests  have  been  almost  entirely  overlookodJ 

3if.1i  iTiriiiy  of      The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  eo 

piutii'r  in  triiBh     ^  ^  ^ 

siderably  according  to  the  latitude.     The  trees  of  the  Araucaij 

and  Flindersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of 

find  a  home  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  wl 

many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  south  have  no  repi-esentatives  i 

the  northern  forests.     The  soil  of  the  brush  lands  is  wonderful 

fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  euric 

by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  when  clear 

yields  an  abundant  return. 
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SCRUB  FORESTS. 
Th«  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in  the 
Lachlan  and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  species  rej)resented  are 
the  pine,  the  ncocia,  and  the  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  the 
trees  are  of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value.  The 
nx>st  nninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and 
the  malleo  districts,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber,  a 
variety  of  the  eucalyptus,  impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourably 
than  would  even  a  biirren  waste. 

Dividing  the  timber  trees  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  natural 
(livisiona  of  hardwoods,  softwoods,  and  pinewoods,  the  larger  por- 
tion, both  as  to  the  variety  of  trees  and  the  ai-ca  covered  by  the 
ireeta,  comes  under  the  first-mentioned  class.  All  the  trees 
ly  referred  to  as  growing  in  the  open  forests  are  Lai-dwoods  ; 
id  beside.-!  those  described  there  are  many  others,  of  recognized 
ercial  value,  which  are  extensively  URed. 

jlLvstralian  hurdwooit  trees  are  renmrkatile  for  the  great  size  of  Hardwoodi. 
the  beams  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  toaghness  and  durability  of  their  wood.  In  a  subsequent 
table  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  various  timbers  is  given,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  red-flowering  ironbark  ha.s  a  tensile 
ttrengtli  of  4'76  tons  per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  2'5  tons 
far  English  oak,  and  1  -47  tons  for  teak.  None  of  the  other  timbers 
hu  K>  high  a  tensile  strength  as  this  description  of  ironbark,  but 
nearly  all  the  varieties  have  a  greater  tensile  strength  than  oak. 
As  already  pointetl  out,  the  quality  of  the  wood  is  materially 
influenced  by  the  soil  on  which  the  trees  grow,  and  the  great  range 
of  strength  j,iven  for  some  woods  is  due  to  this  cause.  The  absence 
of  branches  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  height  enables  the 
limber  to  be  obtained  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  a.s  ftill-grown 
trees  of  most  varieties  are  rarely  less  than  100  feet  high,  with  cor- 
mponding  girth,  the  quantity  of  timber  obtainable  is  very  large. 

loftwoods  of  the  Colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brush  softw 
if  tlie  coast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of 
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the  world.     Some  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees  havi 

wood  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable 

receiving  the  highest  [>olisb,  while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed.' 

These  woods  ure  adapted  to  the  finest  descriiition  of  cabinet-mokinj 

and  it  is  strange  that  tlieir  merits  should  hare  so  long  escaped 

attention.     Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  tbia  class  may 

be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disappearing,  whose 

beautiful   wood,  somewhat  resembling   mahogany,    Lh  admirably 

adapted  for  Oie  Bner  kinds  of  cabinet-makers'  work.     Some  of 

cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500  cubic  feet 

valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.      In  addition 

In  the  cedar  nmy  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellowwood 

white  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange, 

uv  others.     Besides  their  use  for  cabinet-making,  many  of  t! 
bruHh  timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentry, 
vhilt'  some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapte<l  t 
^achbuilders' and  coopers' work 

Tho  chief  description  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Wales  is  the 

Mon>ton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in  the  coast  districts,  as  far  south  as 

,  !"^„iH„ger      It  is  soft,  light,and  easily  wrought,  and  suitable  for 

„n  the  interior  wood-work  of  houses,  as  well  as  for  cabinet-making. 


.ion^^ 


Tho  red  or  black  pine 


is  extensis'ely  distributed  over  the  Liver- 


,«>olPlai.vs,  and  in  tW  UcUlan  and  Darhng  Riv^r  d.stnct*  as 
loll  a.  around  Berrima.  It  i«  beautifully  marked  m  the  gram, 
takea  a  fine  polUh,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Thert>  arr- 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  m  Iheu-  m, 
f.«,ture«  the  trees  already  described. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  k, 
mantling,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  f-t  .n  he.gh..     It 
«>ft,  clolgrainc.1,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  from  kno< 
Its  use.  therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabinet-makers  work  and  ho«. 

fittings- 

Notwithstanding  tho  very  large  resources  cf  the  Colony  . 
. ♦_,  ♦!,«  imiiorUtion  of  wood  is  very  lai 


tiu.ber  growing  countrj-,  the  imprUt.on 
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In  18S7,  the  quantity  amounted  to  1-1,581,126  feet  of  dressed 
timber,  valued  at  £122,937,  and  35,233,473  feet  of  undressed, 
valaed  at  £238,909 ;  besides  which  there  were  sundries  to  the  value 
£6,668,  the  total  value  of  timber  imported  being  £368,514. 


The  imjX)rtation  of  timber  is  chiefly  from  the  Unitetl  States,  imivirtatioii 

of  timber. 

New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  British  Columbia,  and  Scandinavia. 
From   the  western   sea-board  of  the   United  States  the  Colony 
ires  its  largest  supply,  the  importations  during  1887  amount- 
to  2,327,858  feet  of  dressed,  and  15,157,529  feet  of  undressed, 
rough  timber,  a  quantity  eqnal  to  nearly  33  per  cent,  of  the 
bole.      This  timber  is  chiefly  what  is  known  as  Oregon  pine. 
Text  to  the  United  States  comes  New  Zealand,  from  which  the 
received  3,023,488  feet  of  dressed,  and  10,5C0,G7G  feet  of 
timber,  mostly  kauri  pine. 

The  export  of  colonial  hardwood  is  considerable,  but  relatively 
small  as  comjiared  with  the  limber  imported.  During  the  year 
1887,  179,572  feet  of  dressed  timber,  valuetl  at  £1,456,  aiul 
15,541,220  feet  of  rough  or  undressed,  valued  at  £80,100,  also 
dries  to  the  value  of  £2,712,  or  a  total  value  of  £84,268,  were 
exported. 

During  the  six  years  which  closed  with   1887,  the  exports  of  Exports. 
New  South  Wales  timber  were  : — - 


Tar. 


Dreswd  Timber. 


Undrf  wd.  Timber. 


Fwt  of  1  in.  thick. 

Foct  of  1  In.  thick. 

1882 

132,894 

5,771.8(>S 

1883 

2l8,.il7 

8.611,2.37 

1884 

320,00.'» 

14,2.39,211 

1885 

2(1.3,9.30 

9.777,797 

1886 

\33,m3 

13,2.W,804 

1887 

\VJ,r,T2 

15, 34 1,220 

It  will   be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported   varied   greatly ; 

litis  is  entirely  due  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  taken  by 

I  Victoria.     In  the  years  1884-6-7  large  public  works  were  being 

necuted  in  that  colony,  requiring  considerable  quantities  of  hard- 


Export  o( 


Nr  Mtcowil)  to 
Iniport  tttnbcr. 


■  of 
•  ttailKr. 


wood,  which  was  most  readily  procarable  from  New  South  Wales,. 
Out  of  a  total  export  of  14,239,211  feot  of  undressed  timber  iij 
1884,  Victoria  took  11,170,536;  in  the  following  year  out 
9,777,797  feet  6,69G,C53  feet  went  to  Victoriii,  and  during  ISSfl 
10,553,955  feet  were  taken  by  that  colony,  out  of  a  total  expor 
of  13,255,804  feet,  while  iu  1887  Victoria  took  11,165,833  feelj 
tho  toUl  export  being  15,541,220. 

Next  to  Victoria,  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  imported  th 
largest  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  timber ;  the  export  to  the 
colonies  is  almost  entirely  of  undressed  timber,  that  to  Ne« 
Zealand  being  chiefly  square  timber  and  scantling.  During  1887 
Queensland  importeil  3,305,280  feet;  in  1886,  1,014,946  feetj 
in  1885,  1,501,067  feet;  in  1884,  1,241,848  feet;  in  1883 
1,320,855  feet;  in  1882,  4,561,080  feet.  New  Zealand  in  188 
imported  556,017  feet;  in  1886,  1,018,143  feet;  in  1885," 
1,044,404  feet;  in  1884,  1,173,460  feet;  iu  1883,  1,204,520 feetj 
and  in  1882,  679,136  feet. 

As  already  pointed  out,  although  the  Colony  is  endowed  wit] 
great  wealth  of  timber,  not  only  of  hardwood  but  of  softwood  i 
pine,  the  imports  very  largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  imporb 
however,  are  chiefly  pine  and  softwood.  The  pine  grown  in  tb 
Colony  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  both  Oregon  and  kaur 
hence  the  large  importation  of  thesf?  timbers,  but  the  softwo 
of  the  country  will  bear  favouriibtc  comparison  with  those  of  anj 
part  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty,  Tliey  ar 
casilj'  wrought  and  well  ndaptcd  for  tho  finer  kind  of  ear|>entr 
and  cabinet-work,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  know^ 
that  the  softwoods  of  the  brush  forests  have  not  been  mc 
extensively  used. 

The  specific  gravity  and  tensile  strength  of  various  New  Souti 
Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  European  an 
other  varieties,  are  shown  in  tho  following  table.  The  tensili 
strength  is  given  in  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  representi 
the  breaking  weight  ap[ilied  at  the  centre. 
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FOREST  CONSERVATION. 
cUon  oi  The  necessity  of  preserving  the  limber  resources  of  the  Colony.^ 
and  preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  best  species  of  brush 
and  hardwood,  hitherto  carried  on  by  settlers  and  tiraber-getters, 
principally  in  the  Chirenee  River  district,  and  in  the  eucalyptus 
forests  on  the  Murray,  decided  the  Government,  in  1871,  to  estab- 
lish a  certain  number  of  forest  reserves  throughout  the  coontty,  in 
which  j»erniission  to  cut  timber  should  be  granted  upon  paymenl^l 
of  a  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  a])pareut  that  stringent  regulation^! 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operations  of  the  licensed 
tiiuber-gettei's,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1878,  that  such 
regulations  were  issued.  These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon,  i^k 
the  bcjit  sjwcics  of  cedw,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  Rivfl^| 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that  the 
supply  of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out  Cutting 
down  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower 
lands  of  their  best  timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  all 
that  couH  be  cheaply  transported,  or  easily  fioated  down  the  rivers 
in  time  of  Hood,  left  a  considerable  suiplus  of  felled  timber  on  the 
ground  to  lie  and  rot.  They  then  travelled  further  north,  to  carrj- 
on  the  same  depredations  along  the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  Queensland.  Tiio  same  sysleni  had  been  pursued  in 
the  gum  forests  of  the  Murray.  Considerable  quantities  of 
excelleut  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves  of  that  part 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which  was  deprived 
of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at  large, 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without  receiv- 
ing an  equivalent  in  revenue.  ^H 


Forest  Ctinscn'm- 
don  Braacb 
lonnBd. 


In  1875,  the  oflSce  of  Forest  Ranger  was  Grst  created,  and  this 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attached  to 
the  Department  of  Mines,  which  was  established  in  March,  1882. 
Since  the  Ist  January,  1888,  however,  the  Forest  Con8er\-atton 
Branch  has  been  under  the  ndniinistration  of  the  Department  of 
Lands.     Since  the  year  1882  the  Colony  has  been  subdivided 


TIMBEIl  RESEIITES. 


a  niimbor  of  districts,  continually  inspected  by  forest  rangers, 
whose  duty  is  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  proclaimed  rtserves, 
control  tlie  operations  of  licensed  timber-getters,  receive  royalties 
on  the  various  kinds  of  timljer,  upon  which  such  dues  may  be 
levied,  and  report  ui>on  applications  to  ringbark  trees  on  Crown 
lands,  whether  comprised  in  State  forests,  reserves,  or  otherwise. 
The  number  of  forest  rangers  and  assistants  at  present  employed  forrai  nngat. 
by  the  department  is  thirty-seven,  and  they  ha\c  the  supervision 
of  thirteen  State  forests  with  an  area  of  91,726  acres.  The  timber 
reserves  throughout  the  Colony  number  894,  and  cover  an  area  of 
5,564,635  acres,  so  tliat  the  total  area  i>f  lund  devoted  to  the  conser- 
vation of  timber  in  New  Soiitli  Wales  amounts  to  5,656,831  acres. 

On  tlie  rnserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  shipment  o( 
1886,  amounted  to  8,021,266  superficial  feet,  besides  1,900  trees 
i  and  other  purposes.     In  1887  the  qimntity  of  timber  cut 
Bred  8,745,821  superficial  feet,  in  aildition  to  which  there 
1,'J07  trees  felled.     The  quantity  of  timber  returned  by  the 
forest  rangers  as  shipped  from  twenty-nine  coastal  stations,  exclu- 
sive of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  which  are  ports  of  rc-ahipment, 
cua  only  be  ascertained  for  the  year  18i>5,  and  was  : — 

Sawn  tinil>er,  hardwood,  and  cedar ..  07,'il8,(>3l  snp.  feet. 

Uardwood,  piles,  girders,  and  logs 3,2I!),(JT9        „ 

Cedar  in  logs 1,731,000        „ 

Paving-blocks.  300,000        „ 

Total C2,6ti9,3I0        „ 

Bcaides  PUet 2,350  nmning  feet. 

Do 2,260  nuQiberof. 

Sleepers...  31.407  „ 

PosU  and  rails 185,000  „ 

Palings C23,402  „ 

Spokes 86,283  „ 

FcUocs eo.ooo 

Drsy  shafts 846  „ 

Laths 2,315,900 

The  revenue  derived  from   the  issue  of  timber  licenses,  from  Rcvcmfrom 
ralty,  permits,  and  other  dues,  amounted  in  l8Si  to  £13,»29, 


lt« 
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and  the  revenue  ivceived  from  tbe  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown 
since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  regulations  proclaimed  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1878,  iu  each  of  tlie  following  years  was — 

£ 
lf.79    7,310 

1880    8,328 

1881 lO.l.SO 

1882    12,327 

1883    18,301 

1884    17,865 

ISS.'S    13,144 

1886    13,934 

1887    13,620 

01-  a  total  ot  ,£99,0Co,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
pivsont  system,  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  country,  without 
titkiiig  into  consideration  the  much  greater  loss  caused  by  the 
wasteful  and  indiscriminate  felling  carried  on  in  former  ye*«. 
Undur  the  present  regulations,  care  is  taken  to  preserve  from  1 
destruction  nil  timber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  height 
of  5  feel  from  thi.<  ground,  aceonling  to  a  careful  class! lication  of 
tho  various  timbers  at  present  in  demand.  Trees  not  named  in 
this  lint  may  bo  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  that  may  be  endorsed 
on  the  license,  or  as  specified  in  writing  by  the  forest  ranger  iu 
I'hargt!  ot  tho  reserve. 

The  prescribed  girth  Is  set  forth  hereunder : 

Hardirooilt. 


iu 

4 


Glith. 

Ttnibcr.  It.  tn. 

Blaiklnitt 7  C 

Tallow-wood    7  0 

Red  gAiin  or  Hooded  gum  (i  6 

<iri\y  gum 0  6 

Woollybutl I)  6 

Brush  or  wliito  box    ,  G  0 

'I'urpi'iitino .,  0  6 

Bl III- gum , „  0  0 

Si>ottu<l  gum    6  0 

Messmate 6  0 


(ilrUt. 

Timbtr.  fw  In 

Blood-wood 6    0 

Mountain  Mh 6    0 

Mobogany  (forest) 6 

'Ironbork     (red,    gray,    and 

broail-lenved)     6 

Pepiicniiint  or  red-wood  fi 

Swani]>  malingaiiy  S 

•Stringybark  5 

Blackwood    4 

Yellow  and  white  box  4 


Sq/liroodt,  de. 
Bed  cedar 9    0    Black,    rod,    or    white    pine 


Hoop  or  Morcton  Bay  pine  ...     7    6 

White  beech  (Omelina) 7    0 

.Silky  oak 6    0 

Rosewood 0    0 

•  WMt  o(  Great  Piridlng  Baaje,  4  foel. 


(Freuela)    3 

Swamp  oak S 

Foreatoak   8 


STATE  XURSERIES. 


Tho  operations  of  the  Forest  Conservation  Branch  are  not  soJdy  suu-  miHcry  H 

mid  eultivatia^H 

limited  to  the  preservation  of  native  tree*     It  is  also  charged  with  oi  trcai.        ^M 

the  creation  of  a  State  nursery,  the  site  for  wliich  was  selected  at  H 

Wyong,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Brisbane  Watei*,  where  the  ^^^H 

acclimatization  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trc(«,  and  tlie  conscrva-  ^^^H 

tion  of  Buch  of  the  best  indigenous  species  as  might  be  otherwise  ^^^| 

likely  to  disappear,  are  attended  to.     The  formation  of  plantations  ^^^| 

in  various  poi-ts  of  the  Colony,  and  along  railway  lines,  also  forms  ^^^H 

part  of  a  procramme  which  is  yearly  becoming  enlarged.     In  the  r-iunuitioii.  in  H 
'  ^     "  .         .  .  tonttn»et\mM 

forest  reserves  of  Orara  and  Dorrigo,  in  tlie  north-eastern  district  ■ 

of  the  Colony,  cedar  planting  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  fl 

under  departmental  supervision,  and  ii[)  to  the  end  of  1885,  8,258  ^^^B 

trees  and  root-cuttings  of  cedar  trees,  and  self  sowing  seedlings,  ^^^H 

had    been   counted   in   the   latter   reserve.      Plantations  of  tho  ^^^H 

American  Cataljia  speciosa  were  also  made  on  tho  Railway  Re-  ^^^H 

serve  at  Cootamundra,  and  wattle  ])lantations  have  been  formed  ^^^H 

along  the  southern  railway  line  from  Miuto  to  Burradoo.     The  ^^^H 

total  number  of  cedar  trees  planted  to  ttie  end  of  1S87  was  40,G21,  ^^^H 

in  addition  to  which  a  large  number  of  plants  have  been  raised  ^^^H 

from  seed.     About  40,925  tree«  of  other  descriptions  have  also  been  ^^^H 

planted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forest  Con.servation  BranLh.  ^^^| 

The  Forest  Conservation  Branch  has  collected  a  large  number  ^^^H 

of  varieties  of  indigenous  timber  trees,  which  were  placed  on  view  ^^^H 

at  the  Ix>ndon  Colonial  and  Indian   Exhibition  ;  and  a  ssoond  ^^^H 

pllection   consisting  of  several  hundred   specimens   of  different  ^^^H 

ads   of   colonial   timber   is   now   exhibited   in    the   Geological  ^^^H 

[useum  attached  to  the  Department  of  Mines.  ^^^H 

Reserves  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  divided  into  two  state  furcso.  and 

timlKr  ruwrvif, 

viz..  State  Forests  and  Timber  Reserves,  and  the  latter 
snbdivided  into  three  sub-classes.  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to 
keir  importance,  and  the  particular  quality  and  value  of  the 
timber  which  they  contain. 

Licenses  are  i.ssued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a  Timber  i|pcn« 

atjd  IHTIIlilB. 

led  fee  of  j£G  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  and  without  royalty; 
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on  reserves  in  class  B  tlie  fee  demanded  amounts  to  ;£9,  or  15s. 
per  month ;  on  reserves  in  class  C  general  permits  to  cut  timber 
for  sawmills  are  L-wued  at  a  rate  of  £G  ]>er  annum,  to  which  is 
added  the  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  ditlers  according  to  the 
value  of  the  timber  felled,  and  is  leased  on  the  following  classi- 
fication : — 


Sawmill  timber  placed  in  the  Ut  cU 
2Dd    , 

„  „  3rd     , 

4th 

•■  II  Stb     , 


U.  3)1.  per  100  superficial  fe«t. 

!■•  >•  •■ 

0.1. 

6d. 

3d. 


Timber-TiittinK 
on  Crovn  luiiU. 


I 

ordinaryfl 
reserretH 


PcniilU  to  cut 
aad  atrip  Uulc. 


PbmMIm. 


Licenses  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on 
Crown  lands — excepting  State  forests,  timber  reserves, 
for  public  recreation,  or  sites  for  towns  and  villages,  or  per- 
manently de<licated  for  any  public  purpose ;  also  lands  within  1  i 
chain  of  any  na\-igaljle  river,  or  held  under  conditional  lease, 
measured  for  side,  witliin  an  enclosure  of  less  than  200  acres,  or 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station.  The  fee  in  this  case  Ls  fixed 
&t  £3  per  annum,  or  15a.  per  quarter,  or  5s.  for  any  current 
month,  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  and  remove  any 
kind  of  tiuiber,  except  cedar.  The  license  fee  for  cutting  cedar, 
and  for  shipping  wattle  bark,  is  fixed  at  JC6  per  annum,  and  no 
cetlar-tree  of  less  girth  than  9  feet,  measured  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  may  be  felled  without  special  authority. 

Permits  are  issued  for  cutting  mining  props,  and  for  thinning 
out  timber,  in  order  to  improve  the  growth  of  the  trees  remaining; 
for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a  specified  nunil>cr  and 
kind  of  ti-ees  ;  and  olso  for  stripping  wattle  bark,  or  the  bark  of 
other  trees  for  tanning  purposes. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  oflTence,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
JC20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and 
material  destroyed,  for  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held 
responsible. 


I 

I 

1 
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PART  YIIT. 


Fauna. 


THE  fauna  of  New  South  Wales  is  cLaracterised  by  tho 
aljsence  of  the  fomiH  of  animal  life  fiimiliar  to  tlio  Old 
World,  and  the  presence  of  genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the 
Australian  Coutiuent. 


I 


ifAMUAUA. 
The  oitJer  of  mamTaalia  is  represented  in  this  Colony  by  the 
principal  existing  species  of  marsupials.  The  Alacropidas  include 
several  kinds  of  kangaroos  and  wallnbies,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  passing  reference. 
The  progress  of  settlement  has  driven  these  animals  from  the 
mor«  densely-populated  parts  of  the  culony,  but  in  the  country 
districts  they  are  numerous  enough  to  cause  very  considerable 
damage  to  the  natural  grasses.  So  serious  has  been  the  injury 
ius  wrought,  that  the  State  and  run-holders  pay  a  small  sum  per 

for  the  destruction  of  these  animals.     The  number  of  kanga-  Number 
and  wallabies,  as  estimated  by  Inspectors  of  Stock,  existing 
in  ll»e  Colony  in  1886,  was  about  4,600,000,  and  no  fewer  thsn 
6,438  kangaroos  and   388,089  wallabies,  a  total  of   864,527 
als,  were  destroyed  during  the  year  1887. 

The  genus  Paramelidie  Lb  represented  by  the  wombat,  and 
■ereral  kinds  of  rats  and  rabbit-rats,  which  latter  burrow  under- 
ground like  their  European  prototype.  They  abound  particularly 
in  the  western  districts. 

The  Phalangystne,  which  embrace  several  varieties  of  opossums,  vh»\iingywtm. 
arc  found  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.     Some  of  the  speci- 
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mens  of  this  family  are  very  handsome,  and  their  thick  soft  fur 
afford  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.     The  prettily-marked  skins 
of  the  itiembers  of  the  Dasfjiiiridie  family,  or  native-cats,  are  alao 
in  great  demand.  . 


The  Echidnte  are  rrpresientetl  by  several  varieties  of  "spring 
ant-eaters,''    somewhat   reBcmbling   the   English  hedgehog.     The 
favoutite  food  of  these  animals  is  the  various  kinds  of  ants,  wliii 
are  found  all  over  the  country. 


Flying  foxes,  and  numerous  varieties  of  bnts,  are  also  indigenous 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  make  great  depredations  among  the 
fruit-trees. 


he 

I 


Of  all  the  animals  found  in  the  Colony,  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  is,  perhaps,  the  Oniilhorhyiichxis  parailoxiu,  or  Duck- 
billed platypus,  the  fur  of  ■which  is  very  highly  prizeil. 


4 


Dettructton  ot 
native  RiiioiAlti 
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Most  of  the  animals  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  more  destruc- 
tive than  useful,  and  if  wo  cxcejit  the  trade  in  opossum  and  native- 
cat  furs,  and  kangaroo  skiiiR,  the  commercial  value  of  the  indigenous 
mammals  is  very  small.     They  are  being  gradually  displaced,  a^H 
civilisation  advances,  by  the  more  useful  animals  of  the  Old  World, 
for  which  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  seems  especially  adapted^ 
and  which  now  form  the  principal  source  of    the  wealth  of  ife 
inhabitants.     The  acclimatisation   of  the  i8ore  useful  European 
species  quickly  follov/s  the  destruction  of  indigenous  animals,  and 
the  wilds  of  the  western  districts  of  the  Colony,  which  erstwhile 
were  the  abode  of  the  kangaroo  and  dingo,  or  native  dog,  are  now 
the  home  of  vast  flocks.  j 


ExUnot  spcciw.  Geologiciil  research  has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  numerous 
extinct  8[>ecies  of  gigantic  mammalia.  The  largest  of  these  pre- 
historic animals  was  the  Diprotodoii,  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Ovvctv,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros  or 
hippopotamus.  Fossil  romaina  of  another  large  marsuiiial,  the 
yu(o(/ierit(7)h,  Bonicwliat  resembling  a  tapir,  and  of  a  marsupial  lion 


VARIETIES  OF  BIRDS. 


(ThylacoUo)  have  also  been  discovered.  Bones  of  gigimtic  kangaroos 
(J/iicro/nts  titan)  Lave  been  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  species  of  wombat  larger  than  that  actually  in  existence. 

The  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  genera,  repre- 
sentatives of  which  still  exist  in  Tnsmaniu,  the  Thylacinus,  or 
pouched  hyena,  and  the  Sarcophilus,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Tasmaniaa  devil,  have  also  been  found  in  the  fossilised  state. 


BlItDS. 

All  the  more  important  families  of  birds  are  represented  in  the  Variety  oi  iiir 
fauna  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contains  also  a  number  of 
families  peculiar  to  the  Colony.  Few  countries  can  boast  of  a 
greater  variety  of  beautiful  birds.  The  parrot  family  is  repre- 
sented by  a  large  number  of  species,  including  the  love  bird,  the 
green  parrot,  many  kinds  of  lories,  all  gorgeously  clothed ;  and 
amongst  the  larger  species,  the  white  and  black  cockatoo,  yellow 
and  pink-crested,  and  the  grey  pink-crested  gallahs.  The  tuniily 
of  honey -eaters  (Melipliagida:)  is  also  represented  by  numerous 
and  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Amongst  the  larger  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  Colony  are  the 
iletjajHxlida',  which  includes  tlic  brush  turkey.  These  e.xist  in 
greot  numl>ers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their  flesh 
is  highly  prized.  In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the  emu, 
the  largest  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  companion,  a  large 
wat«r  bii-d,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

In  the  more  thickly-timbered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  the 
home  of  the  stately  tree-fern,  is  found  the  lyre-bird  (Mennra 
tiiperba)  a  species  of  pheasant,  whoso  tail  forms  a  most  graceful 
ornament.  Here  also  alxmnd  the  satin-bird,  species  of  regent- 
birds,  and  the  rifle-bird,  all  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage. 

Amongst  water-birds  are  several  species  of  cranes,  and  enormous  Aquatic  Urdj. 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  of  idl  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  swans. 
The  latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with 
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m  an  ^iti  of  tbe  OAmr.  Tlw  graU  king68lier,  or  laughing- 
m^kwm,  ae  ^a*(4  tram  its  cxttaortfiwty  cry,  is  one  of  the  most 
«Mf«l  of  Uid^  ovo^  to  tlw  icadiiMM  with  which  it  destroys 
llMpira  aad  wui'^r'rg  *■*?■**  may  be  includod  amongst 
of  dk»  foreM  vkidi  more  prominently  Attract  the 
of  trmJfet^  Tlktn  are  ain  several  species  of  owls, 
lUgto-biKK  **^  ^  eagle  family  has  not  a  few  repre-. 


TIm  pigaoB  trib«  is  fnuMl  ia  Urge  numbers,  especially  in 
gnak  {iriBMKTal  fbrocte  of  th»  eoaat  diatricU.  In  the  cedar  brusl 
«f  tlM  Lircrpool  Wangii  ihm  wUte^eailed  fruit  pigeon  is  ver 
awOMroaa;  and  ta  tlka  tn  im^  fareata  of  tlie  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
Um  MttcWy,  aikd  lUawarta,  th«  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons, 
and  tba  Woaga  Woa^  (Ltmeomtnim  pieata),  so  prized  for  iu 
laign  torn  aad  tk»  wfcitww  and  Mioacy  of  its  flesh,  are  very 
plentifaL  Tko  broaafrviaged  pigeon  b  common  to  almost  all 
parta  of  the  Ooloay.  Sarccal  varieties  of  these  birds  are  reniork- 
•bla  lor  tlieir  bcmtitnl  phuaage^  tliaur  siae,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  Utah.  One  of  tha  fiiMBt  TarietiaBi  the  partridge  bronze- 
winged  pigeon,  is  found  almoat  exduiTely  in  the  plains  of  tl 
interior.  Hores  are  also  niimeroos,  and  most  of  the  species 
estrenit'ly  delioate  and  beautiful  The  little  turtle-dove  of  : 
Murray  Ri%-er  ^&*m>p«/m  emttatmj  ia  the  prettiest  specimen 
this  family. 

Besidrs  tho  varieties  of  birds  mentioned  above,  there  are  many 
others,  of  jierhnps  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very 
iM'ivutiful.  Tliey  are  all  admirably  described  and  depicted  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  scientitic  publications  of  the  century. 

FI  SITES. 

The  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abou 
with  fish,  but  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  has  been 
much   neglected  as  the  fishing  industry.      All  the  best  fishing- 
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erounds  lie  vdtfain  a  moderate  distance  of  Sydney,  and  as  recently  yuung  I 

ficMrivotod. 
pointed  out  by  the  Fisheries  Commission,  it  is  not  necessary,  in 

ocdar  to  obtain  the  fiiili  most  adapted  for  food,  to  despatch  large 

smacks  or  fishing  vessels,  vietualletl  and  equipped  for  a  cruise  of 

several  months,  to  fishing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  miles  from 

home.     The  coast  of  the  Ck>lony  presents  many  natural  features 

peculiarly  favouraMe  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the 

beat  food  fishes.     In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 

eatuaries,  and  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  with 

tJw  sen,  are  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent 

breeding  grounds.     The  principal  fishes  found  on  the  coast  are  not 

migratory,  and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  alwaj's  be  procured 

in  the  markets.     Amongst  the  best  known  may  be  mentioned  the 

following : — 

The  schnapper  (Pagrus  vnicolor),  the  most  valuable  of  all  tIic  scimappo 
Anstroliau  fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast, 
and  is  very  abundant.  It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally 
nair  rocky  ]>oints  or  reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.  The 
scbnappers  "school,''  as  it  is  termed,  tluriug  the  summer  mouths, 
and  are  then  most  plentiful.  The  young  fish,  known  as  red  bream, 
frequents  the  liarbours  and  estuaries  of  the  coast,  Vtut  is  never 
founil  in  shallow  water.  The  schnapper  is  caught  by  the  hook, 
which  it  takes  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost  any  bait  It 
lonetimeii  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  Q>. 
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Tlie  nannigai  is  a  deep-water  fish,  caught  with  the  hook,  and 
high  in  public  estimation  as  an  ediljle  fish.     Tlie  supply  is 
Tgp,  as  the  fiih  is  not  specially  souglit  after,  being  chiefly 
obtained  by  fishermen  in  search  of  schnapper. 


The  black  rock -cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  RiK:k  cod. 

fish,  and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captui-etl  by  the  net.     It 

is  found   more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of 

the  Colony,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to 

he  southward  of  Sydney.     It  grows  to  a  gi-eat  size,  specimens 

Dm  Sri  to  40  lb.  being  not  uncommon. 


A  fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as 
salmon,  is  found  off  the  -oast  in  prodigious  quantities.     It  has  a% 
nflinity  wliatever  to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  an  article" 

of  food. 

The  flatliead,  a  fine  Csli,  of  wliich  there  ai'e  several  varieties, 
captured  both  by  the  hook  and  net     It  is  of  excellent  quality  an( 
ranks  high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes. 
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wiiitingt.  There  are  four  species  of  whitings  found  in  these  watera     The 

conunon  snnd-whiting  and  the  trumpeter-whiting  are  both  ve 
abundant,  but  the  other  two  species  are  more  i-are.     The  san 
whiting  is  perhaps  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropoli' 
markets,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South 
Wales  coast,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.  It  is  found 
at  all  seasons,  but  most  frequently  during  suuimer.  The  teraglin 
is  of  the  same  family  as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  i 
equal  size.  TIr-  air  bladder  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  bein| 
of  great  value  for  the  making  of  isinglass. 

The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  off  the  coast 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  harbours.    It  is  a  good  fibli  when  eate 
fresh,  but  it  decomjvoses  rapidly. 

The  family  of  Mnf/ilxdm,  or  mullets,  is   well  represented  in 
Australian  waters.     The  sea  mullet  is  a  large  fish,  often  attainin^H 
a  length  of  2   feet,  and  a  weiglit  of  8  D).      It  is   regnrdid  h^H 
some  authorities  as  unsurpassed  in  ricliness  and  delicacy  of  flavour 
by  any  fish  in  tho  world  ;  and  it  visits  those  shores  in  countless 
numbers  in  the  season  when  it  is  in  the  best  condition.     While, 
young  the  fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  w^here 
iDcrcases  in  size  very  rapidly,  but  when  full-grown  it  seeks  tii 
open  waters. 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wale 
coast.     The  Sydney  gar-fish  is  very  abundant,  especially  towar 
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the  end  of  sumtuer,  inalcing  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size.  The  river  gar-Gsli  is  even  of  better  quality  tlian 
the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other 
tpecies  are  seldom  met  with.  Tliere  are  numerous  other  vnrielies 
of  fishes  found  in  the  waters  of  New  South  Wales,  many  of  whicli 
Me  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  but  which  are  for  the  most 
part  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  those  referred  to. 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare ;  the  shark  family  being  D«ttniciiv«] 
Urgely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep-sea,  off  the  coast,  but  even 
in  the  harbours.  The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueless. 
The  fins  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  the  skin  also 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  froiu  the  liver  is  extracted  a 
krge  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  have  .NeirieotoT 
been  much  neglected,  and,  as  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  although  during  the  winter  season  immense  shoals 
of  herrings  visit  these  coasts,  no  attempt  ia  made  to  take  and  preserve 
them.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison- Woods,  the  Hon.  W.  Macleay,  and 
the  members  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  have  strongly  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  tiiis  fish.  It  is  quite  as  abundant  as  the 
herring  of  Scotland,  and  superior  in  flavour ;  and,  preserved  like 
•ardines,  it  would  no  doubt  rival  that  delicacy.  There  is  ample 
evidence  that  the  application  of  a  little  capital,  and  intelligent 
aanagement,  would  make  the  herring  fishery  a  very  profitable 
indoatry. 

In  Sydney  the  su]iply  of  fresh-water  Csli  is  very  limited,  although  Frc»h-w»t«* 
the  rivers  of  the  Colony  produce  some  most  excellent  sjicciineiis. 
The  rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  and  Darling  are  the 
most  plentifully  stocked,  the  JIurnty  cod  (Olvjonia  Mifdielli)  Iveing 
perhaps  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fibh  of 
the  B&me  species  is  the  (OUfforna  Macquarienaia),  which  in  to  be 
met  with  in  the  upper  brand  iph  of  the  Clarence.  Both  these 
^ecimens  of  Murray  cod  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  as 
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100  lb.     The  silver  perch  and  several  kinds  of  the  Fercid«e  familyJ 
BO  highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers, 
the  Richmond  River  the  cat-fish  (Copidoglaniii  Tandantis)  is  veryl 
common,  whikt  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the 
eastern  rivers  of  the  Colony. 

No  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatize  Euro- 
pean varieties  of  edible  iishea,  although  success  would  most  pro- 
bably attend  any  efforts  in  this  direction,  every  difficulty  having 
boon  ovei-come  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 

Among  the  Crustacea>,  which  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  thel 
water-courses  of  the  interior,  the  lobster  and  several  varieties  <A\ 
siilt  and  fresh-water  craytish  are  most  notioeabla 

Oysters  are  excellent  and  very  plentiful.  Tlie  oyster-beds  of  Port 
Jscksoi),  however,  have  been  greatly  injured,  and  the  markets  ofl 
the  uietropolis  are  supplied  from  Port  Stejihens,  Broken  Bay,  tha 
Clarence,  and  otlier  ports  on  the  coast.     Before  the  appointment 
of  the   Royal    Commission  of  Fisheries,  in   1S80,  these  mollusc 
vrcre   threatened   with   extinction   in  the  near  future ;  but  the 
Government  has  now  issued  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  thiil 
industry,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  wholesale  destruction  whicb 
was  formerly  carried  on.     There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  estab 
lishmcnt  of  "  pares  "  like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Belgium,  where  oyster  culture  is  conducted  on  thej 
most  scientific  principles,  would  lie  remunerative,  as  the  demanili 
for  this  delicacy  is  great  and  continually  increasing. 


REPTILES. 

The  snake  and  lizard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are] 
distributed  over  till  parts  of  the  country.  These  reptiles,  however,] 
have  generally  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony,! 
having  been  dejirived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  oon>l 
-dition  of  the  country  iu  its  natural  state  afforded  them.     Several] 
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species  of  en&kes  are  veuomous,  particularly  the  deatli^dder,  the  venemons 
black  snake,  tLe  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to 
snake  bite  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  Most  reptiles  retreat  at 
the  approach  of  man,  and  there  is  coroparalirely  little  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  tbeir  presence.  Liaards  are  common,  very 
bKiutifully  marked,  and  some  species,  particularly  the  iguanas, 
attain  a  considerable  size. 

Although  the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Queensland 
are  the  abode  of  sereral  species  of  alligators,  the  riven  of  New 
Soath  Wales  ar«  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  these  dangerous 
saiiriana. 
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BKITISn  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 


The  trade  of  the  Colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  British 
han'ls,  though  there  has  been  a  noticea'ilc  increase  in  foreign 
shipping  since  1881.  In  1872,  the  British  shipping  entered  and 
elMred  amounted  to  1,400,672  tons,  while  in  1887  it  was  3,836,527 
tons,  blowing  an  increase  during  fifteen  years  of  2,433,855  tons. 
The  foreign  shipping  amounted  to  187,368  tons  in  1872,  and 
486,231  in  1887,  being  an  increase  of  298,863  tons. 

Tlie  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageries  Maritimes,  and 
of  the  German  Lloyd's  steaiu.ships,  has  tended  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  ;  but  notwitlistanding 
this,  the  tonnage  under  the  British  fiag  was  in  1887  not  less  than 
88-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  respec- 
tive amounts  of  each  class  since  1872. 


Tnule  of  Colony 
in  flritUh  haiiiu 


Frcni'li  Mill 
Oenn&n  mail 


British  and  Foreign  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in 
New  South  Wales. 


r«u. 

Brltlih. 

Foreign  • 

TolkL 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1         1872 

1.400.672 

187,. SOS 

1,588,010 

■         1873 

1,619.019 

14.3.4.59 

1,762,478 

1         1874 

1.820,146 

170,748 

1.9it0.804 

1         1876 

2.001,641 

166,546 

2,lo8,I87 

1         1876 

1,968,899 

158.828 

2,127.725 

^—   1877 

2,02S,(i5G 

2I4..')25 

2,2:{7,9S1 

^H  is;8 

2,20-2.(H4 

257.460 

2.459..504 

^M  1870 

2,  •2514,764 

245.9<J0 

2.5«),724 

W^    ISM) 

2,259,924 

172.855 

2,4:12,779 

m,        18S1 

2,563,999 

222.  .501 

2.78fi,.5(K) 

^^1882 

2,977,756 

318.909 

3,296,605 

^■1883 

3,  .132,955 

47.1,282 

4,lKHi,237 

^B]834 

4.185,549 

475,409 

4,660,958 

^■isss 

3.615,582 

617.495 

4,1X3,077 

^■lM< 

3.746,72.5 

511,879 

4,2.58,6f»4 

Plan 

3,836,627 

486,231 

4,.322.758 

Of  the  total  tonnage  set  down  as  Bi-itish,  the  larger  portion  is  Urk-cr  iwrtio 

^        of  toMiiAt^e 

rned  in  the  colonies.     In  1376  out  of  1,968,899  tons  of  ship- hwihhi  in 

culonlua. 

ping  entered  ind  cleared,  1,293,813  tons  were  colonial,  or  GG  jier 
cent ;  in  1881,  out  of  2,563,999  tons  of  British  owned  shipping 
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COJTMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


entered  and  cleared,  liSiSjlSl  tons,  or  60  per  cent,  represented ' 

colonial  sliipping  ;  while  in  1887,  the  colonial  shipping  amounted 

to  2,237,336  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  3,836,527  tons,  or  58  per  cent. 

iiiK'  Tho  amount  of  British  and  British-colonial  shipping  entered  and 

cleared  from  New  South  Wales  ports  during  each  year  since  187G-i 

is  slicwn  below. 

Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  trading  to  New  South  Wales. 


Tonna:^  of 
8l|pi  VOMclS. 


Veir. 

Ui  Croat  Britailn. 

Shipping  bthmcing  to 
Bntiih  ponoMtoni. 

. 

Total,  Inwuds  wid 
oatmrda. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1876 

675.644 

1.293,813 

1,968,899 

1877 

090,348 

1,332,380 

2,023,056 

1878 

816.255 

1,387,236 

2,202,044 

1879 

810.815 

1,481,018 

2,294,764 

1880 

760,688 

1,499,236 

2.259.924 

1831 

I.0-20,.'>G8 

1.543,431 

2.503.900 

1882 

1,301,347 

1,070,409 

2.977.750 

1883 

1,429.725 

2,103,230 

3,5.32.9.55 

1884 

1,710,253 

2.409,294 

4,185,540 

1885 

1.520,091 

2,095,491 

3.6I5..'-.32 

1888 

l,ri03,92l 

2,242,804 

3.746.7;5 

1887 

1,599,101 

2.237,336 

3.836,i527 

Comj)aretl  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign 
vessels  trading  with  Now  Soutli  Wales  will  a|)pear  very  sniHli. 
Taking  the  year  1887,  for  which  year  the  inward  and  outward 
tonnage  for  the  principal  natiotialilics  are  given  below,  France 
stands  first,  a  position  which  she  assumed  in  1883.  After  France 
comes  Germany,  whose  tonnage  reached  its  present  i>roportion  in 
1882.  America  follows  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Germany. 
Her  tonnage  is  leas  now  than  it  was  in  1876,  though  at  one  time  I 
she  threatened  to  be  a  forraiUabie  rival  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  Colony.  Sweden  and  Norway  ia  the  only 
other  nation  whose  carrying  trade  with  the  Colony  is  important. 


STEAM  TONNAGE. 


Foreign  vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1887  : — 

Tonnige. 

Fmnce  165,858 

Germany 135,643 

America 94,998 

Norway  and  Sweden 70,441 

Austria 4,722 

Othernations  14,569 


Total 486.231 

Hie  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  the  steam  gtaunuuii 
from  the  sailing  vessels,  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supersede  sail- 
ing vessels  by  steam  is  abundantly  apparent  even  in  the  ten  years 
which  have  since  elapsed.  In  1876,  the  steam  tonnage  was 
912,554  as  compared  with  1,215,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being 
57  per  cent  of  sailing,  and  43  per  cent,  of  steam  tonnage  ;  in  1887, 
the  relntive  positions  were  considerably  changed,  for  the  tonnago 
of  sailing  vessels  had  slightly  decreased,  being  only  1,177,210 
tons,  or  27  per  cent,  as  against  3,145,548  tons  of  steam,  or  73  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  shipping.  The  net  increase  of  steani  tonnage 
for  the  eleven  years  has  therefore  been  rather  more  than  245  per 
cent  The  tonnage  of  each  class  during  the  various  years  waa  as 
under : — 

Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 


Tear. 

Bteuu. 

Eallln;. 

Veir. 

Steam. 

Sailing-. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1876 

912,554 

1,215,171 

1882 

i.mw.fifis 

1  ,.'5(10,002 

1877 

1,007,679 

1,230,.'W2 

1883 

2,702,196 

l,.1O4.04l 

1878 

l,lWi,200 

1.354,304 

1884 

3,-373,710 

1,287.248 

1879 

1.231.423 

l,30<t,30l 

1885 

2.791,843 

1,. ■Ml. 234 

18M 

1.5.-.0,:<72 

SS2,4I)7 

18S0 

2,".IS2,122 

1,276,482 

1881 

1,758,304 

1,02S,UIG 

1887 

3,143,548 

1,177,210 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  ship  TonmurBs 
owners  is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to    '* 
the  Colony  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from 
the  ports  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  having  delivered  a  general 
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cargo  there,  and,  being  unaUe  to  obtain  return  freight,  go 
Newcastle  for  a  cargo  of  coaL  The  largest  amonnt  of  tonnage 
any  one  year  since  1876  entered  in  ballast  was  in  1S87,  when 
reached  507,177  tons,  and  the  largest  cleared  was  60,457  tons 
the  year  188t.  The  tonnage  entere«l  and  cleared  for  each  year  i 
given  below. 

Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  in  Ballast 


Ymt. 

Kntond 

Ckmnd. 

Yew. 

Eoterad. 

Omni. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1876 

262,953 

17,859 

1882 

325.480 

2.3.338 

1877 

295.569 

8,393 

1883 

384,645 

27.855 

1878 

354,917 

13,115 

1881 

395.990 

60,457 

1879 

337,69(5 

19.892 

1885 

345,366 

5.1,  .-IS  1 

1880 

217, 703 

16,219 

1886 

353,909 

40,635 

1881 

271,343 

6,179 

1887 

607,177 

36,434 

Vkliuaf  in)|iorti 
par  ton  high. 


iloe  Of  export* 


per  ton. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  tonnage  arriving  in  the  Colony  is  in  ballast,  as  against  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of  freights  inward  is 
higher  than  of  those  outwanL  Thus  in  1887  the  average  value  of 
the  cargoes  imported  was  £S  15s  7d.  per  ton  of  vessels  inward, 
or,  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  ships  in  ballast,  the  value  ]>er  ton 
was  £11  10s.  The  mean  value  of  goods  ex]>orted  per  ton  of  ship-^J 
ping  outward  was  £8  9a  8d.,  and  allow^ing  for  vessels  leaving  in^l 
ballast,  £8  l'2a.  6d.;  in  the  former  case  3-5  {ler  cent  lower,  and  in 
tlie  latter  25  per  cent,  tlian  the  value  of  tonnage  imported. 

New  South  Wiiles  ex|x)rt8  have,   generally  speaking,    a  bighl 
value  per  ton,  and  the  lower  value  of  the  exports  per  ton  than  thej 
imports  is  almost  entirely  duo  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  I 
the  quantity  for  1887  being  1,790,412  tons  weight,  or  700,000 
tons  measurement,  out  of  a  total  of  2,180,301  tons.     The  value  of 
the  exports  of  the  Colony  per  ton  excee<la  tlmt  of  the  imports  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  alone.     In  eveiy  other  case,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  import  value  per  ton  is 
much  higher  than  the  export. 


TONNAGE  TO  DIFFERENT  COUNTIIIES. 


Value  per  Toa  Measurement  of  Importa  and  Exports  o£ 
New  South  Wales. 


CaantTf. 

Value  ol  Import! 
per  ton. 

Value  o(  exports 
lierton. 

Greftt  BriUin  

£     8.    d. 
22    4    2 

3  13  11 

4  5    0 
9    5    6 

6   :<  10 

11     6    4 
4    5    5 

10  15  10 
6    2    7 

£     B.     d. 
28  13    7 

Vktoiia 

2    2  11 

Sonth  Auatnlia 

1   14    2 

l^umftnift 

2  112 

New  Zealand 

2    2    2 

QueenclAud  

7    9    5 

Otber  Britiab  poasasuona....    

2  17     1 

L'uiU'd  Stateii 

a  19  10 

Other  Foreign  countries 

3  m  10 

Having  regard  merely  to  the  tonnage,  tlie  trade  of  the  Colony 
with  Victoria  is  larger  than  with  any  other  country.  Great 
Britain  not  excepted,  though  it  will  bo  presently  seen  that  in 
respect  to  value  the  latter  country  stands  first  After  Victoria  and 
Great  Britain,  come  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  in  the  order  named.  Of  foreign  countries,  the 
United  States  stand  first,  France  and  her  dependencies  being  the 
most  important  of  the  other  countries.  The  tonnage  of  vessels 
arriving  from  Great  Britain  during  1887  amounted  to  only  22 '02 
per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  inwards,  though  the  value  of  freight 
carried  amounted  to  not  less  than  49-99  per  cent  of  the  imports. 
The  tonnage  arriving  from  the  various  Australian  Colonies  was 
STOr  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  with  a  value,  however,  of  only  36'55 
per  cent.  From  the  other  ]iossessions  of  Great  Britain  there  was 
nn  import  tonnage  equal  to  787  per  cent,  valued  at  343  percent, 
of  the  total  imports.  The  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries 
give  a  little  more  than  13 '04  jx^r  cent  of  the  tonnage  inward, 
rained  at  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent. 

P  Of  the  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  exports.  Great  Britain 
took  only  11 -33  per  cent.,  though  in  value  the  exports  were  52-41 
pw  cent  of  the  total.  The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 
other  Aostralasiaa  Colonies,  amounted  to  55-44  per  cent,  of  the 


Trade  with  » 
ouji  countrlt 
comiiored    i 


Tonnage  of ' 
export!  to 
Great  Brttaa 
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•whole,  ■while  in  value  they  reached  only  28-16  per  cent.     As 
gards  the  other  British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying 
goods  from  New  South  Wales  to  tlieir  ports  amounted  to  8'93j 
Value a<  British  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but  the  value  reached  only  4-10  per  cent.] 
Similarly  with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries,  thoDgh.j 
the  tonnage  reached  10-92  and  1339  i)er  cent.,  the  value  was  but! 
7 '03  and  8-30  per  cent.  re8i)ectively,     Tiie  following  table  shows 
the  tonnage  inward  and  outward  from  Great  Britain  and  ih» 
Colonies,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  value  of  th« 
cargoes ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage  figures 
represent  the  nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels  carrying  the  goods, 
and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  themselves,  which  latter 
information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  during  1887. 


^^^^H                 Oountiy. 

Inwards. 

-t 

Ontwania. 

Tsnni 

Per 

cent. 

Value. 

Tonna^^e. 

Value. 

Totsl. 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Total. 

Per 

cent 

TMal. 

Per 
cent. 

^^^^1            Cnst  Brtlmln  . . 

^^^H           Victoria 

^^^H           South  Aiutnlla 

^^^^H           Tommnia 

^^^H           KewZMlind 

^^^^^           Qneanluid  .... 

^^^H            Other       Br:Uih 
^^^^H               iionwlom. 

^^^H            United  SUtes  . . 

^^^^^            Other      foreign 
^^^^^^^                countries. 

^^H                  Toul 

300,171 
300,662 
128,614 
63,307 
122,230 
210,373 
128,763 

64,«0 

148,032 

22-02 
84  44 

■•8« 

3-87 

748 

13-42 

7-87 

S«3 

on 

7,008,668 
1,476,460 
646,620 
587,318 
767,076 
2,482,622 
640,806 

003,420 
012,040 

49-00 
0« 
3-42 
3-«7 
4-73 

16-61 
3-43 

4-33 
6  70 

142,801 
630,026 
132,066 
61,342 
142,706 
281,628 
101,240 

234,172 
287,002 

11-33 
29-30 

6-20 
2-46 

tut 

10-80 
8-92 

10  02 
1330 

«,o«t,os« 

1,362.561 
2S7.n6 
131,477 
300,917 

1,720,639 
M5,709 

034,443 
1,102,108 

1 

6r4i 

10-18 
1-71 

13-01 
«10 

7-03 

830 

1,086,280 

100-00 

16,004,744 

100  00 

2,148,807 

100^ 

1S.S00.266 

10000 

\ 


^'y^\lS^      "^^^  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony  lias 
withN.s.  waia.  gradually  increased  since  1815 ;  previously  to  that  year  transiKjrta 
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formed  bo  large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the 

average  considerably.      The  average   tonnage   per   ship   at  each 

decennial  i>eriod  since  1825  was  as  follows  : — 

v_.  Averaee  tonmco  ol 

vmmU. 

1825  295 

1835  246 

1845  173 

1855  306 

1865  329 

1875  4«3 

1885  797 

1887  761 

Tlie  tonnage  for  the  years  since  1876  Las  been  separated  into  To'inmge  erf  1 
British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  and  the  average  for  each  year  will  "^d  Coionh 
Ije  found  below.     It  ivill  be  seen  that  during  this  perio»l  the  average 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  trading  here  has  increased  84  per  cent, 
and  foreign  vessels  87  per  cent,  and  colonial  about  44  i)er  cent 


Axenge  tonnage  of  veawli. 

Avenge  lonokKe  ol 

vcim1<. 

Tar. 

y<»r. 

Bkttiah. 

Fordgn. 

CUnriaL 

Britbb. 

Fonilgn. 

Colonial. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

1876 

746 

592 

382 

1882 

1,067 

787 

533 

1877 

881 

689 

376 

18S3 

1,060 

982 

594 

1878 

796 

706 

406 

1884 

1,146 

973 

611 

1879 

805 

701 

433 

1885 

1,312 

997 

602 

1880 

1,031 

732 

476 

1886 

1,329 

986 

600 

1881 

1,105 

780 

493 

1887 

1,385 

1,108 

549 

Decrease  in 
hands  sequlr 


The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  sixe  of  ships  is  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  requiretl  per  ton,  though  the  per  ton. 
actual  number  of  hands  employed  per  vessel  has  increased.     Inter- 
colonial vessels  carry  an  average  of  22  men  to  every  vessel,  or 
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I  man  to  every  25  tons.  Biitish  vessels  carried  in  1887  an 
average  ootnplemcnt  of  48  men,  or  I  man  to  every  28-8  tons,  while 
foreign  ships  carried  an  average  crew  of  49  men,  or  1  man  to 
every  23  tons.  In  1S76  British  ships  can-ied  1  man  to  every 
25  tons,  intercolonial  vessels  1  niun  to  every  22i  tons,  and  foreign 
veasels  1  man  to  35  tons,  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per  sailor 
in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  the  finer  class  of  ships  that  began 
to  trade  here  in  1883,  which  are  fitted  in  the  most  modem  fashion, 
and  manned  accordingly. 


ewli. 

Tmr. 

Avnagc  cmnra  d  raaeb. 

T*». 

Briiiih. 

Fotvlcn. 

OoIodulI. 

BritUh. 

Ftanicn. 

QrionUL 

1878 

90 

17 

17 

1SS2 

35 

IS 

2S 

isn 

S 

SI 

18 

1SS3 

37 

38 

!M 

1878 

ss 

20 

18 

1884 

41 

30 

25 

isn 

30 

S3 

19 

1885 

44 

36 

24 

1S80 

44 

25 

21 

1SS6 

45 

39 

23 

1881 

40 

23 

22 

1887 

48 

40 

22 

TV.  r^'iUve  importance  of  the  various  port*  of  Australia  may 
IZ    J  L  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  from  which 
**  ""T^  SvdDCj  MM  evident     Melbourne  takes  the  first 

'****  *  .J    K-u  k*  ifd««d  by  a  considerable  tonnage,  rcpro- 
<«*ff*"**'^  •*■••  umwirr  whoee  terminal  port  is  Sydney, 

*******  **!l!S»  wiH  rf  <»^  Newcastle  cornea  next  after 
*  *  'T^^nTljMTiir  •^^  Brisbane.  It  should  be 
tjv  »\>^w.*»t  ^^  ^^  ^  jonn^  of  vessels 

^  ,^  1.,.^^  ♦*  ^^~rr^  »  thi,  account  the  towns 
%W.««^  ♦»  "^'^'^  „^  «p«tant  than  they  mdly 
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Toniiage  Entered  and  Cleared  nt  princijial  Australasiau  Ports. 


Port. 


Sydney 

Newcastle 

Melbourne    .... 

Britbane   

RocUuunpton  . 
Townaville  .... 

Anckland. ...... 

VVeUiugtoQ  .... 

Lyttelton 

Donedin    

Hobart 

LAUDoeitoii  .... 
Port  AdeUide  . 
Gt«Delg  


Entered. 

Ulared. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

1,483,045 

1,303,4^8 

506,702 

780,586 

1,513,564 

1,486,378 

424,235 

421,808 

223,565 

102.464 

252,536 

216,233 

167,379 

129,879 

117,301 

88,635 

47,164 

88,942 

S9.230 

29,475 

207,386 

198,396 

96,796 

101,507 

629,682 

567,553 

121,882 

120.679 

The  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very 
uniform,  increasing  at  an  average  rate  of  8-08  jier  cent,  per  annum. 
The  vesxels  registered  as  entering  the  port  of  Sydney,  as  a  rule, 
considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  account  for  this 
difference  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydney 
for  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as  de- 
partures from  Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  this  reason 
the  clearances  of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  table.  The  pi-aclico  of  clearing  vessels  at 
both  ports  at  one  time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
years,  and  vessels  are  now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last  leave. 


Tonnage  entered 
Bt  Sydney  cx- 
cccita  clcuincsa. 


MO 
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Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Sydney  and 
Newcastle. 


Ye»r. 

Sydney. 

NewcMtle.         ' 

Entcrad. 

Cleared. 

En  tend. 

a«nd. 

J 

TODB. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons.   1 

1871 

400,063 

394,289 

277,950 

376,378 

1872 

418,164 

360,735 

342,514 

427,845 

1873 

474,203 

367,351 

389,121 

498,468 

1874 

409,320 

422,693 

510,291 

543,693 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573.626 

1876 

635,269 

502,866 

433,423 

535,738 

1877 

662,217 

511,623 

460,349 

577,676 

1878 

712„W3 

511,801 

542,745 

665,885 

1870 

759,980 

581,694 

492,103 

651,501 

1880 

827.738 

041,906 

400,598 

516.480 

1881 

955,531 

6.'>5,16l 

481,695 

645,513 

1882 

1,101.766 

844,677 

550,228 

737,772 

1883 

1,260,503 

1,115,411 

656.91  B 

926.9S8 

1884 

1.554,118 

1,277,843 

708,449 

1,066,462 

1885 

1,608.169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1886 

1,638,802 

1,399,545 

416,518 

686,179 

1887 

1,483,045 

1,303,483 

560,702 

780,588 

Trartc  of  S.viiiicy 
I'OTii^iAred  with 
Brituih  port«. 


The  cotnpamtivG  importance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may 
seen  from  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolnte 
tonnage  Sydney  wi\8  surpassed  hy  five  English  ports — London, 
Liverpool,  Cariliff,  Newcastle,  and  IIvill ;  though  in  point  of  value, 
the  trotle  of  Sydney  exceeded  that  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain, 
London  and  Liverpool  alone  excepted.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Gre^t  Britain  and  Ireland  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  are  for  1886  for  British  ports,  and 
for  1887  for  Sydney. 


«{  Gnat  Bntaia  aad  of  Sfiney. 


T^K. 

TteL 

MMl«7 

«.«*.»4 

MI7.8I5 

4.7I<,CM 

MB^TM 

4,174,960 

xsn.»n 

UKtjn 

l.»USB 

lAOMi 

ijm.4» 

Ma.«T 

IJMjKi 

aB.si 

i,s7a.isi 

MI.OK 

TXJKO 

7W.977 

8»i,am 

Ml.a9S 

736.5)1 

SK.BB 

5TS,305 

«97,3K 

24T.4:i 

217. 100 

6S.907 

fljfdiMy  is  BOk  oalf  tike  mettopath,  bat  the  diief  shippiiig  port ) 
Ae  GbloBj,  its  tnde  benig  krger  tban  that  of  anj  eitr  in  tlie  * 
niiitrkfTf  Tile  noauiud  tr»de  of  Melbourne  appears 
',  bat  ■•  that  citj  is  a  place  of  call  for  rarioias  linn  of 
vboae  tenatnal  port,  and  tlie  deatinatioa  of  the  greater 
jut  at  wfcoee  cargo,  ia  Sjdnejr,  tlte  shipping  trade  of  Melboame 
h  «Bfiialjr  awolleii,  and  its  relalire  importaaoe  oonpared  with 
ijiatj  mpfmmrm  greater  than  reallj  i*  the  case.  Kevcastle  ranks 
Moad  MBOngBt  Nev  Soath  Waka  ports,  and  for  many  years  pre- 
to  1880  its  trade  was  greater  than  that  of  even  Sydney 
Ml  8inoe  the  year  named,  hotrerer,  the  tonnage  both  entemi 
tad  cleared  at  Sydney  hats  exceeded  that  of  Newcastle.  No  other 
can  be  compared  with  either  of  these  ports,  though  for 
time  Wollongoag  hxn  maintained  a  considerable  trade, 
opsdally  in  coal ;  and  of  Ute  yeare  the  importance  of  Graifton,  on 
the  ClarBnee  Rirer,  has  steadily  increased. 

He  Btaiiatics  of  the  trade  of  the  Morray  and  Darling  River  Haxns  ■ 
farts  wer«  available  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  daring  which  year 


ilie  foreign  trade  was  l<y  no  means  inconsiderable.     During  1887 
tW  rivers  wef«  very  favoarable  for  navigation,  and  the  returns 
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Riverine  tndc 


consequently  show  a  considerable  advance.  The  figures  relating 
to  Wentworth  for  the  most  part  represent  Darling  trade,  while 
the  others  refer  to  the  Murray  River  ;  and  the  tonnage  has  been 
credited  to  the  first  port  of  call  for  vessels  inward,  and  to  the  la 
port  for  vessels  outward,  Iwuiid. 

Trade  at  Riverine  porta. 


Port. 


Wentworth 

Moama    

Swan  Hill  

Tocumwal  

Total 


1880. 


Inwuila. 


Outwardi. 


Tons. 
25,366 
17,432 


42,798 


Toiu. 
20,174 

200 

8,792 

696 


35,862 


1887. 


Inward*.         OntwanU 


Ton*. 
35,392 
30,328 

• 

142 


65,862 


52,77»l 


*  Included  In  Moanu. 

During  the  year  1887, 1,007  steamers  and  sailing  vcaacla,  rep 
senting  112,272  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the 
Custom  House,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.  Of  these,  432 
were  steamers,  collectively  of  47,989  tons  net  and  of  17,432 
nominal  horse-power.  There  were  68  sailing  vessels  registered 
at  Newcastle  (11,601  tons  net),  and  53  steamers  of  1,067  com- 
bined horse-power,  and  4,671  net  tona 

v^woftonn»go  pjjpt  of  the  tonnage  registered  is  that  of  vessels  built  in  the 
Witoi!""'''  Colony.  The  remainder  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  direct  addition 
to  the  colonial  fleet,  and  classed  among  the  imports  of  the  Colony. 
The  value  of  this  import  in«y  be  gathered  from  the  figures  given 
below.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the  vessels  imported,  approxi- 
mate figures  can  alone  be  given.  The  value  per  ton  of  the  British 
mercantile  fleet  averages  about  £30  for  steamers  and  £1.5  for 
sailing  vessels,  but  in  this  Colony  the  figures  would  1k!  somewhat 
lower,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  estimate  which  follows,  if^M 
average  value  of  steam  tonnage  has  been  taken  at  £25,  and  sailin^^ 
vessels  at  £12  10s. 


VESSELS  REGISTERED. 


Foreign  Tonn^e  Registered  in  New  South  Wales. 


Bars 

1879 
1880 
1881 


SkiUntr. 


SteUB. 


Itani. 

7.457 
4,469 
S.320 
4,332 
5.065 
9,558 


Tom. 
I.50S 
2,R16 
3.73'2 
2,76-4 
1.29S 


Value. 


£ 
133,162 

121.2flL' 
159,912 
123,2.-)() 
95,7()2 
168,175 


Tew. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
l8S<i 
1887 


ShUIdK. 

Steuo. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

12,788 

4.488 

8,081 

4,038 

S.3.32 

6,339 

4,070 

3,395 

4,630 

852 

8,502 

9,525 

Value. 


£ 
272,050 
209,462 
262,625 
1.35,825 
79,17.5 
356,900 


No  reliable  data  have  as  yet  J>cen  procurable  as  to  the  numl)er  import  of 

veaaeU. 

■ad  tounagc  of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales 
local  trade,  but  that  nuinbor  must  be  considerable,  and  forms  an 
import  of  large  value  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  the  Customs 
returns.  Some  idea,  however,  of  the  large  number  of  vessels 
imported  may  be  gathered  from  the  tonnage  registered,  which  will 
be  foand  in  the  preceding  table.  The  total  tonnage  registered 
vu: 


^ 

Vessels  Registered  in  New  South  Wales. 

*,^ 

Sailing  voaela. 

Stcuiien. 

Total.  Total  toni. 

Total 

No. 

Too*. 

Xeo. 

Ko. 

Ibm. 

Men. 

men. 

^1876 

64 

9.523  '  .'?77 

31 

2.997 

133 

95 

12.,5a0 

570 

^Bl877 

C7 

6,464 

333 

36 

5,131 

262 

103 

11,595 

595 

^KUS8 

55 

7.111 

319 

41 

5,.392 

278 

06 

12,503 

597 

^^^nt 

54 

6,870 

2S1 

36 

3,561 

291 

90 

9,431 

572 

^^^^^^^ 

St 

7,003 

325 

20 

2,159 

IfiS 

74 

9,162 

493 

51 

10,300 

32S 

23 

2,713 

115  i     74 

13,013 

443 

1882 

87 

14,246 

511 

41 

7,764 

509     128 

22,010 

1,020 

1883 

83 

10,566 

420 

72 

9,4<l« 

575     I. '55 

10.972 

995 

1884 

77 

10,850 

507 

84 

11.484 

707     161 

22,334 

1,214 

Mas 

49 

4.876 

2.S0 

.W 

6,367 

au      99 

11,263 

674 

1886 

45 

5,969 

166 

47 

3,489 

2.35  1    92 

9,4.'>S 

401 

1887 

89 

9,138     258 

36 

10,303 

603       75 

19,441 

861 

'n»e  building  of  steum  vessels  has  become  of  more  importance  shipbuilding 
than  that  of  sailing  ships,  the  tonnage  during  the  last  six  yours 
being  respectively,  20,196  of  steam  tonnage,  and  8,627  tons  of 
•tiling.     Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing 
retsels  built  in  the  Colony,  the  general    tonnage  of  each   class 


COSaDEBCB 


and  tfce  mbOi- 
halk  of  iiiwili.li 

to  paw  to  nspovtaBk  i^acBaioaa.     Etctj  kind 

Aft  MooHkraBkiaB  af  Aifs  is  iooad  on  Um' 
a£  dbe  ColoiiT,  bat*  aa  tks  denutd  foTj 
of  «ctoel  ka  oofc  iaoMtodl,  KMIb  adnntege  can  I 

The  jCKS  IS83  mmi  IS84  veve  BMcked  by  greftt  aetiTitj  in  < 
aOHlraBtiaK  botb  oC  tofluig  ami  atoaa  1 1  laili.  SO  aulii^  mad  51 
giBiB  HM^K  «abai  aft  aboot  .€157,762.  baviag  bean  btult 
188S,  wiOift  97  toafag  vatodb  aod  M    tkmmen,   Talaad    at 
XlfiO^lOQ;  ««■  ^«1>  B  tiha  wTiatii—at  jaar.     Trade  has 
Ikcb  to  aetiva  mact^  tkoagh  ia  1886  tlie  value  of  steamers 

XCC.OO01  and  of  Maing  Toaela  £1S,700.  or  £^2.700  valt 
iH  ■  in  1887  Ae  i^naUy  lad  {kflai  lower  tlian  ia  any  of 
«ean  akovn  ia  the  falkrviiig  tables  tbe  rahae  of  sailing 
baikbeiag  only  £7,950,  and  of  tteaaeea  Xl9,4oQ.  in  all  £27.40 
■yi^  iiir-*««r  ol  Te—rfa  ^"SOt  dariag  tmA  year  aiace  1876  is  gire 

brio*. 

Vessels  Bailt  in  New  Sovtb  Wales. 


lO 


TMU 


Ko. 


1876 
I8T7 
1S78 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1W3 
1884 
I88S 
1886 
1887 


38 

2,068 

M 

l,9i» 

23 

1.782 

3t 

1,538 

20 

1,938 

14 

742 

41 

1,458 

SO 

1,885 

38 

2,618 

29 

800 

27 

1,330 

14 

030 

DOCK  ACCOMMODATIOX. 


The  aceomiiiodation  provided  both  by  the  Goverament  and  by  riotk  mmxiiuiiw 

,  ,        ,.      .  ,  .    .  ....  ,  ilnti<.li  ill 

private  enterprise  tor  tlio  fitting  and  repairing  of  ships,  is  ecjuiil  to  .syUney. 
tJje  requirenients  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  At  Sydney  there  are 
three  graving  docks,  four  floating  docks,  and  si-t  patent  slips. 
At  Newcastle  there  is  one  patent  slip,  besides  which  there  are 
other  docking  and  building  yards  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony 
for  the  convenience  of  coasters  and  small  craft.  The  principal 
docks  and  slips  in  Sydney,  as  well  as  their  leading  dimensions  and 
sire  of  vessel  they  will  cairy,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Dock8  and  Slips  in  Sydney  Harbour. 


XuiM  oi  DoiiL. 


Where  idtuated. 


jIieiiKth 
Koo). 


Bteultb 


Draught    power 

pf       I      or 

vetwel    I  {latent 

Ukca.     klip  or 

'  dufk. 


Graving  docks— 

Fitzroy  (Government).. 
BiloeU            „ 
Mort'g  


Tlinatiog  docks — 

.inderaon's  

AiKlersnn  and  Good&ll 

liuuutreca   

AtUs  CompanyV 

Patent  slips — 
A.S.N.  Company's  .... 
lUyle's 

CDavy  and  Sands' 
Wort's  No.  I     
••         "    3'    
ti         •»     •*    't 


Cockatoo  Island  . . . 

*t 
Balinain   


Johnston's  Bay 
Johnston's  Bay 
Waterview  Bay 
Woolwich  


Pyrmont 
Balmain 
Pyrmont 
fia'anain 


ft. 

ft 

ft.  in. 

475 

59 

20  6 

6.35 

84 

32  0 

410 

68 

20  0 

100 

23 

7  0 

320 

37 

27  0 

164 

42 

12  0 

300 

73 

25  0 

430 

37 

180 

250 

aoo 

tons. 


l.TO 
I.4O0 

600 
2,000 

1,500 

two 

1,500 
1,000 

40 


'  Pontoon  Deposttlng  Dock. 


All  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  ships  xcw  iin\iii|; 
are  found  in  the  dockyards.  The  new  graving  dock  now  being 
ctjmpicted  by  the  Government  will  be  the  largest  single  dock  in 
tlte  world,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet  of 
vater.  For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled. 
The  water  deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largejst 
TeMela  may  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharves  and  quays.      The 
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wharfage   is   cLiefljr  iii   prirate   hands,   and    powerful   shipp 
appliances   and   roomy  stores   are   found   at   all    the   ioipo 
wharves.     The  Government  still  holds  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cc 
along  the  margin  of  which  magnilicent  echelon  wlmrves  have 
constructed.     The  south  and  we-st  side  of  Darling  Harbour 
belongs  to  tlie  Government,  and  the  railway  hm  been  carried  to  the 
water's  edge.     The  total  wharf  frontage  amounts  to  about  6  mil 


^ 


Kquipmcnt  of 
ibo  Port  of 
HowouUe. 


Newcastle  is  also  a  well-equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000 
tons  can  be  safely  berthed  ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic 
appliance  for  loading  con!  is  found  on  its  wharves.  The  Govern- 
ment owns  nearly  all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length 
of  about  15,000  feet.  The  Government  shipping  applian 
include  seven  steam  cranes  of  15  tons,  and  twelvt-  hydraulic  cranes,^ 
two  of  25  tons,  six  of  15  tons,  and  four  of  9  tons,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  shoots.  Tliere  are  also  two  slips  owned  by  private 
individual.^,  capable  of  taking  up  ves.sels  of  300  and  1,200 
I'rimte  wii»nc«.  respectively.  Private  wharves  are  found  at  all  the  chief  cent 
of  population  along  the  rivers  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  GSove: 
ment  wharves  ;  and  all  ports  with  a  trade  of  any  importance  ha 
also  their  jetties  and  shipping  facilities. 


lea.     I 


din%i|^iflso. 


The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  d 
to  vessels  navigating  it,  and  where  rea.sonable  [)recaution8  wei 
taken  wrecks  have  been  very  rare.     The  niiijority  of  losses  ha 
;kid  been  amongst  vessels  under  100  tons  burthen.     The  number  of 
wrecks  and  loss  of  life  and  projierty  during  1886  was  very  higli, 
amounting  to  twenty-three  ves-sels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  5,401, 
valued  at  £-119,180,  including  cargo,  and  involving  a  considerabb 
loss  of  life.     This,  pcrhap.4,  was  the  most  disastrous  record  er^^f 
experienced  in  the  New  South  Wales  seas.     There  were  thirtee^^ 
vessels  wrecked  during  188",  involving  a  loss  of  two  lives,  and  the 
destruction  of  projierty  to  the  extent  of  £35,450.     The  principal 
disasters  were  the  loss  of  the  Imnjuc  Centurion,  which  was  stranded, 
and  became  a  total  wreck  on  the  north  head  of  Port  Jackson  whi 


WRECKS. 


attempting  to  go  to  sea  in  tow  of  a  steam  tug  during  lieary 

■weatlier ;  aud  the  Waratah  steam  collier,  lost  tlivougli  the  vessel's 

moorings  parting  while  she  was  loading  coal  at  the  Bulli  jetty. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  registered  in 

rarious  ports  of  Austndia,  Tasmania,  aud  New  Zealand,  which  UMsosiiooe 

were  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  years 

1880-87. 

Vessels  Wrecked  off  New  South  Wales. 


iswi. 


t  " 

rnder 
SO  loiu. 

so  to 
100. 

100  to 
800. 

300  to 

300. 

MM  to 

4aa 

400  to 
600. 

Over 
BOO 

toM. 

ToUl, 

1880 

7 

2 

3 

2 

14 

1881 

6 

1 

1 

3 

I 

1 

13 

1882 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

ISSS 

2 

e 

3 

1 

... 

12 

188« 

6 

3 

1 

... 

1 

11 

IWS 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

1 

11 

IBM 

6 

5 

7 

1 

1 

... 

3 

23 

1867 

4 

5 

2 

1 

... 

... 

1 

13 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  goods  im]>orted  into,  and  exported  from.  New 
South  Wales,  has  increased  during  the  sixty-two  years  over  which 
the  records  extend,  from  £400,000  in  1825  to  £40,487,.568  in 
1885,  and  £37,303,153  in  1887.  The  yearly  values  have  Ijeen 
•omewhat  uncertain  in  their  increase,  the  imports  from  1840  to 
1852  being  especially  erratic  ;  but  of  late  years  the  progress  of  the 
Colony,  as  evidenced  by  its  trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady. 
The  gross  value  from  year  to  vear  of  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  Exportainind 

...  '  .,.,  1.°'  PKxluOtlOIV. 

Iierearter  pointed  out,  forms  the  surest  index  of  the  progress  of  a 
country  circumstanced  like  New  .South  Wale.s,  and  the  result  of  a 
ri«e  or  &ill  in  the  value  of  the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  deprcs- 
■on  in  production,  may  be  readily  traced  in  the  corresponding 
riae  or  fall  in  the  exjwrt  values.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the 
Colonr,  in  decennial  periods  since  1825,  is  given  below. 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  Wales. 


Y««r. 

Importi. 

Export*. 

Total  Tnulc. 

£ 

£ 

^          ■ 

1825 

300,000 

100,000 

400,000™ 

law 

1,114,805 

682,193 

1.796.JI9S 

1845 

1,2;0,854 

l,5o5,98« 

2,7S9.840  _ 

1855 

4,068.519 

2,8)-4,l30 

7.352.tVI»* 

isas 

10,(535,507 

9,563,818 

20, 1DII..32.J  ■ 

1876 

13,73.1,133 

13,797,307 

27..-)3J,530  ■ 

1886 

23,737,461 

ll-,750.107 

4i).4S7.3(iSfl 

1887 

18,806,236 

18,496, 197 

37,303, 153  fl 

'Tinporti  oxccoii       The  imports  have,  foi'  many  years,   invariably  exceeded   the    • 
exports.     This  circumstance  is  mainly  due  to  the  iro]>ortation  of 
loan  money  for  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  ^H 
country.     The  extent  of  this  importation,  as  well  a-s  the  excess  of^ 
hiniuw'c  M  loui  the  imports  during  each  of  the  last  eleven  years,  is  .shown  in  the 
Tmiiwts.  """"    following  table,  but  the  whole  question  will  be  found  dealt  witif 
in  the  chapter  on  Finance  and  Public  Wealth. 


Excess  of  Imports  compared  with  Loan  expenditure. 


To«r. 

Exoosof  Imports  over 
nxporta. 

Amount  «xpeiul€tl 
troni  loiuM 

during  tlu  jmr. 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1,.1!»4,878 

995.454 

1878 

1.970.240 

816.317 

1870 

1,371.895 

1,271,705 

1880 

•1,5041, 7.T.t 

1,668,619 

1881 

1,279,207 

2.  .307,. JOS 

1682 

3,790,.')44 

2.8.32,759 

188S 

1,260,568 

.3,2<r..711 

1884 

4,58,3,626 

3,674.707 

1886 

0,987,354 

3,8!m;.145 

1888 

5,417,3.^5 

3,7«6..^^e 

1887 

309,319 

2,136,471 

Tot»lfor  11  years... 

26,858,947 

26,721,612 

>  ExoMiof  (xports. 


IMPORT  TRADE. 


I U  PORTS. 
3nring  1887  the  gross  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Colony 
Mounted  to  £18,806,236,  or  at  the  rate  of  £18  7s.  lOJ.  per  bead, 
llie  imports  for  home  consumption  were  valued  at  £15,781,080,  or 
£15  8s.  Sd.  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  yejir, 
thus  showing  a  foiling  off  from  the  previous  year  of  £3  per  head  Deciiu 
of  gross  imports,  and  £3  4s.  8d.  per  head  of  net  imports.  As  ""'' 
the  imports,  generally  speaking,  represent  the  money  return  or 
vtlue  in  kind  of  the  exports  of  the  previous  season,  the  fulling  ofT 
indue  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  e.\ports  of  1886,  owing  to 
the  severe  depression,  which  seems  to  have  been  general.  Part, 
however,  of  the  decline  is  attributable  to  the  less  amount  of  loan 
money  expended  during  1887  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  the  amount  required  for 
home  consumption,  is  given  in  the  annexed  table  for  the  seven- 
teen yeare  1871-1887. 

Value  of  Imports  per  Head. 


Ttftr. 

Import*  for 

homv 
connimptioD. 

ToUI  import* 
per  head. 

Voar. 

Iinportalor 

homo 
consuniptioo. 

Total  liuiMirts 
per  head. 

£    ■.   d. 

£      B.     d. 

£     8.    d. 

£     s.    d. 

1871 

17  10     6 

21  10    3 

18S0 

13  12     2 

19  10    7 

1872 

13  12    2 

18    3    5 

1831 

18  19    0 

23    2    8 

1873 

15  12  10 

20    2    7 

1882 

22    2    0 

27    0    3 

1874 

17  15    0 

21  12    8 

1S83 

21    5  11 

25  15  11 

1875 

19  14  ro 

23    9  11 

1884 

22    2  n 

26    5  U 

1876 

10    0  11 

22  16    9 

1885 

21  13    1 

25  10    0 

1877 

19  15    5 

23  12    4 

1880 

18  13    4 

21    7  10 

1878 

10  10  11 

22  19    3 

18S7 

15    8    8 

13    7  10 

,  1879 

17    3    1 

21     0    0 

ISO 
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davUlettion  ot 
Import*. 


Bate  of  Imports 
per  hud. 


For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
imports  they  have  been  classitied  under  certain  leading  heads,  and 
during  1887  the  value  of  each  class  of  imports  was — 


Nature  of  Prladpal  Importa. 


Total  Import*. 


Imported  ft 

home 
oonaumption. 


I 


Food  aad  bevemges,  inclading  breadatafifs  

'NN'iuea,  fenneated  and  Bpiritaotu  liquors 

Livestock 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 

ClutUing  and  textile  fabrics 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  np.. . 

Coal  

Specie  and  precious  metals  

Articles  of  education,  art,  amusement   

Munufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  incloded... 

Articles,  unclassified  by  Customs 

Total  value £ 


£ 
2,941,839 

978,806 

1,170,633 

1,764,952 

3,446,128 

1,422,193 

21,797 

2,132,734 

1,097,936 

3,793,952 

33,266 


18,806,236 


2,39S,2aaH 
833,571^ 


833, 
1,1.33.212 
l,293,86o 
3,105,^ 

987, 

21,601 

2,101.9.53 

849,974 

3,031,919 

5,510 


860 

4 


15.781,6W 


During  1887,  therefore,  tlie  Colony  imported  food  and  drink  to 
the  value  of  £3,230,806,  or  at  the  rate  of  £3  3s.  2d.  for  eacli 
inhabitant,  and  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  £7,007,401, 
or  at  the  rate  of  £6  1 7s.  1  d.  per  head,  both  together  represent! 
£10  Os.  3d.  per  head,  out  of  a  toUiI  of  £15  Ss.  8d.  The  t 
principal  items  of  the  balance  arc  animal  and  vegetable  prodai 
specie  and  precious  metals.  Of  the  animal  and  vegetable  pi 
ducts,  as  also  of  the  precious  metals,  a  large  portion  is  work^ 
up  in  the  Colony  for  its  own  consumption,  but  the  greater  portiou 
of  the  gold  imjiorted  is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exported  in 
the  shape  of  coin.  The  value  per  head  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  is  given  below. 
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LMPORTS  FOn  HOME  CONSUMPTIOX. 
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COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


The  import  of  drapery  stands  first  in  the  list  of  values,  and  i\ 
wearing  njiparel  be  added  to  it,  the  value  of  these  goods  vronlJ 
represent  a  sum  of  j£3  Os.  Id.  per  head  during  1887,  the  greai 
amount  for  any  one  year  having  boon  in  1882,  when  the  val 
imported  reached  almost  £5  for  every  inhabitant.     The  value 
head  of  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  liardware  combioed,  was 
£1  6s.;  wine  and  liquors,  ISs,  2d.  ;  flour,  9s.  8d.;  boots  and  shoes, 
88.   lOd.     None  of   the  other  values  reach  such  large  figures  as 
those   mentioned  above,   though  many  other  articles  form    indi- 
vidually very  important  imports.     Two  things  aro  plain  from 
fmporti^  ""^   consideration  of  tliis  table — the  great  purchasing  power  of  t' 
peopi?,  and  the  very  large  scope  that  exists  for  the  production 
goods  which  are  now  imported,  and  for  the  extension  of  manufac 
tures  vviLhiiithe  Colony.  This  willjjx^rhapSjlM?  seen  more  clesrlyfrom 
an  inspection  of  the  gi'osa  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articli 
imported  during  the  year  1887,  as  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Soopc  lor 


lUftnufaeturcs 


)nlJ       I 

pe^ 

"BS 

es, 
as 

I 


Values  of  the  Principal 

Apparel,  wearing. £1,115,073 

Anna  and  ammunition...  92,413 

Beer 382,843 

Boots  and  ihoca 534,205 

Butter 39,481 

Candles 53,551 

Chaff  and  hay  105,526 

Cement 87,058 

Cutlery  and  grindery 84,472 

Drapery  2,297,634 

Drugs  and  apothecaries' 

ware 150,123 

Fancy  goods  and  toys....  110,971 

Kish ,  preserved 97, 858 

Klour 684,342 

Fruit,  bottled,  dried,  and 

green  273,128 

Furniture  and  upholstery  181,785 

Glass  and  glassware 84,606 

(irain  and  pulse 330,883 

Hardware 364,686 

Iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tures and  iiuu-liinery...  2,232,103 
Jams  and  jellies 63,352 


Imported  Articles. 

Jewellery 

Loatlicr 

Malt 

Matches 

Military  stores  

Milk,  condensed 

Musical  instruments 

Paints,    paperhanging, 
laropware 

Paper,  books,  stationery, 
etc 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  oil- 
men's stores  

Potatoes  and  vegetables. . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  and 
saddlers'  ware 

Silver  plate  and  ware  .... 

Spirits 

Sugar  , 

Tea  

Timber 

Toliacco  and  cigars 

Watches  and  clocks  

Wine 


84,40 

487,661 

59,. 
201,11 

78,(1 

04.5 
4SI. 
482,£ 
381,2 
368,5IJ 
19.1.57 

84,i.sy 

100,57 


EXPORT  TRADE. 


EXPORTS. 
The  export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  larger  New  smiUi 

It  >>  It  ,.  Ill-  11      Wftle*  cx)Xir.- 

than  that  of  any  other  Australian  colony,  both  in  regard  to  the  UrRenhnnoih 

colotiioi. 

total  volup,  and  the  value  per  head  of  population.  Compared  with 
the  imports  generally,  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  appear,  fall  considerably  short ;  but  compared  with  those 
of  other  colonies,  the  extent  of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of 
home  produce  is  very  salisfactorj'.  Taking  the  year  1S87,  the  lost 
for  which  all  the  figures  are  available,  the  export  trade  of  the 
Australasian  Colonics  was  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales I5,472,o01 

Victoria  8,502,979 

Qneendand 6,338,20) 

8onth  Auatralia 3,348,6(51 

New  ZeaUnd 6,551,081 

Tasmania 1,425,457 

Western  Australia 601,195 


Tbere  is  a  defect  in  the  figures,  as  far,  at  least,  as  three  of  these 
colonies  are  concerned  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia  have  each  a  large  re-export  trade,  especially  inraw  produce,  Urec  re-export 

..-  ,1  1  i.^-t^i  1  p  tmaeol  ccrUhi 

and  It  frequently  happens  that  credit  is  taken  for  the  produce  of  raionicL 
other  colonies  in  the  returns  showing  the  export  of  homo  produce. 
8o  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  coneerued,  this  over-c-reditiug  chiefly 
takes  place  in  regard  to  gold  received  from  Queensland  for  coinage. 
To  what  extent  the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated 
in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  not  apparent  from  the  i-etums; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  first  named  colony,  much  of  the  produce  of 
New  South  Wales  passing  through  Victoria  tor  transhipment  to 
England  is  exported  as  Victorian  produce.  This  is  very  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  wool,  as  Port  Phillip  wool  commands  a  higher  price 
tlian  that  of  New  South  Wales.  According  to  the  Customs 
fttatiatics  of  that  colony,  the  (piantity  of  wool  imported  during  1886 
nountcd  to  5-2,196,GC3  Dj.,  valued  at  X2,331,599,  while  the  export 
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of  wool  other  than  Victorian,  amoanted  to  only  17,052,301  lb., 
valued  at  £693,310,  the  difference  in  value,  amounting  to  over 
£1,600,000,  being  credited  as  Victorian  home  produce,  and  the 
returns  overstated  to  tlmt  extent.  How  far  this  system  obtains  in 
other  directions  it  Ls  impossible  to  say. 


Preponderance 
of  home 
produetii  iu 
•xporu. 


Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  cla 
those  which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony, 
those  imported  from  other  countries, — the  prepondei'ance  of 
produce  exported  is  very  marked.  The  figures  for  the 
years  that  closed  with  1887,  which  are  given  below,  show  a  lar 
increa.sc  in  home  produce  exportetl,  reaching  a  maximum  in  1883 
when  the  value  was  £16,506,122,  falling,  however,  in  the  subse- 
quent years,  until  iu  1886  the  amount  reached  only  £12,884,200. 
The  figures  for  1887,  however,  show  a  gain  of  nearly  £2,G0O,000_ 
over  those  of  the  previous  year,  but  are  still  fur  short  of  1883 
This  decline  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
wool,  and  to  tlie  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the  dry  season  of 
1885-6.  The  exports  of  produce  other  than  that  of  the  Colony 
have  also  shown  a  decline  since  1883,  a  circumstance  to  a  large 
extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes,  the  decline  being  very 
noticeable  in  the  value  of  wool  and  tin  re-exported. 


>ny,  an^l 
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?  eleven      1 
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Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 

Your. 

H.ime  produce 
uk^iortod. 

Poieign  produce 
exported. 

Total  expoita. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

ll.03l>,8.TO 

2,421,061 

1.1,457,000 

1878 

10,885,037 

2,249,368 

l.l,i:«,405 

1879 

10,830,756 

2,311,175 

13,131.931 

1880 

l'2,837,44« 

2,8<5,356 

15,682,802 

1881 

15,153.71I.'J 

3.154,010 

16,307,805 

1882 

14,l(J8,8.">:i 

;<.50S,50'2 

17,677,355 

188:) 

1«,506,122 

3.7.56,1.51 

20,262,27.1 

18S1 

U.U2I,.V20 

3,655,770 

18,677.290 

1885 

13,100,243 

3,.183,864 

16,750,107 

1886 

12.884,200 

2,(>72,013 

1.5,656.213 

1887 

15,472,301 

3.024,556 

18,496,917 

BXPOKT  OF  HOME  PRODrCE. 


It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  table  given  above  that,  although  the  v«iaoof  expo 
T«lue  of  New  Soath  Wales  produce  exported  during  1887  wm  •''»»  1880. 
only  exceeded  in  the  years  1883  and  1884,  the  value  per  he^d  was 
Imb  than  that  of  any  year  of  the  period  from  1871  to  1887,  1885 
•ni(  1886  excepted.  Tlie  decrease  iu  value  per  head  baa  been  very 
flonsiderable  since  1883.  In  the  year  mentioned  the  expoi-ts  of 
home  produce  amounted  to  X19  los.  9d.,  while  those  of  1687  had 
fallen  to  £15  2s.  8d.,  a  decrease  of  about  24  y)cr  cent.  The  major 
part  of  this  decrease  may  be  set  down  as  due  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  wool.  The  values  of  esporta  per  head  for  each  year  since 
1871  were:— 

Value  of  Exports  of  New  South  Wales  per  Head. 


I 


Xmt. 

Nr»  South 

Wales  produce 

niibrtcd. 

other  jwoduec 
cxyotted. 

Vmt. 

NewSmrth 

Wale*  ptodOM 

oxported. 

Other  produce 
exported. 

£     t.  d. 

f    8.  d. 

£    g.  .1. 

£    g,  d. 

1871 

IS    3    4 

3  19     0 

1880 

17  13  10 

3  18    5 

1872 

Id    6    0 

4  11     3 

18S1 

17    8    1 

4    2  11 

1873 

18  13    0 

4     9    9 

18S2 

17  IG    7 

4    8    3 

1874 

18    2    5 

3  Ifi  11 

1SS3 

19  15    9 

4  10    0 

1875 

19  IG  11 

3  13     1 

1884 

16  18  10 

4     3    0 

1876 

17  1(5    6 

3  t:.  10 

1885 

14    2  11 

3  16  11 

1877 

17  11    0 

3  16  11 

1S86 

13    3    1 

2  14    S 

1S78 

16  11    0 

3    8    4 

1887 

15    2    8 

2  19    2 

1879 

15  13    4 

3    (i  11 

■in^i     Of  aMe«f 
hrp  M  farwdr,  wUk  a  tkc  cm 


rooL. 


tkift  of  tke  prodacU 
grain,  iMther, 
then  is  adD 
per   head  ao 
it  hm»  pnctaoklly 


Wool  ia  the  «Uple  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises  con- 
aUkrably  more  than  half  the  ralue  of  the  toUl  exports.  The 
qoantltlea  and  valaea  of  the  wool  exported  daring  each  year  since 
1H77  are  given  Wow,  and  from  the  Uble  it  will  be  re*dily  seen 
how  KTcatly  the  Colony  de^nd*  for  iU  prosperity  upon  the  produce 
of  iU  ilocki. 


WOOL  EXPORTED. 
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New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1883 


WdRht. 


V*]ae. 


Ye»T. 


WalgfaL 


lb. 

111.833,017 
123. 7 10, 430 
13».87l,832 
139.601,506 
liS,Kl.l82 


£ 
5,723.316 
0,491,  litS 
8,040,025 
7,149,787 
,433.091 


1883 

lS»t 
188.> 
1886 

1887 


ft. 
188.161,710 
173,»S6,.T03 
16S,l.-)l,a'>9 
17.3,1I8.->.040 
2IO,t50,:M2 


Value. 


£ 

n,r>98,7Ci 

8,y.").3.100 
7.240,042 
7.02»„')I)C 
8,011,155 


Besides  the  wool  grown  in  the  Colony,  there  has  been  a  large  Re-export  oi 
re-export  of  other  wool,  chiefly  from  Queensland.  In  1886,  the  ex-  *** 
port  of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  H), 
weight,  valued  at  X431,60.3  ;  but  in  1887,  the  quantity  bad  fallen 
to7,S41,8G7D).,  of  thevalucofi288,916.  The  exports,  as  returned 
by  the  Customs,  are  given  below  ;  but  the  quantities  fall  short  of 
the  actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  places, 
is  exported  as  New  South  Wales  wool,  on  the  sumo  principle, 
probably,  that  leads  to  the  shipment  from  Melbourne,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  Victoria,  of  over  40,000,000  lb.  weight  of  wool  grown  in 
South  Wales, 


w 


Wool  Exported — not  the  Produce  of  the  Colony. 


T««r. 

Weight. 

Value. 

y»r. 

Wright. 

Talne. 

^ 

Jb. 

£ 

n.. 

£ 

^^■■77 

5,746,895 

.970,664 

1883 

8,878,422 

537,483 

^^S^a 

4,172,913 

236,890 

1884 

0,030,215 

429,399 

^Kt^I9 

6,413,123 

278,090 

1&!>5 

Ki.  22 1,766 

431,005 

^BkuB 

7.614,490 

396,9<t!) 

1886 

4,064,971 

1 7:1,. 380 

^^^■i 

7.682,181 

381,00,1 

1887 

7,844,867 

258,910 

W^ 

7,130,162 

340,613 

be  severe  seasons  experienced  during  tlio  past  few  years  have  severe  nxwem 
^?ry  materially  interfered  witli  the  production,  and  consequently  wool  timdo. 
with  the  exportation,  of  wool  ;  but  the  splendid  season  of  1886-7 
was  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  in  this  staple  export,  and 
there  is  eveiy  probability  of  the  increase  being  sustained  during 
1888.     Thei-e  has  been  a  tendency  in  past  years  to  export  waslied 
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wool ;  thus,  in  1877,  out  of  a  total  export  of  54,736,114  Si.  from. 
Srdney,  22,635,077  lb.  were  washed;  in  1883,  the  quantity  w^M 
only  21>,964,41 1  lb.,  out  of  a  total  of  134,015,162  lb. ;  and  in  188™ 
36,45i,043  Dl  washed  wool,  out  of  a  total  export  seawards  of 
151,025,408  Hit.  The  tendency  is  now  towards  the  export  of  wool 
in  grease,  except  where  the  conditions  as  to  carriage,  &c.,  are 
exceptional 

The  other  animal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  socli-like 
— form  together  an  export  of  considejrable  value,  thou|^,  owing  to 
the  large  local  demand,  it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
material  increase  in  the  \aiae  of  these  articles  exported. 


J 


Coal,  also,  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wal: 
having  reached  a  total  value  of  nearly  £1,000,000.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  trade  of  tlie  Colony  has  been  traced  in  the  chapter 
on  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  product  is 
subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other  item  of  export 


The  export  of  silver  and  silrer-leod  ore  has  become  impoi 
since  1884,  and  bids  fair  to  show  considerable  increase.     The 
port  both  of  copper  and  tin  revived  somewhat  during  1887,  o 
to  the  advanced  price  obtained  in  tlie  European  markets ;  but 
trade  in  these' meuJs  is  still  very  much  below  that  of  1884  and 
previous  years. 


ort^l 
he^ 
owjiS 

lit  tsP 
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Bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports 
the  Colony,  though  the  larger  part  of  the  coin  exported  is  minti 
from   gold  pixxluced  in  other  colonies.     The  export  during  each 
year  since  1871  was — 


£ 

1871 2.34(;,971 

1872 2,406.443 

1S73 2,052.476 

1874 J.972..'>82 

1878 2.118,323 

1876 1,679.227 

1877 1,901,338 

1878 1.82.3,058 

1879 824,758 


1880 887.773 

1881  1,982,210 

1882 1,74.'?,5()3 

1883 1,725,891 

1884 949,7oS 

1885 I,632,2j8 

18S6  1,584,324 

1887 1,298,569 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


Divided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports  Exporuof  ho 

prwlu«. 

of  home  produce  in  1887  appear  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  incliiJiug  breadstnSii 427,029 

Wine,  fennented  and  spiritaoua  liquor   19,325 

Live  «tock 1.412,200 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool  ...  9,665,580 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 2,737 

Minerals  and  metala,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  not 

including  coal,  coin,  and  bullion 1,365,921 

Cool 967,297 

S|>ecie  and  precions  metals 1,331,027 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amosement 77,541 

Manufactured  articles  not  included  elsewhere  199,218 

Unclassified  .,  3,586 

Total  15,472,361 


By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  materials.  Ki*  matorinii 
As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  South  "Wales  lias  not 
yet  achieved  any  position  ;  and,  though  its  manufactures  are  of 
very  consideralile  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  its  own 
markets  furniah  so  wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to 
make  it  iroprobsible  that  there  will  be  any  great  development  of 
ex{iort  trade  in  Lome  manufactures  in  the  immediate  future. 
8o  many  channels  have  been  presented  for  the  successful  employ- 
ment of  capital  that  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
possibility  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries  with  its 
own  manufactures  ;  but  as  tliese  outlets  of  citpital  are  closed,  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubtless 
be  recognised.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with  the  Chief  article 
view  of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  proportion  per 
head  of  |>opulation,  of  each  of  the  principal  articles  exported.  The 
preponderance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advanced  one 
sta^  towards  the  Gnished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent. 


exported. 
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EXPORT  OF  STOCK. 


The  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  home  produce  iiam«  proUueal 
exported,  during  1887,  iucluding  those  mentioned  above,  vrere  as 


follows  : — 


Export  of  Home  Produce. 
£ 


Boots  and  ahoea   35,774 

Ooa   060,539 

Coin    1,2j(!,8S2 

Copper   199,102 


Flour  . 
Fruit  . 
CoU  . 
Grain  . 


20,069 
147.'.I10 

4I,«S7 
"S,!I97 
90,968 


Live  stock 1,411,700 

ProviBions  (meat) 104,776 

Shale  (kerosene)  62,3'20 

Silver  and  ore   574,410 

Skius  287.926 

Tallow    241,765 

Timl)cr   84,268 

Tin  525.420 

Wool  8,911,155 


Tlie  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  varied 

'  Trade  ii)  live 

considerably  from  year   to  year,   being  affected   greatly  by  the  "'<'«''. 
seasons  experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonics. 

Tlie  export  of  hoi-scs  has  declined,  ns  far  a.s  numbers  arc  con-  Export  of  hors« 
cernetl,  but  the  values  havo  increased.  On  the  other  liand,  the 
imports  show  an  increase  in  number  and  in  value.  The  figures 
in  respect  to  horses  are  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  the  number 
of  thoroughbred  racing  animals  passing  backwards  and  furwards 
between  Sydney  and  Jlclbourne,  which  are  entered  as  exports  and 
imports,  give  more  importance  to  the  ti-ade  than  its  maguitude 
really  -warrants. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  d(;]>a5tured  in  the  Colony 
bas  been  attended  by  a  diminished  exj)ort,  and  whilst  tbo  exporta- 
tion of  sheep  has  also  fluctuated  greatly  since  1883,  the  number 
of  horned  cattle  imported  has  largely  increased.  The  failure  of 
the  postures  throughout  a  [lortion  of  the  Colony  led  to  a  partial 
exodus  of  shocp  in  ISS^l,  and  in  1885  there  was  a  correspondingly 
large  return. 


But,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  the  figures  for  the  export  and  Rctuni«  or  «tock 
import  of  other  live  stock  arc  to  a  certnm  extent  misleading,  iniis- 


mlilcadlim. 
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Ttada  In  livt 
Itoek. 


maoh  aa  the  retunu  are  swollen  hj  the  incluaion  of  stock  sent 
from  one  colony  to  another,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  Letter 
pastange,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  trade,  however,  can  be  gathered  from  the  table 
belov.  Correct  figures  were  obtained  for  all  the  colonies  except 
Queensland,  but  the  orerland  Queensland  trade,  both  for  exports 
and  imports,  has  been  greatlj  understated.  The  total  trade  in 
livt?  stock  during  1 887 


Trade  in  Live  Stock. 


Unitoek. 

Exportol. 

ImportoL 

Knmher. 

ValOB. 

Niuober. 

ValutL 

Honea 

3,645 

99,823 

1,218,504 

2.i303 

13 

£ 
135,017 

607,001 

663.985 

3.394 

180 

6,793 

135,508 

864,313 

982 

150 

£ 
163,701 

607  72 

S95.97^ 
1  ST 

Piflg      

Otherstock    

Total    

1,324,487 

1,410.477 

1,006,746 

1  109  22 

denbly. 


ilUM. 


SE-KXl'OKT  TRADE. 

rttradt       Tlie  re-export  trade  of  the  Colony  has  increased  considcrabU 
during  the  post  decade,  but  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  whiei 
it  is  not  likely  to  advance  for  some  years.     The  shipping  facilitid 
of  Sydney  have  hitherto  attractwl  to  the  port  a  large  amount « 
trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  the  South  Seas, 
transhipment  to  Europe  ;  but  the  establishment  of  direct  couimui: 
cation  between  these  colonies  and  Europe  has  checked  to  son 
extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade,  though    it   is  n<i 
probable  that  it  will  fall  below  its  present  dimensions.     Tlie 
exjwrt   overland   trade  is   comparatively   limited,   amounting 
1887  to  only  £101,254,  out  of  a  total  trade  of  X3,024,556. 


HE-EXPOUT  TRADE. 


The  total  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the  Colony  during  each  of  v«iue  of 

rc-exportb 

the  past  eleven  years,  was  as  follows  : — 


yeu. 

Setwml. 

OverUnd. 

ToUL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

2,353,563 

67,498 

2.421,061 

_            1878 

2,lS9,t358 

59,710 

2,249,36a 

■           1879 

2,278.151 

33,024 

2,311.175 

1           18S0 

2.7'.)7,476 

47,S80 

2,84.),356 

1          1881 

3.09.1,454 

60,5.56 

3,154,010 

1          1881 

3,4.-J0,251 

78,251 

3.,'508,502 

r           1883 

3.GH  1,223 

94,'.t2S 

3.756.151 

I8M 

3,.521,743 

134,027 

3.6.'i.').7"0 

1885 

3,418,920 

lt;4,944 

3.5S.3,864 

1886 

2,,'i36,633 

135,380 

2.t;72.013 

1887 

2, 86.%  302 

161,254 

3,024,550 

II  will  be  seen  that  the  arnount  of  exports  has  kept  pace  fairly  nc-cxport  tnuie 
vith  the  increase  of  jjopulation,  the  greatest  decline  being  during  with  incrouo  <tt 
18S6,  which  was  due  in  all  probability  to  the  depre.ssion  in  trade 
nperienoed  almost  every  where  during  that  year.  A  slight  revival 
d  the  seaward  traule  took  place  in  188",  though  the  total  volume 
«{  tiade  and  the  ratio  per  head  of  population  was  still  very  much 
kdov  some  previous  years.  The  subsequent  table,  giving  the  value 
ptrhead  of  foreign  produce  exported  since  1871,  will  illustrate  its 

npAiatire  importance  during  each  year. 


"Value  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 


F 

Xmx. 

V»lae. 

To»r. 

V»luo. 

Your. 

VbIuo. 

£     B.      .1. 

£  B,   d. 

£    B.     d. 

W71 

3  19    9 

1877 

3  16  11 

1883 

4  10    0 

1«7> 

4  113 

1878 

3    H    4 

1SS4 

4    3    0 

UTS 

4    9    0 

1879 

3    6  11 

1885 

3  16  11 

un* 

3  16  11 

1880 

3  18    5 

18K6 

2  14     6 

1*75 

3  15     1 

18SI 

4    2  It 

1887 

2  19    2 

i5:« 

3  15  10 

1883 

4    8    3 

Amofunt  raw  materials,  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  Principal 
tin,    and    wool  ;    the    manufactured    articles    arc    chiefly 
y,  appArel,   hardware,  iron  and  steel,  books  and  stationery, 
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boots,  heer  and  spirits,  and  also  large  quantities  of  pro^isiona^^ 

Grouped  nnder  the  sevei-ol  heads  already  adopted  for  the  impoi^l 

and  exports,  the  value  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1887  will  be  fonn^^ 

below,  ^^ 

Bc-export  Trade.  ^H 

Food  and  bcverngcs,  iiicluiliiig  breaclgtuffij 546,603 

Wineo,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. ]4.%'236 

Livestock 57.421 

Animal  and  vegetable  prcxhicts,  including  wool 471,087 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 340,620 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  np,  not  in- 
cluding coal,  coin,  and  buUion 434,906 

.S|>ecie  and  precious  mcttils    30,779 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amnsement  247,96*2 

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included 721,993 

Articles  unclassified  by  Customs - 29,9*9 

ToUl 3,024,550 


Indirect  benefit 
u(  re-exports. 


Tlie  benefit  derived  by  the  Colony  from  its  re-export  trade  is 
indirect  and  can  hai-dly  be  estimated.  The  freights  earned  by  New 
South  Wales  vessels  carrying  such  produce,  do  not  amount  to  a 
large  sum,  as  the  carringe  is  chiefly  in  other  hands.  Still  the 
trade  is  valuable,  the  probable  sum  accruing  to  the  Colony  from 
this  source  Iwing  aliout  5  per  cent  on  the  total  value  of  the  trade, 
as  shown  in  tlie  foUowinjr  table  : — 


Approximate  Earnings  from  He-export  of  Foreign  Produce. 


1877    121,0.53 

187S 112,408 

1879  115,553 

1880  142.207 

1881   I.'i7.70l) 

1882  175,423 


£ 

1883  187,807 

1884  182,788 

1883  179,193 

1886  1.3.1,000 

1887  151,228 


OVERLAND  TRADE. 
ovcrianii  trade        As  the  major  portion  of  the  goods  exported  overland  simply 
Faibray.  pftsses  through  the  border  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  .\uBtralia, 

to  Great  Britain,  the  diversion  of  the  tnvde  along  the  railways  of 


OVERLAND  TRADE. 


tbe  Colony  to  its  ports,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain. 
It  was  believed  tbat  the  extension  of  the  trunk  railways  to  the 
centres  of  the  pastoral  industry  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
manently diverting  a  considerable  portion  of  trade  from  Victoria 
and  South  Australia,  but  the  following  table  wDl  show  that  such 
diversion  has  only  been  partial,  and  that  the  volume  of  trade, 
especially  to  Adelaide,  is  almost  entirely  governed  by  the  state  of 
the  rivers.  During  1887  the  rivers  were  favourable  to  navigation, 
and  the  overland  trade  was  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 


Overland  Trade. 


Ycttr. 

Import). 

Ejtportj. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1.871.S1C 

3,474,861 

.'■•,346,677 

1878 

2.0!)(i,(;il 

3,845,648 

5,936,2.-)0 

1879 

1,535,421 

4,149,047 

.'),084,408 

1880 

l,4.38.1i)5 

4, 768.  .142 

6.20*5,697 

1881 

1,708,648 

4,022,461 

.'5,731,109 

1882 

1,912, 4C0 

4,SH)5,615 

6,908, 0!>4 

IS83 

2,320,49.-1 

4,307,6-'.'} 

6,«2S,113 

1884 

2.186,553 

4,8.30,770 

7,017,323 

18S3 

2,011, 1.-50 

3,405,073 

0,016,203 

1886 

!,699,.'iS9 

4,000,074 

5,780,663 

18S7 

2,801,492 

5,206,621 

8,008,113 

TJIADE  OF  A  USTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  larger,  both  in  the  gross  Trade  inritcr 
amount  and  the  value  per  head,  Ihau  that  of  any  of  the  other  colony. ' 
Colonics  of  Australasia.  The  total  trade  of  each  colony,  and  the 
trade  per  head,  for  the  past  twelve  years  are  given  below  ;  aud 
though  the  latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  severe  depression, 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  this  Colony  but  of  the  rest 
of  the  grouji,  is  very  suggestive.  In  gross  amount,  the  trade  of 
Victoria  ranks  second  to  New  South  Wales,  but  in  point  of  value 
per  bead,  that  colony  is  surpassed  by  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
and,  during  the  last  two  jears,  by  Western  Australia. 
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BRITISH  TRADE. 

The  British  trade  holds  the  first  position  in  regard  to  value,  being  Brltiih  tn 
T,  in  most  years,  than  even  the  intercolonial  trade  of  the  Colony ;  ]  "  ' 
tnd  if  to  the  value  of  goods  ooniing  directly  from  Great  Britain 
were  added  that  of  goods  passing  through  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
bat  destined  for,  or  comLug  from,  England,  the  proportion  of 
Britisli  trade  would  be  still  higher.  For,  though  the  nominal 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  amounted  in 
1887  to  the  large  sum  of  £14,964,624,  out  of  a  total  trade  of 
£37,303,153,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this  trade  was 
uot  less  than  £20,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade  as  set  down  in 
tie  subsequent  table  is,  therefore,  much  below  the  truth,  especially 
in  regard  to  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  produce  e.\i>orted  to 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  overland  is  in  reality  destined  for 
British  ports.  The  seaward  trade  alone  can  be  given,  and  this 
will  be  found  below  for  the  years  wliioh  have  elapsed  since  1870. 


Trade  with  Great  Britain. 


Y«r. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

Tot&l  Britiiih  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3,200,706 

2,492.640 

6,603.346 

1871 

3,252.617 

4,378.281 

7,630,808 

1872 

3,728.457 

4.926,728 

8,655,185 

1873 

5.137,139 

6,657,559 

11,794.698 

1874 

4,888,725 

5,737,066 

10,625,791 

wa 

6,062,226 

6,374.503 

12,436,729 

1876 

5,763,533 

6,918,187 

11,681,720 

1877 

6,471.780 

8,018,926 

12,490,706 

1878 

0.658,628 

5,516,437 

12,I75,06.'> 

1879 

6.749,519 

5.148,609 

11,898,128      J 

1880 

6,536.661 

7,525,637 

14,062.298      1 

1881 

8,986,838 

7,561,114 

16,547,952      1 

1882 

11.155.917 

7.309,691 

18,465,608 

1883 

10,024,081 

9,884,207 

20,503,288 

1884 

11.423,047 

7,683,880 

19,106,927 

1883 

11,885,597 

7,293,133 

19,178.730 

1886 

10,445,980 

6,020.954 

16.472,9.-J4 

1887 

7,998,563 

6,906,056 

14,964,024 
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IKTERCOLOSIAL  TliADE. 

Next  in  impottance  to  the  British  trade  stands  the  intercoloni*], 

the  value  of  which  autounted  in  the  year  1887  to  jC8,6r)l,494 

imports,  and  i8,968,491  exports,  or  s  total  ti-ado  of  j£17,C19,9S5, 

a  sura  somewhat  larger  than  the  nominal  trade  with  Great  Britain. 


Year. 

ItnpOftA, 

Export*. 

Total  tndc 

1877 

£ 
6,410.757 

£ 
C,G28.822 

13,045, 579  H 

1678 

6,468,978 

6.802,373 

13,271,351 ^ 

I87» 

5,634,806 

7,120.840 

12,755,648 

1880 

5,M5,7SS 

7.381,172 

13.320,900  f 

18S1 

6,229,916 

6,981,456 

13,211,372  ■ 

1888 

7.289.S23 

8,425,903 

15,715,728  " 

1888 

8,054,390 

7,943,332 

15,997,722  ^ 

1884 

8.507,199 

8,708,323 

17.21 5.522  fl 

1888 

8,505,420 

6. '.136, 139 

15,531,568  1 

1888 

7,742.619 

7.544,139 

15,286.758  fl 

1887 

8,6oI,494 

8,968,491 

17,619,985  fl 

The  figures  for  Western  Australia  am  not  available  for 
whole  period,  and  are  too  small  to  affect  the  total  to  any  mal 
extent     They  have  therefore  been  disregarded. 

(wttii other      Tl>e  trade  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies  with  Now  Sou 
*  ^  "1   Wales  showed  an  increase  during  1887  of  £2,333,227.    The  reason 
of  this  advance  will  be  found  in  the  increased  value  of  the  wool 
clip  of  the  year,  and  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Western  districts  of  the  Colony  from  New  South  Wales  scapoi 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.     As  already  pointed  ou 
great  proportion  of  the  intercolonial  ex|)ort  trade,  especially  tl 
which  is  sent  overland,  represents  produce  of  this  colony  ultimate]; 
destined  for  £ui-0]K?an  markets,  though  credited  to  the  colony  to 
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which  it  is  sent  in  the  first  instance.  The  favourable  state  of  the 
rivers  enabled  a  greater  amount  of  produce  to  be  dispatched  to 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide  during  1887  than  in  the  year  188G,  hence 
the  large  advance  noted  above.  Similarly  with  the  import  trade, 
the  large  part  of  the  increase  for  1887  comprises  goods  originally 
coming  from  Great  Britain,  but  purchased  in  the  Slelbourno  and 
Adelaide  markets.  The  total  value  of  the  intercolonial  trade, 
M  already  stated,  amounted  during  1887  to  X17,619,985,  a  sum 
larger  than  in  any  former  year,  exceeding  even  1884,  aided  as 
that  year  was  by  a  fair  season  and  a  higher  price  for  wool. 


TliADE  WITH  VICTORIA, 
Victoria  comes  first  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group,  as  y,,^^  ^  ,^g 
the  value  of  its  trade  with  New  South  Wales,  though  its  ""■''  '■'^"^'^'^ 
uce  Uns  sensibly  declined  during  late  years,  especially  in 
regard  to  exports  It  is  estimated  thut  prior  to  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  this  Colony  into  the  Riverine  districts,  nearly 
onefourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  districts 
in  the  Colony,  traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This 
brnd''  has  now  been,  to  a  great  extent,  diverted  along  New  South 
Wales  lines  to  Sydney  ;  hence  the  decrease  observable,  which  will 
be  more  plainly  seen  in  the  tabic  on  page  172,  showing  the  over- 
land trade  with  Victoria. 

The  import  trade  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  covers  a  large  j^^.^^  „„g,  ^ 
range  of  articles,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  export,  which  JJ^m  viXirur*^ 
ii  mainly  comprised  in  tliroe  Icftding  items  of  raw  produce — wool, 
»tock,  and  coal.  Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two 
rllTt.  viz.,  Victorian  and  other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under 
(be  former  class  are  agricultural  implements,  butter,  brcadstuffs, 
fruit,  oatd,  buy  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables;  while  under  the 
woond  head  come  drai)ei7  and  apparel,  drugs,  hardware,  iron, 
jewellery,  niacliinery,  stationery,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 
Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  comes  chiefly  to  Sydney ; 
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Wool  chief 

cjport. 


the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  soathem  and  western  portions 
of  the  Colony,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to  Victoria  as 
market  whence  such  supplies  are  to  be  derived. 


>ns    I 


The  chief  export  to  Victoria  is  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne 
for  shipment  to  London  and  other  European  ports.  The  value  of 
wool  exported  to  Victoria  during  the  last  eleven  years  was: — 


1877 2,248,574 

1878 2,154,201 

1879 2,709,730 

1880 3,224,289 

1881 2,783,969 

1882 2,30a,528 


1883 2,502,205 

1884 2,229,873 

1886 1,803,009 

1886  1,931,278 

1887 2,451,552 


The  decrease  noticeable  in  the  values  given  above  is  due  mainly 
to  the  extension  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
consequent  diversion  of  traffic  to  Sydney  from  the  old  routes  ;  but 
the  decrease  is  also  partly  attributable  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  staple  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 


? 


Export  ol  atock.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to 
Victoria,  though  the  ituports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  also  been 
considerable;  and  in  1885,  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
the  southern  colony.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  limit  where 
the  cast  of  stock  equals  the  demand  for  meat ;  and  is,  therefore, 
dei)endent  ujton  the  other  colonies,  especially  New  .South  Wales,  for 
the  supply  of  the  de6cieiicy,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Coal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Colony  to 
Victoria,  the  value  during  1887  being  £379,206.  The  only  other 
produce  worthy  of  special  note  are  skins  and  timber,  the  former 
being  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-export.  The  following  table  gives 
Tnde  iince  1870.  ^^  trade  of  each  year  since  1870;  but  as  no  records  were  kept  of 
the  trade  during  certain  years  in  which  border  duties  were  not 
collected,  the  totals  for  such  years  are  necessarily  only  approximate. 


^^K^m          TBAT)£  WITH  YICTORIA. 

l^J 

H                                Trade  with  Victoria. 

"       Y«. 

Iinporti. 

Ezpoitt 

Total. 

■ 

* 

£ 

£ 

B       1870 

1,153,695 

2,583.552 

3.737.247 

^1 

■       1871 

1,698.236 

4.577,559 

6.275,795 

^1 

H 

1,188,781 

2,838.191 

4,046,972 

^1 

H       1S73* 

3.366,903 

^^H 

H       1874 

1,349,062 

3,614,456 

4,963,518 

1 

H        1875 

2,066,156 

4,269.770 

6.3.35,926 

^M 

1 

2,370.777 

4,043,566 

6.420,343 

^H 

H       1877 

2,531,449 

3,898.129 

6,429,578 

^H 

1       1878 

2,897.503 

3,694,434 

6.501.937 

1 

H 

2,234,381 

4,177,871 

6,412,252 

1 

H        1880 

2,187.119 

4,578.867               6,765.086 

J 

H        1881 

2,414.690 

4,052.694 

C.467.284 

^fl 

H        1882 

2.770,245 

3,781,421 

e,5ol.666 

^^1 

H       1883 

3,012,268 

4,170,599 

7.182,867 

1 

H       1884 

3.064,816 

4,170.497 

7,235,313 

1 

1        1865 

3,309,696 

3,450,796 

6,760,592 

^J 

H        1886 

2,789,700 

3,697,343 

6.487,4.30 

'^H 

H        1887 

2,894,681 

4,773,815 

7.668.496 

1 

^K                         *  No  Rctunu  of  the  oveiluid  tiwie  for  tUa  yau. 

We  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  as  nearly  Greater 
bilf  the  imports,  are  borderwisc.     The  value  of  the  imports  over-  »iso. 
bad,   however,  fell   greatly,  from    the  causes   already   specified, 
bring  the  year  1886,  when   they  reached   only   £874,680,  or 
•cucely  one-third  of  the  total  Talue  of  goods  imported,  increasing 

portion      ■ 
Wlw-      ■ 
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^^^^             again  in  1687  to  £1,418,212,  or  about  the  normal  average.    1^ 

^^^B            value  ia  each  of  the  paat  eighteen 

years  was — 

^^^^^P                                  Overland  Trade  with  Victoria. 

^^^1 

Imrorta. 

Exiwtts. 

T.itaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^^^^fe                   1870 

448.308 

1,811,843 

2, 260,  Lie 

^^^^H                  1871 

491.032 

3,027,714 

3,519,346 

^^^^H                    1872 

404,183 

2,123,622 

2,587,807 

^^^^^H 

2,758,116 

^^^H                  1874 

"■iaJibse 

2,812,477 

3.2(5ii5»i3 

^^^^H                  1875 

045,049 

3,546,674 

4.491. 7i3 

^^^H                  1876 

].24«,880 

3,294,795 

4,541,675 

^^^H                   1877 

1,3(!0,171 

2,8(i0,915 

4,230,116 

^^^^H                   1678 

l,.157.7l.'5 

2,661,639 

4.019,354 

^^^^H                   1879 

ll3.S,9!>i) 

3,394,764 

4,328,763 

^^^H 

963,620 

3,824,310 

4,787,930 

^^^^V                    1881 

1,'210,'J3I 

3,22<t,(i64 

4,440,595 

^^^H                    1882 

1.-217.I20 

2,8G7,S10 

4,084,930 

^^^B 

l,-2«(;,330 

2,05,'>,S()8 

4,2i2,13S 

^^^^1 

1.331, SHIS 

3,118,389 

4,4.'-.0,2<»7 

^^^^l 

l,5.-.r.,139 

2,450,444 

4,O05,.'iS3 

^^^H 

874.6S0 

2,5.37.549 

3,41-2,229 

^^^^ 

1,418,U1'2 

3,421,254 

4,il3tl,4Clj 

^^^^^ft 

(0  rotonu  of  the  orrri 

tod  tmdo  fur  thli  you 

^^^^ 

RADE  WITH  Q 

VEEXSLAKD. 

HMdcwith             Queensland  rnn 
^^^^           trade  with  New  So 

ks  next  to  Victo 

ria  in  regard  to  the  value  of  ^ 

uth  Wales,  whic 

h  in  some  respe< 

:ts  is  even  mfl 

^^^k              iinportAnt  than  tli 

it  of  the  southei 

•u  colony.     The 

estimnt^d  vail 

^^^H             of  the   iniiiorts  ar 

id   exports   sine 

e  1870  is  giver 

I  lielow.      It  ■ 

^^^H             possible  that  the 

amounts  are   a 

omewhat  under 

stated,  as  tba 

^^^H             is  a  good  dcnl  of  t 

rade  in  stock  ^^ 

liioh  does  not  come  under  Urt 

^H^r            cognisance  of  the  ( 

I^ustonia  oificers. 

Though  New  South  Wales  a^ 

H                    Queensland  have  a 

common  bound 

ary  of   DOO  mile 

>s,  the  overlajfl 

^1                    trade,  except  in  1 

ive  stock,  is  not 

large.     If,  how 

ever,  the  vail 

^^^H              of  stock  be  added, 

the  figures  reac 

;h  a  very  considerable  total,  ] 

^^^^^^     will  be  seen  from  t 

.he  subjoined  tal 

jles. 

1 

1 

1 

k. 

A 

QUEENSLAND  TRADE. 
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Y«Ar. 

Imports. 

Exiiorts. 

Total  Inde. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1R70 

1,240,877 

039,761 

1,880,638 

1»7I 

1,»-2I,7!>0 

715,287 

2,637,1 '77 

1S72 

i,\c>o.4r,> 

1,053,386 

3,20.3,838 

1873 

2,2-ts.GOO 

953,017 

3,201,626 

1874 

2,56!I,'JS'J 

1,138,880 

3, 708, 860 

IS75 

2,5-21,310 

1,238,226 

3,7.'i0,.536 

miii 

2,117,318 

1,170.291 

3,296,009 

1S77 

2,47c,  141 

1.830,200 

4,306,3,-)0 

IS7S 

2, 149,534 

1,300,  H7 

3,530,681 

1879 

2,20(i,00l 

1,444,76'J 

3,6.-/0,863 

1S.H0 

2,224.421 

1.. 362, 202 

3..5S6,683 

ISSI 

2,l«!),I0o 

1,950,025 

4,129,030 

ista 

2,I4!1,7(U> 

3,012.782 

5,162,543 

18S3 

2,051,558 

2,314,087 

5.26.-),645 

1884 

2.083.178 

2,387,085 

5,370.263 

18«5 

2,013,.'>S8 

2,174,260 

5,087,854 

1886 

2,.')GS,4.38 

1.607,802 

4,236.300 

18S7 

3,152,664 

2,001,765 

5,154,429 

The  imports  from  Queensland  are  chiefly  comprised  under  Hevca 
The  value  of  wool  imported  during  1887  was  ^£.305,543, 
entiix-ly  for  re-export.  Stock  w.<i.s  imported  to  the  value  of 
jCi56,371,  of  which  JC487,032  represented  cattle;  raw  sugar, 
■::'\460;  skins,  £106,304;  tallow,  X41,&90;  tin,  £200,600; 
^...  i^uldfor  coinage,  £1,534,445. 

The  valae  of  the  exports  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year  Exports  to 
ikroagh  causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports.  The  most  '" 
muarkahle  year  in  the  series  given  above  was  In  1882,  when 
th*  overland  export  trade  reached  £1,200,408.  Of  this  sura, 
£1,149,835  represents  the  value  of  stock  exported,  viz.,  3,035 
Lowes,  valued  at  £25,525;  29,404  cattle,  valued  at  £302,590; 
and  1,045,657  sheep,  of  tlie  value  of  £821,720.  During  1880, 
the  value  of  stock  exported  was  very  much  less  tlmn  in  previous 
yi»n,  amounting  to  only  £125,334  ;  while,  in  1887,  the  value  rose 
to  £220,680.  The  exports  to  Queensland  comprise  a  largo  number 
iOt  i;etn.<<,  mainly  articles  of  re-export. 
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Overland  Trade 

with  Queensland. 

Yew. 

Impoiti. 

Expotta. 

fmt. 

Import*. 

— — ^ 

Exports. 

J 

187C 

£                  t 
135..'e2        142,CS9 

1882 

£ 
282,726 

I,20fi,4fl9 

1877 

257,807 

394,  .VK 

1SS3 

649,843 

SC9,2M 

1878 

345,091 

2ai,-ilo 

1884 

493,680 

424,940 

1879 

312.118 

11S,I12 

1885 

609,7.39 

337,02 

1880 

231.181 

245,twl 

1886 

382,875 

I56,ia 

1881 

261,948 

494,793 

1887 

670,042 

272,18 

Tnulo  with 
South  AiuUmlla 


TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  is  perhaps  more  variable 
with  any  other  Colony,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on  th 
Btate  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers.     In  the  subsequent  tab 
the  years  that  are  marked  by  a  large  export  trade  are  those 
which  the  rivers  afforded  special  facilities  for  navigation.     Sue 
years  were  1876,  1878,  1882,  1884,  1886,  and  1887.     Tlie  tot^ 
imports  and  exports  during  each  year  since  1870  are  given  belo 

Trade  with  South  Australia. 


Taw. 

Imposts. 

EzporU. 

TfM. 

Importi. 

XsportK 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

366,480 

350,247 

1879 

721,186 

773,611 

1971 

734,825 

49a,(U0 

1380 

090,407 

83(),2o(J 

1872 

653.903 

442,0 1  fi 

1881 

092,781 

454,764: 

1873 

.198,527 

faa.:,Tt 

1882 

1,017.685 

1,06S,IM 

1874 

574,421 

Or.7,768 

1883 

841,109 

969,061 

1875 

987,9ai 

654,232 

1884 

1,002,174 

1,502,381 

1870 

1.16.5,706 

670.138 

1885 

800,335 

8I0.9S1; 

1877 

811.2!)2 

.^52,825 

1886 

828,174 

1,585,83(1 

1878 

889,091 

1,053.642 

1887 

1,259,758 

1.740.31T 

The  exports  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver  and  lead, 
value  of  which  in  1887  was   £530,402  ;   wool,  £872,896  ;  liv 
stock,  £99,597,  and  coal,  £62,715, 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  TRADE. 


The  records  of  the  overland  trade  cannot  be  procured   with  ovcrbnd  trade 

,  ,     ,  ,„_.    ,  ,  ,.,     ,  ,  ,  with  South  Aa»- 

exactness  beyond  the  year  18/6,  but  the  time  which  has  elapsed  traiia. 
since  the  year  named  is  amply  nutSciont  to  illustrate  the  great 
rariations  in  the  value  of  tlie  exports.  The  import  trade  is  much 
more  regular,  and  until  the  year  1887  showed  no  great  tendency 
(o  increase ;  in  this  year,  however,  a  very  marked  increase  is 
noticeable.  This  expansion  is  due  to  the  requirements  of  the 
newly-found  silver-fields  of  the  north-west,  and  the  imports  from 
Sooth  Aastralia  vid  Thackaringa  amounted  to  X482,400  during 
the  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway 
Bysteni  of  tlus  Colony  to  the  banks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and 
Wilcannia,  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little  of  the  traffic  which 
lias  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  certainty  of  speedy  delivery, 
and  the  less  amount  of  handling  to  which  goods  will  be  subjected, 
will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  expense  of 
delivery  at  the  ship's  side. 

Overland  Trade  with  South  Australia. 


Yfr. 

ImportB- 

Export*. 

Year. 

Import!. 

Export!. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S76 

417,421 

577,967 

1882 

412,563 

921,427 

1877 

2.5.1.838 

210,414 

1833 

404,.'»22 

782.552 

1878 

.187.205 

fl.j4,754 

1884 

300,905 

1,287,441 

1879 

289,304 

636,171 

1885 

.386,252 

617,006 

L     1880 

243,374 

698,.W1 

1886 

442,0.34 

1,. 396, 403 

P    1881 

235,709 

298,004 

1387 

713,233 

1,513,241 

umrkcta. 


Tlie  prominence  which  Victoria  has  assumed  of  recent  years  aa  Victoria  dispiac- 
a  wheat  growing  country,  acts  detrimentally  to  the  trade  of  South  tmii»  in  n.s.w. 
Australia,  for  much  of  the  breadstuff  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  was  formerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  is  now  pro- 
cnreU  from  Victoria.  The  falling-off  in  this  staple  commenced 
»tx>ut  the  year  1878,  and  is  coincident  with  the  development  of 
the  Victorian  trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imported 
fnun  each  of  these  coloniea 
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"Wheat  and   Flour  Imported  from  Victoiia  and 
South  Australia. 


Value  of  imports  from 

Value  of  itniMrts  from       | 

South  AuntnllJL 

Victoria.                  I 

Voir. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

76,397 

12.3,958 

20.758 

33,«sn 

187 1 

20(),3-»fl 

20I.fl«3 

6.205 

33.992 

187-2 

105,523 

20,'),  042 

7,833 

7.715 

1873 

]44,r)'.l2 

201,332 

639 

17,«77 

1874 

Ul,fi75 

2.30,251 

1,423 

4.180 

1875 

MI7.'-'ti3 

289.385 

1,514 

1.396 

1876 

l.S7,-H4 

295,371 

902 

2.188 

1877 

154.284 

2(!1,918 

9,765 

32.305 

1878 

llfi.OKO 

a-.l,24fl 

.34.401 

133.120 

1879 

03,973 

221,174 

1.3,280 

76,310 

1880 

42.340 

263,i>46 

43,249 

126.142 

1881 

lll,40ti 

269,342 

3.3.  lit-. 

11.3,79« 

1882 

U2.I17 

321.127 

23,680 

19i,823 

1883 

)),  lll.'i 

229,017 

38,794 

237.. 342 

1SS4 

3(;,4(W 

29<.t.274 

23,907 

2H>,rM 

1885 

3i,2:w 

219,320 

23.433 

29l,99!l 

1886 

y-w 

172,299 

57,729 

384,037 

1887 

ILSS* 

TOS.80J 

St.OoO 

364,107 

TRADE  WITH  TASMANIA. 
Tlie  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Tasmania  promises 
develop  into  one  of  great  importance,  and  its  growth  during  tli6 
period  comprised  in  the  following  table  must  therefore  apjx 
satisfactory.     It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  iQiport.s  largely 
exceed  the  exports.     The  chief  imports  are  tin,  of  which  ingots  I 
the  value  of  JB304,507  were  imported  during  1887,  entirely  for  tlia 
purpose  of  re-export ;  green  fruit,  amounting  to  £68,7-12  ;  jjotat 
£68,815;  jams  and  jellies,  £28,182;  bark,  £27,254,  and  othe 
ngriculturnl  produce  to   the  value  of  £G,G80.     The   only  othe 
articles  of  import  wortliy  of  note  are  butter,  hops,  and  leather. 

The  export  trade  embraces  a  large  numl'cr  of  articles,  thoug 
only  two,  coal   and   gold   coin,   reach  any  considerable  amou 


NEW  ZE.U.AXD  TRADE. 


Talue  of  coal  exported  to  Tasmania  iu  1S87  was  £23,G31, 
I  of  coin,  £25,000.  Tho  other  exports  consist  of  mauufactured 
Jes,  chiefly  the  produce  of  Great  Britain. 


\au. 

Import*. 

Expnrta. 

Yoar. 

Imports. 

Evporti. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18TO 

90.827 

28,555 

1879 

188,004 

82,842 

1871 

107,002 

23,049 

1H80 

.383,  UMi 

81,484 

is:> 

103,018 

54,(K»3 

18SI 

481. .529 

83,049 

1873 

128,770 

36,044 

18S2 

fil4,!>23 

85,073 

1874 

M5,Sr.5 

ii2,127 

1883 

f.8«,3'J0 

120,G«2 

1875 

lfi7,870 

44,274 

1884 

5-a,rm 

117.872 

1876 

207,07S 

53,484 

1885 

.582,177 

108,7.58 

1877 

374,303 

67,l<i8 

ISSli 

(>0fi,740 

1 10.776 

187S 

286,343 

75,453 

1S87 

587,315 

131,477 

TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND, 
S'ow  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  Traric  witii  No< 
leading  customers  of  this  Colony,  but,  from  various  causes, 
the  imports  and  the  exports  fell  away  veiy  consiJeraLly. 
trade  lost  has,  however,  been  partly  recovered,  though  the 
orts  are  stUl  less  thou  in  1879,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  foUow- 
[  figures. 


Yar. 

Im.-iorta. 

Exfiort^, 

VtJlT. 

Import*. 

Eiiiwrts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18n> 

298,951 

197,025 

1879 

285,083 

G.39,a51 

flS71 

881, .501 

285.4(;3 

1880 

460.735 

525,174 

1672 

326,3<!0 

228,9.30 

1881 

471,911 

427,295 

ma 

198,.368 

279,1.J3 

1882 

737,204 

454,853 

W74 

2,^^,l)HI 

27.3,010 

1SS3 

.583,0.5(i 

.358,  (:27 

1«75 

135.4S0 

362,7(i4 

18S4 

S81„i.30 

500,714 

1«?S 

258.441 

480,241 

1H.S.5 

800,023 

3C0,0.->5 

1877 

223.48-2 

489,8.->« 

1S86 

940,507 

427,640 

IS78 

245,1107 

588.419 

1887 

757.076 

300,037 

he  imports  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  and  dairy  produce.  iiii|«>rtiii>(  t^.. 
Bw  value  of  wheat  imported  during  1S87  was  £3,-176,  and  of  <i"iu. 
r,  £8,617 ;  tho  imjiortation  of  oata  amounted  to  £1 13,004  ;  of 
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E«)iort>  10  Sew 
ZuoluiU, 


other  grain  and  pulse,  £14,529;  of  bran  and  sharps,  £18,82G; 
of  oatmeal,  X8,849.  The  principal  ai-ticles  of  farm  produce  im- 
portetl  were — Lacou  and  hams,  £25,590  ;  cheese,  £3,638  ;  and 
butter,  £21,206.  Timber  valued  at  £83,692;  horses,  £13,627; 
cattle^  £2,713;  and  hops  and  malt,  £10,423,  and  gold  £262,341, 
■Were  the  other  leading  importations. 

The  main  exports  during  1887  were — gold  coin,  £87,000 ;  coa 
£81,478  ;   green   fruit,    £19,242  ;    and   books  and    periodical! 
£14,989  ;  or  £202,709  out  of  a  toUl  trade  of  £300,937.     Tha 
only  other  articles  exported  to  any  considerable  extent  were — 
drapt-ry  and  apparel,  £8,296;  and  timber,  £5,952. 


TRADE  WITH  OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESSIOSS. 
Besides  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  tlie  only 
other  British  possessions  whose  trade  with  New  South   Wales  is 
Ht  all  considerable  are  Fiji,  Hongkong,  and  India.     With  tb 
Fiji  Islands  the  trade  is  still  valuable,  though  decreasing.     In  1876|' 
the  imports  from  these  Islands  were  valued  at  £29,610,  and  th( 
-exports  at  £71,477,  being  a  total  of  £101,087,  while  in   1881 
the  imports  lia<l  risen  in  value  to  £99,880,   and  the  e.xports 
£75,102,  representing  a  total  trade  of  £174,982.     The  impo) 
in  1885  were  valued  at  £192,510,  so  that  there  has  been  a  eo) 
.sidernble  decline  since  that  year,  while  the  imports  were  less  in 
1887  than  in  either  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  did  not  reach  30 
per  cent,  of  the  figures  of  1883. 

The  import  trade  from  Hongkong  consists  principally  of  opium, 

itea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  but  large  quantities  of  China  oil,  fla: 
hemp,  and  matting,  as  well  aa  Chinese  fancy  goods,  are  al 
imported.  The  export  trade  is  chiefly  composed  of  four  items- 
coin  to  the  amount  of  £153,453,  was  exported  during  1687  ; 
£47,448;  b«che-de-mer,  £4,563  ;  and  fungus,  £11,108. 
i™«lc      The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since   1880, 

■  L'h  year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  uicrcasing  to  £422,1 


i 


Uongkonif  trade. 


TRADE  WITH  INDIA. 


in  188-1,  iLongU  falling  off  considerably  in  the  two  following  years, 
bot  expanding  again  iii  1887  to  £321,067.  The  following  figures 
ahow  the  value  of  Importa  and  exports  during  each  year  since 
1880:— 

Trade  with  India. 


Tokr. 

lni]V)rtA, 

Exporta. 

Total  tnde. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ISSO 

053 

19.611 

20,264 

1S81 

27,871 

142,053 

109,924 

1882 

72,73 

345,312 

418,051 

1383 

1  OS,  154 

310,608 

418,762 

1634 

128,185 

293,952 

422,137 

1883 

117,208 

122,068 

239,274 

188ti 

100,905 

89.299 

190,204 

1887 

147,559 

173,508 

321,007 

Castor  oil  is  an  artic-lo  very  largely  imported  from  India,  the  OooJ«  ehiciiy 
value  of  oil  received  during  1887  being  £38,872.  There  is  also  a  ii"iia 
iai^ge  trade  in  woolpacks,  the  importations  amounting  to  £39,722; 
and  in  bags  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £29,724 
were  received.  The  only  other  articles  imiJorted  during  1887  in 
any  quantity  were  rice,  £5,107,  and  tea,  £6,069.  The  import  of 
grain  and  pulse  during  the  year  amounted  to  only  £536,  but  the 
large  dei'elopraent  of  wheat-growiug  of  late  years  in  India  makes 
it  not  improbable  that  the  importiktion  of  this  cereal  may  be  largely 
increased  in  the  near  future. 

I  The  outward  trade  with  India  is  confined  almost  entirdy  to  coal 
knd  copper ;  of  the  former  the  export  was  valued  at  £30,248,  and 
Hlf  the  latter  £114,514.  Horses,  valueil  at  £5,135,  and  wool  at 
£2,774,  were  also  exported — the  four  items  mentioned  comprising 
•  ralao  of  £152,671,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1887  of 
£173,508.  The  great  falling-off  noticeable  since  1882-3  is  due  to 
the  decline  in  the  copper  trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
exported,  which,  in  the  year  1882  was  £242,258,  and  in  1883 
£232,862. 
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To  -wiat  extent  the  tj^e  ot  tbe  C0I007  follows  the  British  An 
maj  be  gatkered  from  tlie  fsDoviiig  figures,  which  show  not  onl^ 
tbe  tvIm  of  the  timde  of  New  Sosth  Wales  with  Gre&t  Britaiiil 
•nd  her  de|Mndencie>  dari^  the  past  devcn  years,  bat  also 
propaitioii  wUd  that  tmde  bean  to  the  whole. 


Trade  with  Great  Britain  aad  British  Possessions. 


Taw. 

Eijniti  to  Grot 
Briuto^^rrilkfa 

I>a«cnu« 
a(  tottl 
sxporaL 

1S77 

13,031,916 

91-70 

£ 

12.999.571 

96-59 

1878 

ia.0M.8St 

90-66 

12.630.708 

06-34 

isn 

i3,(a2.Ma 

86-88 

12,573,104 

»57» 

isao 

13,021,783 

91-85 

15,210,314 

97  00 

1881 

15.787,631 

89-82 

15,006.960 

02-03 

1882 

10,260.165 

89-73 

1«,470,4S1 

0318 

1888 

10.38S.0S2 

90-03 

18,670.373 

02-15 

ISSt 

20,042,234 

90  42 

17,221.600 

92  60 

IS83 

21.299.713 

80-74 

14,794,052 

88-33 

1886 

18,813,492 

89-70 

14.aS8.846 

90-58 

1887 

17,M«.8e7 

91-45 

10,400,276 

88-98 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 
t-oiform  in-  The  value  of  tlie  ti-iule  of  the  Colony  with  countries  other  thn 

omuw  of  fOfvl^^ 

tnuio.  those  under  British  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since  188Q 

as  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  subjoineil  table.  The  impoi^ 
trade  is  nihrke<l  by  a  fairly  uniform  increase,  while  the  exp 
Irade,  though  less  regular,  showed  proportionately  a  more  con 
aiderablo  increase.  During  1881  the  value  of  imports  advance 
£035,101,  and  the  exports  £820,357,  an  increase  due  mainly 


TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 


Ihe  peculiar  development  of  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  while 
the  large  expansion  found  in  the  subsequent  years  arose  from  the 
Mtablidhuent  of  direct  trade  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Forciijn  Iiii|«mi» 

'  °         '  ■'     and  Ex|wiij<. 

T'rii'  total  value  of  imports  shows  a  large  decline  in  1887,  which  ia 
ci;i'-tl_v  due  to  a  falling-off  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  a 
tensible  decline  may  be  also  observed  in  the  imports  from  other 
leading  foreign  states. 


Tmi. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Lmpottf. 

Kjiporu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1,230,863 

458,329 

1883 

2,139,789 

1,501,900 

1878 

1.409,701 

483,097 

1884 

2,218,002 

1,355,040 

ISTO 

1,470,877 

558,827 

1885 

2,437,746 

1,930,055 

J8S0 

1,154.280 

472,488 

1888 

2,100,056 

1,467,367 

1881 

1,7S9,3S1 

1,298,845 

1S87 

1,006,369 

2,036,641 

1882 

2,200.731 

1,208.874 

THE  UNITED  STA  TES. 
Tlie  United  States  are  the  largest  foreign  markets  of  the  Colony,  I'nitwi  siaU' 

■      laixc»t  forci^ni 

the  value  of  both  the  imports  and  exports  far  exceeding  that  of  market. 
»ny  other  country.  The  import  trade  has  been  marked  by  a  veiy 
"  if. 1 01  rate  of  increase,  and  during  the  years  1885  and  158G 
■  ■led  £1,000,000.  In  1887,  however,  there  was  a  marked 
fall  in  the  amount  of  the  import  trade,  the  value  falling  from 
£1,018,773  to  -€693,120,  or  nearly  one-third.  The  export  trade 
ba^  on  the  other  hand,  varied  considerably.  The  largest  increase 
it!  any  one  year  was  in  1881,  when  the  exports  amounted  to 
£694,314  more  than  the  previous  year,  the  increase  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  gold,  which  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
£647,32.3.  Similarly,  the  increase  in  1885  over  1884  is  due  to 
the  same  cause — the  export  of  gold  in  the  former  year  amounting 
»o  £680,700. 
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ExjiorU  to 

America. 


Trude  with  the  United  States. 

^ 

Year. 

Import!. 

Export!. 

Yeu. 

Imports. 

Export*.  ^^ 

. 

£ 

£ 

£  M 

1877 

481,565 

108,273 

1883 

922.571 

87^94^1 

1878 

62-2,2Cl 

128.S05 

1SS4 

aM.UfiS 

3^,7^^l 

1879 

546,630 

211,206 

1885 

1,008,572 

i>H.\5^^| 

1880 

SST-OriG 

172,t'.4,S 

188tj 

1,018,773 

62 1  .^IflH 

1881 

587,865 

8<i6,!l62 

1887 

693. 4S0 

934,443~ 

1882 

8S6.171 

676,598 

The  imports  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  which 

the  following  are  the  most  important,  the  values  given  being  those 

for  1887  :— 

Timber — undressed,  dressed  and  worked  up £126,264 

Hardware 64,941 

Tobacco,  cigin,  lio.  45,820 

Be«r 22,793 

Carriages,  and  carriage  materiftU  19,233 

Kcroseuo .30,902 

Fish  (preserved) 34,230 

\Vatchea  and  clocks  15,958 

Macliioery   28.468 

Leather 19,787 

Funiiture 10,980 

Agricultural  implements  13,420 

The  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured 

In  most  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breadstn 

from  the  United  States,  and  during  1880  the  value  of  such  imp 

was  £96,216  ;  in  1887,  however,  the  value  fell  to  XD-IS. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  I 
articles  of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  princif 
of  which  are  gold,  coul  and  Mliak>,  tin,  wool,  and  kangaroo  sli 
No  other  goods  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities,     Dur 
tlie  year  1887  the  amount  of  export  of  the  articles  mentioM 
above  was  — 


Gold, 


£628,485 


Cool  and  coke 165,809 


Tin 


81,988 


Skiu  (chiefly  kangaroo)  12,219 


Shde., 
Wool. 


8,614 
5,305 


BELGIAN-  TRADE. 


For  some  years  past  the  export  of  gold  to  America  Iiaa  been  Larec  export « 

{fotil  to  United 

yery  large,  reaching  the  sum  of  £726,653  in  the  year  1885.     Tliis  sutnt 
export  cominenced  in   1880,  and  the  value  of  the  precious  metal 
both  coined  and  uncoined  exported  since  the  year  named  was  — 

Gold  Exported  to  America, 


Vow. 

VaJge. 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

\mi 

647,323 

18So 

72fi,(}.i3 

1S82 

3S2,.347 

I88G 

asii.is? 

1983 

56-»,4lti 

1887 

628, -485 

ISM 

10(5,T32 

The  United  Stales  form  one  of  the  natural  markets  for  tlie 
wool  of  the  Colony  ;  but,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
United  States  tariff  upon  its  importation,  the  trade  in  this  com- 
modity is  extremely  limited. 


BELGIUM. 
The  direct  trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  beiran  in  Trade  with 

^      .  °  °  Belgium. 

1^81,  and  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributable  to  the  Inter- 
n&tioniil  Exhibilion  held  in  Sydney  during  1879-80.  In  the  year 
meationed,  the  combined  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only 
£26,237,  while  in  1887  they  had  risen  to  £595,445,  which  cannot 
bat  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
point  of  ralue  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  is  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  foreign  country,  the  United  States  alone  excepted, 
exceeding  during  1887  that  of  Germany  by  £225,481,  and  that  of 
Frunce  by  £352,562. 

The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  number  of  principal 
articles.      Iron  in  its  various  manufactures,  and  in  bars,  plate  and 
wire,  glassware,  candles,  drapery,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are  all 
imported  to  some  extent,  though  the  trade  iu  each  commodity  Is 
tobject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 

The  outward  trade  with  Belgium  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  ncUdnm  a  ki< 


lmiJOfi4. 


wool,  though  some  tallow  is  also  exported.     During 


1887,  the  ks.w.  WOOL 
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amount  of  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  1,028,324  D>.,^ 
valued  at  £48,456,  and  16,224,209  lb.  of  greasj  wool  of  the  valofl 
of  £506,321,  or  in  all,  wool  to  tlie  amount  of  £554,777.  Belgium 
is,  therefore,  next  to  Great  Britain,  tlio  largest  purcL.-^er  of  Kew 
South  Wales  wool  ;  for,  though  the  export  both  to  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  exceeils  that  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nominal, 
as  none  of  the  wool  is  retained  in  these  colonies  for  homo  use. 


Trade  with  Belgium. 


Year. 

Impcrta. 

Elxporta. 

£ 

£ 

1881 

SI, 579 

4.fK>8 

1882 

.T9,0.il 

ai.e.w 

1883 

.SI.  11)2 

lfi0,.3!)0 

1881 

74.SI04 

,S26,4S« 

isa'; 

l!).j,.-}18 

399,.549 

188U 

173,831 

424.038 

1887 

37,735 

657,710 

French  trado. 


OUa  of  iraoda 
imported  Iruni 
naoM, 


F/UXCE  Ayn  XEW  CALEDOSIA. 
Tlie  French  trade  has  developed  considerably  sinco  1881,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  subsequent  table.     The  increase  is  due  alma 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  betwe 
this  Colony  and  the  Republic  hy  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Con 
pany,  but  it  has  been  accoiiipauied  by  a  corresponding  falling  i 
in  the  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  Franc 
in  the  South    Pncitic.      For  though  in  1881   the  total  value 
French  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  £65,833,  as  against 
£242,883  in  1887,  those  of  New  Caledonia  fell  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  from  £372,926  to  £207,888. 

Wearirjg  apiiarel  and  drapery  form  the  largest  class  of  inijiorll 
from  France ;  the  imports  of  drapery  .ind  silk  amounted  in  1881 
to  £39,680;  of  apparel,  £6,441;  anJ  of  boots  to  £10,039.^ 
Next  in  importance  are  wines  and  spirits — the  imjHDrt  of  tlie 
former  amounted  to  £15,613,  and  of  the  latter  to  £41,743.     Oil, 


FRENXH  TRADE. 


I  the  ralae  of  £4,71 1  ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  XI, 910 ;  wmtdkea  and 

cks,  £i,\  15,  and  toys,  jC7,531 — are  the  onlr  other  goods fau)Bely 

orted.     CoDsiderable  quantities  of  French  goods  are  iuiportcrl 

ni  Gr«*t  Britain ;  but  the  indirect  trade  In  these  will  prohaUj 

bu  be  superseded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of  commiaBHO  and 

able  handling  thns  saved  to  the  Colony. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.     The  valne  exported  wmi 
[daring  18S7  was  £74,872.     Tallow  to  the  ralue  of  £3,950 
I  alio  exported 

Trade  with  France. 


1     ~ 

Impprta 

Expect*. 

1 

£ 

£ 

W            ini 

64,118 

1.715 

^                  1882 

98.176 

9.744 

1883 

2U.722 

24.786 

last 

218,755 

1S3.S90 

IS8S 

M5,231 

142.104 

i«e8 

21fi,!93 

I49.3U9 

MS7 

157,:32 

85,151 

As  already  pointed  oot.  New  Caledonia  is  an  iniportant  market  ji„ 
ior  the  prodace  of  the  Colony,  though  its  value  has  been  con- 
laderaUy  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  commoni- 
titkn  hetveen  France  and  her  dejiendency.  The  trade  with  New 
'Cklfdonta  reacbed  its  highest  point  in  18S2,  when  produce  was 
bported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370,  and 
(^oct«d  to  the  amount  of  £228,280.  Since  that  year  the  imports 
■ad  exports  show  a  very  considerable  decline,  as  w  ill  be  seen  below. 

Trade  with  New  Caledonia. 


r-r 

1     lB»port«. 

Expofta. 

Tw. 

lOtpOtlM. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I5l,fi'*4 

lft5.S.%S 

1SS3 

152,096 

212,328 

,      I40.SI73 

I5l.'>\li 

1.SS4 

107.500 

210,552 

"i» 

iso.st» 

l.\S.I9:i 

18.S5 

82.181 

153.0»i 

-> 

!««.«» 

18I.:0.T 

i^'m 

64.952 

111,332 

•I 

188.745 

184.181 

1887 

70.670 

137.212 

. » 

1     iTXSn 

228,280 

=ar 


r(>i.vi:ttrr  jlks  anmss. 


^  Jaa^  Taut  iat  iieo.  TnaiiraMrmd  with  Germaay  giiice  1879, 
'Vita,  mrea  n-irawnnacuM.  -pmesiemiiv  eoinmeDoed,  bat  tlie  export 
-xnuE  s  Bul  mfirnBTTTveiT  wBamL  and  xmnaiis,  thongfa  a  npd 
itxsptmm  Tsmr  ht  waiasimaeL.  inm.  xitt  ffalitifB  «ffarded  hj  the 
3aru.  vrsrmai.  Lii^'c^i'  i^-  f£  OBuiierE  now  trkding  between 
Saiunns  ant  Ssviomt  Tbf  iDlu>icis£  }igt  i&owa  fhe  Talaei  of 
-UK  jimi~n»tl  arzxstat  mniinec  imc  Gotdbjij  during  1887.  Tbe 
mirr  ;iziitr  am^iiks'  iMSiaei'  sitaub.  {£  wiucit  'die  import  'wms  oonader- 
t.:iJh.  '«-«<=%  jm-s  moL  gaKimw-T.  'mniBrr.  surck,  and  glassware : — 


!?«.  ami.  ms.  juiuiuijeanrBfc.  inptiimiig  liaidsaic 


X-wiBf  •nmr-miw*  

Bwr 

FanrT  f'.oot  aoit  tmt 
'R'iSetMC  utc  siaob ... 


31.067 

9S,2» 

3.3S4 

17.762 

12,378 

10,S«9 

9.877 


'Hie  vxr*xrs  ecessei  kihnaia  esidreir  of  wool,  the  raJne  of 
wLi;i.  ii:  I>?r.  ^"is  i<;>.i->r\  .->=:  cc  a  toial  export  of  £100,012. 
Ti.e  rviiSii-irT  T'cre  aitij  ■;•;*  iai  aoae  for  treatment ;  quartz 


Y«ir. 

ls:;».ru. 

Cxpcro. 

\au. 

hcportt. 

Expats. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1I»T9 

32.436 

4,775 

1SS4 

337.$$! 

43,979 

IS*) 

4:,l«» 

l!6s3 

372,537 

29,511 

IHHI 

124,910 

11,993 

1SS6 

.%I.6I2 

54,471 

!»»»■.» 

li>U,il.>l 

ll.tWl 

1N>7 

296,952 

100,012 

Ili4>3 

213,71)9 

7,947 

Trxla  wltli 


CH/yA. 
Tlie  only  other  country  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
reaches  a  coiixiderable  value  is  China.     The  imports  and  exports 
credited  to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  country 


CHIXA  TRADE. 


gcneimlly,  and  the  diiainution  wbich  is  seen  in  the  China  trade 

nnoe  188 1,  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  tiin  trans- 

ftsvnce   of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to 

Iloiiirkong.     Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  will 

be  KiUiid  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 

sble.     The  main  import  from  Cltina  is  tea,  and   no  perceptible 

decline  is  observable  in  the  consiimption  of  the  article  ;  but  the 

total  import  has  fallen  ofT,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 

required  for  re-export,  and  in  this  respect  denotes  a  loss  to  the 

Colony.     The  direct  export  trade  has  never  been  large,     Most  of  small  diroet 
.  .  cxiwrt  tnulc. 

toe  goods  intended  for  Chinese  consuraplion  pass  through  Hong- 
kong; and  do  not  appear  as  exports  to  China. 


T«u. 

Importi. 

Exporti. 

Tear. 

Impoiti. 

Export!. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

316,441 

42,400 

1883 

250,108 

21,351 

1878 

245,263 

26.av» 

1884 

357,203 

21,741 

1879 

350.7-23 

33,210 

IK8.i 

303.593 

21,114 

1880 

3.58.120 

14,S44 

18!>« 

195,930 

16,462 

litHl 

466.830 

19,758 

1S«7 

251.722 

14,510 

18S2 

858.783 

28,953 

TRADE  WITH  ALL  COVNTRIES. 
The  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  country,  in  propor-  Total  tr«tc. 
tJon  to  the  total,  during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1887,  is 
thoim  in  the  following  tables.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  border 
colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  appear  more  advan- 
Ugeottsly  than  their  importance  warrants,  owing  to  the  largo 
•mount  of  trade  merely  passing  through  their  territory  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain,  while  the  trade  to  the  last  named  country, 
M  Aamn  on  the  table,  is  less  than  the  truth,  by  the  amount  thus 
cnrcredited  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 
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COMMERCE  AXD  SHIPPING. 
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COMSTERCE  XSTD  SHTPPIKG. 


Importa  wt 

dowrn  at  Sydney 
value. 


Imiwirta  cxccixi 
cxiKirti. 


For  Customs  purposes  imports  are,  as  a  general  rule,  set  down 
at  their  Sydney  value.  Such,  too,  is  the  plan  followed  in  regard 
to  e.xports.  Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
Colony,  the  Hystem  is  a  just  one;  for,  assuming  that  goods 
imported  have  to  be  paid  for  in  goods  exported,  tlie  imports,  I^M 


valued  according  to  tlio  ruling  prices  at  the  port  of  sliipmont, 
would  be  undervalued  at  tlio  port  of  arrival  by  the  amount  of  the 
freight  and  charges  incurred.     In  order,  tlierefore,  to  establish 
fair  comparison  between  the  imports  and  exports,  each  must 
taken  at  the  value  in  the  Colony.     Under  normal  conditions,  the 
value   of  the  trade  inwards  and  outwards   should    be  virtually 
equal     If  the  freiglitrcaniing  vessels  were  owned  in  the  Colony  the 
excess  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  imports,  but  as  comparatively 
little  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  in  New  South  Wales,   the  freigl 
earned  is  snialL     On  the  contrary,  a  certain  quantity  of  goO' 
must  be  exported  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  tlie  gooils  importi 
and  the  amount  of  such  represents  the  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  goods  purchased  by  tlie  exports,  as  they  leave  the  country 
where  they  are  produced,  and  the  value  of  the  same  goods  landi 
in  this  Colony. 

The    imports   of   the  Colony,    taken   over   a    series    of    yei 
greatly  exceed  the  exports.     The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chiefly 
two — the  flow  of   British   money  to  the  Colony  for  investment, 
and    the  proceeds  of  loans  floated  by  the  Government  for  tlM; 
purpose  of  carrj-ing  out  public  works.     Were  these  importatio; 
to  cease,  the   exports  of  New  South  Wales  would  cxcce<l  the 
imports  ;  for,  not  only  would  the  Colony  be  required  to  send  out 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  freight  to  its  shores, 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loans,  the  earnings 
of  money    sent  here  for   investment,    and  the   incomes  derivei^j 
by   persons  living   abroad,   from  property  held   in   the   Colony^H 
Exact  information   has  not  been  procurable  on   either  of  these 
head.s,  but  some  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  excess  of  imports  may  be 
gathered  from  the  table  given  on  page  148,   showing  the  excess 
of  imports  in  each  year,  and  the  amount  expended  from  loans. 
It  will  bo  seen  that  during  the  i>ast  eleven  years  the  aggregate 
excess  of  ini]>orts   was   not   less   than    .£26,858,947,    white   the 
expenditure  from  loans  was  £20,721, G12, 
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COMMERCE  ANTJ  SHIPPING. 


AuttralHn  nine 


Boer  lioiiortod. 


ToImcoo  ilxtty. 


Still  -wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5b.  per  gallon,  aai 
sparkling  wine  to  10s.  per  gallon.  Tlie  import  of  the  first  na 
is  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  increi 
in  the  duty  in  1879  from  43.  to  5s.  per  gallon,  the  Custoi 
revenue  has  been  fairly  maintained.  The  amount  of  still  wine 
imported  during  1887  was  141,581  gallons,  on  which  X35,395 
duty  was  paid.  The  quantity  of  sparkling  wine  on  which  duty 
amounting  to  £9,726  was  collected  wa.i  19,452  gallons. 

The,  growing  favour  in   which   Australian  wine  is  held 
probably  have  the  effiict  of  checking  any  considerable  iniporlati 
of  foreign  wine,  and  no  large  increase  in   the  amount  of  du 
Ijcyond  that  now    received    from    such  wine,   can    therefore 
expected.     The  duty  on  sparkling  wine  was  raised   to   10s. 
gallon  in   1879,  at  which  rate  it  now  remains.     The  quantity 
imported  shows  a  fair  increase  up  to  the  end  of  1385  ;  but  the 
recent  genonil  depression  having  probably  limited  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  the  duty  paid  in  1 
and  1887  ft-Il  bplow  that  of  some  jn-evious  years. 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1 887  than  in  a; 
previous  year,  i-eaching  2,126,314  gallons,  of  which  841,885  gal- 
lons were  in  wood,  and  1,284,429  in  bottle — t)ve  duty  on  the 
former  being  Gd.  per  gallon,  and  on  the  latter  9d.  The  total  revenue 
derived  from  the  import  duty  on  beer  during  1887  was  £69,213. 
Amongst  othtir  altcrulions  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  an 
excise  duty  on  beer  made  in  the  Coionv.  The  duty  is  at  the  rate 
of  3d,  per  gallon,  and  was  collected  for  the  second  hnlfycar  of  1887, 
and  amounted  to  .£63,565,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid 
being  5,085,217  gallons.  As  a  set-oB"  against  the  duty  thus  im- 
posed, those  levied  on  hops  and  malt  have  been  removed, 

TfiG  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imiiorted  into  the  Colony  during 
1886  were,  on  the  manufactured  article,  3s.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco 
for  manufacturing  pur[)oses,  Is.  per  B>. ;  on  the  leaf,  Ss. ;  ami  on 
cigars  and  cigarettes,  Gs.  Tlio  excise  on  tobacco  made  in  the 
Colony  was  Is.  per  ft).,  and  on  cigars,  2s.  Gil.  The  excise  duty  on 
manufactured  tobacco  was,  however,  increased  during  1887,  and 
now  stands  at  Is.  3d.  The  following  table  shows  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  import  duties  on  this  article. 
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COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


Exdieon 
tobacco. 


Revenue  trom 
teak 


Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manufactured  in  the_ 
Colony  in  1884,  and  the  amount  collected  since  then  hajs  been  > 

1884     £68,000 

1885     IO6.608 

1880     102,212 

1887    127,543 

The  revenue  derived  from  cigars  has  been  trifling,  in  onl; 

year,  namely  1887,  i-caching  Xl.OOO  j  thus  : — 

1884     £490 

1885     863 

1886    667 

1887     1,284 

It  will  be  seen  fr9m  the  preceding  table  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  imported  leaf  has  steadily  declined,  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  leaf  grown  in  the  Colony     To  meet  this  falling  off,  the 
excise  duty  levied  on  colonial-made  tobacco  entered  for   home 
consumption  was  increased,  as  already  stated,  to  Is.  3d.  per  tt).     If 
the  American  leaf,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  R).,  wera^ 
used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the  local  fsO^f 
lories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  finished  product  would  have 
been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  2s.  per  lb.,  and  28.  3d. 
since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  imported  article.    Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case — large  quantities  of  locally-grown  leaf 
are  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  paid  on  the  tobacco 
made  in  the  Colony  was  Is.  3jd.  in  1885,  Is.  3Jd.  in  18& 
Is.  5,*i,d-  in  1887. 

Tlie  duty  on  tea  has  remained  at  3d.  per  lb.,  &nd  the  amount  of 
revenue  per  head  derived  fj^m  the  duty  has  varied  very  little  from 
year  to  year.     The  revenue  received  from  this  source  for  the  l«st_ 
ton  years  was — 


Revenue  from  Tea. 

Vow. 

Anxnint. 

Yemt. 

Aswan  t. 

£ 

£ 

1878 

63.269 

1883 

75.719 

187» 

83,793 

1884 

100,053 

1880 

74,042 

1885 

98.915 

1881 

86,212 

1886 

105,079              " 

1882 

87,829 

1887 

106,815 

REVENTTE  FROM  SUGAR  DUTIES. 


Befined  sugar  coming  into  the  Colony  is  subject  to  a  duty  Duty  03  ■ 
of  6s.  8(L  per  cwt,  but  the  quantity  of  this  class  of  sugar 
imported  is  comparatively  small,  amounting  to  276  tons  during 
1SS7.  Duty  is  IcNned  on  raw  sugar  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  cwt^, 
bat  notwithstanding  this  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the  Colony 
adapted  for  sugar-growing,  the  imports  are  considerable.  The 
laestion  of  sugar-growing  in  the  Colony  is  discussed  under  the 
head  of  agriculture ;  but  an  inspection  of  tlie  subsequent  table, 
tfaowing  the  amount  of  duty  paid  on  raw  sugar,  will  give  a  clear 
indication  of  the  deficiency  of  production  in  the  Colony  during 
the  las-t  ten  years. 


Revenue  from  Raw  Sugar. 

T-r. 

<taMDtUy. 

Amount. 

Ynr. 

Qawtity. 

Amooat 

Cwt. 

£ 

Cwt 

£ 

1878 

265,178 

66,295 

1883 

203,496 

50,874 

IM79 

2(K),3I2 

67.328 

1884 

591,632 

147,908 

I8S0 

228,171 

57,043 

1885 

554,0«>t 

i:«,516 

1881 

1S7,551 

46,887 

1886 

484,591 

121,148 

1882 

182,356 

45,589 

1887 

520,101 

130,048 

S]iecilic  duties  arc  levied  on  other  articles  besides  those  men-  DntinonoUi 
tioned,  to  the  number  of  49,  according  to  the  tariff  of  18S7  ;  the 
•nicies  which  yield  most  revenue  being  dried  fruit,  rice,  explo- 
livea,  bacon  and  hams,  cheese,  butter,  caudles,  cement,  coffee,  fish, 
galvanizod  iron,  iron  w^ii-e,  condensed  milk,  kerosene  oil,  opium, 
all,  and  timber. 

Ad  valorem  duties  of  5  jier  cent,  were  reimposed,  as  above- 
mentioned,  during  1886,  having  been  abolished  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  be  levied  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  but  after  remaining  in  force  for  eighteen  months  they 
were  again  abolished  from  1st  of  October,  1887. 

The  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs,  including 
excise,  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  given  below. 
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AXrSTBALASIAN  CUSTOMS  BEVENUE.  ^97 

Tfaongli  more  lightly  taxed  througb  the  Castoms  than  any  of 
the  other  Anatrakaan  Colonies,  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
woroe  is  hujger  than  that  of  any  other,  with  the  exception  of 
Victoria.  Daring  18S7,  tiie  revenue  derived  from  the  Custom- 
hoiue,  exclusive  of  excise,  harbour  dues,  Jcc,  in  each  Colony  in 

AutralaBia  was— 

£ 

Kew  South  Wklfis 2,011,947 

TietorU 2,192,390 

Qneenaluid 1,084,700 

South  Autnlia 467,889 

Western  AnitnOia 170,972 

NewZealind  1,251,631 

Tknunia 274,065 
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PART  X, 


4f«<ll 


L^and  and  Agriculture. 

iar  tfae  Kttknent  of  an  industrial  popa 
t  ot  Xev  Sootk  Wales  hare  been  man) 

aotkevsrionasti^es  of  the  Colon v's  ' 
It  GbaHB^Mbig  with  grants,  frequently 
ai«a,  to  mSibay  aad  naral  officers  and  free 
.■I  ■  iii»— liratilnf  nnrjimiiii  nm  n  jrnr  -thn  ijrfrni 
I  te  tk«k  af  nk^  vilk  or  vithont  eompctition.  As  the 
lalat  of  Ike  |whfc  Jnwiw  became  better  known  and 
it  waa  tomad  ahwfchij  Beeeaaary  to  legislate  not 
iw  tka  4tj,  bst  Iar  lbs  fatariL  Tlie  qnoation  of  land 
t  «M  ikenbtt  wffnaAei  m  ma  entirely  new  spirit;  the 
twdt  b«a«  Aw  fiiiiag  ti  the  (>on  lAds  Act  of  1S61,  oadw 
tW  luain  Aip  of  Sir  Jolm  Kalxttaia.  Before  this  Act  became 
l*v,  Am  nmAMnnt  of  aattleMoit  iiifaed  it  difficalt  for  men  of 
matt  ■— nt  to  BTtaWiifc  Ifciawli'm  with  fair  chances  of  saooesK 
TIm  aewiMaaareaiawii  at  bdlitatia^  the  settlement  of  an  industrial 
i^riealmal  pofmhtina,  sMe  by  aide  with  the  pastoral  tenants  of 
the  CirowB,  and,  with  tfaia  view,  the  Act  introduced  a  principle 
eatitelj  new  to  the  land  iegislalioa  of  the  Colonj,  namely,  that  of 
fre«  aelectioo,  in  limited  area^  before  surrev.  To  this  privilege 
waa  attached  the  ooodition  of  botti  jtde  residence,  and  the  land 
waa  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  payable  by  instalments,  or  partly 
remaining  at  interest.  The  principle  of  unconditional  sales  was, 
however,  maintained,  and  during  the  twenty-three  years  the  Actj 
of  1861  was  in  operation,  there  were  sold  23,470,140  acres  cond 
tionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by  auction,  iinprorement  pur 
or  otherwise  without  conditions ;  the  total  area  alienated  bei 
39,042,141  acres.      In  a  very  lai^  number  of -cases  the 
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selected,  or  purchased,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  so  that  the  absolute 
•rea  sold,  or  in  process  of  sale,  -when  the  existing  Act  came  into 
loroa,  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres,  besides  7,338,539  acres 
•lienated  previously  to  1861. 


CROWN  LANDS  ACT  OF  ISS4. 
The  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  finally  super-  Free  eelcotion 
aeded  by  that  of  1884,  which,  though  differing  widely  from  the 
fbrmer  Act  in  many  important  particalars,  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  selection  before  survey,  but  with  one  essential  dilfer- 
ence.  Under  the  original  Act,  the  whole  area  of  the  Crown  lands 
of  the  Colony  were  thus  thrown  open  to  free  selection,  and  the 
putoral  lands,  held  by  tenants  of  the  Crown,  were  not  exempted 
from  the  opemtion  of  the  law.  Thus  were  created  considei-able 
difficulties  between  the  two  principal  clas.ses  of  settlers — the 
squatters  and  the  selectors.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of 
selection  before  survey,  the  aim  of  the  new  Act  was  to  give  fixity 
of  tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  obtain  a  larger  rental  from 
Crown  lands,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  uncondi- 
tionally.    The  Act  became  law  on  the  Ist  January,  1885. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  whole  Colony  was  subdivided  Tcmtorioi  j<vi. 
into  three  natural  divisions,  each  of  which  was  further  subdivided  Act. 
into  various  land  districts,  and  one  or  more  such  districts  form 
local  divisions,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local 
Land  Board,  composed  of  a  chairman  and  not  more  than  two 
Siiseasors.  In  each  land  district  resides  a  land  agent,  whose  duty 
is  to  receive  all  a|iplication8  for  land,  in  accordance  with  certain 
relations  having  the  force  of  law.  The  conditions  of  alienation 
and  pastoral  occupation  of  Crown  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three 
diviaiona  above  named. 

Easters  Division. 

The  eastern   division   has   an  area  of  60,452,000  acres,  and  noundarioii 
mclades  a  broad  l)elt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and 
sline  nearly  parallel  thereto.     This  line  starts  from  a  point  mid- 


LAND  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


IMov  ami  limit 
at  urea. 


Boundario  aod 
ana. 


tiirown  ojien  to  selection  under  dificrent  terms  as  to  payment,  and 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  residenca  But,  in  such  special 
arens,  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  bo  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre, 
and  the  luaxiuiutn  area  of  one  such  purchase  is  fixed  at  160 
acres. 


Central  Division. 

Tlie  central  division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area  of  55,460,000 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  wectem  limit  of 
the  eastern  di\Tsion  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Mac- 
intyro  River,  whore  it  is  crossed  by  the  129°  of  east  longitude, 
and  following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara 
Creek ;  thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Uogan  River,  and  across  to 
the  river  Lachlan,  between  the  town8hii>s  of  Euabelong  and  Con- 
dobolin,  along  the  Lachlan  to  Balranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction 
of  the  Edward  River  with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Victoria. 
The  central  division  thus  embraces  the  upper  basin  of  the  Darling 
River  in  tiie  northern  part  of  the  Colony,  and  portions  of  those 
of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the 
Murray.  This  territory  has,  hitherto,  been  mainly  given  over  il^M 
pastoral  occupation  ;  but  there  is  every  warrant  for  supposing  tb«S^ 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully  bo  carried  oa 
side  by  side  over  a  considerable  part  of  it 


Conditional  purclxues  and  lea*e$. — In  this  division  land  may 
conditionally  purchased  under  the  same  terms  as  to  residence, 
fencing  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment  as  required  in 
the  eastern  division  ;  but  the  area  of  an  individual  selection  has 
been  fixed  at  2,560  acres,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  tho 
area  of  the  conditional  lease  to  three  limes  this  area,  and  with  the 
same  preferent  right  of  purchase  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term 
of  the  lease.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  residence, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for 
central  as  for  the  eastern  division. 
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EASTERN'  DIVISION. 


yearlj  rental  fixe<l  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  iliiiist<?r,  which,  liowever,  cannot  bo  of  less  than 
2d.  per  acre,  and  under  conditions  of  fencing  witliin  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  application,  the  one  fence, 
however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  comlitional  purchase 
and  the  leasa  At  the  expiration  of  five  years,  should  the  selector 
not  use  his  pi-eferent  riglit  of  jiurchase,  an  extende<l  lease  of  a 
further  period  of  five  years  may  be  granted  upon  application,  but 
without  preferent  right  of  purchase,  and  at  the  end  of  the  extended 
lerm  tlie  land  reverts  to  the  Crown.     In  the  event,  however,  of  raymunt  for 

iuipruvvmuuta. 

any  other  person  selecting  such  land,  he  must  pay  the  original 

hoUler  the  value  of  the  improvements  thereon,  as  assessed  by  the  J 

Local  Land  Boanl.  ^H 

tJfon-residerUial  eo7id{lional  pnrcJuise. — Land  may  be  selected  ^^U 

free  from  conditions  as  to  residence,  but  the  terms  under  which  1 

land  may  be  thus  taken  up  are  more  stringent  that  when  the  ^ 

purchase  is  a  residential  one.     In  t)ic  first  place,  the  area  is  Liiidt  ot  we*,  j 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  320  acres,  and  no  additional  conditional  ^^H 

parchase   may   be   ma^Io   except   sucli    additional    areas,    which,  ^^H 

together  with  that  of  the  original  purcliasp,  do  not  exceed  this  wU 

niaximuni,  and  no  conditional  lease  bo  granted.     The  property  coniiiuom  or 
tnast  t>e  fenced  in  within  twelve  months  after  survey,  the  value  imiirovcmonta. 
of  fencing  not  being  included  in  that  of  tlio  permanent  improve-  I 

ments,  which  must  be  made  within  five  years  after  survey,  to  the  I 

extent  of  XI  per  acre.     Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by  the  Price  i»r  »cre. 
State  has  been  fixed  at  £2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  aubser|uont  j 

instalments  being  likewise  double  the  sum  rofjuiif  d  to  be  paid  iu  J 

the  caae  of  onlinary  conditional  purchases.     La.stly,  no   person  ^^M 

nnder  21  years  of  age  may  select  under  this  clause,  and  no  person  ^^| 

Wing  already  taken  up  a  non-residential  selection,  may  be  per-  ^^B 

mitte<l  to  make  any  other  conditional  purchase  whatsoever  under  J 

thin  Act.  I 

Special  areas  may  also  be  reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  I 

ordinarjr  conditional  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  may  be  I 
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tImslleML 


or  tender,  ■■  a  pastoral  lease. 
It,  aiul  all  improrenients  on  tha 
beeome  the  property  of  the 


the  kasBB  for  a  fixed  period  thua 

the  vnaBenatod  portions  of  theii 

•  uuMfy  resanied  areas  or  va 

ior  suck  oocnpation  lie 

■•  «f  iffipag  for  tli«  pastoral  lease,  i 

rate  «i  £i  per  section  of  G40  acres, 

icB  the  license  fee  is  fixed  by 
ft.     Theee  occapation  licenses  i 
J^tr,  mad  do  not  exempt  the  I 
of  the  Land  Act 


■MB. — Ik  the  ^MJuu  dinsMHi,  bomestcod  le 
vitUa  the  ntmamed  areas  or  racant  lauds. 
I  a^  W  takm  vp  vader  tlits  clause  cannot  be  le 
S^rCO  aCTCB,  or  man  tiaa  10,240  acna.     These  leases  ar 
ytwl  «paK  fiplirMina  at  the  iMmit  OSee  and  on  payment  of  i 
1  eqjaal  to  Id.  par  Mxe  of  the  area  ^ptie<l  for.     The  appU4 
>  cater  iato  oenpatiaa  vitUn  ninety  days  after  the  sur>l 
ver  of  the  tease,  and  reodfl  thereou  for  a  period  of  at  least 
mnatht  «l«iring  each  of  the  fint  fire  ycu*  of  his  lease.     During 
the  fint  tiro  years  of  oocspatioo,  the  lessee  must  fence  the  whole 
of  the  leaaei,  with  a  fence  aooocMiing  to  a  prescribed  design.     Oit 
the  cxptntkn  of  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  above  mentioned,  the 
homestead  lease  may  be  again  leased  as  such  by  auction  or  tender^ 
bat  the  oat-gmng  tenant  is  not  entitled   to  compensation   fa 
improvements.     Aj^Iicants  for  homestead  leases  are,  however, 
required  to  pay  for  existing  improvements  on  the  land  applied  for, 
at  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Land  Coard. 
Holders  of  pastoral  leases  are  not  permitted  to  hold  homesteadfl 
leases,  neither  can  any  persons  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held  on  their 
behalf,  more  than  one  such  leoseL 


TROVISIOXS  OF  LAKD  ACT. 


Scrub   leases. — Besides   pastoral   and  homestead  leases,   otlier 
are  granted  under  the  Act  for  special  purposes.     On  the 
rKommendation  of  the  Local  Land  Boards,  the   Minister  may  Minister  m»r 

*^    nroclatm  avrub 

dedare  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  scrub,  or  l»»J» 
Doxiotis  undergrowth  to  be  scrub  land,  and  such  may  be  leased  for 
«  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding 
10,240  acres,  and  not  leas  than  G40  acres  to  any  person,  subject  to  Limit  o(« 

ant]  teriiifl  of 

tt  annaal  rental  of  2s.  6d.  per  section  of  G40  acres  for  the  first  tc-nuri-. 
tra  jears  of  the  lease,  5s.  for  the  next  five  years,  and  £1  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  In  special  cases  the  Minister  may,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  even  forego  the  rent,  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  five  years,  but  the  lessee  la  under  obligation 
to  «lear  and  destroy  the  scrub. 

Annual  Uaiei  are  also  granted  for  postoml  purposes  in  areas  not  Anuiui  icwa. 
cxceetling  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  by  auction  or  tenders, 
at  a  inimmum  upset  annual  rental  of  £2  for  every  section  of  G40 


In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  alienation  and  occupation 
af  the  Crown  lands  described  above,  land  may  be  sold  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Colony  under  the  following  provisions  : — 

Avetion  sales. — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  acres  in  the  Saiosbyao 
Iggregate  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  be  sokl  by 
taction.  The  upset  price  for  such  land  is  notified  by  the  Minister, 
•ad  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  leas  than  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands, 
£2  10s.  per  acre  for  suburban  lands,  and  £1  per  acre  for  other 
landa  A  deposit  equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  is 
required,  and  the  balance  most  be  paid  within  three  months  after 
the  date  of  sale. 

Pureftates  on  goM-fielda. — On   gold-fields  any  person   in  duly 
tQthorized  occupation  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchase  the 
portion  so  occupied,  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve- 
ments made  on  the  land,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Board,  ^j^„^  jj.«rd 
bibg  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands,  and    ""'  ^  "' 
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£2  10a.  for  subarban  or  other  lands,  or  £2  10s.  for  tmj  area 
than  1  acre ;  bat  the  maximum  area  which  may  be  so  purcli 
is  fixed  at  one  quarter  of  an  acre  for  town  lands,  and  1  acre ) 
suburban  and  other  lands. 

Sj>eeicU  «al4st,  without  competition,  in  the  case  of  rescission 
water  frontages,  reclamation  of  land  by  proprietors  of  adjoin 
lands,  and  in  other  special  coses,  may  also  be  made  under  condition 
which  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  for   Lands    in 
metropolitan  district,  and  of  the  Local  Laud  Boards  in  the  othi^ 
districta 

Special  hates. — ^Tbe  Act  also  contains  additional  clauses 
special  leases,  in  areas  situated  within  the  boundaries  of  gold-field 
and  on  the  sliores  of  the  sea,  lakes,  harbours  or  rivers,  as  well 
for  cutting  and  removing  timber  from  Crown  lands. 


Revenue  rrora 
Crown  IkDds. 


LAXD  REVENUE. 
A  statement  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the   public 
during  previous  years  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
volume.    During  1887,  the  gross  revenue  received  by  the  Treasur 
amounted  to  £2,378,791.     Of  this  sum  £1,221,781  was  derived 
from  sales,  both  conditionally  and  otherwise,  the  details  under  eaa 
head  being — 

Revenue  from  Sale  of  PubUc  Lands. 

Auction  sales  £160,400 

Improvomcut  and  special  purchues 168,222 

Deposits  on  conditional  jniruhuscs  92,203 

Instalments  on  conditional  [larcbasea  (inclusive  of 

interest) 5«2,019 

Bkloncos  on  conditional  purohaw* 96,562 

MiscelUjaeous  purchases   10,285 

Total,  land  sales £1,098,691 

Interest  on  land  oouditionally  purchased 123,090 
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The  nnnrm.!  land  revenue  derived  from  pastoral  occupation  was  ruton) 

oocnpitlon. 

£1,079,566,  distributed  as  under  : — 
L&nJ  under  Pastoral  Occupation,  with  Rent  paid  during  1837. 


So.  at 
BoUiag*. 

DcKTipUon. 

Area. 

Revtrnuo 
obtained. 

1,611 

Pattoral  leuea 

Acres. 
G7,127,(W0 
00,186.240 
3,720,947 
2.932.480 
4,802,801 

G-M.279 

1.472. 

329.097 

tsiea. 

KB  

Special  leoaes    ...„ 

HomejiteaU  leases 

18,118 
19,662 

MT2. 

Conditional  and  annual  leases  ... 
Q'lit  RenU    

67,955 
455 

Total 

138,769,508 

1,070,506 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  and  pastoral 
occupation,  a  sum  of  £43,964  was  received  from  milling  leases, 
miners'  rights,  mineral  leases,  and  court  fees ;  and  under  the  head 
of  miscellaneous  i«ceipts,  such  as  licenses  to  cut  timber,  fees  on 
deeds,  transfers,  fines,  &c.,  &  further  sum  of  £33,480  was  obtained, 
making  the  gross  total  from  all  sources  £2,378,791.  This  sum 
doe*  not,  however,  represent  the  whole  value  of  the  proceeds  from 
■les  and  occupation.  On  conditional  purcliascs  a  deposit  only  of 
10  per  cent  is  required,  -while  on  auction  purchases  25  per  cent.  Gpo«s  t™™- 

netioiu  during 

b  paid  immediately.     The  balance  under  these  heads  during  the  ism. 
year  amounted  to  £925,324,  so  that  the  gi-oss  transactions  of  the 
Landa  Department  for  1887  may  be  thus  summarised  : — - 


Timoaavtioai  o(  Lindt  Department  daring  1887. 


Aisount. 


received  from  Sales 

„  for  Occupation 

„  nnder  Gold-tielda  Act 

„  Miscellaneous  

Total  revemie  received 

due  on  conditional  purchases  made  daring  the  year... 
,,       auction  sales  mode  during  the  year 

Total  value  of  transactions  during  1887.-. 


£ 

1,221,781 

1,079,.->6C 

43.964 

33,4S0 


2,378,791 

829.827 

a5,497 


3,304,115 
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Since  tlie  jrtmr  I8€i,  when  Uie  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  ISG], 
into  tone,  tbere  ktt  been  raoeired  into  the  National  Tr 
tbe  protetA  of  Iu>ds  alienated  the  following  sums  : — 


«C  Umil 


raodii 


b«a  1st  JamuT,  1882,  to  Slat 

r,  1887  .T-. : 

iatwurt.  aad  baUnct  of  rnrrhiaf  money  on  Unda 

froa  lit  Janunr.   1862,   to  31st 

■.  WW  ' 


TMal 


pud  into  the  Xktiooal  Tnunrj  . 


£ 
15,116.1 

12,S0S,fl 


27,919,570 


14m  M        At  the  dose  ot  1S87,  tbere  remained  due  to  the  State, 

account  of  unpaid  balances  on  land  conditionally  purchased,  a  sun 
of  about  £12,17S,000 ;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  sales  from  lS6il 
to  the  end  of  ISS?  was  over  £10,000,000  in  all.  Daring  the  saDMl 
period  the  area  of  land  disposed  of  was  34,760,000  acres ;  thai 
avoFage  rat«  per  acre  for  lands  of  all  kinds  sold  was,  therefore,! 
XI  23.  lid. 

The  total  area  of  land  sold  in  fee-^mple,  and  for  which  deeillJ 
were  issued  to  the  close  of  1S87,  was  22,016,501  acres  ;  the  area] 
granted  was  3,110,150  acres ;  and  the  area  in  process  of  alienation 
under  the  system  of  deferred  payment  was  16,624,323  acre%| 
making  a  total  of  42,099,373  acres,  there  remained  then  a  balanc 
unalienated  of  153,782,777  acres,  Tlie  area  leased  to  pnsto 
tenants  comprised  138,769,508  acres,  so  that  out  of  the  total  ar 
of  the  colony,  vit,  195,882,150  acres,  there  were  either  leased  OE 
sold  180,868,881  acres,  leaving  a  balance  of  only  15,013,269  acr 
representing  chiefly  the  land  reserved  alike  from  sale  and  lease,  i 
well  as  the  area  ot  country  not  suitable  for  settlement 


HOLDINGS. 

Boldingt  over  1  acre. — Excluding  land  held  by  the  tenants  i 
the  C'rown,  there  were  on  the  31st  March  last  46,142  holdings 
more  than  1  acre  in  extent.    Twelve  years  previously  these  holding 
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lambered  39,63<J.  The  increase  amounted  to  IC'l  per  cent.,  wliile 
Mva  comprued  in  the  holdings  advanced  from  18,210,796  to 
S6,817,491  acres,  or  102  per  cent.  There  haa  been  a  very  marked 
tendency  to  increase  the  area  of  individual  holdings  during  the 
f«st  ten  years,  and  thiji  tendency  is  vislbla  during  the  whole  period 
STer  which  the  records  extend,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying table.  Since  1886,  however,  the  reverse  has  been  the 
This  may  Ije  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  result  of  the  stojipage 
ttf  the  auction  sales  of  Crown  lands,  which  were  one  of  the  main 

features  of  the  land  policy  inaugurated  in  1861. 

Average  Area  of  Holdings. 


InonoM  111  arf»^^ 
of  holding*. 


TcveiMled 

Ayencv  slxfl  of 
tioTiUut,'. 

Yaar«i<led 

Avnan  •!(•  o{ 
holding. 

St  iUieh. 

ill  Much. 

Acrei. 

Aores. 

1876 

313 

1883 

772 

1877 

439 

18S4 

817 

J  878 

481 

1885 

813 

187'J 

564 

1886 

863 

I8S0 

509 

1887 

817 

J8S1 

691 

188S 

798 

ISS2 

703 

The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  F.iciiiti«t 

Ri,.jo<»  •      ,t  ../.111    iBortled  by  Art  | 

ve  series  amounted  to  4oJ  acres  in  the  average  extent  of  hold-  o(  iswl 
I,  which  are  now  153  jier  cent,  larger  than  they  were  in  1876. 
This  result  Ls,  in  a  certain  measure,  due  to  the  facilities  atTorded  by 
the  improvement  clause  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  and  its 
Mbsequcnt  amendments,  permitting,  as  they  did,  the  ]>urchase  at 
the  rate  of  XI,  and  subsequently  at  £1  5s.,  per  acre,  in  sections 
irom  40  acres  to  640  acres,  of  areas  which  pastoral  occupiers  had 
improved  to  the  extent  of  £  1  per  acre.  But  the  result  is  attribu- 
tftlilo  also,  and  in  a  largo  degree,  to  the  vast  areas  of  Crown  lands 
cffared  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  fell  into 
tilt  iiands  of  the  Crown  tenants  on  whose  runs  they  were  situated. 
I7p  to  the  close  of  1882,  when  a  check  was  first  given  to  this  form 
o 
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of  alienation,  there  had  been  disposed  of  by  public  auction 
10,995,120  acres,  whilst  the  area  acquired  under  the  improvement 
clause  amounted  to  2,305,938  oci-es.  At  the  date  above  mentioned, 
a  total  area  of  35,478,340  acres  had  been  alienated  through 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  29,113,246  acres  were  sold 
quently  to  the  Act  of  1S61,  and  of  this  area  13,301,058  acre*,^ 
a  little  more  than  45  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  theaoe 
sales  and  iiiijiroveraeuts  clauses,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  I 
acres  sold  at  auction  to  one  bought  under  the  improved  pn 
clause. 

1^  The  next  table  shows  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  va 
» «i«o- electorates,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Riverina  district! 
average  sizes  of  holdings  reach  the  largest  figures,  being  7,7 
acres  in  the  electoriite  of  Went  worth,  6,150  acres  m  that  of  i 
Murray,  5,740  acres  in  the  Balranald,  2,879  acres  in  the  Mur 
bidgee,  and  1,990  in  the  Hume  electorates,  or  a  mean  of  4,9 
acres  in  the  whole  district  The  electorates  of  Gtinnedah,  tlifti 
Gwydir,  and  Bourke  closely  follow,  with  the  respective  avertgSi 
of  3,471  acres,  2,018,  and  1,550  acres. 

In  the  semi-pastoral  and  semi-agricultural  districts  of  the  cenfl 
division  of  the  Colony,  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  is 
smaller,  Grenfel),Queanbeyan,  and  Monaro  averaging  1,484,  1,0 
tmt      and  991  acres  respectively.     In  the  eastern  division,  and  in 

,jlnoarly  '  _     ^  / 

dutricu.  part  of  the  Colony  which  was  first  settled,  comprising  the  vi 
of  the  Hawkesbury,  Nepean,  Hunter,  and  Shoalhaven  Riven,  I 
the  country  around  Goulburn  and  Bathurst,  the  area  of  holdiugi ' 
becomes  further  reduced,  and,  immediately  around  the  centres  of 
population,  the  average  becomes  still  smaller.     Thus  in  the  eke- , 
torates  of  Argyle,  East  and  West  Macquarie,  Orange,  Pat 
Plains,  and  the  Richmond  and  Eden,  the  averages  lie  between  ' 
and   329  acres,  while,  in  those  of  Ktama,  Hawkesbury,  Cent 
Cumberland,  and  Qoulbum,  tliey  fall  to  between  113  and  36  acres. 
The  Upper  Hunter  is  an  exception,  as  the  average  size  of  holding* 
there  reaches  the  high  mean  of  1,239  acres. 


lie  el^ 

en  ?■ 
[lentdi 
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rage  iu*a  of  Holdings  in  the  various  Electoral  Distiicts        Avct»Ke 
in  the  year  1887-88. 

ara 

•ctonl  DJstilcta. 

Ana. 

□eotoral  Diitrifta. 

Aria. 

1 

»•••  - " ■ 

~.. 

la 

Acres. 

443 

654 

5,740 

1.4.38 

838 

l,5.-)0 

429 

270 

622 

126 

66 

363 

432 

l,22(i 

5516 

0S6 

36 

193 

1,484 

l.HX) 

3,471 

2,01  S 

310 

188 

112 

1,900 

174 

1,239 

130 

741 

Riuna 

Acres. 

113 

169 

372 

329 

158 

617 

991 

75 

341 

6,1. Ml 

2,879 

1,880 

152 

138 

816 

195 

3.35 

723 

1,092 

:m 

174 
581 
353 
444 

590 
7,761 
201 
725 
{,23 

Macleay 

Weat   

Maitlaud  Eut  

Moliiiig   

Monoro  

sd  

M('riH;th 

Mutfgee 

The  Murray  

CanberLutd 

The  Murruiiil>ids60  ........ 

The  Nepeaa  

Newcoatle 

New  England    

m 

>» 

'.'..^...~ 

Patrick's  Phuus    

Tho  Richmond 

loBiI  Manning 

Tumut     

Wentwoith     

PPPW 

Ya»8  I'laLua    

Young      

iring  the  number  of  existing  holdings  of  various  sixes  with  comi»mHvc 

the  year  1879,  when  the  particulars  were  first  recorded,  ho"iSjBS.°' 

f  be  found  that  those  under  15  acres  have  incre.i.sed  50  per 

:  from  15  to  200  acres  have  advanced  very  slightly,  the 

ng  only  5  ppr  cent.     Between  200  and  400  acres,  the 

of  holdings  also  shows  a  very  small  increase  ;  those  from 

1,000  acres  increased  48  per  cent. ;  fruin  1,000  to  2,000 

tie  increase  was  73  per  cent.  ;  from  2,000  to  10,000  acres, 

83  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  largest  class  of  holdings,  from 

( acres  upwards,  the  increase  in  number  has  been  nearly  90 
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per  cent,  during  that  period  of  nine  years.  The  subjoined  tali 
shows  the  iiiiriiber  of  holdings  iu  various  classes  in  ea;h  ye»r( 
the  period  named. 

Holdings  of  Various  Sizes. 


Acraec 


UndwU 

UtoWO 

tootoioo 

400  to  1,000 

i,ooatot,ooo 

2,000  to  10.000    

10,000  uid  upoanU  . 

TotoJ 


188a 


ti.sat 

4,0M 

1,218 

MO 

SS7 


»,g:8 


1881. 


K.SSO 

t0,04S 

»,8S4 

t,B38 
1.4«7 

i.sas 

414 


issa. 


1884. 


1885. 


1880. 


laa. 


I 


6,180 

so,aoi 

6,7M 
4,l»0 

1.470 
1,176 
44S 


30,092    3S,SM 


5.M4 

6.164 

6,400 

S,87T 

80,007 

90,101 

20,008 

fl,l«T 

6,700     6,000 

s,aos 

«,n6 

6,660     8,031 

S,4»7 

s,eiT 

1,640 

1,007 

1,888 

1,811 

1,W7 

1,860 

1,4U 

1,408 

48S 

461 

613 

t<3 

89,7<0 

40,703 

43,070 

4»,T« 

a,6is 
«,» 

S,7*S 
1,048 

1.4a 

668 


44.0ai  ; 


HoMiiift  in  The  holdings  under  1 5  acres  in  extent  are,  genei-all y  speaking ! 

■  tlie  vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orch 
and  the  increase  of   50  per  cent   is  what   would  naturally 
expected  from  the  inci-eased  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  larj 
population.     The  least  satisfactory   feature  iu  the  table  is 
stationariness  of  the  number  of  holdings  of  moderate  size. 
1878,  the  total  holdings  having  an  area  from   15  to  400  ac 
amounted  to  26,273  ;  in  the  following  year,  they  were  27,501 
in  1887-8,  only  28,132.     On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdio 
have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  at  the  close  of  I 
year  1887,  there  were  10,972  holdings  of  more  than  400  acreo  'd 
extent,  compared  with  6,938  in  1878,  or  an  increase  of  58  (lOr  ocnl 
in  numl>er  in  that  short  period.     The  figures  relative  to  the  numb 
and  extent  of  holdings  over  10,000  acres  in  area  are  still  moB 
remarkable,  as  they  show  that  at  the  end  of  1887  there  were  5G 
holdings  of  more  than   10,000  acres  eacli,  comprising  togctha 
19,170,765  acres,  17,826,548  acres  of  which  were  freehold,  an^ 
1,344,217  acres   held   under  lease   from   private  persons.    Th 
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largp  extent  of  territory  forms  about  six-tenths  of  the  occupied 

K,  exclusive  of  what  is  held  under  lease  by  the  tenants  of  tlie 
n,  and  represents  more  than  half  the  entire  alienated  lands 
e  Colony.  This  enormous  area  is  in  the  hands  of  only  TiGC 
persona.  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  determine  the  number 
of  holdings  exclusively  upon  lease  for  tlie  present  year,  nor  their 
iverage  extent;  but  an  insipection  of  the  returns  is  sufficient  to 
•how  that  the  bulk  of  the  leaseholders  occiijiy  farms  of  less  than 
200  acres. 


bin  t 


In  the  year  1876,  the  total  area  of  land  under  cultivation  toui  ar«a  in 
ted  to  451,138  acres,  or  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  acre  '^"  ™ 
pEr  heiid.  On  the  31st  March,  1888,  that  is  in  twelve  years,  the 
»rea  under  cultivation  had  risen  to  1,042,394  acres,  equivalent  to 
nnrly  1  acre  per  head  of  the  ]H>puIation  of  the  year.  This  is 
not  a  Ivge  increase,  considering  tlie  enormous  alienation  of  land 
which  has  occurred  in  the  interval  and  the  progress  made  by  some 
of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  still  it  aiuouul^  in  the  aggregate  to 
131  per  cent,  or  33  per  cent  i>er  head,  and  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  increase  in  production,  wliicli  will  hereafter  be  indicated, 
it  ten'ls  to  show  that  the  Colony  is  advancinj*  towards  independence 
in  the  matter  of  food  production. 

The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1876  amounted  to  nearly  two-  Enclosed  bud 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Iioldings  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
1688,  the  pro[K:irtiori  had  fallen  to  considerably  less  than  one-tenth, 
the  area  unenclosed  at  that  period  being  only  3,328,197  acres  out 
of  a  total  of  36,817,491  acres  occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly 
to  the  operation  of  legislation,  and  jmrtly  to  the  saving  of  liibour 
vhicii  fencing  enables  occupiers  to  eU'ect. 


SOIL  AKD  AGRICULTUHE. 
There  is  found  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  great  a  8oii>  adapted  for 
ety  of  soils  and  climate  that  almost  any  kind  of  crops,  whether  nuuiy  cUiuvb. 
sially  the  produce  of  temperate,  and  even  cold  climates,  or  of 
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Bub-tropical  regions  may  be  grown.     Tlie  nature  of  the  soil  \'aril 
greatly,  according  to  the  geological  formation  in  different  parts  i 
the  Colony ;  but,  except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged  portions  ( 
the  mountain  chains,  and  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  nortil 
western  districtw,   the  soil  is  almost  everywhere   susceptible 
cultivation.     The  area  absolutely  unlit  for  occnpntion  of  any  son 
has  been  :-oughly  estimated  at  leas  than  5,000,000  acres,  and  il 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  ailaptcd  for  settlement 
is  also  in  some  form  or  another  capable  of  being  cultivated, 
question  of  the  success  of  agricultural  operations  in  New  SontI 
Wales  is,  however,  altogether  indei)endent  of  the  mere  tltness  < 
the  soil  for  cultivation.     So  far,  experience  has  shown  that 
irregular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  seasons,  whid 
are  the  chief  chamcteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  part  of  thti 
interior,   are  a  great   <lrawback    to  the   success   of   agriculturalj 
settlementa     Hitherto  the  principal  industry  of  the  Colony  con 
necte<l  with  its  soil  has  been  its  occupation  for  grazing,  and  thvl 
pastoral  interest  has  abaoi'bed  the  energy  of  the  colonists  to  so  grcfttj 
nn  extent  that  agricultural  pursuits  have  been  in  no  slight  degr 
neglected.    Such  neglect  must  neceasarily  be  corrected  in  time,  and 
there  is  every  indication  tliat  the  question  will  soon  receive  ampl4 
attention. 


Wall  kII  of 


Tlie  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  adapted  fo 
agriculture,  owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  basins,  is  limitc 
but  nowhere  could  there  be  found  richer  soil  than  along  the  lev 
reaches  of  these  rivers.  The  brush  lands  of  the  Tweed,  Richmond 
Clarence,  ilacleay,  and  Mnnning  are  proverbial  for  the  richness  i 
their  soil,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  Huntor  and  th 
Hawkesbury  valleys  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  hundr 
years  without  rest,  being  enriched  periodically  by  fluvial  inunda 
tions.  The  valleys  of  the  southern  rivers  of  the  coast  district  ar 
not  leas  rich,  and  along  the  iMinka  of  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  Tur 
and  other  streams  are  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  thriving 
tndustrv. 


PRINXIPAL  CROPS  GIIOWX. 


The  variety  of  cliraate  experienced  in  a  region  extending  through 
of  latitude,  from  29  degrees  lo  37  degrees  south,  of 
ity  causes  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  kinds  of  produce 
g^b  may  be  successfully  grown. 

^■jWpB  is  grown  in  almost  every  p)art  of  the  coastal  region,  along  LooUiUca  «hcr» 

^^^^  m  .   ,1  1        i»    r<     1  I'll  (iriDciiwl  crops 

nSrnver  valleys,  especially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yields  an  abun-  areinuwii. 
f  JMit  return.  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  on  tlie  northern  rivers, 
^■^  little  being  raised  southward  of  the  Macleay.  Wheat  is  grown 
^■fae  Hunter  valley  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  country  further 
^Hftfa.  lu  the  southern  district,  although  the  little  wheat  raised 
^^■ra  a  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land  cropjied  is 
^Hsniall  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  true 
liabilities  of  this  ricli   district.      The  climate  of  the  northern 

coast  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Bomi-tropicai  pro- 
j  iinets,  especially  sugar-cane,  cofiee,  and  tobacco,  and  in  the  Hunter 

nUaiy  the  vine  finds  a  natural  home. 


The  soil  of  the  coastal  region  is  almost  eveiy  where  suitaUe  to  the 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  both  semi-tropical  and  European.  Oranges, 
lemons,  shmldocks,  and  other  varieties  of  this  class,  thrive  well  on 
all  parts  of  the  north  coast,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  Wiano- 
inatta  formations  about  Parramatta,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  Nejjean,  and  Parramatta  Rivers.  The  cultivation 
of  these  fruits,  as  well  aa  that  of  grapes  for  the  table,  peaches, 
africots,  and  other  varieties  of  European  fruit,  is  indeed  the  prin- 
cipal industry  of  the  agriculturists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis ; 
aad  in  many  places  where  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  gi'owth 
of  oere&Is,  fruit-trees  succeed  well,  and  handsomely  repay  the  cost 
of  cultivation. 


BoUnitilito  lot 
rrnlMnoa 


On  the  high  plateau  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  a  variety  of  suIiaWIHv  or 

.     '  lulilC'Unii  (or 

•oil  is  also  met  with,  and  there  is  much  rich  agricultural  country,  EumiMain 

ooreals. 

eqtecially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
other  agricultural  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  Not- 
standing    the   drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  uncertain  seasons 
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rrwtioljility 
vt  inigKtlon. 


and  variable  rsinfall,  tlie  result^  obtained  in  the  cultivation  ot 
cereal  crops  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  Monaro,  Tuuiut,  Bathurst, 
Wellington,  Mudgee,  and  New  England  districts,  on  the  mountain 
plateaux,  are  certainly  encouraging. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  Colony  the  alluvial  deposits 
extending  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  which  carry  the 
drainage  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Colony  of  Now  South  AValos 
to  the  waters  of  the  ilurrny,  have  fornie<l  a  soil  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  cereals  which  form  the  more  considerable  items  in  the 
sustenance  of  mankind  might  be  grown  in  immense  quantities 
were  the  rainfall  more  abundant  and  regular.  Attempts  have  been 
made  on  small  i>atches  of  country  here  and  theie  to  test  the 
agricultural  qualities  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  in  years  of 
abundant  and  regular  rains  the  crops  have  been  magnificent,  but 
in  times  of  drought  the  returns  have  been  as  scanty  as  in  favour- 
able seasons  tliey  have  been  plentiful.  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back, the  cultivation  of  cereals  in  the  Murray  or  Murrumbidgee 
valleys  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  in  no  other  part  of  New 
South  Wales  can  there  be  noticed  a  greater  advance  in  agricultural 
settlement,  except  ])erhaps  in  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  district, 
bortlering  the  north  coast  of  the  Colony.  It  may  be  confidently 
asserte<l  with  regard  to  the  Eiverina,  that  wherever  it  may  become 
practicable  to  conserve  water,  or  to  establish  an  intelligent  s\'>itein 
of  irrigation,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bountiful  harvest  the  labours 
of  the  agriculturist.  Over  what  area  systematic  irrigation  may  be 
carried  on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  possibly  this  may 
not  prove  to  be  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  must  be  obtained, 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.  The  physical  formation  of 
New  South  Walea  has  been  described  elsewhere.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  it  differs  greatly  from  any  other  country  where 
artiticial  irrigation  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the 
absence  of  mountain  ranges  capped  with  perjwtual  snow,  forming 
natural  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  country. 


VALUE  OF  CROPS. 


CULTIVA TIOX.-PniXCIPAL  CROPS. 
The  principal  crops  grown  in  the  Colony  are  wlie.it,  luiiize,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits.     The  quantities  produced  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  Quantiiio  »nj 

^-^,,  .1.1  .1  J.  11  value  o(  prodir 

lt(bo,  anci  the  value  of  eaou  crop  respectively  ore  as  loUows  : — 


Priariiml  Crojii  mllintod. 


Oereali:— 
Wheat. 


Maize 

Barley 

Gate 

Other  griiiu 

Hay  :— 

Wheat  


Oats  

Barley  

Laccme  and  grass  

Green  food  for  cattle 

Potatoes 

SagM^cane   

Tobacco 

Grape*  for  vine  and  brandy., 

„  table  use  


Oranges 

Orchard  and  inarlcet  garden  produce 

Minor  crops 

Total  Talae  of  produce  £ 


Produce. 


Baiheli. 
4,095,849 

4,05.'?,125 

&*.533 

394,762 

24,030 

Tons. 
70,392 

9G,12G 

3,641 

60,43S 

61,455 

273,9-28 

Cwt. 
2.3,465 

Cnls. 
606,382 

Tons. 
2,276 

Acres. 

8,875 

20,677 
4,252 


Vilne. 


£ 
743..')09 

577,865 

12,080 

41,121 

3,605 

334,362 
4o6,.593 

12,743 
151,193 

00,193 
199,729 
164,.356 

76,652 

133,998 

53,107 

266,250 

381, .575 
433,120 

lo.iat 


4,151,692 


NOTS.— The  \iJun  given  ore  tho»o  ut  the  pUcee  where  the  produce  wii»  growu. 
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Princi^l  uontrcs 
of  culUvatioD. 


WHEAT. 
Ill  the  early  days  of  settlement,  the  Ilawkesbury  River  VblIIi 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool, 
Penrith,  Caiiideu,  and  ^raitl.-uul  were  the  centres  of  considerable 
wheat  growing.  Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other 
diseases,  caused  these  districts  to  be  abandoned  little  by  little  as 
wheat  country,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains,  their 
importance  at  once  ceased.  The  districts  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn, 
Oandagai,  Tuniut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New  England  were  each 
in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitability  of  their  soi 
and  climate,  a.s  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  mountain  ]>latcai 
for  the  growth  of  this  cereal  became  definitely  established. 


en 

I 


Oultlnitian  rci7 
irreguUr. 


Arenurt  yield. 


The  cultivation  of  this  grain  during  the  past  ttiirty  years  has 
been  very  irregular.  For  some  years  prior  to  1867,  the  area  of 
land  under  crop  remained  almost  the  same  from  year  to  year,  helng 
little  more  than  125,000  acres.  In  18G7,  iiowever,  the  wheat  area 
had  increased  to  175,000  acres,  and  at  that  acreage  it  remained 
jiracticnlly  unaltered  for  twelve  years.  Then,  again,  more  land 
was  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  1878-9  the  area  had  increased  to 
233,252  acres.  Since  then  the  area  of  land  nnder  this  cereal  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  during  the  year  1887-8  there  wore 
reaped  389,390  acres,  nn  area  larger  than  in  any  previous  years; 
and  an  increase  of  51,660  acres,  or  15'29  per  cent,  above  the  area 
under  this  grain  crop  in  1886.  Under  favourable  circumstancea 
of  temperature  and  rainfall,  the  highest  average  return  obtaini 
in  the  Colony  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  viz.,  17'3' 
bushels  per  acre,  was  during  1886-7  ;  the  season  1887-8,  th^ 
announcing  itself  favourably,  has  not  given  so  good  a  result,  the 
production  of  wheat  having  fallen  to  12 '06  bushels  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  during  the  whole  of  the  periotl,  which  extends  from 
the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  firat  Crown  Lands  Act  to  the  season 
which  ended  on  Slat  March,  1888,  was  13'18  bushels,  the  lowest 
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ield  being  6-75  bnshels,  obtained  in  the  season  1870-71,  the  most 
bountiful,  17"37  busLels  per  aero,  gathered  during  1886-7.  During 
the  iirst  ten  yeara  of  tbe  period  named,  from  1861  to  1870,  the 
yield  j>er  aero  appears  to  have  1)een  comparatively  a  small  one, 
hftving  average*!  only  10-70  bushela  Tlionce  followed  a  period  of 
llir  seasons,  extending  over  fourteen  years,  when  the  average 
flnctaated  between  a  minimum  of  12*87  bushels  obtained  in  the 
iMiinn  of  1874-5,  and  a  maximum  of  16'43  in  the  season  1876-7, 
averaging  14-94  bushels  i>er  acre  for  the  whole  period. 

T!be  season  188()-7  was,  in  all  res])ects,  an  exceptionally  good  one 
tar  wheat  cultivation ;  but  that  of  1 887-8  did  not  f  ultil  expectations, 
the  production  having  fallen  below  the  average  recorded  for  the 
period  above  mentioned,  and  being  18-95  percent  below  that  of  the 
previons  ten  yeara,  which  is  calculated  at  14-83  bushels  per  acre. 
The  prospects  of  the  coming  season  do  not  appear  quite  so  encour-  Scaion  oi 
■ging  as  might  be  desired,  the  winter  of  1888  having  been  so  far 
•  remarkably  dry  one,  eapecinlly  along  tie  coast,  and  throughout 
the  jirincipal  wheat  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  Ploughing 
operations  hare  been  retarded,  or  much  interfere*!  with,  owing  to 
this  cause  ;  and  the  excellent  eflects  produced  by  the  considerable 
vdome  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  years  1886  and  1887,  per- 
mitting agricultural  operations  to  be  carried  on  over  areas  which 
the  dry  state  of  the  ground  in  former  years  had  i-enderod  unfit  for 
tlw  plough,  show  signs  of  being  confined  to  one  single  season, 
vhile  climatic  conditions  are  apparently  reverting  to  the  dry  state 
«1iich  has  so  much  interfered  in  the  past  with  the  progress  of 
agricultural  industry  in  New  South  Wales.  The  experience  gfuncd 
hy  fanuers  shows  the  necessity  of  conserving,  wlierever  possible, 
the  water  which  rain-clouds  supply  in  so  irregular  a  fashion. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  rainfall,  however,  can  hardlv  be  shown  by  innii."i" 
Dtans  of  figures.     There  are  too  many  considerations  affecting  the 
'«Jnc  of  rain  to  admit  of  this  being  done.     Tlie  period  of  the  yc.ir 
U  which  rain  falls,  the  quantity  falling  at  any  one  time,  and 
cnporalion,   are  elements  of  as  much   importance  as  the  total 
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rainfall.     Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  state  of  wheat  cull 
vation  since  the  year  1862; — ■ 


Area  under  Wheat — Yield  per  Acre. 


1 


Ycu-  ended  31  Uwch. 

Busheli. 

Yield  per  scrt. 

Acre». 

BiulMb. 

isaz 

123,4«S 

I,r>06,0U 

13-01 

1863 

108,136 

i.auikM 

975 

18M 

i03,i'i2 

809,910 

7-79 

18SB 

104,568 

1,246,458 

11^ 

isas 

I.'»1.6,i3 

1,013,863 

771 

1687 

175,033 

2,2-20,027 

1272 

1868 

149,  U2 

l,4.^^,w)7 

0-61 

1869 

l(>4,-206 

1,787. (8.5 

10-88 

isro 

189,4-52 

3,200,959 

16-8» 

1871 

147,9!)7 

999.595 

6-75 

1872 

154,030 

2,229,642 

14-48 

187S 

177,.'jr,l 

2..S93,463 

16-32 

1874 

IU9,330 

2,273,620 

13-43 

1879 

KMi.ttll 

2,148,394 

12-87 

1876 

133,G<tO 

l,958,mO 

14-66 

1877 

U.-i.GOH 

2,391,079 

16-43 

1878 

176,680 

2,443,507 

13-84 

1870 

2;«,252 

3,4W,32fi 

14-74 

18S0 

233,308 

.3,01.3,26(3 

154S 

1881 

253,137 

3,717,355 

14-69 

1882 

221,887 

3,405,91  Hi 

15-35 

1883 

247,361 

4,0 12,.395 

18-34 

1884 

239,757 

4,345,437 

13-00 

1885 

275,245 

4.271,394 

1552 

isse 

2ft4,8b7 

2,733,133 

10-32 

18S7 

.'B7,730 

5,808,814 

17-37 

18RS 

389,300 
igc  yiclil  for  tweni 

4,695,849 
y-soven  years 

12-06 

Avon 

13-18 

Dividing  the  quarter  century  eudiug  with  March,  1888,  into 


Avenge  yield 

for  tw«nty  flvo  .  .    i  .     ,         ,  ■ 

j-c»ni.  quinquennial  periods,  the  yearly  averagea  were — 


(julnquennli]  Period, 


Average  yield  per  acre. 


1864-1868 
1869-1873 
1874-1878 
1879-1883 
1884-1888 


10-13  busbeb. 
13-34        „ 

14-17 
15  32 
1407        „ 
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The  increased  yield  of  the  latter  period  is  partly  due  to  improved 
farming ;  but,  at  the  same  tiaie,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
the  occurence  of  nist,  smut,  and  other  fonns  of  disease  in  wheat 
has  been  less  frequent  and  less  genci-al  of  recent  years.     Grouped  Various  iiistricti 

conipiu'cd. 

according  to  the  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  1886  and 
1887  to  the  total  area,  the  districts  stand  as  follows: — 

Proportion  of  Land  under  Wheat  in  chief  Districts  compared 
with  total  Area. 


District. 


YouDg  

Gundagai 

Orange,  Molong,  and  Carcoiir 

Bathurst  , 

Van  and  Burrowa 

Murray  Valley    

Tamworth    

Madgee 

Goulbam 

Murrnmbidgce    

Wellington  and  Bogan  

Tumut  

Monaro 

Hunter  Valley 

New  England  

Ulen  Innes,  Inverell,  and  Tenterfield 

Forbes  and  Grenfell  

Gnnnedah 


unilur  wheat  to  whole 
area  of  ilbtrict. 

1886. 
Acres. 
1  in  45 

1887. 
Acres. 
1  in  38 

50 

42 

55 

60 

57 

57 

143 

130 

148 

100 

148 

150 

178 

196 

212 

221 

411 

184 

520 

502 

533 

429 

674 

428 

603 

690 

648 

507 

718 

607 

873 

804 

3,131 

2,820 

333 
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Area  o(  wheat 
cultivatloo  In 
district& 


The  area  of  Innd  under  wiieat  in  the  remaining  districts  of  the 
Colony  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration, 
and  is  therefore  neglected  in  tlie  ensuing  comparisons.     Owing  ' 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  in  1831 
comparison  by  electorates  is  not  possible  beyond  that  year.  Takin 
therefore,  the  seven  years  which  hare  since  elapsed,  the  total  ar 
under  wheat  in  each  district  was — 


Area  under  Wheat,  in  Acres. 


Dlftrlctt. 


1581- 2.  1882-3.  lS83-i.  1884-& 


Qonlburo 

Wulllngton  and  tbo  Bogan 

Mon  vo 

Mumy  Valley    

OnuigQ 

Gundo^..... 

Forbes 

Uarrumbidgee  

Tomworth    

New  England 

Nomol  and  Owjdir  Valiant 

North  Cooot    

Olcn  Innes 

Tonne  

Hunter  Rlrcr  Volley    

BathufBt 

Mud){ee 

Tumnt 

Boutb  Cnoct 

Hawketbury  and  Nepaaa  Valley*. . 
Wcnem  DUtrictI 


s,eae 
icaoe 

B.SSl 
0,8tl 

ss,»s 

37,4!S 
8,160 
6,21S 
6,038 

10,000 
e,2M 
3,180 

tn 

7,428 

13,310 

0,012 

23,884 

8,288 

2,080 

883 

2,338 

116 


9,38S 
12,662 
10,403 
10,263 
18,706 
46,046 
12,004 

5,868 

4,357 
11,760 

7,887 

S,12« 
647 

8,771 
10.760 

8,008 
25,673 

0,851 

S,2S3 
860 

2,444 
214 


0,462 
16,732 
12.722 
10,017 
45,493 
62,204 
16,380 

9,236 
13,143 
14,275 

7,830 

3,430 
631 

8,321 
21,904 

8,288 
21,460 
12,103 

3,aee 

304 

2,703 

230 


9,2St 
14.814 
12,700 
10,922 
45,792 

4T,aoo 

16,412 

8,160 
11,790 
12,044 

7,488 

3,617 
603 

0,466 
18,078 

7,780 
90,308 
11,580 

2,926 
261 

2,797 
160 


1386-0.  1886-7  '  1887-8. 

I  I 


iO 


Airriiiiltun' 
gaining  grouud 


The  foregoing  figures  arc  instructive,  as  they  throw  considerable 
light  upon  the  history  of  wheat  cultivation  and  agricultural  setti 
ment  in  New  South  Wales.    Although  the  interval  under  examim- 
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tion  is  a  short  one,  extending  over  a  period  of  seven  years  only, 
great  dianges  are  shown  to  have  token  place  in  parts  of  the 
ooonlry  hitherto  devoted  mainly  to  pastoral  occupation.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  agriculture  is  gaining  ground  in  those 
diAtricts  yphere  the  greater  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates, 
accamulated  by  pastoralists  under  the  auction  sales  and  improve- 
ment clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  18G1,  are  situated.  It  is  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Lacblan  that 
the  straggle  between  squatter  and  selector  has  been  fiercest,  and 
nhere  the  most  remarkable  increase  of  agricultural  settlement  as 
regards  wheat-growing  and  agriculture  generally  has  been  ex- 
hibited. The  following  statement,  showing  the  total  area  of  land 
tmder  crop  in  the  districts  abutting  on  the  three  great  rivers  above- 
mentioned,  in  the  years  18S1  and  1887  respectively,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  point : — 


I 


Districti. 


Total  Am  under  CulUvaUoo. 


Is  1881. 


In  ]887. 


The  Murray 

The  Mnrmnibidgee 

Forbes  

Gandagai 

Vim  

i'oung    


I 


ToUl. 


Aorai. 

65,763 

13.043 

I  ■^,429 

! 3,205 

16,194 

21,132 


131,85ti 


Aero. 

93,961 

59,096 

18,223 

28,269 

24.200 

42,224 


265,973 


Jy  far  the  greater  proportional  increase  is  exhibit<^'d  in  the  case  jinrmmbidgce 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  electoral  district,  where  the  total  area  under 
caltivation  has  increased  four  and  a  half  times  in  seven  years  ; 
whilst  on  an  average,  the  figures  for  the  other  districts  show  an 
iocreaae  of  about  100  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  grain  only,  it  will  be 

Bin  that  in  most  of  the  above-mentioned  districts  it  has  taken  the 

tu^r  share  of  the  total  increased  area  placed  under  cultivation 

ng  this  short  period  of  seven  years.    In  the  Murrumbidgee  the 
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I;i«ld 


>  yield 


eompved. 


area  under  this  crop  Lets  increased  to  nearly  nine  tlmea  what  it  was 
in  1881 ;  in  that  of  Young  it  Las  grown  from  13,316  acres  to 
34,119  acres;  in  that  of  Gundagai,  from  9,150  acres  to  24,253 
acres;  and  in  the  Murray  River  Valley,  from  36,928  acres  to  74,080 
acres ;  'whilst  in  the  other  districts  it  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  general  cultivation.  Reverting  to  the  examination 
of  the  wliole  of  tiie  principal  wheat-growing  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  tiie  period  of  seven  yeani 
under  notice  will  be  seen  below. 


Wheat. — Average  Yield  per  Acre,  in  Bushels. 


M 


IHstrieU. 

USl-i. 

18824. 

1483^ 

18844. 

1886-8. 

1888-7. 

18S7'S. 

li-4 
15-2 
18S 

17-J 
17-5 
1«< 

IS'3 
14-2 
141 

17-1 
17  « 
17-2 

D6 
Ul 
8-4 

18-D 
177 
18-2 

M7 
11-5 
12-0 

148 

Y»«               

n't 

WeUInKton  and  the  Boipui . . 

1311 

Uoiuuro 

lO'g 

lag 
li-s 

14-8 

IS-S 

u-e 

9* 

11-4 
121 

lT-0 
14-4 

16-0 

10-2 

161 

Mam}'  Valley 

im 

Onnyc 

iT-a 

178 

W-7 

15-7 

0-0 

Wit 

11 -« 

li-l 

OundAnt 

'.8-% 
16-S 
14 '1 

IS -2 
11-3 
14-S 

IS -8 
181 
14 '4 

18-4 
13-4 
14  4 

11-4 
7-9 

8-0 

sot 

20-6 
U-O 

lis 
111 

18-4 

ForbM  

13-7 

H  umunbidgee    

13-8 

IWnvoith    

17-S 
1»'2 

lS-6 
ill 

lS-0 
103 

MS 

901 

10-1 
164 

147 
17-1 

is-i 

18-7 

lS-2 

New  England 

18-4 

Munol  and  Gwydir  Valleyt.. 

13  A 

22-7 

1S7 

16-8 

8-7 

is-s 

13-8 

11-S 

NotthOoaet 

MS 

Jl-O 

20« 

£2-2 

isa 

182 
20-6 

18-8 
10-2 

1S« 
13-8 

21-3 
17-8 

18-3 

Clen  Innefl  

187 

IT'l 

18-7 

13'4 

17-6 

s-o 

IB-2 

11-0 

14^ 

Huot«r  Blver  Valley 

14S 

8-0 

U-4 

16-8 

8-4 

18-8 

12-0 

Bathunt  

14  4 

163 

11 -a 

14-8 

8-2 

18-4 

121 

Uudgea    

14  3 

21-0 

141 

18-1 

8-3 

lO-O 

It-* 

Tumut  

206 

20-5 

lS-0 

23-0 

14-2 

20-0 

14-3 

is-g 

South  CoMt    

107 

20-6 

its 

230 

17-1 

14« 

17-4 

U4 

Uawkeebunr    and    Nepean 
Vallcyi 

u-o 

lS-3 

is-g 

13-2 

12-8 

18-3 

12« 

13« 

Wuatem  District 

10  < 

7-4 

10-8 

S'4 

6-6 

12-0 

0-0 

0  3 

Avenge  for  whole  Colony 

1&'3 

10-3 

14D 

16  6  1 

IU'4 

173 

12  1 

13-1 
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Leaving  aside  the  North  and  South  Const  districts,  wheie  the  Average  yield  I 
Mca  under  wheat  is  too  small  to  afford  a  valualyle  test  as  to  their  "vi^,^JiJ^ 
■wheat-growing  capabilities,  it  will  be  seen  that  Tumut,  Glen  Innos, 
and  New  England  have  given  the  largest,  aa  well  as  the  most  con- 
mteat  yield  during  the  whole  period.  This  is  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  situation  of  these  districts  on  the  high 
jilateau  of  the  main  range  dividing  the  coastal  region  of  the  Colony 
from  the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them  under  conditions  as 
to  soil,  climate,  and  rainfall  similar  to  those  which  obtain  ill  the 
richest  wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

Gundagai,  Monaro,  Gunnedah,  Orange,  Mudgee,  and  Young 
follow  next,  iu  the  order  named,  as  regards  yield  per  acre,  whicli 
ID  each  case  may  be  considered  fairly  good.  Yass,  Goulburn,  and 
Tamwortli  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop.  The  scale  sensibly 
dtcreoses  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Colony,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Bathurst  and  the  Hunter  Yalley,  are  situated  on  the 
confines  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  range,  and  the  great  plains 
of  the  int^iior. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  those  districts  situated  Pccrouctn 
on  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  mam  Divuling  Kange  are  the  best  »  nuuic  to 

pUUiUf. 

adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  yield 
decreases  in  an  almost  constant  ratio  as  a  descent  is  made  towards 
the  pl.iins,  where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  in  similar  forma- 
tions in  South  Australia  and  Victoria.  Bathurst  is  the  only 
ixcpption  to  this  general  rule,  but  as  it  is  iu  that  district  that 
thn  grtat«?r  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown,  as  compared  with  the 
total  area,  the  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  must  be 
sought  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  situation. 
It  may  be  that  the  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured  tlie 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decreased  yield  in 
ihe  district  where  cultivation  has  been  most  continuous.  It  will  be 
obeerve<l  that  the  yield  for  the  season  1885-6  wan  less  per  acre 
Uian  that  of  any  other  year  since  1871.  Tlio  reason  of  such 
Wling  off  cannot  be  readily  discovered  from  the  records  of  rain- 
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I  crop. 


Rolnfiill  In 
wheat  centre*. 


fall,  bat  that  season  was  the  close  of  a  series  during  which  the 
rainfall  was  restricted,  and  its  failure  may  be  dae,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  rain  in  previous  years. 

The  season  1886-7,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  throughon 
most  of  the  districts  a  considerable  improvement,  both  in  acr 
under  wheat,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre.  Two  canses  htT 
combined  to  make  the  production  of  that  season  larger  than  tk 
average  of  previous  years — the  bad  prospects  of  stock  and  statio 
prwduce  during  the  winter  of  1886,  in  some  districts  adapted 
the  growth  of  grain  ;  and  the  occurrence  of  seasonable  rains 
most  parts  of  the  Colony.  Owing  to  the  former  cause,  mud 
additional  land  was  placed  under  crop  in  certain  districts  hither 
devoted  to  grazing,  as  the  prospects  of  farming  seemed  brighter  ( 
those  of  stock  raising,  and  through  the  latter  cause  the  aver 
sensibly  increased.  The  increase  in  the  urea  under  wheat 
kept  up  during  the  last  season,  18S7-S,  the  total  area  under  wli 
being  considerably  greater  than  in  1886-7  ;  but  the  yield 
below  the  average  of  the  jieriod  under  review. 

The  average  rainfall  on  some  of  the  most  important  whe 
growing  centres  during  the  year  1887,  was — 


Pirtrict.  iUInhll  in  ISl  \ 

Tamworth    23-6  inchet. 

New  Euglund  29-8      ,, 

IJnthurat  ..  23-6      „ 

Mudgee 24-6      „ 

Glen  lunes  26°5      „ 

Yuung  26-6     „ 

Hiinter  Valley 19-0     „ 

Tuinut  28-6      „ 


District.  Rainfall  in  1887. 

Goulbum  25'8  inches. 

Y«8s  2«i*6      „ 

WilHngton   190     „ 

Moiinro 22-?      „ 

Murray 2r7      ,, 

Oraiiee  and  Carcoar  19-0      „ 

(tunoagai  21-0     „ 

Fnrbea    IS'S      ,, 

Murrumbidgee 15-4      ,, 

Aron«e  yield  o(       If  the  average  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  SoutI 
w»io»  compared  Wales  be  compared  with  tliat  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  Ausb 

with  other 

colonies.  asian  group,   it  will  be  found  that  this  Colony  occupies  a  vi 

satisfactory  place.     Its  average  is  greater  than  that  of  any  othe 
portion  of  continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  less  than 
Tasmanian  yield,  and  considerably  below  that  of  New  ZeaL 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  each  Australa 
Colony  since  1873. 
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t  with  tW  ■■jnrity  of  European  countries,  the  yiefa 
'  aeaandeialilcv  both  m  regard  to  the  tot 
■■4  tbe  fwodaeo  per  acre.     Tbe  return  fro 
t  af  tike  dm£  wkeai-pwsng  coantrias  is  given  belov. 


l^aJije  el  Wkac  per  acre  in  Wbeatr^rowing  Coantrics  of 
£srope  and  Juaenca. 


wheat  i<tr  un-. 


Aastria „ , 

Britadh  0>lniiiU» 

Ontario 

HoDgaiy    , 

Italy  

United  State*  

Quebec,  Xora  Scotia,  and  New  Braus«ick 

Rtusia  in  Korope 

New  Sonth  Wale«  (cince  1873) 


Buiheh. 
31  1 
260 
251 
22-8 
21-3 
20-3 
18-8 
164 
16-4 
15-0 
14-1 
13-6 
1-2-1 
11-7 
9^ 
4.0 
14  6 


COSSUilPTIOy  AXD  PRODUCTION  OF  BPEADSTUFFS. 
Tlio  production  of  wbcat  still  remains  consiilerably  below  th 

Tlie  accompanying  table  has 
prepared  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  ' 
rcKjiect,  and  shows   the  totid  consumption  of  wheat,  the  hon 
production,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  twenty-five  years. 


uu^mi  of 
wh<«t  ii'tt  wiitftl 

toU«ii)aiKi,        consumption  of  the  Colony 


COXSITMPTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 


Consumption  and  Production  of  Wkeat  in  New  South  Wales. 


lV>ta] 

Available 

Ntft 

Conramption 

Home 

rmt. 

consumption. 

home 
production. 

Di-Hcioiicj-. 

of  wheat  net 
hisod. 

produce 
per  head. 

DoBcicncy. 

Bnsbela. 

Diuhcls. 

DuihcU. 

BiuOicH 

Buihclj. 

Buihelo. 

1862 

2,326.648 

1,451,749 

874.899 

6-5 

40 

2-5 

IMS 

1.875. 1S8 

919,783 

955,40.5 

5  0 

2  4 

2-6 

18(t4 

2.601.886 

678,992 

1.922,894 

6-7 

1-7 

6  0 

1865 

2,5.30,160 

1,11.5.741 

1.414,410 

6-3 

2-3 

3-5 

1866 

2,780,756 

849,2<t7 

1.931,459 

6  6 

2  0 

4-6 

1867 

3. 172. 1 34 

2,007,2.36 

1,164,898 

7-2 

4-6 

2-8 

1868 

2,482,  .'347 

I,247,.380 

1,235,167 

54 

2-7 

2-7 

1860 

2,940,010 

1,681,828 

1,2.58,182 

6-2 

3-5 

2-7 

1870 

4,2-29.681 

2,964,144 

1,265,  .537 

8-6 

6  0 

2-6 

1871 

2,52-2,0.t6 

814,624 

1,7117,4.32 

4-9 

1-6 

3-3 

1872 

3, 236,  .524 

2,037,105 

1,199.419 

6-1 

3-8 

2  3 

1873 

4,061,0-)4 

2.676,.';2o 

1.3S4.,52U 

7-4 

4-9 

2-5 

1874 

.3.429.870 

2,06I..')OS 

1.3«»,2S1 

6-0 

3-6 

2  4 

1875 

3.8.31.220 

1,939.756 

1.891,404 

6.5 

3-3 

3-2 

J876 

3,684,332 

1.791,629 

1.S!I2,7().3 

6  0 

2-9 

3-1 

1877 

3,699,965 

2,l.'0!i.'.n;'i 

1,  (s;f,!i<m 

5  8 

3-5 

2-3 

1878 

4.370,  .W8 

2,224,1, .-.II 

'J,  U.'i.MSS 

6  6 

3  3 

3-3 

1879 

4,795,087 

3,147,7«l 

l,(;47.32(i 

6-9 

4-5 

2-4 

1880 

5,2:0.001 

3„32l,.550 

1,9**4,44.-; 

7-1 

4-5 

2« 

1881 

4,277.670 

3,4O0,'>34 

876,730 

5-6 

4-4 

1-2 

1882 

5,382.152 

3, 136, 4(51 

'2, 24.5, 091 

0-7 

3-9 

2-8 

1883 

5.138,164 

.3,7:53.171 

1,401,99.1 

61 

44 

1-7 

1884 

5,827,360 

3,983,246 

1,844,114 

6-U 

4-5 

21 

1883 

6,0.39,149 

3,S»2-.273 

2,711.87(5 

7  1 

4-3 

29 

1886 

6.077,440 

2.402.057 

3.675,383 

6  2 

2-9 

3-3 

1887 

7,929,642 

5,446,682 

2,482,960 

7-7 

5-7 

2-0 

A  false  idea  would  probably  bo  formed  if  the  result  of  any  one  Conrvimption  in 

diffi-Teiit  year* 

year  were  separately  compared  with  tliut  of  any  other,  aa  it  fre-  comparcu. 
quently  happens  that  the  transactions  of  one  year  affect  the  trade 
of  the  following  year  to  a  very  largo  extent.  To  cover  irregularities 
of  export  and  imjwrt,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  the 
|ieriod  has  been  divided  into  series  of  five  years.  The  relative 
state  of  production  and  consumption  will  be  found  below,  the 
basis  of  comparison  adopted  being  that  of  population. 
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Avenee  .rcwrly 
production. 


Avenge 
oonramptloii. 


Consumption  and  Production  of  Breadstuff. 


Avenge  yearly        ArexBffe  yearly 

Period.  I  eonstiinptton  ])«r   home  iiroduce  per 

head.  Ucad. 


1862-66 

1867-71  

1872-76 

1877-81  

1882-86 

1837       

Average 


Btadwis. 
6-2 

6-4 

6-4 

6-4 

6-5 

7-7 


Baabeli. 
2-3 

3-6 

3-7 

4  0 

40 

5-7 


6-44 


3 '64 


per  bead. 


37 
2-8 
2-7 
2-4 
2-5 
2-0 


I'Sg 


It  will  be  aeon  that  during  the  first  period,  the  average  ye 
production  was  considerably  less  than  half  tlie  consumption, 
deficiency  being  about  GO  per  cent.     At  the  close  of  the  series  I 
home  production  had  largely  increased,  so  that  the  deficiency 
scarcely  more  than  38  per  cent,  during  the  last  quinquennin 
There  has  been  all  through  the  period  a  tendency  towards  clo 
the  gap  between  the  deiuand  and  the  supfily,  and  the  results 
the  har\est  of  1887-8  exhibited  a  still  further  advance  in  i 
direction.     For  the  season  iiamed,  the  yield  has  been  equal  to  6^ 
bushels  per  head,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of  consumption  calo 
lated  for  the  last  quarter  century,  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  thr 
quarters  of  a  bushel  per  head  of  population.     But  although 
yield   of  that  season  was  so  copious,   the  available   quantity 
whettt  was  not  so  large  as  anticipated,  as  in  a  number  of  distr 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  crop  was  spoilt,  owing  to 
heavy  rains  which  ft'll  during  the  reaping  season.     This  seems 
indicate,  nevertheless,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
Colony,  in  the  matter  of  breadstufls,  will  be  independent  of 
side  contributions. 

The   average    consumption    of    wheat    in    New    South    Wi 
amounts,  as  above  stated,  to  6-45  bushels  per  head ;  a  rate  wLi 
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IS  higher  than  that  of  any  country  whose  records  have  been  avail- 
able for  reference ;  the  excess  over  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
being  3-75  bushels  per  head.  The  consumption  includes  what  is 
nstxl  for  all  purposes  except  seed,  a  fact  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  Uic  quantity  used  for  the  manufacture  of  biscuits  and 
other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than  food  purposes,  is  not  incon- 
adeiable. 

The  relative   proportions  of   flour  and  wheat  imported   have  importation 
ctianged  very  considerably   dunng  the  twenty-nve  years  above 
alladed  to,  as  will  be  seen  hereunder. 

Average  yearly  Import  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


Peaiod. 


Flour  in  eqiiiviUent 
ol  w'hut. 


Whoit 


IM87-71. 

(-76. 

SI. 


Boahels. 
1,066,892 

905,5iO 
1,012,110 
1,529,  WO 
2,4^,645 
3,401,050 


Biuheli. 
801,705 
750,7U5 
839.388 
545,914 
613,180 
278,105 


These  figures  read  by  themselves  seem  to  disclose  an  unsatis-  nctiim,  in 
Dry  condition  of  things  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  2"'^  imporM^ 
in  the  Colony.     In  the  first  five  years  the  import  ^  flour 
lied  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  breadstufla  imported, 
in  the  lost  period,  it  had  risen  to  80  per  cent.,  seemingly 
I  indicating  a  considerable  deficiency  in  mill  j)ower  in  the  Colony. 
this  is  only  a  partial  view  of  the  case.     A  comparison  between 
[iportation  of  flour  and  the  total  home  consumption  gives  an 
ely  diflcrent  result,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table.     The 
in  each  case  are  the  yearly  averages  for  the  different 
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Comparison  between  amount  of  Flour  Imporled  and  Mode 
in  the  Colony. 


ttiUl  ratuumption 

Flour  Imported  (or 

Flour  nuinufftr- 

Pt-Tc«titac«  ol  flo^ 

of  Hour  in 

hoaifl  consnoiptioa 

tnrcd  in  the 

■uanutiu^ored  la 

rwiod. 

cqoiTftleut  ol 

in  equit^lcut  of 

Colony  in  equirk- 

UwOalooytowtMit 

wlmt. 

what 

loDt  of  what. 

ommmpiioii. 

Ymttf  trtngt. 

Veariy  avenge. 

Yearly  arencft 

Tearl>°  avenge. 

BndMk. 

Badid*. 

BiuhoU. 

18K-«6 

2;422,1>Z7 

614,206 

1,788.722 

73-3 

1967-71 

3,068,885 

610,429 

2,+58,a'>« 

801 

l87a--6 

3.648,608 

8(M.692 

2,84fi,910 

77-9 

1877-81 

4.473,8.52 

1,170,719 

.3,30.1,133 

73-8 

1882-80 

.■1.812.836 

1,8.^5,218 

3.977,618 

68-5 

1887 

7,929,642 

2,340,775 

5,588,867 

70-5 

Min-|io««riip  to  It  will  be  seen  from  tbis  table  that  the  mill-power  of  tlie  Co1od| 
or  rather  the  manufactiiiY*  of  flour,  has  fairly  kept  pace  with  th 
inereaso  in  consumption,  while  the  actual  quantity  of  flour  mana 
factured  yearly  has  increased  from  au  average  of  l,788,722.bushe 
to  5,888,867  bushek 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  noted  above,  that  u, 
the  substitution  of  flour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  change  in 
the  markets  whence  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victoria  having  to  a 
Ui;g«  extent  superseded  South  Australia.  The  prominence  of 
Victoria  as  an  exporter  of  breadstuff's  to  this  Colony  dates  from 
1878,  and  the  excess  of  flour  over  wheat  so  exported  is  very 
pronoanoed.  South  Australia,  whence  the  chief  supply  of  this 
Colony  was  formerly  drawn,  and  from  which  largo  quantities  are 
still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competition  of  Victoria  became 
formidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  the  proportion  of  wheat  to 
flour,  until,  of  late  years,  the  quantity  of  South  Australian  wheat 
sent  to  this  Colony  has  become  comparatively  insignificant 

The  export  of  breadstuflTs  from  New  South  Wales  represenB 
for  the  most  part  a  re-exi>ort  of  foreign  produce,  Queensland  beir 
the  chief  buyer.     In  the  year  1881,  the  export,  which  had 
viously  been  small,  suddenly  increased  threefold.     And   thoua 
showing  a  decline  during   the  succeeding  years,   it  still  retain 


WHEATEN  HAY. 


i 


able  proportions,  the  average  during  the  last  five  years 
ug  over  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Wheat  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  haj'  and  dry  Wioit  i 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  steadily  in- 
creasiii<»,  although  the  produce  is  still  sliort  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  hay  in  the 
Colony  is  consumed  locally.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
extMit  of  land  under  wheat  for  hay,  with  the  yearly  produce, 
daring  eleven  years. 


Area  under  Wheat  for  Hay,  and  Yield. 


rmmOti 

AOM. 

ProduM  in 

Tau  ended 

Acret. 

PraduoB  In 

Sllbnfc. 

laoM. 

31  Much. 

tona. 

1877 

17,U5 

21.297 

1883 

42,592 

43,997 

IS7S 

29,040 

29,137 

1884 

49,348 

5.">,119 

1S79 

22,888 

.•U..T.'(t 

1885 

S«,.->S4 

87,:<28 

ISSO 

25,281 

32.'J»;» 

1886 

mi,  122 

74,(500 

ISSl 

41,137 

44.0.37 

1887 

74,070 

109,851 

\$S2 

39,428 

42,.37S 

1888 

ao,:wo 

70,392 

From  the  foregoing  fagures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  cuiUraUon  m 
01  wheat  for  hay  is  mci-eaaing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  incrcMinu.  . 
(or  grain,  the  area  so  cultivated  having  reached  in  1887-88,  nearly 
four  times  that  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1877,  whilst 
tiie  production  was  over  three  times  as  great.  Long  series  of  dry 
years  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  increased  area  devoted 
to  hay,  but  the  steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well 
U  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully  justify  an 
extension  of  its  cultivation.  Tlie  decrease  ob.scrvable  .since  1886, 
when  an  ai-ea  of  10.'>,122  acres  under  wheat  wsis  cut  down  for 
hay,  is  entirely  due  to  climatic  conditions  during  that  and  the 
following  seasons.  In  1885,  wlipn  the  drought  was  very  severely 
(dt,  a  large  area  of  wheat  originally  grown  for  grain  had  to  bo 
cat  down  for  hay,  and  the  average  crop  was  a  very  small  one. 
In  the  following  year  both  the  grain  and  hay  crops  were  excep- 
tionally gootl,  and  during  the  hist  two  se.-isons  wheat  came  to 


matoritj  without  suffering  from  excessive  temperature  or  otlier. 
Injurious  conditions  which  might  have  neceasitated  the  aacrifioe  < 
a  more  or  less  considerable  peix^ntage  of  the  grain  crop.     Tha 
abundance  of  natural  herbage,  moreover,  was  such  tliat  there  wu3 
no  oonsidemble  demand  for  green  fodder  in  the  Bemi-agricultural 
and  aemi-pastoral  districts,  where  wbeatcn  hay  finds  at  other  time 
a  ready  and  often  very  remunerative  market.     There  still  exists  i 
considerable  difference  between  the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply  I 
from  witiiin  the  Colony,  as  there  were  21,952  tons  of  hay  and  ch 
imported  in  1S87,  princiimlly  for  consumption  in  the  Metropolit 
diltrttt;  but  this  difference  is  decreasing  every  year,  and  the  timal 
is  not  far  distant  when  New  South  Wales  will  become  independenti 
of  Victoria  for  the  supply  of  this  commodity.     South  Australij 
will  probably  continue,  however,  to  supply  for  some  years  to  come 
tbe  growing  wants  of  the  Barrier,  Broken  Hill,  and  Silvertonj 
dii*riol& 

Tlie  total  area  under  wheat  in  18S7,  botli  for  groin  and  for  hayJ 
was  449,730  acres,  producing  4,69.'i,849  bushels  of  grain  andl 
iO,39°J  tons  uf  hay,  the  value  of  both  kinds  of  produce  beiD 
£1,077,871. 

^rAIZE. 

The  cultivation  of  maizo  in  this  Colony  is  almost  as  important^ 
ta  that  of  whtstt,  and  forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  of  . 
OOMtal  rivera,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by  soil  and  tbs  | 
rlimatc,  for  iht*  j;rowth  of  this  cereal.     On  tlie  table-land  also  iU 
oultivnlion  is  attended  with  fair  results,  but  as  tlie  land  rises  in 
olcvatiou  ao  does  Uie  average  produce  per  acre  proportionately 
deoTMse.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  maize  in  the  western  j 
division  of  the  Colony,  but  success  has  only  been  met  with  under] 
R|KH;inl  coutlilions  of  natural  or  artificial  irrigation,  for  the  plant 
demands  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  better  in  j 
the  moist  climates  of  tlie  coast  tlian  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
Although  the  area  under  maize  is  less  than  half  of  that  underJ 
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wheat  caltivation,  the  grom  jield  obtained  is  frequeutly  as  large,                ^^H 

and  in  some  seasons  greatly  exceeds  that  of  wheat                                           ^^^| 

^■The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  production  DiatriUntion  of    H 

^Bmaize  in  the  Colony  during  the  seven  years  which  ended  with                        H 

^Krch,  1888,  as  well  as  the  average  yield  obtained  in  each  dis-                      J 

^K     Maize. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  Principal  Districts.                       ^^^| 

^B          OMriA 

I881-S 

18gK<8 

188S-« 

iaM-5 

1S86-0 

1886-7 

1887-8 

Annie                        ^^^^H 

m 

Bukd. 

BaalKli 

BuUU 

Biuhda 

BoWitb 

Biuluu 

Bsilul> 

Biul»ll                        ^^^H 

^Tim»otth  Md  New  England 

lb-6 

21-8 

18-8 

18-3 

IS-O 

18-0 

230 

^^^1 

ao 

48-8 

&1« 

431 

4J-2 

84-8 

24-7 

42-9                          ^^H 

ilB-6 

»-8 

io-a 

27-6 

881) 

31-6 

22-0 

^^H 

IkeCSwMio* 

«7-8 
ii-i 

M-e 
tas 

SS-4 

48-8 

sa-8 

ffi-O 
S81 

38-0 

86-2 
S8'< 

33-0 
22-8 
SS-0 

S8'4 

27-2 
28'e 

le-i 

19  0 
21  ■? 

ss-o 
too 

SIS 
287 
238 
28-8 

20-6 
26  •« 
181 
80  ■« 
183 
174 

4S0 
23-8 
48-0 
<1« 
28-0 
24-1 

81-8                                  H 

::     J 

22-0                          ^^M 

1     ntlMnuid          ..     .. 

kL.  _ 

Kl 

HLimm      

a»««rmT«rV»Iliiy    

««%» 

17-8 

17-7 

18T 

17-e 

22-8 

SOU 

2fi-e 

H 

Itent 

821 
SS-B 

88 '6 

at 

81-8 
S47 

311 
21-7 

44-6 
881 

S6-6 
28« 

40-9 
28-6 

HirtabaiT     ind     Nepeon 
Hint  Vmiltj. 

ntSootbOout   

se-7 

84-B 

34-0 

31-2 

SS-5 

22^0 

80-8 

^^^1 

Other  dUtilcta  of  the  Oolonj 

18-7 

20-7 

15-7 

12-1 

16-1 

17-9 

21 -S 

5 

^  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  production  is  greatest  in  the  coa»tprodaci(3B 

north  and  south  coast  districts.     In  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  ''^'"'-             ■ 

And  the  Hunter  River   valleys,   where  cultivation  axtends  to  a                      ^| 

greater  distance  from  the  coast,  and  is  under  altered  circumstances               ^^^H 

U  to  rainfall,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less ;   while  in  the  higher              ^^^M 

part  of  the  country  the  decline  is  very  appreciable,  for  in  the              ^^^H 

districts  of  Taraworth,  New  England,  and  Muiigee,  the  average                     ^M 

yield  is  only  from  53  to  CI  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  north  coast.                           ^M 

lASlt  A51>  JLCUCrXTTKE. 


D  be  »n  exception  1 
M  luge  and  eren 
A*  liCk  nMlar  ouuxe  coU 
••  JMtifj  aaur  dedactio 
jieli.     It  m».j  be,  bo*'e\er, 
of  the  other  •griealtnnl 
li^  aad  well 

oope;  a  cimimaiaiia 
of  tbe  eotl,  and  the 
I  ragahr  wpply  of  laia  with  whidi  the  district 
iitraiuwL     The  rdattve  poatiaa  oC  the  dietriets  of  the  Coloojj 
whMV  maize  it  prineipaliT  grown  is  as  IoDovb  : — 


^ZSS 


fcr  M>«  tor  aajr 


North  Com*    

Tutnut 

Houth  CoMt 

HawkMlmrjr  sad  Vtptsa 

Iltintar  Kivsr 

Oloii  InoM  , 

Mudgiw    , , 

T«m  worth  and  New  Eiigluul 

Other  iliilrleU,  whore  tnnite 
U  not  grown  in  Urge 
i|Uttntitio* 


W7 

35-6 
32-8 
29-2 
28-2 
22-0 
201 
197 

17-4 


42-2 
44  3 
36-9 
347 
33-4 
24-9 
25-9 
23-0 

21-8 


12.1 


iiirrmw  In  Arw      ''^"'  '"^*  "ndor  tnaize  cultivation  was  increa.sed  from  57,959 
mili'ir'  *"  •<"•«• '»  tliP  yenr  I S62  to  1 7 1  ,GG2  in  1 888,  and  was  therefore  trebled 

in  twciily-sovon  years.     ConBideretl  in  the  liglit  of  tlie  general 
aJvbUQO  of  Hottleinent,  particularly  in  those  diiitriuta  where  tliis 
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cereal  may  be  saccessfully  caltivated,  there  ii  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  progress  thus  exliil)ite<l,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  land 
in  New  South  Wales  fit  for  maize  cultivation.  The  fact  is,  never- 
theless, worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  year  1888  an  area  of  2t,705 
UTW  was  added  to  the  total  acreage  umler  maize  for  grain  in  1$S7, 
&  roach  greater  increase  from  one  year  to  another  than  ever  took 
place  daring  the  past  twenty-seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  the 
year  1879,  when  25,072  acres  were  added  to  the  area  under  maize 
in  1878. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  the  state  oft 
Colony  during  the  period  referretl  to — 1862  to  1888  inclusive  : —  isoz-ss. 

Maize — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield. 


Area 
nnder 
crop. 

rioiii. 

Aver- 

ogaper 

wro 

Year 
81  Mirt-h. 

Arm 
under 

crop* 

Yield. 

Aver- 
Hero. 

iOML 

Acn* 

BuihcU. 

UlMlllilB 

Acre*. 

Rnshel'*. 

HuMht'irf 

im 

57,050 

1,727,434 

529 '8 

1876 

i^.-wa 

3,410,517 

20  0 

1863 

73,091 

2.559,258 

.^3•6 

1877 

116,364 

3,879,537 

.^3•3 

ISM 

9.'5,a89 

2,925.050 

30-5 

1878 

105,510 

3,551 ,80(5 

.33  6 

1SG5 

101, S81 

3,114,212 

30-6 

1879 

130,582 

4,420,580 

33-8 

im 

11.1,443 

2,759,004 

24-3 

1880 

135,034 

4.761,856 

35-2 

1807 

110,519 

3.878,064 

32-4 

1881 

127,196 

4,518,807 

35-5 

1868 

1 15,52-2 

3,132,505 

271 

1882 

117,478 

4,330,950 

3G-9 

18M 

120,807 

3,777,405 

31-2 

1883 

118,180 

4,057.G35 

34-3 

1870 

128,041 

4,880,805 

3S-1 

1384 

123,634 

4,.'i38,G01 

.30-7 

1871 

107,178 

2,340,654 

21  S 

1S85 

115,600 

3,389,505 

29-3 

1872 

119,956 

4,015,073 

33-4 

1880 

132,709 

4,338,163 

.32-6 

||le73 

116,746 

.3,984,058 

341 

1887 

146,957 

3,825,146 

20 -0 

1874 

116,648 

4.128,865 

35-3 

1883 

171,662 

4,053,125 

28-8 

0S75 

118,436 

3,618,436 

30-5 

A  vera 

ge  for  27 

years    

31-8 

238 
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Arcmi^  produce 
per  acre. 


The  average  production  per  acre,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  figures,  is  a  very  variable  item,  averaging,  for  the  whole 
of  the  Colony  from  21-8  bushels,  the  minimum,  which  was  obtained 
in  the  year  1871,  to  38'1,  the  maximum,  which  was  attained  in 
1870.  Tlie  yield  of  the  last  season  although  below  the  average 
per  aero  is,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
area  under  this  grain  crop,  the  largest  yet  produced  in  New 
South  Wales,  nnd  there  will  be  handled  during  the  present  yi 
1,127,979  bushels  more  than  in  1887,  a  quantity  nearly  30 
cent,  over  the  production  of  that  season.  These  figures  measi 
the  losses  caused  by  the  dis.<istrous  floods  which  occurred 
the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  early  mouths  of 
1887.  The  prospects  of  the  coming  season  are,  so  far,  very  satis- 
factory, and  if,  after  the  long  period  of  dry  weather  from  which 
the  coastal  region  is  at  present  suffering,  the  spring  rains  are  not 
too  copious,  satisfactory  returns  may  be  contidently  looked  f( 
Tlie  large  quantity  of  niaizo  daily  arriving  in  the  market 
caused  a  great  fall  in  the  rjuotations  for  this  cereal,  which  arc  no' 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  seme  years.  Maize  is  not  only  cnl 
tivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  is  sown  for  green  food  fi 
cattle,  chiefly  on  dairy  farms.  In  1887,  the  area  thus  cultivai 
was  2,724  acres,  the  greater  port  in  the  Camden  and  south  ci 
districts. 


Principal  oentn 
of  mt  culUva- 

tlOD. 


OATS. 
This  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in 
wheat-growing  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a 
produce  of  cold  climates,  it  thrives  best  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  with  a  winter  of  some  severity.  Bathurst,  Carcoar, 
Orange,  Monaro,  and  New  England,  are  the  principal  centres  of 
oat  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  latter  district  yields 
the  best  crops.  The  avemgc  of  the  Colony  for  1887-8  is  only 
20' 3,  but  that  obtained  in  the  three  electorates  of  New  England 
Tenterfickl,  and  Glen  Innes  reached  26-5,  29-8,  and  30-1  bushels 
per  acre  respectively. 


^^^^^P          CTTLTiyATION  OF  OATS. 

339 

In  the  district  of  Tumat  little  attention  has  been  bithei'to  paid 

to  the  crop,  althongh  the  average  yield  over  the  suml]  area  culti- 

1 

Tftted  reached  23  4  bushels  per  acre,  or  3'1  bushels  above  the 

H 

•T«nge  yield  for  the  whole  Colony  during  the  season  1887-8. 

^^ 

No  oats  are  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  coastal  districts 

^^1 

for  the  pnrpose  of  a  grain  crop.     In  t)ie  southern  coast  districts 

^^1 

the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  very  limited,  but  that  under  oats 

^^B 

for  hay  or  green  food  is  not  inconsiderable.     The  following  table 

^^^ 

iSnstrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  since  1862. 
^F                  Oats. — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield. 

^H 

Area  In                ^| 
coltivaUon,           ^M 

TwokM 
nHuch. 

Aim. 

Pro- 
dneUaii. 

AvermtB 
parwn. 

Year  sndad 
SllUralL 

Aru. 

Pro- 
duction. 

Avenge 
peraoTfl. 

1812 

Juam. 
7,224 

Bi»hel«. 
152,426 

BiuhelL 
21-1 

1876 

Acres. 
18,855 

Biuheln. 
352,066 

BuabeU. 
18-7 

mm 

9.988 

201,415 

20-2 

1877 

21,828 

461,916 

21-2 

^M 

13,022 

213,924 

16-4 

1878 

18,580 

358,853 

19-3 

^U 

IMS 

14,098 

139,524 

irt-4 

1870 

22,129 

447,912 

20-2 

^H 

IMS 

10,939 

116,005 

lOG 

ISSO 

23,883 

516,937 

21-6 

^H 

1M7 

14,914 

304,028 

20 -t 

18S1 

17,922 

356,121 

19-9 

^H 

IMS 

13,142 

156,965 

11 '9 

1882 

16,347 

.■J56,5(!6 

21-8 

^H 

1869 

12,129 

164,687 

13-6 

1 833 

24,817 

617,465 

24-9 

^H 

1870 

17,301 

400,766 

23-2 

1884 

17,810 

376,635 

21  1 

^^H 

1871 

10,683 

119,365 

11-2 

1385 

19,472 

425,920 

21-9 

^^H 

W9 

13.795 

280,887 

20-3 

188C 

14,117 

279,107 

19-8 

^H 

1873 

13,580 

270.967 

19-9 

1887 

23,947 

600,892 

251 

V 

i"' 

16,172 

302,600 

18-- 

1388 

13,333 

394,782 

20-3 

I 

[1875 

17,973 

293,135 

16 '3 

M 

f      It  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  has  nearly 

Cultivation  o(       S 

1  trebled  daring  the  period  embraced  by  this  table,  but  it  will  also 

oata  lot  graiu.       ^1 
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^ 


be  noticed  that  the  area  now  under  cultivation  barely  exceeds 
of  the  year  1876,  the  increase  during  a  period  of  twelve  years 
being  only  538  acres.  The  area  cultivftted  during  several  years 
since  1876  has  fallen  greatly  below  that  of  the  year  named,  ai 
the  cultiratioa  of  this  cereal  appears  to  have  been  subject 
Area  midcr Mt*.  great  fluctuations,  the  area  which  in  1SS3  attained  24,818  acres, 
and  23,947  in  1887,  falling  as-low  as.14,117  acres  in  1886,  whilst 
this  season  there  is  a  decrease  of  4,d54  acre'a'in  the  area  under  oats 
as  compareil  with  the  previous  one.  The  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced necessarily  shows  the  same  irregularity,  and  exhibits  a 
decrease  of  34-30  per  cent,  as  comparwl  with  the  production  of 
1887,  during  which  year  the  yield  obtained  was  600,892  bushels, 
an  amount  which  has  only  once  been  exceeded  during  the  last 
quarter  century,  viz.,  in  1882-3,  when  617,468  bushels  of  oat.s 
were  harvested.  The  best  average  yields  per  acre  were  obtained 
during  the  seasons  of  1883  and  1887,  24-9  bushels  having  b 
harvested  per  acre  in  the  former  year,  and  25  1  bushels  in 
latter. 


ned 

1 


AvangQ 
per  acre. 


yield  The  mean  average  production  of  oats  fur  grain  for  the  period 
1861-6  was  19-0  bushels  per  acre,  the  minimum  obtained  in  any 
year  being  10'6  bushels  in  the  season  1865-66,  and  tho  maximiini 
25-1  bushels  in  that  of  1886-87.  Compared  with  the  other 
Continental  Colonies,  New  South  "Wales  holds,  in  regard  to 
average  yield,  the  second  rank,  Viftoria  coming  first,  but  lioti 
these  colonies  are  surpassed  b_v  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 
climate  of  the  hitter  colonies  is  much  more  adapted  for  the  mi 
cessful  cultivation  of  this  grain,  the  average  produce  of  Ke 
Zealand  in  ])arlicular  being  very  nearly  equal  per  acre  to  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  par  with  the  best  oat-producing 
countries  of  the  Old  World. 


Average  .\iiiki  o»      In  the  following  table  figures  ivill  be  found  giving  the  average 
N. 8.  Wain  and  produce  per  acre  in  each  of   the  Australasian  Colonies  daring 

the  last  fifteen  years,   the  records  for  Queensland  alone  being 

incomjilete. 


other  coloDle*. 
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The  average  yield  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  wh 


Ai-cra4(0  yield 

in  prinolpkl  .  . 

(oiintrics.  cats  are  extensively  grown  is  as  follows ; — 


Qiltlvatlon  ot 
mu  nei^lei'icd. 


PrinclptU  oot-prowing  countries^ 


e^^ 


Avera^  {iroduo*  d 
oaU  per  IK.TU 


Holland 

Belgian! 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Denmark  

France   

United  States  of  America 

Oomiany   

Austria  

Now  South  Wales  

Hungary   

lUly  

Kusaia    

Cape  of  Ciood  Hope   ..  .. 


BtuhcU. 
431 
418 
39-7 
37  7 
32-3, 
261 

ae-0 

21-9 
20-9 

20-7 
20-2 
19-3 
123 
81 


Thus  New  South  Wales,  though  not  among  the  rich  oat-growia 
couutrica  of  the  worlil,  still  holJs  an  intcrDiodiato  rank,  and  I 
almoBt  on  a  par  with  Ocrniany  and  Austria,  and  above  Hungai^ 
Italy,  Russia,  and  the  Cape,     The  cultivation  of  oata  as  a  stap 
agricultural  crop  haa  been  much  neglected  in  the  Colony,  thoaf 
the  return  lias  not  been  unsatisfactory.     It  ia  possible  that  in  ' 
near  future  the  growth  of  this  grain  will  receive  greater  attculioo, 
especially  as  Ihc  deficiency  between  the  production  and  the  coa- 
auniptiou  is  very  considerable,     Tlio  elevated  districts  of  Monaro, 
Argylc,  Bathunst,  and  New  England,  in  preference  to  other  pari 


OATEN  HAY. 


'  the  Colony,  contain  vast  areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of 
i  grain  can  be  carried  on  with  remunerative  results. 

I  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  bo  generally  known  Oau  h  a 

the  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  cither  maize 
r  wheat,  weight  for  weight     If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats 
fattening  purposes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  Mreights  of 
I  other  cereals  are : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat    70 

Maize 62 

[And  for  equal  measures  :— 

Data 100 

Wheat 131 

Maize 107 

[The  production  of  this  grain  is  far  from  satisfying  the  wants  of 

'Colony,  ami  the  importation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  l,52-t,41G 

els  liavirig  been  imported  from  abroad  in  the  year  1887.   New 

Jand  is  the  princii>al  source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtained 

Dm  that  colony  in  1887  being  1,371,868  bushels.     Much  yet  Supi>iy  from 

nains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony  ciin  be  independent  of 

btnde  assistance  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  oats,  aa,  for  some 

past  the  quantity  produced  was  only  20  per  cent,  of  the 

Dunt  consumed,  and  there  would   thus  he  an  ample  market 

in  New  South  Wales  for  the  produce  of  60,000  acres  more 

is  usually  reaped. 

In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
natnring  the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  hny  and  green  food, 
The  area  under  oats  for  these  purposes  has  increased  from  28,109 
teres  in  1861  to  128,962  acres  in  1886,  being  over  four  and  a  half 
times  as  large  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  year ;  but  it  fell  to 
86,451  acres  in  1887.  Oaten  hay  is  much  in  demand,  and  sells  o.it«n  h»y^ 
readily  at  remunerative  prices  ;  and,  as  there  is  less  expense  and 
lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  of  cultivation,  the  system  of 
gnwing  oats  for  hay  is  consequently  more  in  favour  with  the 


hta 


»44 


OkU  lOT  hay 
wid  (icon  food. 
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farmers  of  New  SouUi  Wales  than  the  cultivation  of  the 
The  area  under  the  two  crops  stood  to  each  oUier  in  the  follov 
relation  in  the  year  1887  :  — 

Area  under  oats  for  grain  19,393  acres. 

Area  under  oats  for  hay  and  green  food 86,451      ,, 

Total  area  under  oata 105,844  acres. 


The  area  harvested  for  grain  being  only  18-3  per  cent  of 
total  area  under  oats. 


BARLEY. 

The  cultivation  of  barley  is  very  limited,  tho  tot«l  area  nS3 
crop  for  grain  being  only  4,402  acres  in  1887-8,  or  8,324  acres] 
the  area  laid  down  for  hay  and  green  food  be  included,  whilst  \ 
acreage  is  no  larger  than  twenty  years  ago.     The  following  I 
illustrates  the  state  of  barley  cultivation  since  the  year  1862. 


Cultivation  of 

Barley  for  Grain. 

T<ar  «ded 
nUaich. 

Araaondir 

Wricy  lor 

gndn. 

Productiaa. 

Tear  ended 
SlUarch. 

barlejrfor 
gnUo. 

PlOdiMM 

Aerm. 

Biuhelt. 

Acre*. 

Basbell 

18G2 

3,924 

41,054 

1876 

4.817 

gs.7 

1803 

2.S3S 

30,636 

1877 

5.662 

134,1 

1864 

4,093 

67.009 

1878 

S.Oio 

MM 

IS&'i 

4.724 

60,365 

1879 

6.152 

132.0] 

1866 

f.,844 

flS.370 

)8S0 

6.130 

131.54 

18«7 

6,211 

91.741 

1881 

8.056 

16.%8I 

1868 

6.140 

62.392 

1SS2 

6.426 

1.^.21 

1869 

6..W 

94,715 

1883 

6.473 

1.13,0 

1870 

9.152 

I4S,617 

1884 

5,081 

106,41 

1871 

4,650 

47,701 

1885 

7,0.T5 

4H 

1872 

3.462 

55.284 

1886 

5,297 

^M 

1873 

3,727 

70.708 

1SS7 

6,079 

in 

1874 

3.5i>9 

66,225 

1888 

4,402 

M,a 

1875 

3.984 

69,053 

Barii)  (c«>«n  i"      About  onc-fourth  of  the  whole  acreage  under  barley  is  to  1 
L^toe^unicr         found  in  the  valley  of  the  Hunter  Itiver,  the  remainder  being  i 


tributed  over  a  wide  extent  from  the  district  of  Mudgee,  along  i 


CONSUMPTION  OP  GRAiy, 


Wgh  table-land,  to  the  southern  limits  of  the  Colony.  Very  little 
hwley  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
although  it  might  be  grown  succesafully  in  the  New  England  dis- 
trict, la  the  western  division  of  the  coastal  region,  the  area 
BLder  this  crop  is  insignificant. 

The  average  production  per  acre  during  the  season  1887-8  was  Aranc** 
19-2  bushels,  or  a  decrease  of  1  -5  bushels  per  acre  below  the  **°'^"    "'* 
average  for  previous  years,  which  amounted  to   20-69  bushels. 
The  stationary  condition  of   this  industry  is  due  to  the  small 
demand  for  the  groin  within  the  Colony, 


In  1887  the  quantity  of  barley  imported  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  home  production  amounted  to  68,424  bushels,  valued 
tt  £10,215,  principally  obtainoJ  from  the  United  States,  New 
^Zealand,  and  Victoria.  It  would  therefore  require  a  very  liitle 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  bring  the  production  of  this 
On  up  to  the  level  of  the  consumption. 

An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cultivated  for  grain  is  also 
'kid  down  for  hay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  green  fodder 
for  cattle,  the  figures  for  the  season  1887-8  being  4,402  acres  of 
Urley  for  grain  ;  3,922  acres  of  barley  for  hay  and  green  food, 
the  total  area  cultivated  in  1887  being  8,324  acres,  or  3,427  acres 
IsB  tiuax  in  1886. 


Quantity  of 
lirloy  Inipori 


Baric)'  for  CTecn 
food  tor  ctiiUc. 


PBODUCTIQK  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  OSAIN. 

The  total  consumption  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  New  South 
Wales  amounts  to  10'4  bushels  per  head  of  population,  whilst  the 
imiduce  of  the  Colony  is  only  7  8  bushels  or  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  consumption.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of  wheat 
amounts  to  33  per  cent. ;  barley,  27  per  cent,  and  oats,  83  per 
cent  There  is,  however,  an  excess  in  the  pro<luction  of  maize  over 
the  local  consumption  which  reduces  the  total  average  deficiency 
in  the  production  of  the  principal  grain  crops  to  25  per  cent 

ere  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  local  production  of  grain 
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;  OB  the  ooDtraiy,  tbe 

tW  aapplj  of  grain  should  lai^gelj 

am  iaereuuig  excess  of  prodaction 

eitlwr  SB  grain  or  as  meat. 

I  dntuetlj  afaows  that  in  the  matt 
flonditiona,  New  Soath  Wale 
eooaequently  her  aver 
id  bvlej,  is  greater  than  that  i 
finiitm,  Yktoria  not  excepted^ 
the  prodaction  of  cereals 
New  South  Wales  on  i 
i  ridi  agricultural  statestj 
It  ts  baOer  tksa  tW  avenge  jield  ti  tlte  United  States,  of  Italj^ 
aal  HvagHj  ;  mmi,  a  mae  wimiU>  almost  on  a  level  with  Iha 
«f  CiiiiBT,  AMteia,  mai  Tnaet.     TW  area  adapted  for  oereal| 
gKmia^  is  vtty  roniiiiw>ilii,  tmd  vitii  a  better  know  ledge  of  the 
t  af  tlw  wiovB  kinds  at  aofls  and  veil  d«visod  me 
,  tWs*  AoaH  be  pncticallT  no  limit  to  the  ] 


rffwia. 


W 


Millet. 


MtSOB  GMAiy  CSOPS. 

The  minor  grain  crofs  harvested  ar«  rre,  millet,  sorghum,  and 
uapbee.     Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject  except  that,  as  in 
ease  of  other  ceteala,  the  stutabilitr  of  the  soil  for  their  production 
is  an  established  fact.     There  is,  however,  so  little  demand  fa 
these  kinds  of  grain  that  their  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  i 
very  limited. 

The  area  under  rye  for  grain  in  1S87  covered  only  1,091 
whilst  426  acres  were  sown  for  green  food.     Tlie  average  produo 
tion  of  the  graia  crop  was  17 '6  bushels  per  acre. 

Millet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  586  acres,  200 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  remaining  386  acres  being  ca 
green  for  cattla     The  greater  part  of  the  whole  crop  of  millet  wi 


rOTATOES. 


obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  valley.     The  average  production  of 
tLe  Colony  amounted  to  24-3  bushels  per  acre. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  sorghum  and  impLeo  for  grain  appears  to  sorchuin  uid 
tave  been  abandoned,  but  the  area  sown  in  1887  for  green  food   "    °"' 
for  cattle  amoiuited  to  5,158  acres,  chiefly  within  the  dairy  farming 
districts  of  Kiama,  lUawarra,  and  Slioalhaveu. 


SOWy  GIIASSES,  AS  FOOD  FJJi  CATTLE. 

TLe  area  under  tliese  grasses  is  constantly  increasing  in  the 
Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1887  there  were  under 
utiticial  grasses  212,721  acres,  an  increase  of  141,205  acres  over 
the  area  so  cultivated  ten  years  previously. 

Lucerne  and  other  permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  piiiicipally  i,ueoni«.| 
the  Hunter  districts,  and  the  south  coast,  53,408  acres  Ijeing 
io  cultivated  in  the  Shoalhaven  district  alone.  The  practice  of 
lowing  permanent  grasses  is  also  extending  to  the  north  coast 
districts,  and  in  1887  there  were  21,984  acres  under  grass  in  iho 
Riclimond  district.  It  is,  however,  in  those  portions  of  the  Colony 
where  dairy  farming  is  principally  carried  on  that  the  practice  of 
bying  down  permanent  grasses  is  most  general. 


POTATOES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  shows  little  improvement  during  (he  Ai'ea  umicr 
Ust  twenty-five  years,  in  regard  to  acreage  under  crop  the  area  ^^ 
ander  this  crop  being  very  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the  year  1880, 
vkilst  the  yield  of  last  season  falls  below  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  year.  At  jjresent,  the  Colony  has  to  make  up  by 
importation,  from  the  other  colonies,  a  considerable  deficiency, 
UDOUuting  in  1887  to  54,140  tons,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  confium])tion  for  the  year.  The  returns  for  1887-8,  however, 
exhibit  an  increase  of  20'74  per  cent,  in  the  area  under  cultivation, 
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I19C3. 


and  the  rield 
tfe  mreimge  of  prerioas  je 
ininn  anoonted  to  61,455  to 
Hm  itete  of  Uie  cultivation 
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m* 
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HN 
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MM 
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MM 
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UM 
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36.871 

Mn 
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12.<I7 

31 .335 

MM 
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UM 
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na 
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«akm 

l«7 

17.322 

44S03 

NN 

H^« 
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20,915 

61.455 
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a«M 
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I  The  c»ti«a  of  |wi«a>iigiwii^  st  {■wuit  are  Orange,  Carcoar, 
Aifjie,  and  New  Engtand.  Its  cnltiratioa  is,  however,  reiy 
widely  distribated  throwghoat  th«  Oolonr,  bat  in  rnonj  places 
fonMriy  vtU-known  Cor  ito  pndaction,  it  has  been  largdr 
diiplaced  bj  maiae  and  other  ccceala. 
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TOBACCO. 

Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
are  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant  Tobaooo, 
however,  demands  for  its  j>roper  cultivation  special  knowledge 
the  part  of  the  growers,  and  is  not  for  this  reason  so 
cultivated  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  year  18C3, 
first  shown  on  the  subsequent  table,  there  were  only  224 
under  cultivation,  producing  2,467  cwt.  of  leaf  tobacco.     In  i 


TOBACCO. 


{blloicuig  yearx,  however,  the  area  liad  largely  increased,  chiefly  in 
Uw  Dgricultaral  districts  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  valley. 
^■Bnce  then,  the  growth  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  almost 
^^kilirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  was  first  attempted, 
^^kt  it  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony  ;  the  Murrumbidgee 
'  TiUey  and  Tumut  being  now  the  principal  pro<lucer8.  More  than 
t  third  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  Colony  is  obtained  in  the 
Utter  district  The  growth  of  tobacco  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  chinan  nrfn- 
Chinose,  few  European  agriculturists  being  apparently  possessed 
of  cnfficient  skill  in  its  cultivation  and  the  preparation  of  the  leaf, 

During  the  lost  ten  years,  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation 

of  tobacco  has  increased  tenfold,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 

tiie  quantity  of  colonial  leaf  used  in  the  Colony  now  amounts  t6 

three-fourths  of    the  total  consumption.     The  present  year  has 

witnessed  a  remarkable  increase   in   the  acreage  under   tobacco, 

■nd   consequently    in    the   production    of   this    plant,    the   area 

bang  STOS  per  cent  above  that  of  1887,  and  the  results  showing  Arctknd  pro- 

JuvUou. 
»  yii-ld  in  the  weight  of  leaf  produced  "2  ]>i!r  ceni.  superior  to 

that  of  the  previous  crop.    The  following  table  shows  the  i>rogres8 

of  tlie  industry  during  the  last  quarter  century. 

Cultivation  of  Tobacco, 


Tarfndcd 
niUrah. 

AfM. 

Production. 

Ytvendid 
SlMmrch. 

Am. 

Prodnctlon. 

Aons. 

Cwt 

Ann. 

cvu 

I8(i2 

224 

2.467 

1876 

4»1 

4,098 

18(i3 

896 

15,315 

1877 

333 

2,440 

1H64 

534 

4,851 

1878 

399 

3,049 

1W5 

807 

4.036 

1879 

sr, 

7.932 

1866 

1.499 

7.4fi9 

1880 

592 

6.221 

1867 

1,338 

2,478 

1881 

1,791 

19,469 

1868 

627 

6.035 

1882 

1,625 

18.311 

1868 

875 

7,925 

18K3 

1,815 

17,540 

1870 

as6 

3,192 

18H4 

1.785 

20,006 

1871 

US 

700 

1885 

1.046 

9.914 

1872 

567 

4,475 

1886 

1,603 

22,947 

1S73 

440 

2.751 

1887 

1.203 

13.042 

1874 

199 

1.261 

1888 

2.371 

23,465 

I87S 

099 

6.069 
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oatehlislwd  indatricB  of  tke 


in  which  mention  is  made  of 
aad  the  pradocUon  of  sugar  in  Ne 
B  I8CS.     In  that  year  2  acres  wer 
380  Bl  of  BOgar,  and  it  will  ap[^< 
S90  fti.  vere  stated  to  be  the  pn 
IB  tha  DOtthem  part  of  the  count 
60  Bl.  were  produced  on  the  banh 
TW  dirtriet  last  mentioned  may  be  i 
aaat  tt  this  industry,  during  its  earlici 
aoon  extended  to  tlie  nor 
the  riehesi  portions  of  the  lowc 
Tweed,  and  Brunswick,  were 
in  the  planting  and  growing  of  cane, 
ittesof  cane  cultivation,  and  cane- 
ara  now  the  principal  and  best 
portions  of  the  Colony. 


Hw  soQ  and  dinato  of  the  rsDeys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in 
wiH  adapted  to  the  soooessful  cultivation  of  the 
Oeeaaonal  spring  firoats,  however,  cause  considerable 
and  it  was  the  risk  of  failure  from  this  cause  which 
led  the  settlers  on  the  Uacieay  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  fatther 
north,  frte  from  the  danger  artsiDg  from  frost  In  this  they  only 
partially  succeeded,  for  in  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  and  Tweed 
vaUejTS,  &«stsare  not  altc^ther  unknown.  ^ 

Tlie  following  table  shows  tlie  progress  of  tliis  industry  during 
tlie  last  twelve  years.  The  figures  relating  to  the  area  yearly 
placed  under  cane  are  obtainable  fur  earlier  dates,  but  the  number 
of  tons  pixxiuced  cannot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1876.  The  sugar- 
cane not  being  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  hoslx 
divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  non-productive 
the  former  representing  the  number  of  acres  upon  which  can 
was  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  latter  the  area  over  which  i 
was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  btand  for  another  year. 


.^^e 


SUGAR-CAKE.                                  ^^^^^^^^ 

Area  in  Prodaction  of  Sugar-cana 

l>KVKno(         fl 
tucar-KTOwliie.   ■ 

Tar. 

Ana. 

ToUJ. 

rroauctlon  la                      ^^^H 
tona                                ^^^H 

Pradticti^'v. 

Non-productive. 

H 

1 

1S65 
1866 

IS67 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 

1 

I 



::::.       I 

1S68 

2,584 

iseB 

^870 

3,917 
4,082 

^^H 

1,475 

2,007 

■ 

Hft-i 

1,995 

2,399 

4,394 

1872 

3,470 
3,565 

2,001 

5,471 

^ 

1873 

3.105 

6,670 

1874 

4,087 
3,6.54 

4,453 
2,800 

8,540 

H  1875 

6,4.>1 

K1876 

3.524 

3,231 

0,1»o 

90,430 

f  1S77 

3.331 

3,735 

7,066 

99,978 

1878 

2,(H9 

4,489 

7,438 

104.192 

1879 

3,076 

4.102 

7,777 

126.119 

1880 

4.466 

0,500 

10,971 

121,616 

1881 

4,»83 

7,181 

12.167 

128,752 

^J882 

6,362 

7,170 

13,5.^3 

169,192 

Hisn 

7.583 

7,401 

14,984 

204,547 

mm 

6,997 

10,520 

17,517 

105,323 

■K 

9,683 

6.835 

16,418 

239,.'M7 

1880 

6,915 

il,202 

15,117 

107,959 

H18B7 

13,119 

2,168 

15,287 

273,928 

The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  tb 
grass  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  from  the  small 

e  gradual  jiro-  lucrcuMotMca 
.       .                under  crop 

beginnings  of 

lt!lG3.     From   the  starting  point  of  this  cultivatio 

11  until   1884, 

tkere  ia  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  laud  pt 

it  under  cane. 
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Low  price  ot 

■ugsr. 


During  the  two  micceeding  years,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
retrogression,  and  the  area  now  cultivated  is  less  by  2,230  acres, 
or  nearly  13  per  cent.,  than  in  1884.     It  is  probable  that  the  low 
price  of  sugar  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
during   those  years,  forced    the   sugar   manufacturers    to   corre- 
spondingly reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  canes,  and  so  caused  tll^H 
abandonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers,  who  found     i 
in  the  growth  of  maize  less  variable  results  for  their  labour, 
area  cut  this  year  is  the  largest  yet  cropped,  but  the  yield 
acre  is  5-30  tons  below  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  ye») 
Owing,  however,  to  the  large  area  of  productive  cane,  the  crop 
1887  is  the  heaviest  yet  handled  in  the  sugar-mills  of  the  noi 
coast     It  will  be  noticed  that,  although  the  area  of  prodacti' 
cane  cut  during  the  last  season  is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  thai 
of  the  previous  year,  the  total  area  under  cultivation  is,  neverthe- 
less, only   170  acres  in  excess  of  that  of   1886.     The  area  of 
productive  cane  in  that  year  was  a  comjiarativcly  small  one,  as, 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  so  cultivated  Uie  cao^^ 
was  not  sufBcieutly  advanced  in  growth  to  be  cut,  and  was  left  t^| 
stand  till  tbe  next  season  ;  hence  the  great  increase  to  be  noticed 
in  1887.    The  reverse  will  be  the  case  next  year,  and  the  proportion 
of  non-productive  cane  to  the  total  area  cultivated  will  be  much 
greater  than  it  has  been  last  season. 


Principal  centres      The  Richmond  River  electorate  is  now  the  principal  centre 

of  Bugar-uuic  ,  ^ 

cultivitioo.  sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  in  1887,  there  were  486  holdings,  upon 
■which  areas,  varying  from  2  to  520  acres  in  extent,  were  devoted 
to  this  culture.  The  total  area  so  planted  was  9,475  acres,  or 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  under  cane  in  the  Colony. 
The  yield  obtained  from  7,965  acres  of  productive  cane  amounted 
to  178,938  tons,  showing  an  average  of  22-4  tons  per  acre. 

On  the  Clarence  River,  in  the  electoral  districts  of  Grafton  tni 
the  Clarence,  there  were,  in  1887,  386  holdings,  on  which  cane 
was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  under  this  crop  being  5,606  acres. 
As  in  the  Richmond  River  district,  the  majority  of  farmers  cultivate 
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arcane  in  addition  to  other  crops,  and  only  a  few  estates  are 

dy  devoted  to  its  cultivation.     Sorae  planters  have  areas  of 

Htem  25  to  100  acres  io  extent  under  cane,  but  their  number  is 

Mry  limited,     llie  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  electorates 

tas  90,194  tons,  or  on  average  of  18  tons  per  acre,  cut  on  an  area 

«f  5,005  acres. 

In  the  Macleay  River  district,  the  area  devoted  to  sugaj^cane  is 
BOW  insignificant,  only  180  acres  having  been  returned  in  1887  as 
nnder  crop,  of  which  149  acres  were  productive. 

The  whole  crop  of  sugar-cane  during  the  la.st  season  amounted  J^^^  p„p 
Io  273,928  tons,  obtaine<l  from  13,119  acres,  showing  an  average  °' ""'*"■ 
production  of  20  88  tons  per  acre,  which  is  below  the  average  of 
iomer  years.  On  tho  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar- 
nfining  Compfiny,  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  plantation 
lus  been  entrusted  to  practical  men,  and  no  money  spared  to 
obtain  the  most  approved  and  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture 
ol  sugar.  This  company's  mills  on  the  Richmond  River  are 
uaoDg  the  most  complete  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  tho  sugar 
mtnufactured  is  equal  to  the  best  Mauritius  and  West  Indian 
■aples. 

In  the  adjoining  colonies,  great  fears  appear  to  be  entertained  ij«t-«uinir 
fat  tho  French  and  German  beet-root  sugar  manufacturers,  who  """i"'""""- 
neeive  substantial  aid  from  their  respective  Governments,  in  the 
(liape  of  export  bounties,  should  enter  into  competition  with  tho 
Autralion  sugar  interest.  The  immense  exportation  of  bounty- 
fed  sugars  has  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  price 
of  the  article  all  over  the  world,  and  tho  Australian  planters 
tWOCMarily  suffer  from  this  cause  in  an  indirect  manner.  But 
In  New  South  Wales,  at  any  rate,  there  does  not  appear  much 
ground  for  alarm  that  the  local  markets  will  he  swamped  by  cheap 
Iwaoty-fed  sugar.  Referring  to  tho  quantities  and  value  of  sugar 
iniported  into  the  Colony  during  the  year  1887,  it  will  be  seen 
the  total  quantity,  both  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  imported 
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Quantity  of 
miKU-  iiiiportc<l 
from  Kiiroiic-  - 
■maU. 


from  France,  Germany,  ami  Belgium,  amoanted  in  the 
to  the  very  small  6gure  of  280  tons,  valued  at  X5,337.  If  to  thii 
be  added  797  tons  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  imported  from  GrMt 
Britain,  on  the  snpix)sition  that  they  originally  came  from  the 
bounty-giving  continental  countries,  and  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  £15,735,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  importatio 
from  European  ports  amounted  in  1887  to  only  1,077  tons  of 
and  refined  sugar,  valued  atX21,072,  When  compared  with  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  imported  during  the  year,  viz.,  26,292  tons, 
valued  at  £482,855,  the  insignificance  of  the  European  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  New  South  Wales,  will  be  at  on 
apparent 


MvlMtt  for 

Auctnliiui  irlnc 


Vine  plant4xl  In 
curly  dnyf. 


VINES  AXD  WINE  PRODUCTIOK. 

In  eveiy  part  of  the  Colony,  excepting  the  essentially  suV 
tropical  portion,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
grape  vines  thrive  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit, 
equal  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour,  to  the  most  renowned 
products  of  France,  the  Rhinelands,  and  Spain ;  yet  the  vine- 
growing  and  wine  manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their 
infancy  in  this  Colony,  although  their  prospects  are  as  hopeful  as 
could  be  desired.  With  a  demand  which  the  present  production 
hardly  satisfies,  and  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in  England, 
where  New  South  Wales  in  common  with  other  Australian  wines 
have  obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  of  vine-growing  appeon 
fairly  assured.  The  depreciation  which  French  and  other  foreign 
wines  have  suflered,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  owing  to  the 
scourge  of  the  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  vine- 
growers  of  New  South  Wales  looking  forward  to  a  successful  futurt 
for  their  industry. 

The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonization  of 
New  South  Wales,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  that  vine 
growing  and  wine-making  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  estab- 
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In  that  year  Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
oollection  of  cuttings  from  tlie  most  celebrated  ^•inoyards  of 
ace,  Spain,  the  Rliine  valley,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
Juropo,  and  planted,  on  his  estate  in  the  Hunter  River  district, 
aeyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  principal  vineyards 
be  Colony.  Some  years  afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the 
Furray  valley,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Colony,  and  was  found 
l|^£ourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  received 
^Hfiderable  attention.  For  a  time,  however,  the  prospects  of  this 
^H^try  seemed  very  poor,  and  jiroduction  diminished  considerably, 
fWnng,  partly,  to  the  want  of  a  market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
ithe  wine-makers,  many  of  whom  were  not  vignerons  by  training, 
IpOMeased  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
'  ftnd  produced  at  first  an  article  of  inferior  and  tmsaleable  quality. 
it  in  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  Murray  and  the  Hunter, 
ber  money  nor  pains  were  spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour 
put  up  presses,  vats,  and  other  manufacturing  appliances  of 
I  most  approved  pattern. 


bitloii  In  18»i. 


le  results  of  this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  when  NcwSouiiiWaioj 

.  t       x^      .     wines  at  the 

were  awarded  to  the  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Pans  Ucrdoau«  Exh|. 
kibition  of  1878,  followed  by  un  unbroken  series  of  successes 
the  Exhibitions  of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
srdam,  and  latterly  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
jJon.  But  nowhere  was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of 
South  Wales  more  fully  recognized  than  at  the  Bordeaux 
Exhibition  of  1882.  There,  in  the  principal  centre  of  the  wine 
tilde  of  the  world,  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  were  classed 
bjrtho  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  "Grauds  vins," 
aad  their  value  fully  appreciated  and  established.  The  rewards 
olitained  were  numerous,  and  the  wine  industry,  which  hud  ex- 
bilited  signs  of  retrogre-ssion,  again  brightened,  and  now  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  principal  agricultural  industries  of  New 
Soath  Walea.  The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  of  the 
Jnne  industry  since  1862, 


rrofrrcM  ot  vine" 
growing. 
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Area  under  Grape  Vines  and  Production  of  Wine. 


Yev  ended 

Totelim 

Am  nnder 
Tliwe  for  wliie- 
mikkinK  only. 

Production. 

Avencvpi 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ganou. 

Oanon*. 

1862 

1,130 

562 

85,328 

151  a 

1863 

1,460 

795 

14.1,888 

180^ 

1864 

1,6-11 

880 

]:tri.!)7'; 

1 55  65 

1865 

1.849 

945 

I(jl,-J<.i9 

1700* 

1866 

2.126 

1,243 

lU.'i,123 

135-2i 

1867 

2,281 

1,358 

242,183 

178-.S3' 

186S 

2,532 

1,483 

285,283 

192.t7 

ISti'J 

3,117 

1,917 

412.587 

2I.Ti22 

1870 

3,907 

2,a39 

460,.121 

22o:5 

1871 

4,504 

2,371 

.342,674 

144-53 

1872 

4.152 

2,466 

41.3,321 

167-61 

1873 

4,0«0 

2,668 

451,450 

175-fOi 

1874 

4,547 

3,183 

578,985 

181-90 

1875 

4,.%1 

3,077 

684,258 

222-37 

1876 

4,459 

3.163 

831,749 

262M 

1877 

4,457 

3,217 

799,709 

*W5» 

1878 

4,183 

3,027 

708,431 

234-0( 

1879 

4,237 

3.024 

684,733 

226-48 

1880 

4,266 

3,091 

7.^3,576 

237-3J 

1881 

4,800 

2,!I07 

602,007 

SW7-0* 

1882 

4,027 

2,597 

613,688 

197 -SO 

1883 

4,448 

2,629 

543,596 

2«i6-7« 

1884 

4,378 

2,660 

SS9,6t>4 

221 -a 

1885 

4,584 

2,40.5 

442,612 

IW-04 

1886 

6,247 

2,876 

5.56,470 

19313 

1887 

5,840 

.1,131 

601,897 

192-23 

1888 

6,745 
Average 

3,292 
'or  27  year* 

666,382 

202-42 

• 

196-81 

a 

lot  wino  The  above  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  has  considerably 
increased  during  the  twenty-seven  years  under  e.xamination, 
total  area  planted  being  now  Bi.ic  times  as  large  as  it  was  at  tb 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  production  shows  n  corresponding 
increase,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  has  also  advanced; 
the  latter  is  probably  due  to  tiio  fact  that  in  the  earlier  period  i 
proportion  of  young  vines  not  in  full  bearing  was  greater  than  ii 
at  present  the  case.  The  years  1875,  1876,  and  1M79  were  Um 
best  of  the  series,  the  average  production  having  in  1876 
the  large  figure  of  262-96  gallons  per  acre. 


TIKE  GROWINGhr 


The  "  phylloxera  vagUtrix,"  wLich  bas  caused  some  damage  in  Tbo  vhviinxora 

...  -  «  XT'  '  •        •        vostalHx. 

ue  vinejaras  of  the  neighbounng  colony  of  Victoria,  necessitating 
^K^gent  legislative  measui'es,  has  also  appeared  in  some  vineyards 
nr  the  Camden  and  Seven  Hills  districts,   but,  so  far,  without 
etusing  any  great  ravages.     A  commission  was  appointed  somo 
I  time  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  its  si)read.     The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  vine-cuttings  from  abroad  is  so  far  the  only  piece  of  pre- 
ventive legislation  which  has  been  enforced,  the  Act  subsequently 
{wsaed  with  the  object  of  stamping  out  the  disease  having  been 
found  unworkable.     During  the  last  session  of    Parliament  an 
eoActnient  was  passed,  sanctioning  and  directing  the  destruction 
of  affect«d  vineyards,  and  compensating  the  owners  for  the  loss 
sustained  thereby. 

The  vine-growing  industry  is  not,  however,  restricted  to  the  CuiUvtUon  or 
cultivation  of  fniit  for  wine-making  purposes ;  a  considerable 
ana  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  table  grapes,  princi{)ally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  diatricts  of  Ryde,  Parra- 
matta,  and  other  portions  of  Central  Cumberland.  The  area  so 
cnltivated  in  1887  amounted  to  1,383  acres,  producing  2,276  tons 
of  grajws,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 J  tons  of  fruit  per  acre.  There  were 
siso  2,070  acres  of  vines  yet  in  an  unproductive  state. 


OBANOES. 
e  cultivation  of  the  orange  has  become  one  of  the  jirincipal  pi„j  nmngetto*  < 


instries  of  the  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.     Tlie  first 

onnge  groves  were  jilauted  near  the  town  of  Parramatta,  and 

|B|B  spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Ryde,  Pennant  Hills, 

^■De  Cove,  the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  and  the  Hawkesbury 

Vm   Ncpean    valleys.     The   production   of   oranges  has   already 

attained  such  proportions  that  the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek 

rkets  abroad  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  as  the  demand, 

in  New  South  Wales  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  is  largely 
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exceeded  hy  the  sapply.  EflTorts  have  been  made  of  late  to  open  i. 
np  a  market  in  England,  aa  the  fruit  can  be  delivered  in  LondoD 
at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased. 

The  statistics  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  agricnltural  indoatry 
are  only  available  from  the  year  1878,  at  which  date  there  wen 
4,287  acres  under  orange  cultivation,  protlucing  3,398,445  doan 
orangea  The  following  statement  will,  in  some  measure,  illastrata 
the  growtli  of  the  industry  since  the  above-mentioned  date  ;  but  it  1 
is  believed  that  the  actual  yield  is  considerably  in  excess  of  tlie 
returns  of  the  growers. 

Area  of  Orangeries,  and  production  of  Oranges. 


kVev  ended  U 
Mucb. 

Ana  ol  OnoReriea. 

Production. 

Atrcraee  imdaeliea 
peraae. 

ACTCS. 

DoMn. 

Down.          1 

1870 

4.287 

3.398,445 

793          ^ 

1S80 

5,106 

2,703,811 

Ml 

1881 

S.(»9 

.%« 10,356 

642 

1882 

6,301 

5,104,134 

820 

1883 

8,716 

4,978.829 

741 

J8M 

7,268 

8.102.658 

1,115 

1885 

6,911 

4.097,666 

o93 

1886 

7.783 

8,740,256 

1.131 

1887 

7,920 

6,376,868 

806 

1888 

8,875 
Average  for 

8,704,677 
ten  jroATs.... 

081 

816 

ORCHARDS  AND  GARDENS. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  very  little  alteratio» 
in  the  area  under  gardens  and  orchards.  The  cultivation  of  other 
varieties  of  fruit  besides  oranges  and  grapes  appears  to  be  retro- 
gressing, instead  of  sharing  in  the  progress  observable  in  almost 
all  other  brunches  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  Colony  consuniea 
Unto  qiuuitity .  annually  very  large  quantities  of  imported  fruit,  which  could  be 

o(  fruit  ....  ... 

imported.  successfully  grown  within  its  own  limits.     Leaving  out  of  con- 
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utioQ  the  large  importation  of  tropical  fruit  from  Fiji,  New 
ledonia,  and  Queensland,  some  of  which  might  be  cultivated  in 
sub-tropicul  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  the  importation  of 
Iter  fruit  is  very  cousideriible.  Thus  in  1887,  Tasmania,  New  tmpoi 
nd,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  the  United  States, 
pplied  New  South  Walea  with  358,285  packages  of  green  fruit, 
the  value  of  £116,195.  The  importation  of  dried  and  candied 
ait  daring  the  same  period  amounted  to  3,052  tons,  valued  at 
Jl0l,354,  and  that  of  bottled  fruit  to  £1,320.  New  South  Wales 
I  therefore  dependent  on  the  outside  world,  to  the  extent  of  over 
1  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  for  fruit,  which  could  be  advan- 
ously  caltivateil  within  ita  own  territory. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  oeosiu  of  agricultural  machines  and  other  implements  used  in  Agricultunii 
{arming  and  cognate  pursuits  was  taken  in  1887,  which  showed     P*™"* 
(lie  following  as  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  used  throughout 
the  Colony. 


1 

Nomber. 

Slieep-wasliing  Machines. 
Stills 

Number. 

BMieMiUi  „ 

132 

52,624 

10,328 

1,289 

302 

2,61'J 

7,375 

3(l,;<91 

l.l.^^ 

177 

3,253 

72C 

384 

4.283 

52 

68 

^MaffrnttiTi  

Turnip  Cutters 

148 

Cbecae  PreaBes    

Plougns    .. 

41,fWil 

Oteew-makiDg  Mkchines 
Com  Cmshers..... 

Winnowing  Machines    ... 

.Strippers 

3,211 

2.680 

368 

Corn  .'^hellers  

Stump  Kxtractore  

Wool  Presses  

\Vool  Washing    

2,.S64 
I80 

H*yPreMe8    

Hay-making  Machinn ... 

Hay  Rakei  (Hone)    

Thraabing  MaohinM 

ma 

1,503 

Reapers  and  Rindera 

Seed  .Sowers  and  Drills.. 
Hay-cutting  Machines  ,,, 

1,112 

44U 

310 

The  value  of  the  implements  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  the 
above  list  is  ap[>roxiraately  £1,750,000,  or  about  35s.  per  acre  of 
land  cultivated. 
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THE  nfid  aettleaiaii  of  kke  Obkotf  laa,  ok  m  gmt  iBecsare, 
been  doe  to  the  fitnoK  et  its  weSL,  T^<etetiian,  and  clin>ftt(>, 
for  tlie  sncccMfBl  reanng  of  the  ptnopMl  ipecM  of  stock  wliich  j 
■apply  tbe  wite  of  exTflbed  mkb,  aad  m  brgdy  contribute  to  1 
(be  wealth  of  natioBa.     For  maaj  jeafs  it  was  believed  tliat  a 
considerable  part  of  Australia  was  qnte  Baanited  for  stock,  and 
lbi>  opinion  was  fostered  bj  the  aeeoaaU  of  Uie  earlier  explorers, 
who  reftorted  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  a  \ast  desert. 
Th'.-so  ap(ireheiuioDS  were  aoon  dispelled,  and  the  apitarent  diffi- 
rulli«!)t  offered  to  the  racccasfal  rearing  of  stock  disappeared  before 
the  energy  of  the  co!ouist&     One  thing  particukily  favoured  the 
•olllera.     Tliough  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  consider-  ■ 
sbli!,  coiiipriHirig  chiefly  marsupials  of  little  commercial   utility, 
thorn  haiipily  existed  no  large  species  of  camivora  which  could 
NnriouMly  interfere  with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 


I 


'ilio  l^ginuings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  the  CJolony  were  very 
liuiribii*.  Tlio  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied 
('ikpuin  Pliiliip  coniprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  I  stallion,  3 
niarcN,  3  foaU,  2'J  sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although 
th«  wliolo  of  the  present  flocks  and  herds  of  Australia  have  not  ■ 
Kprung  from  tliono  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  small  a 
■call*  llio  businosB  of  stock-raisin;;  was  first  attempted.  No  sys- 
tvmatio  record  of  the  arrival  of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
tlio  rarly  days  of  Bfittlenient,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  period 
brlwcon  (lovcrnor  Phillifi's  landing  and  the  year  1800  there  wero 
Nonie  hli^'ht.  iniportations,  chiefly  of  sheep  from  India.  In  1803  the 
nuntUor  of  bhcep  in  the  Culony  was  set  down  at  10,157.    In  1825, 
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thirty  seven  years  after  the  establishment  of   the  Colony,  there 
L  vm  in  New  South  Wales  G,Hi  horses,  134,519  cattle,  237,622 
■tlieep,  and  39,006  pigs.    lu  1842  there  were  5G,585  horses,  897,219 
HtAttle,  4, SO  i, 946  sheep,  and  46,086  pigs.     As  soon  as  the  produce  Sciorati 
^of  stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand   for  food,  the  increase  in 

number  became  very  rapid,  and,  at  the  separation  of  Victoria,  the 

stock  of  the  Colony  numbered  13,059,324  shoop,  1,738,965  cattle, 

132,437  horses,  and  01,631  pigs. 

The  severance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of   the 
[mother  Colony,  involved  a  loss  of  0,589,923  sheep,  390,923  cattle, 
120,080  horses,  and  7,372  pigs ;  so  that  in  1851  the  llocks  of  New 
l&uth  Wales  numbered  0,469,401  sheep,  1,348,042  cattle,  110,351 
tkorses,  and  54,259  pigs.     After  the  sepanition  of  Queensland,  the  scparathS'^ 
nombers  of  dch  kind  of  live  stock  within  the  existing  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  were  6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497 
horses,  and   180,062   pigs ;   in   the   following  year  the  numbers 
showed  a  considerable  declitie,  both  from  the  effects  of  the  season, 
and  from  the  large  demand  which  arose  for  stock  for  the  stations 
I  of  the  new  Colony;    and  in    1801  the  figures  were,  5,015,054 
t»beep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220  horses,  and  140,091  pigs.     From 
tbs  numbers  just  given,  the  sheep  had,  at  the  beginning  of  1888, 
,  increased  to  46,965,152,  the  cattle  hod  declined  to  1,575,487,  the 
bones  had  increased  to  390,609,  and  the  pigs  to  264,111. 


SHEEP. 
The  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for  |^,„i  miicd 
^pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the  infant  ,^^ii!^ 
^  Colony  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  jmtli  of  commercial  progress  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  how  readily 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  wliich  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.     The  importation  of 
valuable  8i)ecimen8  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Capo  of  Good 
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Hope,  prior  to  the  advent  of  steau),  was  at  all  times  attended  with 
great  risk,  and  it  fretjuently  happened  that  many  of  these  costly 
aniuialB  died  during  the  tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were, 
however,  on  the  whole  successful,  and  thus  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  oolonists  surely,  if  at  firat  slowly,  increased  and  multiplied. 
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By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promo 
of  sheep-breading  iu  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flocfcl 
of  1,000,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  in- 1 
creased  in  value,  until,  aa  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten 
years  later,  the  market  price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.    Not 
satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks,  iMocartliur  sought 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  ' 
opening  before  him  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  establishing  important  commercial  relation.s  with  Great  Britain. 
With  these  ends  in  view,   he  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of  sujierior  rams  and 
ewes.     A  hapj)y  circumstance  occurred  which  favoured  his  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  haul  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three  ! 
rams  and  iive  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been^ 
presented  by  the  King  of  Sjiaiii  to  the  Dutch  Government    The 
animals,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,i 
arrived  in    Sydney  in   1797,  and  were  disposed  of  to   various  | 
breeders.     With  the  exception  of  Macarthur,  however,  those  who  i 
had  secared  spociiuens  of  the  superior  breed  made  no  attempt  to  I 
follow  up  the  advantage,  being  probably  amply  satisfied  with  the  ' 
larger  gains  from   the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of  animals. 
Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.     He 
attentively  watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with 
the  old  stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which 
wore  the  oflspring  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually 
improved  the  strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very 
fine  texture  which  met  with  the  ready  appreciation   of   English 
minufacturers. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WOOL  IXDUSTRT. 


Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  spjn  tcnaa^l 
hul  been  contined  cliietly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  growu-. 
^■M  nsoenuily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
^■kle,  which  was  not  likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  re- 
Hlrictions  the  operatives  endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  em- 
jiloyers.  These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention  that  the 
oUen  trade  could  not  be  expanded,  on  account  of  the  limited 
pply  of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  tine  wool  was  obtainable 
only  in  Spain  ;  and  it  was  at  thia  favoui-able  period  that  Macarthur 
irrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his 
finest  sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as 
a  wool-producing  country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  a  small  Tndo  opeoni 
trtde  with  English  manufacturers,  which,  as  Australian  wool  rose  Briuio. 
in  public  estimation,  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  pre- 
sent enormous  dimensions.  During  his  visit  to  England  Macarthur 
purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams  and  ewea  of  the  noted 
Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  in  1797  he 
W  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilopa  That  these  animals 
were  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  from  the 
bet  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  George  III.  Thus  did  Macartliur,  after  his  return  to 
lie  Colony,  patiently  continue  for  many  years  the  process  of 
election,  with  such  success,  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was 
finally  dispersed,  it  was  estimnted  that  his  superior  ewes  numbered 
Inlly  1,000.  Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Macarthur's 
flock,  and  the  process  of  breeding  proceeded  simultaneously  in  that 
tnd  other  adjacent  colonies. 


AUliough  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  importation 
.MtisUctory,  the  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued,  "  "''■ 
»i>d  the  stock  of  the  colonies  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825 
'17  the  further  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep  breeding 
WM  alwut  that  period  commenced  in  the  lyiudgee  district,  and  the 
climate  of  that  region  has  produced  a  still  more  favourable  result 
^■pon  the  quality  of  the  fleeces  than  any  other  part  of  the  Colony, 
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are  now  procared. 
IIm  dimato  of  Austndiu  has  in  i 
of  Um  Spanish  wool.     The  ' 
'  tliitir,  and  vhile  having  diminishe 
in  kngtfc,  ao  UiAt  the  weight  of  tli 
Imw  kaa  wfy  rfi^kdy  altered.     Tbe  quality  of  the  wool  has  Urn 
OB  tba  whole  ifinTii  mader  tfae  betmficwl  influence  of  the  cliuatr, 
aad  if  ao  farther  fiiliaiiwitnt  in  its  valae  can  be  reasonably  hojiod  . 
for,  then  is  at  least  erery  naaoo  to  believe  tiiat  Australian  wo 
win  maintain  its  ficraHifl  h^  staadard  oC  excellence. 


taXcv) 


■     Tbe  fbllowiBg  tablf>,  aliowit^  tbe  nnmbers  at  the  close  of 
year  siace  th»  s^aimtioa  ot  Queensland,  illastrat<.>s  the  prog 
ot  inwp-twwiimg  ^— - 

Prograaaof  Sheep-breedingi 


T« 

Xskcr. 

T« 

Samtm. 

T-,. 

1 
XomlMr. 

1S61 

5,6I5,0M 

ISTO 

16.a06.5S5 

1879 

30,06-2,!IIO 

1963 

C.M3.S3I 

1871 

16,S78,697 

1890 

35,398,  IJI 

1SS3 

7.T90.9C9 

1878 

17.5061048 

1881 

36,59I,9U 

I8U 

8,271.520 

1873 

18.990.505 

18S2 

36,114.814 

1S65 

8,132,511 

1874 

22,797,416 

1SS3 

37.915,510 

1S86 

Il,Se2,155 

1875 

25,353,924 

1884 

ai.esr.'ci 

1867 

13.909,574 

1878 

25,269,755 

1SS5 

37,82O.90« 

186S 

16,080,025 

1377 

21,521,662 

1S86 

39,169.304 

18GQ 

14,989.923 

1878 

25,479,484 

1887 

46,965,152 

nuai  incron       The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  7'7  per  cest* 
Divided  into  five  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1S61-D  iocreue  137  percent 

1867-71      „  77        „ 

1872-6        ,.  8-5 

1877-Sl      „  77 

1882-7        „  4-2        „ 
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jUBllie  operation  of  the  natural  law  regnlating  the  increase  of  Natuimi  iMr| 
|M««,  viz. — that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  inversely  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  indiviJaaU — is  only  partially  observable  in  these 
figures,  though  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as 
\  numbers  advance  is  clear  enough. 


^^i 


M.iny  causes  tend  to  modify  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  flocks  Ckusn  modify- 
of  the  Colony,  but  it  will  only  be  neccssfiry  to  refer  to  the  four  incrooK. 
principal  factors.  The  character  of  the  seasons  is  the  largest  element 
in  iletermiuing  the  increase  of  sheep,  a  period  of  drought,  or  partial 
drought,  es[K>cially  if  it  extend  over  several  years,  having  a  most 
disastrous  effect,  though  some  compensation  is  found  in  the  prolific 
yean,  which,  as  a  rule,  succeed  bad  ones.  It  is  impossible  to 
I  Mcurstely  estimate  the  losses  from  drought,  but  Iiow  great  these 
'  must  be  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding 

S •»'''«.  Thus  in  the  four  years,  from  1880  to  1884,  there  was  not 
a  loss  of  the  natural  increment,  which  in  ordinary  seasons 
M  have  amounl^etl  to  a1x)ut  10,000,000  sheep,  but  there  wa.s  nu 
^ctual  loss  of  3,737,800.  The  second  cause  which  tends  to  check 
^B  increase  of  sheep  is  disease,  but  fortunately  the  flocks  of  the 
•Colony  liave  been  entirely  free  from  any  serious  disease  for  many 
Jcars.  The  greatest  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  infection,  and  the  legi.slative  enactments  to  secure  this  end  aro 
very  stringent.  Importation  of  stock  from  foreign  countries  was 
ulsoltttely  prohibited  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  is  only 
now  pennitted  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  which  are  designwl 
to  make  the  introduction  of  any  form  of  disease  impossible,  and  all 
•bocpfrom  outsiilc  Australia  are  detained  in  ruiarantine  before  they 
»re  pennitted  to  proceed  to  their  destination.  The  other  causes 
Bilitating  against  a  rapid  increase  are  the  demand.<)  of  the  other 
colonies,  and  the  food  supply  of  New  South  Wales  itself.  Tlie 
"fqaii-ements  of  the  neighViouring  colonies  for  sheep  for  slaughtering  nwiuimncnto 
»nd  breeding  or  fattening  purj»osc8  are  considerable,  and  tend  to  ciiitii  incruuc 
prevent  tliat  rapid  growth  formerly  obsei-vable  in  the  flocks  of  the 
llony.     Victoria  is  the  chief  customer  for  fat  sheep,  and  Queens- 
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land  for  store  sheep,  bat  the  importatiana,  espeeiaUv  from 

latter  colony,  are  also  considerable. 

r»«P«J»j*»^      The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  If 
1887,  ia  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


ttnt 


Ycu. 

Exported. 

ltu|iortcd. 

Vmt. 

Exported. 

Import^F 

1878 

678,457 

495,868 

1883 

1,006,227 

S0&.5SB 

1870 

978,537 

160,123 

1884 

1,942,204 

404,371 

1880 

1,147,552 

81,742 

I8SS 

1,237,156 

1,134,439 

IS81 

1,068,362 

198,329 

1886 

1.247,514 

288,225 

1882 

856,100 

207,538 

1887 

1,218,504 

864,313 

Local  iIcnmnH 
Xonuorly  suiull. 


Stock-omiiiK 
ckcacity  ol 
QoUmj. 


The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consumption  was,  until  recent 
years,  so  small  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 
ail'ect  tlio  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.  Such,  however,  a 
not  now  the  casp,  and  the  annual  demand  for  slaughtering  par- 
poses  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured,  sod 
is,  therefore,  almost  etjua!  to  half  the  annual  cast.  The  questioo 
of  the  supply  of  sheep  in  the  light  of  the  possible  demands  of  th« 
future  ia  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  enormoss 
as  are  the  numbers  of  stock  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
every  year  reduces  the  margin  between  the  supply  and  dema 

The  stock -carrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  are  very  diffie 
to  estimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  vet 
in  its  natural  state.  Improvements,  such  as  a  better  system  of 
wat^r  conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent  extension  of  ths 
salt-bush,  coUoii-bush,  and  other  drought-resisting  shmbs  and 
natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artificial  fodder,  are 
graduiilly  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend  the  capacity 
of  the  Colony  for  suppiorting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 
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be  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  oorapared  with  Nambcrotahoep 
I  respective  areas  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  aiid  shows  the 
made  by  each  in  sheep  farming : — 


lu  oach  CHjIuny. 


Colaar. 


Anklnkcm. 


No.  aTAotp. 


No.  ci  torn 
peraheep. 


ProjKirtion 

of  totAl  number 

dc)«iiturvd  lu 

each  oulony. 


r  Sooth  Wale*... 

ilsnil     

Australia 

en  Aaitmlia... 

aoia      

-Zealand 

Total    


195.882,150 

66,246,760 

427.663,360 

578,192,000 

€24,  .588, 800 

16,880,000 

66,710,400 


1,966.162,470 


46,965,152 

4-17 

10,623,985 

5-29 

12,926,158 

33  09 

7,2.54.000 

79-70 

1,909,940 

327 -M 

1.547,242 

lum 

15,254,198 

4-W 

96,480.675 

20-31 

48-63 

1101 

13-41 

7-52 

1-98 

I-OO 

15-80 


100-00 


It  -will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  fint  of  all  the 

ies  as  a  sheep-breeding  country,  both  as  reg.irJs  the  number 

i  flocks,  and  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area. 

rkilat  Victoria  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  natui-al 

bilities  in  this  particular  direction,  a  consideratilo  proportion 

1  area  being  now  devoted  to  agriculture,  New  South  Wales  hns 

yet  approached  these  limits.     In   Quecnhland,   as   in   South 

,  sheop-breeding  does  not  absorb  the  attpntion  of  pastoral- 

to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  ui  New  South  Wales.     The 

pr  colony  is  more  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  whilst  in 

taouthern  and  more  settled  districts  of  South    Australia  greater 

ition  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  northern  terri- 

f,  like  that  of   Queensland,  being  more  aJupted  by  nature  to 

I  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.     Western  Australia  is  at  present 

itLe  ecirly  stage  of  its  colonisation;   much   of  its  area  is  still 

known,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as 

[•  alie«p-breeding  country.     It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the 

[iortioa  of  its  immense  territory  ■will,  in  time  to  come, 

rlertocked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  pi-obably 

lie  found  more  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  on 

int  of  its  resemblance   to  portions  of  Queensland  and  tlie 

bem  territory  of  South  Australia  situated  under  the  same 


Cnlony  Xandi 
flrat  M  Bhccp* 
breuder. 


C«rUin  rolonlcs 
ftdai>tvd  for 
catUc. 
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latitude.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  wonldj 
occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to  that  of  sheep- 
breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  general  climatiQ! 
conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  cattle,  and  the  Colour 
is  probably  destined  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  great  sheep 
breeding  centre  of  Australia. 


Srahoanl  iioL 
■uitcd  tomcritio 


slteeM 


lUvorino 
country. 


The  ditferent  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep  farmini;  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  long  since  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  till 
production  of  fine  wools.  New  South  Wales  may  be  divii 
climatically  into  four  zones: — (1)  The  coast  country  extem 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range,  the  breadth  of  which  varii 
from  20  to  100  miles  ;  (2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  soniiiiit 
of  the  range  ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  western  slopes;  and  iX 
the  interior,  or  "salt-bush  country." 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable 
inland  is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  poor,  foi 
adequate  sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  Is  probable  that  the 
breeds  of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited 
supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  On  the  Hon! 
and  other  northern  rivers,  nnd  in  the  southern  coast  di.stri(« 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture  are  tfc 
leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable,  industries.  ShMp- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towanls  tif 
summit  of  the  coast  i-ange  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  couDbJ 
near  the  sea,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.  IM 
crossing  tlio  coast  range,  however,  the  contrast  between  ik 
aspect  of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  behind,  is  TOJ 
striking,  Here  the  grazing  wnd  wool-growing  capabilities  ar»ll 
once  apparent,  and  further  to  tlie  westward  a  still  greater  inipro'* 
nient  is  visible. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districta  the " 
less  tine  than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-h 
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,e  fieeces  are  Rcnerally  sound  and  heavy.  Further  in  the 
country  the  wool  suffers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
its  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are 
lly  more  healthy  than  nearer  the  sea  In  the  country  on 
further  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 
» the  production  of  heavy  fleeces ;  but  even  here  a  fair  class  of 
ool  is  produced,  liS  the  stock-owners  are  constantly  introducing 
sh  blood  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the  degenera- 
la  of  the  breed  of  sheop  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

The  importation  of  stud  sheep  from  foreign  countries,  notably  importation  of 
V»nc«,  Germany,  and  America,  which  was  continued  for  many 

K after  the  superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  hnd  been  estab- 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  has  now  practically  ceased  ;  for 
become  apparent  that  the  fleece,  instead  of  showing  signs  of 
rtfrioration  under  the  influence  of  the  climate,  has,  on  the  whole, 
tendency  to  improve.     The  importation  of  sheep  and  cattle  into 
WW  South  Wales  was  ])rohibited  for  many  years,  owing  entirely 
th«  fear  of  the  stock-owners  that  their  herds  would  be  con- 
Unuiated  by  scab  and  other  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks  ; 
t  these  restrictions  were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  current 
>r,  and  several  consignments  of  valuable  sheep  are  now  on  their 
^^k  to  the  Colony. 

Ked 


IS  now  generally  admitted  that  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  con-  Superiority  of 

.,,.,  .,  r       ,        AiutimUan  wooL 

the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further 


idraixture  of  European  or  American  blood,  but  it  is  equally 
tdmittod  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
Khe  animal.  To  produce  a  larger  carcase,  without  interfering  with 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  but 
without  much  success,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  crossing  of 
boted  breeds  of  English  rums  with  Australian  ewes  has  invariably 
molted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of  the  merino. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  for  the  sake  of  tlie 
vool,  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  tields  of 
industry. 
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The  Tmrioas  braeds  of  sheep  in  the  Colooy  are  the  Me 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Maish,  and  cr 
the  long  woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.  In  IS 
the  nspectire  nouiiters  of  merino  and  long-woolled  sheep 
eroaB-breeds,  stood  thus  : — 

Merino... *6.009,:i0 

Loog-woolled  sheep  3»4,519 

CroM-breeds 670,923 


TotU 48,965.152 


Subdivided  as  per  following  table  : — 

Mkbiko. 
ConMmQ. 


Sheep. 


BaiB*.  Ewet.        Wethen.        Lamb*. 


Total 


Pure  ami  atud 
Ordinary  , 


Pure  uid  stud! 
Ordiairy  


Pure  and  stndl 
Ordinary  I 


SuperdDe. 
42,W0i    4C1,875      124.5711    214,593  1      843.979 
76,031  |1,744,904   1,341,129  ll,221,672  I  4.383,736 


Mediom. 


5.221 


68,142  I    99.5,2781    435.152  1    660.987  I  2,1.'>9.559 
171,128  |5,796,6S4  13,857,549  13,579,810  il3,405,171 

Strxmg. 
49.286  I    877,.322i    414.8601    001,024  I  1,942,492 
116,878  4,179,713  2.647.386  12,795,268  |  9,739,244 


15,5«li 


ii.e 


Total,  Combing 


Pore  and  itudi 
Ordinary  | 


Pure  and  atudl 
Ordinary  I 


Pore  and  stud. 
Ordinary  | 


CJoiAiyig. 
Superfine. 
10,977  I   208.276  ]    107,626  I    136,404  ,     463,283 
25,019  I    636,257  '    572.464  I    302,941  |  1,430,671 


Medium. 
24,074  1   314,945,    205,617  1    201,7411     748,377 
65,203  |2,57»,0S9ll."52.776  !l,550.674  |  5,948,342 


Strong. 
19.349  I    209.5'20      175,r..'>0  ]    215,425  |      709.844 
49,794  ll,811.6»5  ,1,191.705  ll,l75,818  1  4,229.012 

Tot) 


4,9 
13,1 


BREEDS  OF  SHEEP. 


ijl 


LOKU-WOOLLED  SlIEKP. 


Shop. 


BAms.  Ewes.         Wethers.        Lomtw. 


Total. 


Lincoln. 

PnreandrtudI     3,075  1     31,338     I   27,.T01  I     23,4711       8.5,185 
Ordinary  .....Tl     3.342  |     36.631     I  37.890  |     21,564  1       a9,4>7 


Total. 


Leicester. 

Pnr<  and  stadl     2,9.'>7  I     29,860  {     20.747  I     21,485  |       84,049 
Ordinary  |     2,545  \     22,638  |     19,947  I     15,090  ]       61,120 


Total 


^^^  Downs. 

I  Pare  aadstnd!        626  1       3,678  1       1,9911       2.949  1         9,244 
I  Oidhiary    |     1,003  |       7,747  {     10,948  |       5,267  |       24,965 


Total 


^F  Romney  Marsh. 

[Pnn  and  stud!  10  1  911  173  1  69  1  343 

Ordinary  I        613  |       5,086  1     lO.l'Ja  |       4.29'2  I       20.186 


184,«I2 


145,169 


34,209 


Total 20.529 

Total  number,  Loko-woolusd  Shsif    384,519 

Cbobses — Long-woolled  with  Merino  Principally. 

570.023 


I     1,828  I  213,494  |   197,580  |   158,021  |     570,023 


Grand  toUl 46,965.152 


The  sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  were  estimated  us  follows  : — 

^  Rama    7.S4,820 

^M  Bwea    20.156,721 

^B  Wcthen 1.1,162.146 

^t^  Lambs 12,911,465 

f     Tlie  cl 


46.965,152 


Tlie  climate  of  New  South  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  oil  kinds  no  necen'ty  tor 
'g  left  in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing 
dtiring  the  winter  months.     The  sheep  are  either  kept  iu 
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of  limbing 


paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  staiio 
they  are  both  shepherded  and  paddocked. 

PatUlncked  44.725,073 

Shepherded l,23S.8<j"8 

I'addockcd  and  ihopherded 1,001,211 


46,<.»65,152 


It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  sheep  are  kept 
in  paddocks.  This  system  enables  a  large  saving  to  be  effecteil, 
and,  lit  the  same  time,  fncilitates  the  general  management  of  the 
runs.  The  fencing  of  sheep  runs  has  also  a  great  tendency  to 
improve  the  stock.  They  not  only  get  fatter  when  allowed  to  rnn 
loose  in  paddocks  of  motlcrate  size,  but  also  yield  liner  fleeces  tha 
when  subject  to  constant  rounding  up  by  dogs,  which  accompauie 
the  slippherding  of  flocks.  Another  advantage  of  the  (lodJoc 
system  is  that  the  percentage  of  lambs  obtained  under  it  is  great 
than  among  shepherded  sheep.  In  1887  the  general  average 
Iambs  for  the  whole  Colony  was  7G'75  per  cent,  for  the 
docked  shuep,  and  only  G8'5  per  cent  for  the  shepherded  shee 
The  lambing  showed  a  much  greater  percentage  for  1887  than  for 
the  previous  year,  nnd  the  increase  in  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  w« 
not  less  than  7,795,848,  a  number  greater  than  was  added  in  nn^ 
former  year,  and  due  to  the  very  fine  season  experienced  through- 
out the  Colony. 


WOOL. 
Tie  wool  clip  T'"'  weight  of  the  wool  clip  varies  considerably  from  year 

year,  and  averiiged  slightly  higher  during  1887  than  in  the  pn 
ceding  year.     The  amount  of  wool  obtained  during  the  ten  je 
from  1877  to  1887  is  shown  below,  the  quantities  representii 
the  weight  of  clip  it  the  sheep  were  shorn  in  the  grea.se. 


Yeu. 

AnMmnt  of  Wool. 

Year. 

Amount  o(  Wool 

tt.. 

lb. 

1S77 

122,152.«01 

1S83 

216.681,213 

1878 

Ul.SOO.HO 

1S84 

20l,S99,<m 

1879 

H!I,293,1S5 

1885 

103,775.477 

IHSO 

181.7tifi,450 

1880 

20.1.01  a.CK) 

1881 

101,74(1,361 

1887 

2o(>,072,430 

1882 

171.019,915 

EXPORT  OF  WOOL. 
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Virions  systems  of  preparing  the  clip  for  export  obtain  in 
ifreiit  parts  of  the  Colony,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
Sep,  perhaps  90  per  cent.,  are  shorn  in  the  grease,  the  weight  of 
dI  obtained  being  5  lb.  9  oz.  ;  from  sheep  hot  water  and  spout 
bed,  the  average  clip  is  3  lb.  12  oz.  ;  from  creck-wator  washed 
3  lb.  IJ  oz.  ;  and  from  sheep  scoured,  2  lb.  4  oz.  ;  lambs 
ed  1  B).  12  oz.  of  wool  in  the  grease,  and  1  lb.  5  oz.  when 
Experience  has  shown  what  are  the  profitable  limits 
|un  which  washing  wool  on  the  sheep  may  be  attempted  ;  and 
)  washing  is  advantageous  there  has  been  no  lack  of  enterprise 
ining  the  plant  Hecessary  for  the  work. 

ng  chiedy  to  the  construction  of  railways  into  the  interior 

I  Colony,  the  proportion  of  wool  which  is  shipped  from  the 

of  the  Colony,  has  largely  increased  in  recent  years  ;  a  very 

F  amount,  however,  is  still  sent  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for 

nent  to  Europe.     The  following  table  shows  the  .shipments  of 

produced  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  ports  of  the  three 

iring  colonies,  as  well  as  from  the  ports  of  this  Colony. 

Quantity  of  New  South  Wales  Wool  E.vported. 


DlfTcroiit 
(lyrit^uui  of  \tn- 
jui-ini;  tht  diij. 


Proportion  of 
ho)iif-»ihiit|icJ 
wool  incrituiiiif. 


r 

X.8.  wr»Ic» 

Vlctonui 

S.  Australian 

qncL-neland 

Ibtol. 

1 

porta. 

povte< 

jK>rt«. 

porta. 

r 

Jb. 

n.. 

m. 

IK 

ft. 

in 

fi.i,0i4,G31 

r>4,10(),3f)3 

2,281,048 

650.5  ">9 

122,1.52,601 

ITS 

fi8,n»».63,"J 

5o,4!)(J.73-2 

10,7S.i,C6l 

328,114 

141,500,140 

rro 

81.G?.»,75I 

Sli,60«,!)(;7 

1 0,472. 'JOS 

583,557 

149.20.3,186 

m 

10(),50G,940 

G.-|,8!)'J,-2-26 

11,927,01s 

440,258 

17»,7fiy,45l 

m 

07,OJ!t,4.').'5 

58,.5(iS.<K>9 

.'i,r.7.%7.S7 

448.211 

161,740,302 

m 

9tf,927.7«8 

52,2o'J,8.ie 

21,2.57,679 

.'>74,612 

171,019,915 

BS 

146,4.W.042 

5.1,374,727 

lG.129,4.-.2 

72G,fM»3 

216,081,214 

IM 

1M.570..S39 

4(i.2.ia,li08 

21,6.18,427 

431.. 167 

201,899,941 

MS 

13S.r)S1.706 

40,20<»,'ri0 

8,:.H3,408 

404,114 

193,775,478 

m 

l-i8,a)U.246 

.50.22!»,330 

24,170,392 

314.123 

20.3,013,09(1 

9J 

i«i,3««,3ay 

(il.2S!i,355 

23,207,181 

120,565 

256,072,430 

I  weights  given  above  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
wna  shipped  in  the  grease.  When  washed  wool  Ii.as  been 
1,  the  weight  of  greasy  wool  required  to  give  the  <iuantity 
bed  wool  has  been  estimated  and  included. 
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Wool  ■faipjx.Hl 
vul  AdeUdc 


Wool  will  con- 
tinue to  bo 
•hipped  (rom 
Aduuldo  and 
Melbourne. 


Wool  tilt  mort 

liiiltorUnt 

export. 


"W 


Tlie  amount  of  wool  sent  bj  way  of  Adelaide  is  especit 
affected  by  tlie  state  of  the  Darling  River,  increasing  or  dimiui 
ing  as  the  river  is  navigable  or  not,  during  the  wool  season. 
Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Darling  Rivers  were  all  naT 
during  the  wool  season  of  1 887,  and  a  larger  projwrtion  cf  « 
found  its  way  to  the  neighbouring  colonies  than  in  any  year  si 
1882,  while  the  total  quantity  was  also  larger  than  in  any) 
vjous  year.  The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  So 
Wales  ports  compared  with  wliat  was  despatched  by  way  of  3 
bourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  ws 


Yetr. 


1877 
1878 
lcl7» 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


Pcroontn^c  shippod  from 
Now  :^uth  Wiuaa  porta. 


PenMOtasc  fbipped  In 
other  pcm 


63-23 

48-71 
64 -(57 
50 -Ji 
61) -00 
56-67 
<i7-5<) 
(WIS 
71-67 
03-14 
03-05 


4677 
51-29 
45-33 
•43-78 
40-00 
43-33 
32  41 
33-85 
28-33 
30-80 
36-95 


1 


I 


Under  any  circumstances,  a  large  part  of  the  wool  clip  of  ? 
South  Wales  must  find  its  way  to  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  Ti 
ports  are  not  only  geogi-ajiliically  nearer  to  the  i>astoral  disti 
than  Sydney,  but  communication  with  tliem  is  easier  and 
costly,  especially  when  the  Murray  and  Darling  waters  are  n 
gable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  the  extension  of 
t/runk  lines  of  railway  some  additional  portion  of  the  int« 
traffic  will  come  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle ;  but  tlie  limit  wi 
which  further  extension  may  be  possible  will  probablv 
be  reached. 


VALUE  OF  THE  WOOL  CLIP. 
The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  it<>m  of 
duction,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonic 


VALUE  OF  WOOL  CLIP. 


ajs 


measure  depends  upon  the  value  of  this  article  and  the 
I  of  the  woo!  market.  A  small  dillerencc  of  Id.,  and  even  a 
ion  of  Id.  per  lb.,  when  applied  to  the  immense  weight  of  the 

from    100,000,000  Australasian    sheep,    represents  in  the 

ste  a  ver^  large  sum  of  money. 


.  glance  at  the  wool  trade  of  New  South  Wales  since  the  year 
9,  when  the  Colony  was  for  the  last  time  subdivided,  and  lost 
arthem  province  of  Queensland,  will  afl'ord  interesting  matter 

ttion.     The  following  table  summarises  the  state  of  the  Wi-ight 

oz|>ort0(L 

Drt  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  wool  during  tlie  period 
1860-1887,  and  illustrates  the  growth  of  that  iniportaut  industry 
daring  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
flnctuatLons  in  the  value  of  the  clip  may  be  easily  followed.  The 
weights  given  represent  the  actual  exports,  washed  and  greasy 
wool  being  taken  together. 

The  Wool  Trade. 


f     '^*' 

IjuanUt;.             V»lue, 

Your. 

Qiuntitjr. 

Vuluo. 

lb 

lb. 

£ 

n.. 

£ 

^M| 

12,809,363 

1,123,699 

1874 

75,15G,924 

5,010,125 

^HP 

12.745,891 

1,396.426 

1875 

87,53-1,280 

6,631,643 

^■tos 

13,482,139 

1,283,818 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,173 

^■63 

14.791,849 

1,262,274 

1877 

102,150,246 

5,2.^.0.038 

^BM 

25,827,917 

2,294,618 

1878 

in,8.'<3,017 

5,72.^318 

1865 

29,A5S,701 

2,283.860 

1879 

123,710,450 

6,491.198 

18M 

36.980.685 

2,S3n,348 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625 

1867 

21.708.902 

1.711.322 

1881 

139.601,500 

7,149,787 

1888 

25,721,632 

1.879,751 

1882 

146,221,182 

7.433,091 

I860 

51,269.672 

3,162,522 

1883 

188,161,710 

9.508,761 

.     1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1884 

173,986,303 

8,953,100 

K' 

65,611,953 

4,74S,100 

1885 

168,151,659 

7,246,642 

V' 

50.233.463 

3,342,900 

1S86 

173,985,640 

7,028,596 

Pa 

31,606,846 

2,201.010 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

STOCK* 


— ■«  <ii*»*  A  cartfal  rtmitTMtinw  of  the  preceding  figures  at  once  rev 
w^»^  <fce  caneelBMB  ti  tlw  &ct  jast  mentioned,  that  the  fluctuatiooa  h 
I  of  omr  tbtflm  article  of  export  visibly  afTi-ct  the  natio&il 
TheexpocCi  for  the  years  1884  and  1886,  for  instance, 
■rar  be  taken  as  practically  eqaal  iu  quantity,  represcnud 
a  raise  of  £8,953,100  in  the  former  year,  whilst  in  the  latter  jttr 
rt»  rcdoeed  to  X7,02S,596.  In  this  particular 
1  cotkibtt  a  doabte  loss — ia  the  quantity,  and  in  the  valaa 
«f  the  laoJace  exported.  In  1884  the  export  was  equivalent  to 
19T4  Al.  per  hrait  at  the  mean  popnlation,  and  the  estimated  v, 
««s  ael  dtm  at  9M.  per  Bl  for  greasy  wooL  Had  the  i]uan 
of  wool  cxfMXted  in  18S6  beea  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
ktioa,  tlw  Cgsna  vonU  have  stood  at  193,558,395  lb.,  instead 
l«3^9^MO  Ik.  acteallr  exported.  Thus  the  loss  suffered 
H— illilj  aaoufei  to  19,572,755  ft.  The  actual  ditl'erencc  in  vi 
of  the  two  dtps  against  188$  amounts  to  Xl,924,504  ;  but  if 
tkn  SOM  bo  added  the  value  of  the  quantity  which  the  Col( 
fitikd  to  export  ia  tkat  year,  it  will  be  found  tliat  the  proceeds 
ih»  expect  of  wool  in  IS86  were  actoally  sliorter  by  X2,931,7 
•Id  have  beea  raalised  had  the  prices  and  yield  of  1 884 
ataioed.  Again,  conpaiing  1884  with  1887,  the  value  of 
dip  exported  was  practically  the  same,  yet  there  was  a  diflei 
ia  quantity  in  farovr  of  18^7  of  nearly  42,500,000  ff>.,  which  at 
prioe  oUaiaed  iu  18^  repreaente  £1,682,291.  The  transac 
ol  1887,  tboogb  Brach  more  atisfactory  than  those  of  the  prei 
year,  both  as  regards  qaantity  and  value  of  clip,  compares 
aafavoarafa^  with  1 8S4  in  resjiect  to  the  avenge  prico  obtained? 


rtatiiHMoata 


The  preceding  table  also  shows  that^  although  during  the  period  1 
wndor  pxamiuation  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from 
one  year  to  another,  the  tendency  to  a  constant  diminution  of  prico 
is  unfortunately  too  clearly  discernible.  In  order  to  further 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  in  the  London 
market  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  classification  into  scoured  ami 
greasy  wool  has  been  adhereil  to,  and  the  following  table  wilJ  give 


PRICE  OF  "VrOOL. 


irate  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  these  two  classes 
ool  during  the  last  period  of  ten  years.  Tiie  values  given  were 
e  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of  each  year. 


I. 


alue  per  fb.  of  Merino  Wool  in  the  Loudon  Market. 


U7& 


isra. 


leiso. 


1881. 


lass. 


17 

18 
17 

I  16 


d. 

94 

9 

10 


I 


16^ 
17 
16 
17i 


10 

9 

lOi 


19 
19 
19 


12i 

14 

12 


d. 

18 
18i 


d. 

11 
114 


194  '  12 
194  1  12 


184  ;  114 

18    I  11 

184     11 


1S4 

19 
19 
184 
134 


11 
II 

104 

10| 

104 


1SS3. 


1881. 


18SS. 


1890. 


1 

9 
O 


I 


18 

18 

17 

174 

174 


10 
10 
84 

94 

10 


164 

164 

lUJ 

17 

itJ4 


d. 

04 
«4 
94 
10 
94 


16 

154 

144 

134 
134 


9 

84 

74 

8 
8 


d. 

13 
12 

U4 
164 
14 


74 
64 
84 
10 
84 


d, 
16 

1S4 

151 
Hi 

m 


92 
H 

5) 

84 

8* 


ng  the  period   covered  by  the   foregoing   table   scoured  juxinmm  price 
Bey-shipped  wool  fluctuated  between  a  maximum  of  19id.  per 
a  minimum  of   12d.  ;  and  grea.sy  wool  realized  from  GJd. 
The  maximum  prices  for  both  descriptions  of  wool  were 
during  1880,  when  the  snlea  opened  at  19d.  and  12Jd. 
respectively.     Prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  in   1881 
?2,   but  they   began  to  decline   rapidly  until  the  lowest 
1  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  188G,  when  scoured  wool 
as    little   as   12(L,  and   greasy  G^d.    per   lb.     A  slight 


STOCK. 


prtoes  o(  wool 


improvement  was  noticed  at  the  July  sitles  of   1886,  at  wli 
better  prices  ruled,  and  the  increase  was  further  stimulated  by 
brisker  demand  at  the  following  sales  in  September ;    but 
«tuUon  oi     closing  series   in    December  once    more   exhibited  a   decrease  i 
prices.     There  was  again  a  slight  improvement  at  the  comme 
ment  of  1887,  the  price  averaging  from  2d.  to  l^d.  per  n>. 
than  that  current  at  the  close  of  1886.     At  each  successive  8»ri 
of    sales   during    1887    prices    showed  on    on    average    a  sli) 
decrease  closing  in  the   6th   series  only   fd.  per  lb.   better 
scoured,  and  Jd.  per  &).  less  for  greasy  than  in  the  same 
of  the  preceding  year.     It  will  be  safe  to  predict  that  a  retn 
to  the  extremely  prosperous  years  of  1871  to  1875,  when  w»u 
Sydney-shipped  wool  obtuined  as  much  as  26^d.,  and  greasy 
15d.  per  lb.,  is  very  doubtful.    With  the  present  markets,  howev 
there  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  ll 
production  of  wool  in  these  colonies.    In  the  ancient  seats  of  wo 
growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  tlie 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  cliuuitic 
otherwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  wh 
population  and  the  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywb 
increasing.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  cer-tuin  that  unless  fresh  avena 
are  open  to  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where  its  omJ 
comparatively  unknown,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  mark 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  article.     The  establishment  of  a  mad 
for  Australian  wool  among  the  teeming  i>opulations  of  China  i 
Japan,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  itself  points  out  the 
of  wool  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  an  object  towards  wliich  • 
intelligent  glance  of  the  statesmen  of  Australia  might  well 
directed. 


Conibini;  and 
dotblnn  wool- 


It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  New  Son 
Wales  is  more  adapted  to  the  jirodtietion  of  a  combing  than  I 
clothing  wool.     Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with 
favour  by  wool  growers,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  there 
very  large  tracts  of  country,  especially  where  the  salt-bush 
dominates,  on  which  it  is  dithcult  to  raise  a  good  combing  wo 


'  "wool  grown  IX  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES. 


where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by  wool 
Ten  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clotliiiig 
»riety. 

lie   breeding  of   eoitrse-wooUeJ   sheep,    for   the    metropolitan  Ooatm-wooUkI 
ket,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  along  the  coast.     The 
ck  raised  for  this  purpose  are  principally  of  the  Leicester  and 
lown  breeds,  the  former  being  perliaps  the  greater  favourite 
producer  of  fat  lambs.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cultivated 
laolely  as  an  article  of  food,  the  course-woolled  sheep  is  quite  as 
Stable  as  the  merino. 

lie  quantity  and  v.\lue  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  Wuoi  dip  of 

AufftnluiA. 
wns  colonies  of  Australasia,  grown  during  the  year  1887,  will 

I  found  below.  _. 


Colony. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sooth  Walea 

il  

Australia  ... 
'Mtem  AuitrsUa 

Tumania 

Kew  Zealand   


256,072,430 
61,619,113 
80.801.253 
40,622,400 
10,695,604 
8,128,717 
88,366,233 


£ 
9,496,019 

2,772,860 

2,297,625 

1,184,820 

311,050 

410,793 

3,313,7.34 


The  estimated  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colony  may  VainsotoUp.' 
appear  anomalous,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  considered. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  comparing  the  weight  and 
ralue  of  this  staple,  that  there  is  a  widp  margin  of  difference  in 
the  average  value  per  fb.  of  the  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  that 
grown  in  another. 

The  quantity  of  wool  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  nations  consumpUon 
of  the  world  amounted  in  1887  to  1,872,000,000  IIi.      Of  this"  *°° 
quantity  930,000,000  lb.,  or  scarcely  half,  was  grown  in  the  various 


t 


* 
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Conniniptioii 
of  wooU 


countries  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  of  the  balance  430,000,000 
lb.,  or  al)ont  44 '6  per  cent.,  was  Australasian.     The  conauniptu 
of  wool  was  thus  distributed  : — 


Principal  wool 

c-onAUiiiini; 

countries. 


Home 

Importii. 

Total 
coiuumptiQtu 

lb. 
134,000,000 

450,000,000 

346,000,000 

n.. 

258,000.000 
580,000.000 
104,000,000 

aiRi.ooo.coo 

Continental  Kurope  

1,030,000,OOU 

450,000,000 

Totftl 

930,000,000 

942,000,000 

1,872.000.000 

During  the  past  ten  years  a  considerable  change  has  taken  ploa 
in  the  markets  available  for  the  shipment  of  wool;  the  UuiU 
Kingdom  is  no  longer  the  first  among.st  wool-manufacturing  coo 
tries,  though  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  is  still  equal  to  27' 
per  cent,  of  the  total  wool  imported.    The  relative  positions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  America,  and  continental  Europe  as  wool  con- 
sumers during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  gleaned  from  the  followii 
table :— 


Yoar. 

,Uttit«d  Kingdom. 

Continental 
Europe. 

North  Amnica. 

OimnlTotaLfl 

lb. 

tb. 

It). 

-J 

1878 

352,000,000 

905,000,000 

259,000,000 

1..516.000,(lfl 

1879 

321,(100,000 

889,000,000 

312,000,000 

1, 522,000.011 

1880 

370,000,000 

882,000,000 

381,000,000 

1.C33.000.000 

1881 

320,000,000 

032,000,000 

355,000,000 

1.627.000,000 

1882 

357,000,000 

069,000,000 

385,000,000 

1.71I.OO0.OO0 

1883 

340,000,000 

909,000,000 

418.000.000 

1,727.000.000 

1881 

381,000,000 

1,017,000,000 

422,000,000 

1,820,000,0(» 

1885 

305,0«),000 

1,021,000,000 

444,000,000 

1,830.000,000 

1886 

41 8,000, 0<X) 

1, 0.^1,  (KX),  000 

460,000,000 

1,911.000,000 

1887 

392,000,000 

1,030,000,000 

450,000,000 

1. 872,000,000 

WOOL  CLIP  OF  THE  WORLD. 


in  exact  estunate  of  the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  the  wooi-imxiMcii^ 
rid  cannot  be  given,  but  sufiicient  information  is  obtainable 
which  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  producing 
may  be  determined  for  the  year  168G.  As  regards  South 
aerica,  the  figures  represent  the  exports,  but  as  very  little 
iiiufiicturingis  carried  on  there,  they  may  betaken  as  indicating 
total  production. 


Producing  tnu. 

Sheep. 

Production. 

R»w  wool 

Cltsn  wool. 

InroDe,.,.. 

196,165,848 
18,985,057 
22,958,209 
48,281,115 

104,928,607 
86,363,839 

lb. 
584.000,000 
100,000,000 
75,000,000 
346.000,000 
340,000,000 
430,000,000 

n.. 

400,000,000 
50.000.000 
45,000,000 

1 08,000,000 

lAii*  (InJia  and  Caacasus)    

Ilfcie. 

%ortb  America  

South  Ainerica(excladiiigBnucil) 
*Atutralasia   

120,0IX),00O 
220.000,000 

\ 

477,682,725 

1,875,000,000 

1,003,000,000 

ISIjT-S  thtnt  a  Utge  increuc  over  the  flgurea  for  ISSIl  riveii  in  tbia  table. 


CATTLE. 
Though  still  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  Caitiol 
w  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.    In  1 80 1,  the  value  of 
the  homed  cattle  depastured  in  the  Colony  was  about  £7,000,000, 
irhile  that  of  the  sheep  was  not  more  than  half  this  sum.     Iti 
,887,  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  stock  had  entirely 
isiiged  ;    for,   while  the  cattle  were  valued  at  £7,500,000,  tlie 
iiheep    were   worth   jC17,GO0,OOO,    notwithstanding   that   in    the 
terval  cattle  had  considerably  risen  in  value,  and  sheep  had 
'prccinted.    The  number  of  cattle  returned  during  each  year  since 
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Ttj»ii>MH     1861  is  sbovn  in  tiie  ssl^aiiiied  table,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 
ragnkr  kas  baaa  tlw  dedine  in  tbe  totals  since  1875. 


Timx. 

.VsaUr  d  attk. 

V-,. 

Nmnbar  ol  wM*. 

I8«l 

2.271.923 

1S73 

3,134.086 

UB 

«.«9>,383 

IS76 

3,131,013 

IMS 

t082,5J2 

1877 

2,746.385 

WU 

l.«4.U9 

1878 

2,771,383 

IMS 

I.96I.»K 

1879 

2,914,210 

ISM 

1.771.909 

1880 

2,580,040 

ISS7 

1.725,427 

1881 

2,597,348 

IMS 

1.76I.4I1 

1882 

1,858,985 

1M9 

1.796. 9(M 

1SS3 

1.640.753 

1870 

2.105.006 

1884 

1,425.130 

1«71 

2,014.888 

IfiSS 

1,317,315 

1872 

2,287,660 

1886 

1,367,844 

1S73 

2,7»*,327 

1887 

1,575.487 

1874 

2.8Sflk609 

If  the  abo^■e  6gnres  ho  compared  with  the  retiims  of  sheep  for 
the^  same  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  class  of  stock  has  been  moat  remarkable.  It  is  very 
debatable  whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the 
end  prove  advantageous  to  the  State,  though  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  anj  donbt  that  sheep-breeding  is  at  present  more  profitable 
to  the  individual  owner.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 
depastured  in  the  Colony  duriug  1887  was  207,643  ;  but  since 
1875  there  has  l»een  a  decrease  of  1,558,599.  The  improvement 
in  1887  is  due  to  various  reasons,  chief  amongst  which  is  the  good 
season  experienced  throughout  the  Colony.  ConsideraV>le  numbers 
of  store  cattle  have  also  been  introduced  from  Queensland,  and 
there  has  been  a  disi>osition  on  the  part  of  some  owners  to  revi 
to  cattle-breeding  instead  of  sheep. 

Tlie  princiiMil  breetls  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  ahorth 
Hereford,  Devons,  Ayrshire,  Alderneys,  and  crosses  from  th 


BREEDS  OF  CATTLE. 


rions  breeds.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1887,  the  numbers  of  prinoipj  bn 
eeu:h  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  : —  cLony."  "* 

Shorthorns— Pure  anil  stud 43,402 

Ordinary  642,140 

685,542 

Hereford — Pare  and  (tad 17,634 

Ordiiuu-y  179,131 

196,665 

Devon— Pure  and  stud 7,502 

Ordinary  56,240 

63,742 

Black-polled- Pure  and  8tnd  312 

Ordinary    831 

1.143 

AyT«hire— Pure  and  atnd 1,277 

Ordinary  3,297 

4,574 

Othen — Pure  and  stud 367 

Ordinary 580 

W7 

Croase*— Pure  and  etud    2,230 

Ordinary 620,644 

622,874 

The  cross-breeds  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Shorthorn  and  Hereford    218,065 

Shorthorn  and  Devon 64,641 

Hereford  and  Devon  34,065 

Shorthorn  and  black-polled 1,551 

Ayrshire,  &c,  and  shorthorn   3,900 

Unrecognirable    300,052 

622,874 

The  number  of  cattle  available  for  market  during  the  year  1887  "Cmi"  oJ  mttio 

In  18u7 

is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  278,081  head  of  fat  cattlf,  and 
160,319  head  of  stores.  These  numbers  are  certainly  very  high, 
if  the  produce  of  the  herds  of  the  Colony  be  alone  considered. 
The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland  is,  however,  very  considerable, 
especially  in  store  cattle  sent  to  this  Colony  for  fattening  ;  these 
•erve  to  swell  the  nominal  cast  of  the  herds  of  the  Colony  to  the 
figures  given  above.  If  the  produce  of  the  Colony  alone  bo 
reckoned,  the  cast  for  the  year  1887  was  205,175  fat  and  store 
cattle,  and  the  cast  for  1888  will  probably  be  23G,323  head. 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily  improving,  nreod  ot  c»tu 

improved, 

a  result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  as  well  as  the 
care  exorcised  in  selection.     Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in 


paddocks,  and  of  the  total  number  in  the  Colony  1,150,511  are 
paddocked,  254,592  are  in  open  runs,  and  the  remainder,  170,384, 
fire  deimstiired  both  ways. 


Food  fupply  of 
tko  colonlia. 
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MEAT  SUPPLY. 
The  magnitude  of  tlic  pastoral  intorests  of  Australia,  and 
existence  of  a  large  surjilus  of  stock  have  served  to  divert  attention 
from  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  the  Buq)lus.  The  matter 
is  not  one  of  merely  abstract  importance,  but  has  a  practical 
bearing  on  tlio  question  of  the  food  supply  of  these  colonies,  as 
well  as  of  the  possibility  of  the  continued  export  of  meat  to  the 
markets  of  the  Old  World.  In  dealing  with  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider,  not  oidy  New  South  Wales,  but  the 
whole  of  Aastralia.  The  advisability  of  so  treating  the  stock  of  ■ 
the  colonies  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
constant  crossing  and  i-ecrossing  of  flocks  and  herds  from  one 
colony  to  another  for  breeding,  fattening,  or  other  purposes, 
entirely  destroy  the  value  of  ony  set  of  figures  relating  to  one 
colony,  as  distinct  froui  IJie  whole  group.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  considering  the  important  question  of  the  cast,  or  percentage 
of  stock  available  for  market  during  each  year.  In  a  purely  fatten- 
ing country  the  cast  will  appear  very  high,  and  on  breeding  stations 
correspondingly  low.  A  combination  of  all  classes  of  runs  will 
alone  give  true  results,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  consider- 
ing the  whole  of  continental  Australia  as  if  it  were  one  run.  In 
the  following  computations  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  have  been 
excluded,  the  figures  given  referring  only  to  the  Continent. 


Effect  otinorcafto 
of  populaUon. 


The  people  of  Australia,  in  ordinary  years,  consume  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  meat  jirod  uced  in  the  country,  and  even  in  tlie 
most  abundant  seasons,  tlio  surplus  e.>cported  forms  but  a  smiill 
portion  of  the  total  quantity  produced.  The  ratio  at  which  popu- 
lation tends  to  increase  is,  therefore,  an  important  element  in  this 
question.  The  population  of  the  colonies  increased  at  the  rate  of 
3'14  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years  1S71-81,  but  the  increase  was  mach 
more  rapid  towards  the  close  of  this  period  than  in  the  earlier  yeai's, 
and  the  annual  increase  may  now  be  taken  as  3 '60  per  cent. 
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MEAT  SrPPLY. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  tlie  rate  of  increase  of  stock  Anniwi  im-r 

of  catttu. 

has  been  very  erratic.  For  some  periods  indeed  there  has  been  an 
absolute  decline  both  in  sheep  and  in  cattle ;  yet,  through  a  series 
of  years,  the  ratio  of  increase  may  be  discerned.  Thus,  the  increase 
of  cattle  may  bo  set  down  as  1  pt-r  cent,  per  annum,  and  though 
the  experience  of  some  districts,  or  even  colorues,  may  seem  to 
warrant  the  adoption  of  a  larger  mtio,  the  experience  of  all  colonies 
tjxes  the  percentage  given.  The  iucreajse  in  sheep  is  much  more  Anmioi  incrooso 
rapifl  than  cattle.  There  is  not  only  a  smaller  demand  for  mutton 
than  for  beef,  but  sheep  have  been  less  affected  by  drouglit  and 
disease  than  cattle,  and  tho  iiicrenso  in  their  numbers  has  conse- 
quently been  much  greater.  For  all  Australia  the  ratio  of  increase 
may  be  taken  as  4-22  per  cent.  Combining  the  two  classes,  sheep 
and  cattle,  under  the  common  designation  of  stock,  the  ratio  of 
increase  is  2'23  per  cent.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  both  classes  of 
Htock  together,  as  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  mutton  is  mode 
good  by  l»eef,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true  ;  for,  though  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  may  remain  the  same  in  quantity,  it  differs  in 
kind,  in  the  differcnt  colonies  and  in  different  years.  Beef  is  the 
predominating  meat  diet  in  some  parts,  mutton  in  others,  and 
almost  an  equal  projwrtion  of  both  in  other  ]>laces,  as  in  Sydney. 

The  cast,  or  (juiintit y  of  stock  annually  available  for  market,  can  Annual  cast 
only  be  determine<l  by  the  experience  of  experts.  The  most  diverse 
opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  this  matter,  especially  amongst  those 
whose  exi)erience  is  confined  to  one  class  of  country.  The  best 
authorities  agree  very  closely,  hewever,  in  fixing  t!ie  annual  cast 
of  cattle  at  11 '7,  and  that  of  sheep  at  12 '34  per  cent. 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  these  colonies  is  very  largo.  In  consiinirtion 
New  South  Wales  the  annual  consumption  is  170  B).  of  beef,  and 
90  III.  of  mutton  per  head,  or  a  totjil  of  260  R).,  including  all 
waste  This  amount  is  probably  also  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  the  colonies.  The  total  consumption  of  meat  on  the  l>asis  of 
the  population  at  the  close  of  1887  would  be  470,000,000  ff).  of 
beef  and  252,000,000  Bj.  of  mutton,  in  nil  728,000,000  Dj.     To 
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I  in 
Dptlon 


meet  tbU  the  cast  of  7,916,520  head  of  catUe  and  79,679,235 
ahe«p  would  equal  648,000,000  and  473,000,000  fti.  R^Metivelj, 
in  all  1,120,000,000  lb.,  so  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of 
172,000,000  D).,  or  36  per  cent,  of  beef  and  220,000,000  B).,  or 
87  per  cent.,  of  mutton ;  the  total  surplus  being  392,000,000  &., 
or  54  per  cent.,  of  the  annual  food  supply  of  Australia.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  present  cast  of  stock  would  supply  food  for 
1,500,000  persons  more  than  were  in  Australia  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1887,  supiMsing  that  the  present  large  consumption  continnedifl 

As  the  population  tends  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
food  supply,  the  annual  increase  of  population  being  3-6  per  cent, 
while  that  of  animal  food  is  only  223  per  cent.,  the  demand  of 
population,  no  matter  how  large  the  present  surplus  may  be,  will 
inevitably  overtake  the  supply.  How  long  it  will  bo  before  this 
contingency  arises  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict.  The  present 
,  consumption  of  meat  is  very  great,  and  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  decrease,  and  approach  nearer  the  average  of  older  countries.  I 
The  loss  of  stock,  which  has  hitherto  been  unreasonably  large,  may 
also  be  greatly  reduced  in  future  years.  So,  from  a  decreased 
demand  and  a  diminished  loss,  the  ilay  when  the  meat  supply  will 
be  no  greater  than  the  demand  may  be  postponed  for  some  years. 
Arguing,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  facta  gleaned  from  past 
experience,  the  time  when  the  demand  of  Australia  for  beef  and 
mutton  will  overtake  the  local  supply  is  not  a  matter  which 
practically  concerns  the  present  generation. 


New  South  Wales  is  perhaps  more  favourably  situated  than  tli© 
other  continental  colonic^!  in  re.spect  to  meat  supply  derived  from 
it«  own  territory.  It  has,  relatively,  more  stock  than  any  otlier 
colony,  and  the  yearly  cast  is  larger  than  the  average  of  all  Australia. 
Agairmt  this,  its  pojiuliition  increases  much  more  rapidly,  and 
although  the  meat  supply  increases  at  the  rate  of  3-5  per  cent,  in 
each  year,  and  shows  a  present  surplus  of  135,000,000  lb.,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  surplus  of  Australia,  its  population 
increases  at  the  rate  of  4 '5  per  cent.,  thus  somewhat  counter- 
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balancing  the  cain  from  a  lai'ger  cast  and  more  extensive  flocks.  Consumption  ai 

.  .  meat,  end  oosk.^ 

nie  total  consumption  of  meat  in  the  Colony  at  tlie  end  of  1887 

UDounted  to  271,000,000  fb.,  wliile  the  total  cast  or  return  from 

cattle  and  sheep  amounted  to  nearly  406,000,000  lb.     The  former, 

increasing  at  4 -5  per  cent.,  will  overtake  the  latter,  at  3 -5  per  cent 

annum,  in  forty-two  years.     It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 

Uie  danger  of  the  meat  sup])Iy  failing  has  no  practical  interest,  as 

before  the  forty-two  years  have  expired  the  condition  of  the  Colony 

will  probably  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 

Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  the  fOT'toSJf'*'* 
imqiose,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numerous.  In  the 
metropolit-in  district  there  are  18,  and  in  the  country  districts 
1,304  blaughter-yartls,  employing  respectively  283  and  2,925  men,  in 
ill  1,322  establishments,  and  3,208  men.  Tlie  quantity  of  meat 
oaasnined  in  the  metropolitan  district  during  the  year  is  about 
S70  lb.  per  head,  comprising  130  )b,  mutton  and  140  Si,  beef,  to 
produce  which  923,858  sheep  and  Iambs  and  68,901  head  of  cattle 
were  slaughtered  in  1887,  In  the  rest  of  the  Colony  the  demand 
for  beef  greatly  predominates,  the  yearly  quantity  bping  G8  B). 
lUDtton  and  18G  S).  beef,  making  a  total  of  254  lb.  per  head,  a 
qaantity  somewhat  less  than  obtains  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs. 
The  stock  slaughtered  in  the  country  districts  during  1887  was 
175,372  sheep  and  180,388  cattle.  In  addition  (o  the  stock  men- 
tioned above,  there  were  slaughtered  85,335  pigs — 38,978  in 
Sydney,  and  46,357  in  the  country.  The  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  stock  of  each  kind  killed  for  food  in  1887  : — 


Stoek. 


Numbfir  SUucht-ircd  tn  1887. 


Metropolitan. 


Oountty. 


Total. 


8heep  .. 
Iadim  .. 
Bullocks 
Cow»..  .. 

Hg»  


894,174 
29,68* 
61,031 
JO.slo 
7,365 
38,978 


946,007 
29,305 

128,720 

45,728 

.'i,!l34 

40,357 


1,840,241 
68,989 
179,767 
66,243 
13.289 
85,335 
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DAIRY  FARMING. 
Etkiry  fiuining  has  made  veiy  rapid  progress  of  late  yfut, 
erpMwUr  in  tlie  south  coast  districts,  and  promises  to  develop  into 
a  rwy  important  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the 
c*riv  part  of  the  year  1S88  may  be  estimated  as  222,383,  thos 
fstriboted : 


I 


Number  of  Dairy  Cows. 


Mmn- 


Diatrict 


Oi 
Ckrcvar.. 


OmUvI  OMBtaria^  . 


<3«M 


t;i»ftfe.... 
tifWtMl   . 


>b*tb«*«»««k  ■•••>• 


MmW    

Mattitft  mkI  MaaaiMg . 
naviMtwii^  ...,.,,..... 

HaaM  „. 

Hmitvr 

R«nt«r.  Uppir  

llUwarra 

ln%-«'r»U    ,. 

Kiftiua „ 


8W 
8,393 
1,SM 
4.ttB 

840 

1.381 

3,800 

21.817 

2;8S8 

917 

2.703 

3.S39 

30,517 

2,1110 

s.«o 

2,967 
230 
XS8I 
3L780 
2.988 

i.7se 

1.133 
2.117 
2,800 
I.82S 
S.5T9 
3,010 

8.003 
2,0(U 

is,«as 


Macleay 2,SS4| 

Macqaarie,  East  1.827  J 

Macqaarie.  West 1,0^1 1 

MaitWl,  Eaat I,S07i 

Maitlanil.  \Ve«t    138] 

Molong   l.SOSi 

Mouaro  S,678f 

Morpeth I,47«1 

Mutlgee 4.020  j 

Murray  l.'.'SO. 

Marnimbidgea 4,4981 

Naiuoi l.SOJj 

Kepcan   3,S«I  [ 

Ncwcoatlc  3791 

Kcw  Eugknd 4,37$I 

Nortfanmberland  1,1<!3! 

Orange    2.294J 

Parramatta    230  ] 

Patrick!  Plaiiia    6,: 

QucanbeyaD  2.679  j 

Richmond  8.I<>SJ 

Shoalhaven    18,381  ( 

Tanworth 3.970  j 

Tenter6eld 2,174  ' 

Tumnt    2,711 

Wellington     

Wcntwiirth 

Wnllombi   

Vass  Plaina 

Young 


i.i.sa 

67.1 

.        1,049 

1.440 

3.29S, 

222,333 


Cviustant  Atteiilion  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  th 
wanta  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  judicious  crossing  of  stmin 
have  don'lojy-d  a  breed  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia.     This 
♦"•jHvially  the  case  in  thn  coast  districts   immediately  south 
Sydnoy,  though  all  well-known  breeds  of  milkers  are  found  in' 
New  .SoiKb  Wnlcs.     The  quantity  of  milk  consumed  in  making. 


BUITER  AND  CHEESE. 
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Her  and  cbeese  may  be  set  down  as  04,000,000  gallons  in  the  Butter*iui 

IT  I8S7,  and  the  weight  of  the  Inittc-r  inaile  16,100,191  fo.,  and 

cheese,  5,779,595  Ih.     The  yield  of  milk  averages  daily  about 

{allons  per  head  milked.    The  quantity  of  milk  retjuired  to  make 

jivcn  weight  of  butter  varies  considerably  ncconlitig  to  whether 

e  milk  ia  treated  by  a  se]>nrator  or  in  the  old  fashion.     A  great 

pportion  of  the  butter  now  made  ia  what  is  usually  termed  factory  F.icvory  btiMcr 

'  s>>|iarator-iiiade,  and  the  average  quantity  of  milk  used  per  H).  of 

liter  produced  ia  ■2-6  gallons.     For  ordinary  hand-made  butter  the 

lanlity  required  is  from  3  to  4  gallons,  thus  showing  a  saving  of 

boot  33  per  cent,  by  the  fornifr  method,  in  addition  to  the  extra 

iJue  of  the  butter,  the  price  during  1887  being  about  3d.  per  lb. 

igher  in  the  Sydney  markets  for  the  factOT-y-mado  than  for  the 

■|toy  kind.     No  statistics  res|>ecting  the  manufacture  of  butter 

l^hecse  were  collected  prior  to  last  year,  so  comparison  with 

imier  years  is  impossible.     The  number  of  hands  employed  at 

jiiy  farming  during  1887  was  approximately  10,000  ;   of  these  lUndacmpioyiHi. 

,065  were    employed    in   the  various    factories.     The   factories 

tfflbered  205,  with  plant  of  222  horse-power,  valued  at  £28,8G4. 

le  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  imported  and  exported  has  of 

(nne  varied  greatly  with  the  seasons.    The  following  table  shows 

k  trade  in  these  commodities  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


H 

Butter. 

Cbcwc. 

r 

iDiportad. 

Exported. 

lmfK>rt«d. 

Exported. 

P 

n,. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

lb. 

^ 

lb. 

£ 

m 

451.920 

21,379 

726.832 

Xi.(m 

541,919 

20.112 

81,791 

3,033 

|(CT 

105.066 

3,919 

1,008.522 

39,431 

246,139 

8,240 

141.138 

4,3.34 

1880 

22«,U» 

7.06.1 

1 ,227.0.->!> 

35.849 

11. 1,678 

4,4(i2 

173,«29 

.'5.082 

1881 

6eo,128 

30,741 

762..W7 

25.674 

I71,.'144 

5.687 

145,8.33 

4,581 

1882 

l.<i54.0I6 

00,422 

437.8.56 

25.903 

331,944 

12,428 

163.378 

6,216 

{88S 

l,8I.1,.Vt4 

88,860 

778.0.15 

34,478 

l()l,7.'i3 

8,042 

.359.742 

11.920 

i8M 

,-,    -,.  .     ^.,.. 

147.148 

621.292 

28..550 

725.177 

22,688 

247,3.37 

a,i™ 

I8BS 

; 

118.195 

521.473 

27.753 

7(>!),14S 

29,103 

I23,.'5S5 

a.nsti 

1886 

^.. .  *!.'...;'J 

ISa.fi.'W 

287.029 

14, 8.13 

1,220.334 

4.3.  .WS 

85,815 

3.4.-)!l 

1887 

L 

1.0S4,M4 

39.481 

1,041,223 

31,837 

318,090 

10,801 

247,826 

6,040 

390 
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A  former  table  shows  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  each 
electoral  district.  The  following  are  the  districts  in  which  IIm 
largest  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  are  made  : — 


Dbtrict. 


Butter  mode. 


Argyle  

Camden 

Eden 

IlUwarra 

Kiama  

Monaro 

ShoaUiaven  .... 
Other  districts 


lb. 

3SI.509 
l,»i58,aS0 
3,049,024 
2,112,128 
1.519,414 
81.366 
2.703.610 
4,600,560 


16,106,191 


Choese  mmdo. 


lb. 

66.597 

40,848 

4,843,305 

8,520 

416 

340.880 

41.546 

437,483 


5,779,595 


HORSES. 
Bone-breeding.  New  South  VTales  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  mo 
descriptions  of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  1 
industry.  At  an  eurly  period  of  its  history,  the  Colony  was  enrich 
by  the  importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  fr 
India;  and  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  honral 
Australia  was  largely  due  to  this  cause.  The  abundanco  of 
pasture  everywhere  obtainable  also  contributed  to  this  result, 
natiye  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it.  This  abundance 
of  natural  provender  allowed  a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  the 
settlers,  which  would  have  been  a  great  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
that  tho  general  cheapness  of  horses  led  t-o  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of 
breeding.  The  discovery  of  gold  speedily  cured  one  evil.  Horsrs 
became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  ciixum- 
stance  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and 
such  was  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  this  Colony  it  was  far  other- 
wise. The  best  of  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales,  including  % 
large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  were  t 
by  Victoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the 
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rnsfa  the  horses  of  the  Colony  were  greatly  deteriorated.     One  ParUai  <i«t«ri« 

«  #  I  1  t        fn,        1  utiou  of  atock. 

daasof  stock  only  escaped.  The  thoroughbred  racer  was  ))roba1>ly 
improved  both  by  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  from  England, 
and  by  the  judicious  selection  of  mares.  The  period  of  deteriora- 
tion ended  about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there  has  been 
t  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.     The  number 

cl  horses  in  New  South  Wales  shows  little  increase  for  the  last 

uteen  years,  as  may  be  seen  fi-om  the  table  below. 


Y(Mr. 

Number  of  honoi. 

TCH. 

Nambcr  of  horwa. 

1872 

328,408 

I8S0 

395,984 

1873 

334.462 

1881 

398,577 

1874 

346.691 

1882 

328,026 

1875 

357.696 

1883 

326,964 

1876 

366,703 

1884 

337,172 

1877 

328,150 

1885 

344,697 

1878 

336,468 

1886 

361,663 

1879 

360,038 

1887 

390,609 

The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  has  been  not  nioi-e 
ditn  1"09  per  cent,  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  above 
ttblc,  while  the  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
4*36  per  cent. 

For  purposes  of  classification  the  horses  of  the  Colony  have  been  ciuiUiuiUoa 
divided  into  draught,  light-harness,  and  saddle-horses,  the  numbers 
of  each  particular  kind  being  as  follows  : — 


a*m. 

Thofooghbnd. 

Ordin»r}'. 

ToUl. 

|>niu.oht      «... , 

17,255 
13,098 
22,452 

1 
112,026        -       129,281 

8'J,6I0        1        102.708 

£§<t>r 

136,168         I        158,020 

r^  

Total 

52,805 

337,804 

390,609 

I  The  Colony  is  specially  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  suddio  >nd 

II  1  .  ,    ,       ,       ,  ,  -1       hmnHSt  honcfc 

bt-hamess  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular 
I  of  Australian  horses  arc  anywhere  surpassed.     The  bush 
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horse  is  bardy  and  Rwift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long 
rapiil  journeys,  when  fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  grass  and  water  h&v 
beconio  scanty,  these  iiiiiiiiiils  often  perform  astonishing  feats 
endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  breed  of  horses  is  improving 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the  breedin 
from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  i 
stock,  this  lias  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racL 
purposes  and  from  the  effect  of  tLe  drought. 

The  approximate  number  of  animals  annually  fit  for  marki 

is: — 

Druiight-horscB 19,731 

SacUle      26,938 

LigUt-liamess  horses 18,103 

Total 64,772 

Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  15,446  are  suitable  for  th« 
Indiun  .and  Cliina  markets.     Tlie  total  number  leaving  the  Colony 
for  markets  outside  Australia  during  1887  was  only  334.     Al- 
though the  demand  for  horses  in  India  is  considerable  and  Aus- 
tralia is  a  natural  market  from  which  8ui)plics  may  be  derive 
there  is  no  one  employed  by  the  Indiuji  Government  to  mak 
himself  aainainted  with  the  resources  of  the  various  colonies,  orto_ 
furnish  information  to  intending  shippers.      The  speculation 
sending  horses  to  India  is  one  open  to  many  risks,  as,  apart  fn 
the  datigers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  as  to  lb 
stock  being  accepted.     Owing,  therefore,  to  the  limited  demund, 
it  has  not  been  found  advantjigeous  to  breed  horses  for  any  Lu 
local  reijuirements,  and  the  attention  of   pastoralists   is  almo 
exclusively  devoted  to  sheep  and  cattle  breeding,  the  returns  from 
which  are  more  regular  and  profitable. 


PIGS. 

ine-'irced'nx  Tho  breeding  of  pigs  has  also  been  very  much  neglected  in  Kc 

South  Wales,  so  that  iu  1887  the  number  of  stock  was  less  than 

in  1880.      Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  hu 
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attained  in  other  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  anrprise  that  more 

attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  Colony,  where  tho  conditions 

of  fanning  in  many  j>arts,  more  especially  in  the  coast  districts, 

ofier  great  facilities  for  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock.     The  v»iue  o(  »mmaj1 

esUTiiated  value  of  jiigs  in  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  1887  was  '™''' 

559,750,  and  tho  estimated  return  therefrom  for  the  year  was 
\bout  £2G3,900.     Tlie  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pigs 
in  New  South  Wales  for  each  year  since  1860  : — 


Tmc, 

Number  ol  plga. 

Year. 

Kumbor  a(  pi||f. 

1861 

H6,001 

1875 

199,'.)riO 

1882 

12.5,541 

1876 

i7:J.(i04 

1883 

135,81»'J 

1877 

191,677 

1804 

104,154 

1878 

22i)..'J20 

I86S 

146. 001 

1879 

250,020 

1866 

137,015 

1880 

3(/S,205 

1867 

]73,lft8 

1881 

213.910 

IMS 

176,901 

1882 

K-.4..S15 

1800 

175,924 

1883 

189,050 

1870 

243,006 

1884 

211,0.50 

1871 

213,103 

1885 

20S,697 

1872 

218,904 

1886 

209,578 

1S73 

240.080 

1887 

204,111 

1874 

219,953 

PASTORAL  PliOrEliTY. 
Pastoral  property  and   stock  form    the  largest   factor  in  thevaiuooti 

lin.iKrl.v. 

»Uli,  not  only  of  New  South  Wale-s  but  also  of  all  the  other 
riocipal  colonies  of  Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom 
•«  the  largest  source  of  the  income  of  its  inhabitants.  The  total 
apital  value  of  pastoral  property,  including  land,  improvenicntB, 
nd  plant,  OS  well  as  stock,  is  estimated  at  £363,000,000,  and  of 
large  sum  £157,000,000,  or  43J  per  cent.,  belongs  to  New 
oath  Wales. 


^9* 
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flf  iteck  of  all  kindi  io  e*di  colony  at  the       _^ 
i  ef  tW  rear  1888,  eanaot  be  exaedj  detemiiaed,  u  no 
I  teken  ta  Kev  7tf  knit,  bat  the  approximste  nonben 


1.333^873 

4.473,716 

4411000 

991444 

147.002 

«3b3S8 


Xa 
390,009 
315.000 
305.865 
170,(100 

41,100 


1S7.332 


S.9l6w9T0  ;  l,439.<iS4 


1,114,  ITLl 


Kfv  Smith  Wala^lh««li)TC^  makadfint  as  regards  tbe  nnmb 
el  Aiif     I«>9«»>1M  MM  of  a  total  of  96.462,038.  or  48-69 1 
eMrt.  Wiac  dfpaatarsd  within  its  Hmita.     In  regard  to  cattle, ' 
Oolenjr  Mood  next  to  QaMadatid,  having  1,575,487  beiul  of  < 
(Mil  of  a  total  ef  8,f  lfi>970,  or  17-67  per  cent  of  the  whole  of 
%m!Ui»  of  Australia.     As  a  hone-b«T«ding  ooontry  New 
VTaka  eane  fint.  with  390,609.  or  371 3  per  cent  of  total 
of  the  eolonieo,  Vktoria  oouing  second  with  315.000  head.     N» 
ItwJand  had,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  a  few  more  |ii| 
than  any  ookn.T— its  total  bang  277,901,  or  24-95   per  cenO 
K«w  South  Wales  ranked  seooad  with  '264,1 1 1,  or  2370  per  oenl 

The  naniber  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  Colony  dorinir  '^' 
yoar  1887  was  39,089,  of  which  30,SS8  were  eucloKd,  and  - 
««ro  open  or  unenclosed.     The  are»  comprised  in  theae  hoi 
WM  166,000,000  acres,  aboat  26,000,000  acres  being   frecLoia, 
aad  140,000,000  acres  leased  from  the  Sute.     The  improvements 


WATERIXG  STOCK. 


effected  on  pastoral  estates  for  fencing  and  for  watering  stock  have 

been  valued  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  at  £56,627,323.     Of 

this  sum  fendng  absorbs  £50,024,148,  representing  998,480  miles  Oauuond' 

ftt  an  average  rate  of  £50  2a  per  mile.     The  dams  for  watering 

ttock  number  20,558,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  £85  14b., 

pveatotal  value  of  £1,762,069.     There  were  21,561  excavated 

tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £193   10s,,  or,  in  all,  £4,172,568, 

while  the  number  of  wells   sunk   or  bored   number  2,738,   the 

tverage  value  of  eacli  well  being  £20"   13s.,  and  the  total  of  all 

vbUb  being  £568,538. 

For  the  purpose  of  watering  stock  along  routes  reserved  for  FKiiitiM  for 
avelling,  tanks,  wells,  and  reservoirs  have  been  con-structed  by 
>e  Roads  Department,  and  artesian  wells  by  the  Mines  Depart- 
it  There  are  110  excavated  tanks,  8  impounding  reservoii-s, 
'tad  28  wells  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  standard  dejitli  of  a  tank 
18  feet,  the  capacity  varying  from  2,000,000  to  3,500,000  gallons, 
[elusive  of  the  water  stored  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by 
of  embankments  formed  of  the  excavated  materials,  includ- 
quantity  the  average  capacity  of  tanks  is  about  5,500,000 
each,  with  a  total  storage  of  over  600,000,000  gallons.  In 
•ly  every  case  appliances  for  lifting  and  economically  distribut- 
tho  water  have  been  provided  to  the  tanks.  There  have  been 
erected  51  steam  pumps,  48  pumps  worked  by  horse-power,  and  1  by 
hot  air.  The  water  is  lifted  from  the  tank  into  a  wrought-Lron 
distributing  cistern  of  a  capacity  of  20,000  gallons,  whence  it 
gravitates  into  a  steel  trough  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  from 
this  the  stock  drink.  Similar  ajipliances  are  found  in  connection 
with  the  wells,  but  tlie  water  is  raised  in  buckets  by  a  horse  whim 
and  not  by  steam  power.  The  wells  vary  greatly  in  depth  accord- 
ing to  the  formation,  the  deepest  being  400  feet,  and  the  shallowest 
about  70  feet. 

Tl»e  latest  figures  which  liare  come  to  hand  respecting  the  flocks  tim  WorU'a 
herds  of  the  principal  countries  rcffr  to  various  years  from 
2  to  1886,  and  are  given  below.     The  important  part  which 


(Ibt  in  the  vool  markets  of  OmI 
k^  the  f4mr«H'"'  of  tlie  wool 
am  iiBB  af  oooiiwriaon,  as  well  as 


5«.O0B,526 


,««  3wOM 


ii.«si,Mi   «7:.6ca.oi; 


Ewbi& 


45.72)  ,009 

IM.UOO 

485,3110 

45.s:4,l57r 

1.076.300 

1,111.171 

•20,000 


9*.  1 00,657 


M  SB*  ouue  of  tli«  repiJ  I 
«<  aB  kaA  ia  ikt  OaloBj  b*B  been  the  abxact 
tafcMwroim.    TVe  a^tiire  dog  or  dingo  is  tbe 
bsk  in  New  South  AVtla 
t  Ae  gnm  we^fund  by  the  flocks  and  herd* 
I  ar»  cqaaly  Jiftil  ■wdost  vith  tboee  that  attack  tli|| 
TWb  dtfif  paite  of  «h*  pMtMalists  are  natixo  dqp | 
ek  latter  hav«  been  accliin*-' 
,  aed  aro  now  tkagnataat  cnoma  the  Oolonj  has  to  face  Tbe  I 
BBaiber  of  imbbila  is  brrond  compatatioo,  altbongh  a  £unt  nodon  j 
of  the  extent  of  the  rril  nay  be  gathgred  from  the  fact  that  orrr  I 
100,000,000  ams  an  more  or  ksa  iBfeated.  and  that  -25,280,000 
rabliite  vete  destrored  dnring  1887,  and  tbeir  skins  paid  for  by  I 
the   GoTemment,   in  spite  of  vhich   the    numben  of    the   pa^| 
increased  conaiderablj  during  the  year.     Hares  are  not  so  plenti-- 
fol,  and  are  said  to    number  not  more  than  450,000. 
are  supposed  to  be  about  1,880,000  kangaroos  still  in  the  Colony, 
and  2,750,000  -wallabies,  the  numbers  of   both    classes  of   tnnr~j 
Bupiala  having  greatlr  diminished  of  late  years,  a  circumstano 
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probably  as  much  due  to  the  value  of  their  skins,  as  to  tho 
subsiily  paid  by  the  State,  and  by  stock-owners,  for  their  destruc- 
tion. There  are  said  to  be  33,000  dingoes  infesting  various  parts 
of  the  Colony  ;  but  this  estimate,  as  well  iis  the  others  just  given, 
must  be  taken  as  tlie  merest  approximation. 

During  1887,  the  subsidy  and  expenses  paid  on  account  of  ExUn»tioii  ot  < 
Tftlibit  destruction  by  the  State  was  £283,602,  and  the  sum  raised 
by  assossoient  from  owners  was  £121,490,  making  ii  totul  of 
£405,098.  For  the  destruction  of  other  noxious  niiimals,  the 
nuoant  of  asse&sment  paid  by  stock-owners  during  1887  was 
f32,652,  and  the  expenditure  jC37,355,  tlie  difference  between 
these  sums  being  paid  by  the  general  governiiieiiL. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  differs  greatly,  Rcwardu  luiii. 
according  to  the  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  Boards. 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows  : — For  kangaroos,  from  2d.  to 
la  6d.  ;  wallaroo,  id.  to  9d.  ;  wallaby,  from  Id.  to  Is. ;  paddy- 
niellon,  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d. ;  bares,  from  2d.  to  is.  Gd. ;  kangaroo 
nts,  2d.  to  6d. ;  native  dogs,  from  10s.  to  8Gs.  ;  pups,  2$.  6d.  to 
10s. ;  opossum,  2d.  to  4d.  ;  wombats,  2s.  Gd.  ;  wild  pigs.  Is.  to  28.  ; 
Lilbees,  5s.;  eagle  hawks,  3s.  Gd.  to  7s.  Gd.;  cuiuh,  Gd.  to  2s.;  and 
nbbits.  Id.  to  2s.  ;  average  cost  of  destruction,  4d. 
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Food  Supply. 

THB  aal  aC  Kew  Baatk  Waia  ■  cipaUe  a(  prodaein^  i 
I— i—  — t  rf  tfca  tftfugi  Mii—i J  far  ike  mttmmaat 
WiJailiw  almameti  ihtm 
fifglfrt#rf,  vlifle  otWii  are  obuiocd  i 

k^  rate  of  «•£«■  vkidi  prevaQa,  food  i 
SMj  Amp;  aad  artidea  o#  diet,  -vhich  in  otl 
boa  tke  laliij^wji  ol  Inxnries,  are  in  Ke 
SnOi  WaloB  lacgefy  eoMBaed  «f«B  bf  tbe  poorest  classes. 

I     Tbt  >■■■■&  «f  As  faaH^al  aitiflw  ol  diet  annnally  reqa 

nam atm. 

ll^ik       _      18..    I 

- - s»  „ 

9S 

w  > 

6  .. 

TW  ™^_....».-. lai  OK 

frnftg  _ ,._....    II 

For  the  fear  18^  the  total  dratand  of  the  Colony  for  the  ab 
I  of  food  will  be  approximatclj  : — 

Fl««r  — „ 140,000  tons. 

5>" - 5.T00  „ 

B*rf „ ^..-iOO  „ 

M«t*n«    42,500  „ 

Pork  and  baeoa   ., ,._ 8,500  „ 

Potatoes 104,000  „ 

*••«  " 45.000  „ 

*»*^ 7,200  .. 

Ctttmt 2.600  „ 

Taa  „ 8,000.000  lb. 

Cothe 729,000  „ 


CONSUMPTION  OF  GRAIN. 


The  production  of  wbeat  in  the  Colony  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  DeBdency 

of  whoftt. 
demands  of  the  population.  In  18S7  the  deficiency  of  home  pro- 
duction waa  about  1,300,000  bushels,  equal  to  26, 000  tonaof  flour, 
or  19  per  cent  of  the  whole  requirements  ;  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, a  large  quantity  of  grain  was  destroyed  by  rain,  so  that  the 
ftctaal  deficiency  was  much  greater.  The  season  of  1886-7  was, 
however,  exceptionally  good,  and  the  production  consideralily 
(  above  the  average.  For  1888,  the  estimated  deficiency  amounts 
to  2,600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  equivalent  to  about  52,000  tons  of 
flour,  or  nearly  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  requirements  for  con- 
nption. 


K 


ice  18  not  grown  in  the  Colony,  and  the  quantity  required  is  moe. 
imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  China  ami  India.     The 
land  adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
Terr  extensive  in  area,  and  is  probably  put  to  better  use. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  Colony  is  almost  independent  H«tit  euppif. 
of  external  assistance.  The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  of  all 
kinds  is  extremely  great,  and,  though  possibly  less  than  in  the 
neighboaring  colony  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  per  head  that  of 
any  other  country.  The  requirements  of  the  Colony  for  food 
alone  amounted  in  1887  to  249,289  head  of  cattle,  1,899,230  head 
of  sheep  ;  and,  though  the  supply  of  cattle  sufficient  to  meet  tlic 
demand  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  the  number  of 
ihcep  available  for  market  very  largely  exceeded  even  the  number 
given  above,  and  were  it  not  for  the  preference  of  beef  to  mutton, 
no  stock  need  have  Ijeen  imported  for  slaughtering.  During 
1887,  there  were  imported  35,685  head  of  cattle  more  than  were 
irted,  and  the  total  number  of  beasts  slaughtered  for  food 
ing  1887,  was  : — 

Bullocks 179,757 

Cowi    50,243 

Calves 13,289 

Total    249,289 


2U.1U 
fior  food  m  1887, 

n  Buy  baft  sn  y  iwIImi4  i 


Unnot 


it  voaU 
of  theCblmr 
cxmid  not  be 
OB.  In  regsnl  to 
Dvrxi^  1887,  tbe 
for  food  was  13«044I  sheep  oad  5t(,98S 
,  in  dl  1,899,390.  The  icmvobo  of  Oe  OobmT  are  m>  gnst, 
mat  tlw  WMon  of  1887  wn  m  finovnUo^  tkat,  after  idlowiog  for 
the  nnmber  juot  girra,  and  for  354,191  ihemp  nnt  to  the  nagb- 
boariag  odooks  ia  exoen  of  tiw  naportataaoi^  there  woald  bxve 
htm  avaOaUe,  if  icqaired,  it  leMt  3;500,000  theep  fit  for 
■hnghUiT.  a  nomber  larger  than  actaaUr  required  for  food  or 
export  daring  the  year. 

Tb»  oonxainption  of  sagmr  in  the  Colony  is  enormoas,  aTcraging 
o1k)uI  95  B>.  ficr  head  during  each  year.  The  Belds  of  the  Colony 
|>r<i(liic*Hl  rluring  1887  aboat  22,500  tons,  or  20,'tOO  tons  short  of 
UiP  locnl  tli-niand.  Thin  large  quantity  was  imported  principally 
from  QuirL'imliiml  ;  but  tho  Fiji  Islands  and  Hongkong  togctbi 
cniilril'uti'd  rt.HOO  tonn.  As  pointed  out  in  the  preWous  pa| 
ruiiiliiig  t<i  HKiiculturo,  a  large  part  of  tho  Colony  is  well  adapt 
to  ill"  Krowlli  of  iiusar-<ainc ;  but  the  low  price  which  sugar 
lirooKl'''  '"•■  "oviTul  yearn  has  not  made  it  sufficiently  profital 
1111(1  il«  iiilliviition  han  bccu  lo  some  extent  neglucted. 

Tin'  iniioiiiil  of  jiotiitot'H  imported  during  1887  was  54,140 
^l,il,i  tliK  iiuutitity  iivailtiblu  from  the  fields  of  the  Colony 
only  -iri.WlS  ttmit.  The  iiiniorte  amount,  therefore,  to  54  per  i 
of  llio  l"«'"l  consumption,  a  result  due  not  to  the  inability  of 
frtrinpnt  to  grow  iI.Ik  crop,  but  to  tlio  low  prices  prevailing  for  some 
VKftDt  in  »ho  local  inarkots,  which  have  discouraged  the  further 
Bxlunsion  of  Ihc  cultivation  of  tho  potato.  ^ 

Tl,c  ipiantlty  of  tho  bcvorages,  tea  and  coffee,  consumed  ui 
ivmarkalily  Iftrgc,  while  the  consumption  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 
whioli  arc  in  this  Colony  mere  luxuries,  is  perhaps  more  consid 


CONSUMPTION  OF  BEVERAGES. 


■Ua  than  would  be  expected  amongst  a  people  bo  largely  addicted 
ia  teK  drinking.  The  quantities  consumed  annually  per  hcoil 
werage  as  follows : — 

Tea   7Ib.  9oz. 

Coffee    11  „ 

Wine 0'72  ealloos. 

Beer  12-8.5      „ 

Spirita  1-20      „ 

;Tea  is  not  grown  in  tlio  Colony,  and  though  the  soil  and  climate  Tea  and  colbe. 
»  part  of  New  South  Wales  are  adapted  to  its  cultivntion,  no 
iykU<inatic  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  this  plant,     Tluj  coffee 
Wry,  especially  the  Liberian  variety,  thrives  in  the  north  coast 
district,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes. 

TLe  average  quantity  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  con- 
iQincd  per  head  is  given  above,  the  total  amount  fur  18!>7  was — 

Gnllons. 

Wine   (Anatralian)   534,179 

„      (Imported) 161,033 

745  212 

Beer     (Colonial)    9,720,000 

(Imported) 2,126,314 

11,846,314 

SpiriU  (Colonial)    1.5,7(52 

„       (Imported) 1,121,101 

- — — -     1,136,863 

Tlie  larger  part  of  the  wine  used  in  the  Colony  is  the  produce  of 
Auittralia,  but  the  quantity  consume<l  ia  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  wine-growing  country,  and  is  not  quite  half 
that  which  is  drunk  in  Victoria.  The  beer  consumed  is  mostly  of 
colonial  manufiicture,  and  lliouyh  apparently  considerable,  is  much 
len  in  quantity  than  in  most  European  countries  where  beer  is  a 
staple  beverage,  or  even  in  Victoria. 


As  pointed  out  in  a  part  of  this  volume  relatin"  to  crime,  the  Conramiiti. 

.  .  "  'of  Inloxicai 

consumption  of  intoxicants  in  this  Colony  i.s  less  than  in  most  of 
the  other  colonies  of  Australia,  and  in  this  respect  New  South 
Wales  tiao  compares  favourably  with  Great  Britain.    The  average 


ion 
caflls. 
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FOOD  SUPPLY. 


quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  in  tliese  colonies 

in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1885  and  1886  was  approxiin)Uely>4 

per  head : — 


Country. 

Spirita. 

Bear. 

Win*. 

Total 
aqolnlal 
ni|*Mr 
•lobUL 

Australasian  Coloniei — 
New  .South  Widea 

Otllom. 
1-20 
1-00 
1-81 
0-80 
0-87 
0-70 

0-97 
0-83 
1-93 
1-00 

Gdlom. 
12-85 
16-29 
10-16 
14-37 
8-61 
10-00 

26-85 
321)0 
lS-00 
16-00 

Golloiu. 
0-72 
1-24 
0-62 
1-59 
0-26 
0-14 

[  0-38 

Calkiu 
3-23 

Victoria  

3-80 

3-39 

South  AuBtralift 

3-32 

2-18 

Xasmaniii 

2-17 

Scotlsud      

4'<U 

Biittoruii  "^'"^  consumptiou  of  butter  and  cheese  varies   greatly,  being 

ohecM.  directly  affected  by  the  character  of  the  season  which  pn>vaik 

There  was  a  large  iniiwit  of  both  articles  during  1887,  though  the  1 
season  in  this  Colony  was  most  bounteous,     The  quantity  of  butter 
imported   was  9,237   cwt,  and   the   amount  of    home  produce 
143,805  cwt,  making  a  total  of  153,042  cwt.     Now  Zealand  sup- 
plied 5,317  cwt.,  Victoria  2,009  cwt.,  and  South  Australia  1,41J 
cwt.  of  tJie  butler  imported.     Cheese  is  not  so  largely  consumed  | 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  pastoral  occupations  of  the  peopla  i 
of  the  Colony  and  the  largenecs  of  the  flocks.     The  amount  of  ' 
cheese  made  in  the  Colony  during  1887  was  about  51,603  cwt,, 
while  the  quantity  imported  reached  2,840  cwt.     Now  Zealanii ' 
and  South  Australia  8uj)ply  the  larger  part  of  the  cheese  importedi 
into  New  South  Wales,  the  former  country  sending   1,113  cv 
and  the  latter  468  cwt.  during  1887. 

i^uaiity  o<  (oo<i        Judgetl  by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  the  population 
pnwpcrity.         New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Austr 
asia,  must  appear  remarkably  prosperous.     Compared  with  the 
of  otlier  countries,  this  will  most  clearly  appear  from  the  followl 


TnEEMO-DTNAMIC  EFFECT  OF  FOODS. 


tmble,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 
referring  to  thi«  Colony,  have  been  taken  from  Mulhall's  History 
I  Prices. 


Consumption  of  Foods. 


Artialwaf  OwmimpUon. 


Ma 

iMiit 

AM 

AltltOM 

Te» 

Coffee... 


.N'ew  South 
WmiM. 

fireml 
BriUin. 

Fnmoe. 

Genuuij. 

m. 

30i 

Hi. 

330 

II.. 
455 

It.. 
166 

278 

105 

74 

69 

05 

72 

21 

21 

36 

40 

30 

25 

16 

28 

7 

12 

221 

315 

550 

1.060 

121 

73 

oz. 
1 

oz, 

1 

11 

15 

52 

83 

UnitttI 
SUtcs. 


ttk. 
305 

120 
23 
39 
IS 

150 

oz. 
21 

US 


Cansuniption 
ol  fools. 


Taking  only  the  main  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  grain,  meat,  Tiienno- ' 
sugar,  butter,  and  potatoes,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  ot  foo<u. 
of  comparison,  it  will  be  found  thtit  the  amount  of  thcrmo-dynamic 
power,  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  food  consumed  is  largely 
in  favour  of  this  Colony.  For  purpose  of  comparison  the  figures 
of  Dr.  Eklward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Foods, 
hare  been  osed,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the 
equivnient  weight  lifted  1  foot  in  height. 

Thermo-dynamic  effect  of  Foods  per  day. 

Tom  lifted  I  foot  high. 

New  South  W»le»  2,952 

Great  Britain   2,695 

Fmnco  1,947 

rfermuiy  2,797 

United  .SUtea  1,931 

The  substances  included  in  this  table  are  largely  supplemented 
in  America  and  Europe  by  other  foods,  but  not  more  largely 


rt^vUnrnmita. 


Mb  liii|wrtwl. 


i  m  litem  mlauta,  »nd  in  Uie  table  Jtat  giren  vfll  prat»Uj1 
tammi  *  jost  viev  of  ttc  con^HBtn*  ^iiitilj  ud  food  ralne  of 
the  mUBttB  oi  eenn^tiaa  m  ewh  of  tfe  coontnes  mentioiicd. 
TIm  amifmimna  will  imiair  audi  Bnre  largflf  in  Ekvtan-  of  Aos- 1 
tr&lia  when  tite  kvenge  amoant  of  work  wkidi  each  individnall 
ia  tiie  lo—nity  a  called  apoa  to  pesiona,  is  made  an  element  in 
the  eompariaon.     In  New  Sooth  Wa]c&  and  indeed  in  all  Au-  J 
tralla,  the  proportion  of  women  and  childrm  engaged  in  laboriotu  I 
occnpations  14  far  leas  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  boon 
of  iaboor  of  all  persons  are  also  leu,  so  that  the  amount  of  fooJ- 
nuTgj  reqnired  is  therefore  len  aba 

In  Slulhall'a  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  nnder  the  heading  of 
"  Diet,"  18  given  a  measnre  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
{i<5rfornie<l  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental  labour,  and  it 
would  oppear  that  the  foo<l  of  an  average  man,  when  bnmt  in  the 
Ixxly,  xliould  be  equal  to  at  k-ast  3,300  foot  tons  of  work  daily, 
wliilo  for  a  woman  2,200,  and  for  a  child  1,100  foot  tons.  For 
tliiH  Cdlony  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,125  foot 
toiiN,  wlicrcnH,  from  the  table  just  given,  the  amount  of  work 
wliioli  tlin  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  Colony 
fmin  llio  principal  foods  consunipd  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
2,052  foot  tons.  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South 
Wiilix  would  tlicrcfore  appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actaal ' 
ro(|iiiroinont8  of  the  population,  and  though  the  excess  may  < 
bo  lookoil  upon  an  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence  of  the 
wrnltli  of  lh<t  pfMiple  wlioso  circumst^inces  permit  them  to  indulgo 

in  it 

It  ha*  nIrfMidy  been  pointwl  out  in  various  parts  of  this  work] 
tltul  Now  Houtli  Wales  is  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  for  the] 
prwluotioii  of  nil  tlip  priucipiil  things  which  are  required  for  tha ' 
nliiiiiMitAlioit  of  iimiikiinl.  Ttio  following  table  has  lieen  prepared 
to  show  what  dcscriptioiia  of  food  are  imported  which  might  h«j 
grown  or  nmuufai-lured  in  the  Colony,  the  countries  from  which 
tlipy  arc  obtained,  and  the  parts  of  New  South  Wales  where  they  , 


TRODUCTS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  COLONY. 


|ul(I  be  produced     Whether  they  could  be  raised  commeroJally 
.  <lifierent  question,  and  one  which  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss 
in  this  chapter. 

Adaptability  of  New  South  Wales  for  Food  Production. 


lOao- 


Produceol 


Part  of  the  Colony  whore  prodooe 
coulU  be  raiwd. 


Anowroot 
-Qm^ 


CammtL. 


Hopt.. 


VoiUrd.. 


(Sifit. 


BiM... 


VtnilU.... 


Tropical     nnd     Bub-tro- 
picalcli mates  generally. 

Central    and    Sooth 
America. 


Ceylon,  Arabia,  West 
Coastof  Africa,  Mexico, 
•0(1  Brazil.  , 

Asia    Minor,  Syria,| 

Greece.  \ 

Aaia  Minor,  Syria,' 
Oreecc. 


Europe,  North  America, 
Victoria,  Tasniama. 


Tropical     anil     sub-tro 
pical  climates  generally,  I 

Soath    of    Europe    and 
North  Africa. 


Aaio,  Madagascar,  South 
of  Kurope,  .Southern 
.States  of  America,  &c. 

Ceylon,  I^ast  Indies, 
Suuthem  Asia. 

Southern  and  Eastern 
Asia. 

Ifcxioo,  Brazil,  Mauri 
tin*. 


Valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  north  of 
the  Hunter, 

In  well-sheltered  spots,  valleys  of  tite 
Richmond,  Brunswick,  and  Tweed 
Rivers. 

Valleys  of  the  uorthnm  rivers  and 
rich  brush  lands. 


Wherever  grapes  are  suceesafully  cul- 
tivate<l  in  tlie  Colony,  anil  generally 
throughout  t)ic  coastal  region  and 
tbc  v.-ijlcys  of  the  .Murray  and  Mur- 
t'uiubidgec  Rivers. 

In  the  nplanils  of  the  Monaro,  Yosa, 
anil  Tumut  districts,  llio  south  coast, 
and  New  Kngland. 

Vallevs  of  the  coastal  riven  north  of 
the  Hunter. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  Colony, 
except  the  cold  nplands  of  the  cen- 
tral division. 

In  marshy  lands,  lower  valleys  of  the 
cuastal  rivers. 


In   selected   spots,    valleys    of    the 
northern  coastal  rivers. 

Valleys  of  the  northern  rivers. 


In  well-sheltered  spots,    valleys    of 
the  northern  rivers. 
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PART  XIII. 


Population  and  Vital  Statistics, 

THE  population  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  middle  of  the  yt 
1887  WHS  probably  more  numerous  than  any  other  Colonjj 
of  the  Australasian  group.  The  first  position  in  regard 
population  was  assumed  by  Victoria  in  1854,  when  that  Colony 
contained  within  her  borders  a  larger  number  of  persons  tiuil 
New  South  Wales,  which  then  included  the  large  territory  o^ 
Queensland.  Year  by  year  the  gap  between  tJie  Mother  Colony 
and  her  vigorous  offspring  widened,  until  in  1873  the  popula- 
N.9.W.  the  mcnt  tion  of  New  South  Wales  was  about  236,000  or  nearly  43  per 
^■opuuiucooiiy  ^^^^  j^_^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^j  Victoria.     Since  then  the  difference  hi 

gradually  lessened,  until,  during  1887,  it  entirely  disappeai 
Estimating  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  the  excess 
arrivals  over  departures  by  sea,  the  population  of  the  Australi 
•Colonies  would  appear  to  iiave  reached  a  total  of  3,624, 117  at  ll 
«nd  of  the  year  1887.  But  such  a  means  of  estimating  populatv 
is  admittedly  defective.  In  New  South  Wales  the  populatii 
estimated  in  this  manner  was  found  at  the  census  of  1881  to 
??,952  in  excess  of  the  actual  number ;  while  in  Victoria 
excess  amounted  to  07,437.  Even  in  New  Zealand,  an  ijisular 
Colony,  where  all  arrivals  and  dej>artui-cs  ain?  by  sea,  the  popul 
tion  at  the  census  of  1886  was  found  to  be  less  than  the  num 
as  estimated  from  year  to  year  by  7,355.  This  excess  consii 
for  the  most  part,  of  unrecorded  departures  by  sea.  Allowing  tt 
the  departure  of  persons  whose  names  were  not  returned  to  the 
Customs  authorities,  the  estimated  population  of  New  South  Wales 


■  Mid 
■  by 


PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION. 


end  of  1887  was  1,042,919.     The  population  of  the  other  ropuUUnn 

of  AtutnlMlSL 

pAottrala&ian  Colonies  has  been  returned  as  follows  : — 

Viotorui 1,038.110 

New  Zealand 60.3,.'?61* 

yuecnalaiid    .'JBB.WO 

South  Australia    312,421 

Tawnania  142,478 

Weatem  Aoatralia  42,488 

*  Exclusive  of  Maorbi,  to  thu  nujDbcr  of  il,069. 

gives  a  total  of  3,546,717  souls  for  the  whole  group  of 
nloniea.  In  the  case  of  Victoria  also,  allowance  has  been  made 
for  unrecordetl  departures ;  and  Lad  this  system  been  adopted 
throughout,  the  grand  total  would  have  been  about  3,541,445, 
in  estimate  which  ia  perhaps  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
itete  of  affairs.     The  estimated  population  of  the  Colony  at  the  Eiitiiiut«d 

JIOpulftUoD 

MOM  of  each  year,  from  1861  to  1887,  will  be  found  hereunder,     ut  liio  colony. 


Population  of  New  South  Wales. 

Tew. 

M»l«. 

Female*. 

ToUI. 

1861 

201,574 

136,404 

357,878 

1862 

204,199 

162,522 

366.721 

1863 

207,560 

170.152 

377,712 

1864 

21.^365 

177,4<>9 

.390,864 

1865 

22.'».254 

1 85.893 

409,147 

1808 

2.^5.110 

193,697 

428,813 

1867 

24.3.131 

201.. ITS 

444,709 

1868 

254,003 

209,185 

463,183 

1800 

263,899 

217,.i49 

481,443 

1870 

272.543 

226,116 

498,659 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

517,758 

1873 

292,015 

243,204 

535,219 

1873 

301. .399 

252,434 

553,8.33 

1S74 

312,843 

262.100 

574.943 

1876 

323.080 

271.217 

594,297 

1876 

3.33,615 

280,66(J 

614.181 

1877 

350,320 

293,378 

643,707 

1878 

36.5,625 

306,263 

671,888 

1879 

386,926 

322.5.33 

709.459 

1880 

405,277 

33(5.616 

741.S93 

1881 

426.944 

.351.746 

778.690 

1882 

44.3,314 

367,519 

810,833 

1888 

470.009 

387,735 

857,744 

1884 

495,571 

408,.377 

90.3.948 

1886 

527,533 

430.  .381 

9.57.914 

1880 

651..343 

450.623 

1,001.966 

1887 

574,012 

468,907 

1,042,919 

TO*  yje^L.tTT'jy  A3i»  THAI.  sxAxnncs. 

T^pw  ascDSks  jsir^    snnhiaud.  •st  aaaf  about  the  satisfactor; 
•iwntir..  -riiiiia.  oats  ^■f^'aaea.  '=w  i^BaciiV'  pnririww  of  Yictom  and 
X4W  SnosL  Wilt!»  jL  :>siara  n  po^iuksuB — tlte  nAtoral  increase 
'ij  liras  iT>!r  itaas  .  "sis  aajneana.  ■ai  s&is  Coianj  as  a  place  of 
att-rtfmtmc  'ij  4  jUTSi  jsaniuer  'It  'iiiiimHwieJ  iBunigrants ;  and  the 
jsBsoiaiat  ^THo.   ij  "sm  ►jtig^nmfWB  Sl>  i— mm^  ju  tjig  United  i 
Siniuiuni-  md.  i'.se'w'jjei^  '30  oiiua^  'Sew  Smxk  Wales  iLeir  honib  j 
B^w^ifon^  'a<t  i^:^  ^'C  suifse  ooaea.  is  awr  be  mentioDed  tfatt^  ] 
jtrsiis  s   3s  sosftcairT  atKa-nce.  ske  Colooj   now   receirn 
jifarlj  as.  tdiBsam.  m  iis  yiyi'aiTfi'Tt  cf  ^.'ICO  more  than  its  soath- 

T^  rrrtTgaae  :£  pocalasxn.  scm  d^  exoeaa  of  Urths  and  immi- 
f-»T»-.w  oT»r  iM;u:t  JOii  'ieciutsRS..  &as  Ixen  fairlj  regolar.  Ib 
I'^7'>.  zSut  j<>ar  c£  sa«  Sjusin-  laaetraskKctl  Exiubition,  there  tu 
a  V'OT  Karked  SLcreaae  is.  tae  «XiM9b  cf  arrivals  over  departures; 
asid  tJMcgk,  as  vcaLi  muznlly  be  expected,  the  sobaeqnent  jear 
sSuiwtd  a  t*"?'"^  c£  t&e  ii&p«C3s  gcT«n  to  immigration  to  the 
fVI-rnj  bj-  iLe  Eiiltiaoc  as  still  W.i. 

LuTft  jierwi*  TLr  larges*  ii:ci*a*<f  of  pctulitk^.  ia  set  one  year  c-cciined  in 
l^r-5,  whet,  ciwitj  to  lie  depression  prevailing  in  some  of  the 
uei^hijOnTiL.z  cok-xuies,  large  i.':;ii:lifrs  cf  aduic  mal«s  docked  toNe» 
Hoatb  Walea,  in  search  of  a  iivelihood  they  couIJ  scarcely  obtain 
f-lif-Mhim.  The  rwnit  of  this  inf =x  was  felt  daring  the  following 
years  in  the  congestion  of  the  local  lalour  market.  Xambers  of 
persons  were  nnaUe  to  find  employment,  and  their  circamstances 
were  considerably  aggravated  by  several  Dnfortncate  seasons  which 
the  Colony  has  since  eirerienced. 

Stt  li.rr<a*c.  The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female 

jiopttlation  during  each  year  since  1871,  after  allowing  for  the 
number  of  persons  whose  departure  fiom  the  Colcny  was  not 
formally  recorded. 

i 


laiMTGRATIOy. 


k 

Increase  of 

Population. 

R. 

Male*. 

PnulM. 

Total. 

Year. 

Malef. 

Punalea. 

Total. 

1871 

10,303 

8,796 

19.099 

1880 

18,351 

14,083 

32,4.34 

1872 

9.169 

8,292 

17,461 

18S1 

2l,Bfi7 

15,130 

36,797 

1873 

9,384 

9,230 

18,(;i4 

1S82 

Hi,370 

15,773 

32,143 

1874 

11.444 

9,666 

21,110 

1883 

2<t,095 

20,216 

46,911 

1875 

10,237 

9,117 

19.354 

1884 

2r.,5(i2 

20,642 

46,204 

1876 

10,435 

9,449 

19,884 

1885 

31,902 

22,004 

53,966 

1877 

1)!,814 

12,712 

29,526 

ISSfi 

23.810 

20.242 

44,0.52 

1878 

I.VJIXJ 

12,885 

28,181 

1SS7 

22,660 

18,284 

40,953 

1S79 

21,301 

10,270 

37,571 

As  tested  hy  the  voluntary  influx  of  population,  tho  advantages  Marked  adran- 

ta{r«a  of  N.8.W 

wlich  New  South  Wales  Las  for  many  years  ofl'ereJ  to  the  settler  to  »«tUer>. 
«e  most  marked,  and  no  test  could  be  more  practical.  As  long 
u  the  balance  of  attraction  remained  with  the  other  colonies, 
n  long  did  the  tide  of  immigration  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for 
awny  years  past  New  South  Wales  has  offered  a  more  substantial 
reward  to  the  settler  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  result  is 
Ken  in  the  increased  numbers  who  have  come  hither. 

Taking  the  ten  years  1878  to  1887  inclusive,  tho  total  excess  of  v„iu„tao'  iunux 

mivals  over  departures  in  all  the  Australasian  colonies  amounted  |iro>pcrit}-. 

to6DC,433  .;  of  this  number  not  less  than  259,031,  or  4271  per  cent. 
I  (oQud  a  home  in  New  South  Wales.     Only  127,292,  or  2099  per 

eeni.  went  to  Victoria  ;  127,75"  (21-07  per  cent.)  to  Queensland  ; 

67,476  (11-13  per  cent.)  to  New  Zealand  ;  12,399  (2-04  per  cent.) 
to  Tasmania;  8,421  (1-39  per  cent.)  to  Western  Australia;  and 
4,057  (0-67  per  cent.)  to  South  Australia.  No  more  eloquent 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales  than  is 
conveyed  by  the  bare  statement  of  these  figures. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  apparent  excess  of  arrivals  over  Kstimatcsot 

3  ...  ...        -  populutUm  mU- 

departures  does  not  represent  the  actual  increase  in  population  fi-om  iBaaini;. 
tbroad,  since  numerous  dejiartures  are  not  recorded.     The  figures 
given  above  for  the  period  1878-87  are,  to  this  extent,  misleading, 
U  they  represent  an  increase  in  population  in  excess  of  what 


p» 


poprLinox  AXD  vrr.u.  statistics. 


mttrntOj  took  phrr  fmiy  exact  6gar««  are,  however,  obtainabli 
Car  the  taa  yeais  IS7I-M) ;  mad  the  relative  attraction  to  the  immi- 
yaaft  of  tka  kaifiag  eoloBMB  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  vill  Im 
■HKfroBthateUagma  Twlow,  showing  the  increase  of  populatioi 
^  anvaC  {■■ijnliiiii  to  New  South  Walea,  Victoria,  Qaeen» 
iMi  and  SMik  AMtnik,  faom  IS71  to  18S0:— 

Exces  of  Immigration. 


«wi 


I0(| 


i4.«e 


61 «» 

"s«m" 

21  64 


7flT 


xrals  ia  Aaatialia  ••  a  whale.. 


ia3,867. 


tfcat  tka  popuIatMn  of  this  Colony  w*b 
hj  arnvvb  to  tW  namber  of  100,016  persons,  Queens- 
had  1^  «MM»  ni  aaalk  Anstnlia  bj  41,953,  while  Victom 
kMt  14,<SC  pttaoM^  Igr  •«»■  ol  «ie|Mriam  alooew 


I  IMflt  tkkytor  CoDomag  tlw  npacmtion  of  Queensland,  the 
Ml  iiAaiKwr  Snath  Wmfaih*<«iaTtTy  year  exceeded  thedept^ 
twa.  n«  gnaAaal  appamit  exeea  during  anj  one  year  was  in 
138Si  vIka  tlw  amMbar  of  arrtTals  was  greater  than  the  depar- 
tans  by  S9l,<8Sw  Amb  the  date  of  tbe  nfwration  of  Queeaaland 
to  tke  doaaol  xkt  ymt  1887,  the  OoIobj  bM  benefited  by  arnTsli 
to  the  axtmt  of  about  3S6,9ia.  The  total  number  of  persons 
•ninBg  iwni  duiac  the  period  jiut  maBtianed  was  986,736,  and 
of  iLis  nuDber  78»457  vera  State 


i  iaiBugration  dates  from  1832,  and  oontinued  to  be  the 
poBcy^  of  the  oountrr,  with  alight  interruptions,  until  it* 
Cfsation  daring  the  past  year.  The  number  of  assisted  immigrants 
•mviag  ia  New  South  Wales  from  1860  to  the  close  of  1887  will 
banaad  below* 


^^^^H         ASSISTED  nOaGIlATIOK. 

3^^fl 

Asiiistcd  ImmigraDta. 

['" 

AdulUk 

Cblldren  under  li  Yetn. 

ToUl. 

Mklca. 

FenuUcs.       Toul. 

Male*. 

Females.       Total. 

J 

v» 

1,351 

1.236 

2,586 

245 

258 

503 

3.089 

^^BMl 

7M 

595 

1.389 

101 

99 

200 

1.589 

^^^^^^H 

^HH82 

1.172       I,(M7 

2.219 

214 

198 

412 

2.631 

^^^^H 

^^Bks 

1.966        1,872 

3,838 

391 

404 

795 

4,633 

^^^^1 

^^M 

1.701        1.672 

3.373 

289 

315 

604 

3.977 

^^^H 

1865 

1.073 

1,2U 

2.287 

213 

217 

430 

2.717 

^H 

IMS 

.^1 

543 

1,044 

92 

68 

160 

1.204 

^^^H 

1807 

385 

433 

820 

66 

58 

124 

944 

^^^^1 

IMS 

183 

215 

398 

41 

31 

72 

470 

^^^^1 

1869 

47 

47 

^^^^1 

1870 



^^^^1 

1871 

■■"28 

"299 

327 

■''i5 

15 

■  "'so 

""a«7 

^^^H 

1872               25 

271 

296 

16 

14 

30 

326 

^H 

_J873 

13 

119 

122 

3 

5 

8 

140 

^^ 

^■074 

427 

411 

8.18 

109 

133 

242 

1.080 

^1 

^^Ens 

303 

324 

719 

133 

119 

254 

973 

^^^H 

^^Bfjs 

«4S 

429 

1,071 

208 

184 

392 

1,463 

^^^^M 

^^^H7 

2.802 

1.627 

4,519 

743 

756 

1,499 

6,018 

^^^^M 

^^^■B 

2,091 

1,754 

3,845 

699 

646 

1.345 

5,190 

^^^^M 

^I^Bt 

1.908 

2,141 

4,047 

840 

844 

1,684 

5,731 

^^^^M 

^^^So 

1,150 

1,195 

2.345 

414 

37.'-. 

789 

3,1.34 

^^^^M 

1881 

029 

1.029 

1.938 

327 

292 

019 

2,577 

^^^^M 

I8S2 

1.209 

991 

2.200 

509 

624 

1.033 

3,233 

^^^^M 

1883 

3..170 

2.718 

6,088 

1,154 

1.127 

2,281 

8.360 

^^^^M 

1884 

2,785 

2.606 

5,.191 

1,095 

1.082 

2,177 

7.568 

^^^H 

1885 

1,871 

2.211 

4,082 

736 

736 

1,472 

S..554 

^^^H 

I88« 

1,014 

1,905 

2,949 

672 

560 

1,132 

4.081 

^H 

1S87 
■      Total... 

131 

687 

818 

286 

258 

544 

1,.362 

BirUiplacca            H 
ot  immignoto       ^| 

30,034 

29,545 

59,626 

9,513 

9,318 

18,831 

78,457 

m 

The  birUiplncea  of  immigrants  cannot  in  nil  cases  be  accurately 

determined,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  different  census  returns, 

that  the  great  bulk  have  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  will 

H 

preaenti;  appear.     A  record,  however,  has  been  kept  of  the  native 

■ 

oonntries  of  immigrants  at  the  public  expense,  and  of  the  78,457 

^^M 

persons  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table,  76,767  were  British 

^^M 

born — 36,727    being   from    England   and  Wales;    31,761    from 

^^1 

Ireland;  and  8,279  from  Scotland;  and  the  remainder,  1,690,  from 

^^ 

otbsr  ooa&tri«8.                                              ^^^^^^^^g 

^^H 
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Antte  anilnlr- 
ahlc  a»  ooloulsta. 


C/r/yESE  POPULATION. 

The  uniformity  with  which  the  different  colonies  Lave  f 
laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  t; 
landing,  except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  tal 
as  some  evidence  of  the  undesirability  of  the  race  as  coloi 
At  the  census  of  18G1  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chui< 
in  1871  the  number  had  fallen  to  7,220;  but  in  1881  it  had 
increased  to  10,205,  while  the  estimated  numlxir  in  1887  waso' 
16,000.  For  many  years  New  South  Wales  offered  little  ind 
raent  to  the  Chinese  as  a  place  of  settlement,  the  sn])erior 
attractiveness  of  Victoria  and  other  colonies,  as  gold  protlucers, 
claiming  their  attention.  At  the  rush  to  Lambing  Flat  in  I860, 
however,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  came  across  the  border  and 
ostablialied  themselves  in  this  Colony,  their  strength  being  con- 
stantly recruited  by  fresli  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  these  Chinese 
did  not  remain  in  the  Colony,  for  at  the  census  of  1871  the;* 
were  5,768  less  than  ten  years  previously. 


nau 


immiftraiion  aiiu      The  numbers  of  Chinese  arriving  at  and  departing  from  New 
aiiinac  South  Wales  since  1871  will  be  found  in  the  following  table: — 


Influx  of 
ChinciM?  to  New 
South  Wslts. 


YMr. 

AirinOi. 

Depkrtuna. 

Ymt. 

Arrinla. 

I>e]KrttUf« 

1871 

426 

441 

1880 

2,042 

m 

1872 

229 

5!)7 

\m\ 

4,465 

Bfl 

1873 

406 

400 

1SH2 

1.007 

884 

1874 

863 

933 

1S.S3 

1.936 

1.4Q^B 

1875 

62S 

1,2W9 

l.S*l 

2,191 

l>(^4 

1876 

690 

940 

ISHo 

2.929 

1,79^ 

1877 

884 

41M) 

1886 

3.092 

1,8^1 

1878 

2,4ai 

1,5G0 

1887 

4,436 

2,77n 

1870 

1,979 

557 

1888* 

1.847 

1,110 

*  Six  mouthi  only. 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  following  years  are  mark* 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  China.  The  iullm_ 
appeared  in  1881  sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  the  interfer 
of  the  Legislature.  Accordingly  the  Influx  of  Chinese  Preventii 
Act  was  passed,  with  the  result  that  tlic  subsequent  year 


CHINESE  POPILATTOX. 


3^3 


marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458,  since 
which  time  there  lias  been  a  steady  increase.  It  would  seem, 
om  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  poll-lax  collected  with  the 
orded  arrivals,  that  a  very  considerable  pi-oportion  of  the 
blnese  immigrants  were  already  British  subjects,  or  had  availed 
hemselves  of  tho  privilege  granted  by  the  Act  of  being  absent 
'from  the  Colony  for  a  periotl  of  nine  months  without  paying  a 
_ncond  tax.  In  fact  this  is  so  to  a  large  extent,  for  from  the  6th 
ember,  1881,  the  date  of  the  Act  just  mentioned,  to  the  28th 
Ipril,  1888,  3,178  certificates  of  exemption  were  issued  in  this 
dony  to  Chinese,  and  of  this  number  1,703  have  been  received 
om  returned  Chinese.      Still,  the  large   excess  of  Chinese  not  Eviuion 

1       .  ,  , ,  ,  ,  ...  .        .    o'  l«lltax 

IptTing  the  tax  would  favour  the  supixisition  that  some  evasion  is 


'  practised. 


Tou. 

C3iinese  inivlng. 

Chinese  ptiyii:g 
I'oU-tax. 

Cliineic  not  jioyinif 
PoU-tu. 

1982 

1.007 

852 

155 

1883 

1.936 

1,220 

716 

1884 

2,191 

1,074 

1,117 

18S5 

2.929 

1.000 

1.869 

18H0 

3,092 

1.284 

1.808 

1887 

4,436 

1.798 

2,638 

Chinese  linnil- 
icraiion  in  Aus- 


The  emigration  of  Chinese  fram  New  South  Wales  is  large 
npared  with  tho  arrivals.  This  is  especially  marked  of  late 
ars,  the  exodus  during  1887  having  been  larger  than  in  any 
fvioaa  year. 

There  has,  however,  very  clearly  been  an  increasing  desire  during  ( 
tbe  Inst  few  years  on  the  part  of  the  Cliinesc  to  emigrate  to  Aus-  tnUiaiucrcming. 
la.     This  has  of  late  brought  about  considerable  discussion, 

liich  culminated  in  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  all  the 
clonics  being   held    in   Sydney.      As   a  result,   the  Conference 

epared  a  draft  bill  to  be  Hubmitted  to  the  Parliaments  of  the 
liSercnt  colonies.  The  bill  provides  that  more  stringent  regula- 
tions should  be  enforced  to  check  tlic  influx  of  Chinese  to  these 


POrrULTIOX  AXD  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

■ham;  ami tSAtm^  thm liadiug  of  Chinaae  is  not  to  be  prohibited, 
■■eh  ■  fiMit  viH  h»  fitemi  on  Ae  numben  privileged  to  land  that 
tke  iBangntiaB  cf  Obaame  pmniini  to  be  considerably  reduced. 
Brfoc*  th»  Otaalanne*  OMt,  pgogiew  had  been  made  in  the  New 
Sawth  Waha  ligiihiare  vith  a  bill  which  was  proceeded  with  after 
Ab  O&BimtaoB  adjoanwd  and  became  law  on  the  1 1th  July,  1SS8. 
Bf  tiaiaaiHBi««MMkai«prakifatted  from  carrying  to  the  Colony 

i^g  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100,  and  are  not  to  engage  in  mining, 
■or  are  tkar  pwiiMad  to  baeame  naturalized  The  penalty  for 
(oltheAfliiiXSOQL  Tk  Act  will  probably  operate  to  the 
I  of  QiiwB  in  the  near  futore. 


I 


It  is  ectiBHU«d  titat  abcmt  the  middle  of  188S  thero  wer«  51,330 
GUneae  in  tbe  Aastraksian  ooloiiiea,  exclasire  of  FijL  Thii 
niunber  waa  distributed  as  follows :— New  South  Wales,  16,828; 
Victoria,  12,564  ;  Qoeenaland,  8,950  ;  South  Australia  (chiefly  in 
the  Northern  Territory),  6,900;  New  Zealand,  4,688  ;  Tasmania, 
1.000;  and  W«tem  Australia,  400.  When  the  census  of  1881 
was  taken  the  total  nomber  in  the  colonies  was  set  down  as  43,706. 

Chineae  in  the  Aostnlaaian  Colonies,  ISSl. 


Odooy. 

VklM. 

Fem&lM. 

ToUL 

Victoria  

n.S69 

11.206 

10.141 

4,995 

4.14fi 

S42 

145 

2S9 
S3 
M 

9 
6 
2 

12.128 

QnnmriaiH                

1I.2S9 

K*w  Sonth  Wales 

Kflw  7,i>«1bik1 

10.205 
5,001 

Sooth  Australia 

4,151 

844 

Xumftnia      

14o 

Total „. 

43,344 

362 

43,706 

Tmdmoy  of 
Immlgmita  u> 
ttn  io  dUM. 


CEXTRALIZATION  OF  POPULATION. 
There  is  a  tendency  operating  in  all  new  countries  for  immi' 
grants  to  locate  themselres  in  and  near  tho  large  cities.      This 
Colony  has  been  no  excejition  to  the  rule,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 


i 


AGGKEGATION  OF  POPULATION. 


i^tj'.'^uent  tables  that  the  percentage  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  bom 
is  the  metropolis  is  higher  than  for  the  whole  Colony,  and  the 
oatiTe-bom  correspondingly  lower. 


Proportion 
ot  natire-bom 


As  far  back  as  IS61,  when  the  native-bom  population  amounted  ; 
to  only  45-68  per  cent  of  the  whole  Colony,  the  number  living  in  incrowing. 
Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  42"92  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  British  bora  colonists,  amounting  to  46'IS  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  constituted  51'0I  per  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  popu- 
Ution.  No  great  difference  is  obsers-able  between  the  proiiortion 
of  persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from  other  colonies  who 
reni&ined  in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the 
country  districts  their  home.  What  difference  there  is  favours  the 
supposition  that  Sydney  has  proved  more  attractive.  The  non- 
British  population  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country  districts 
Sydney ;  but  of  late  years  there  Las  been  a  tendency  on  the 

rt  of  certain  foi-eign  elements  to  gravitate  towards  Sydney  ; 
I  is  es{>ecially  noticeable  amongst  the  Chinese. 


ot  the  jieopls. 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per   cent  of  each  Birthplace* 
element  of  the  population  at  the  three  periods  1861,  1871,  and 
1881,  to  tlie  whole  city  population,  and  also  the  proportion  which 
'esch  bore  to  the  whole  community  : — 

Birthplaces  of  the  People. 


T«r. 


1861 
1871 
1881 


NatlTS  Bom  ot        Native*  of  other    Eii^liiti,  IrUh,  aud 
Haw  Sootta  Wale*.  Auitralian  Coloniea  Scotch 


P«r  ONit. 

nietio- 
poUtan. 


Per  cenL 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


Per  cent. 

of  popa- 
latiun, 
inelro- 

poUtaQ. 


Per  cent. 

ot  total 

popnla- 

tiou. 


Per  cent. 

of  popu- 
lation, 
mclro- 
politan. 


42-«2 

49-68 

1-81 

64-22 

68-38 

3-07 

66-87 

61-90 

617 

1-34 
2-67 
6-94 


Per  ocnt. 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


Foreign 


Per  cent. 

of  motro- 

politaa 

lionula- 

Uon. 


51-01 

46-18 

3-94 

39-33 

34-56 

3-33 

33  36 

27-74 

3-60 

3*6 
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Racui  compo-        The  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  tbe  last  three  censiu 
on  of  people.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   1881— will  be  seen  fipom  the  following 


table  :— 


Bacial  Compoution  of  Population. 


KationaUt}-. 

1861. 

1871. 

IKI. 

New  South  Wales 

Other  Colonies    

percent. 

45-68 

1-34 

23-98 
15-62 

5-20 

0-39 

0-99 

percent. 

58-38 

2-67 

0-19 

17-33 

12-49 

3-98 

0-37 

0-39 

percent 

61-96 

6-94 

Aborigines  

0-22 

English 

14-31 

Irish 

9-21 

Scotch  

3-34 

Welsh  

0-41 

Other  British  Subjects  ....; 

0-47 

Tot.ll,  British  Subjects 

93-20 

95-80 

95-86 

Chinese    

3-71 
1-56 
1-53 

1-43 
1-32 
1-45 

1-63 

(icriuan    

100 

Other  Foreigners   

1-78 

Total,  Foreigners  

6  80 

4-20 

4-14 

TciHicnry  oj  Ono  of  the  most  noticeable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem 

to«»nU  citio*.  Civilization  is  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  of  the  population  to  accumulate  in  great 
cities.  Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries  where  the  development  of  manufactures  has  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  has 
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0«oe8sarily  caused  their  aggregation  in  towns,  but  it  is  seen  also 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured  country  for  the  agrtcul- 
taral  labourer. 

The  condKions  of  progress  in  these  colonies  approximate  some-  Compariiion  of 
what  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  the  America, 
increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
without  interest.  The  great  defect  in  tlie  comparison  arises  from 
fact  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  cities ;  in  New 
buth  Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  for  three  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to 
city  population,  will  be  seen  below. 

Population  of  the  United  States. 


I 


L          trnt. 

Ptmnlalion  of  the 
Uuitud  SUtca. 

ropulalioii  ot  Cilles 
o(  Uuitud  StfttM. 

Porcenl»so  ol  wholo 
pr.pukllun  In  Citicn. 

1860 

1        1870 

1680 

31,443,321 
38.558,371 
60.155,783 

5,072,256 

8,071,875 

11,318,547 

16'I 
207 
22-5 

The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  bos  given  Causes  which 

•  111  1       >      •       Ti  1  '*"•'  *"  lucreaw 

nse  to  considerable  speculiition,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  in  cities. 
It  seems  an  established  fact  tiiat  the  movement  of  population 
towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world  is  a  sign  of 
improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ruder  population  ;  for, 
like  every  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates  to  the  market  where 
it  will  obtain  the  highest  i>rice.  In  America,  the  increase  in  town 
population  has  been  derived  mainly  from  abroad  ;  and  there  seems 
DO  reason  to  supiKWC  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of  urban  popu- 
lation has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage. 


In  this  Colony  the  proportion  of  town  population  is  even  more  rrh.^n  mmi  run 
nooarkable  than  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
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table  liere  given,  showinf;  the  percentage  of  population  of  Sjdney 
and  suburbs  as  compared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole. 


New  South  Wales  Population. 


T«t 

UetropoUlui. 

CbonliT. 

Pacmt 

Parosnt. 

1861 

26-70 

73-30 

1871 

2fi-73 

73-27 

1881 

29  40 

70 1» 

1885 

32  84 

6710 

1886 

33-36 

68 -M 

1887 

33-64 

88-36 

In  regard  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  fig 
are  : — 

Victorian  Population. 


Tar. 

Metropolitan. 

OmuitiT. 

J 

Percent 

Parent 

1861 

25-89 

7411 

1871 

28-87 

7113 

1881 

32-81 

67-19 

1885 

85-42 

(U-58 

1886 

37-63 

62-35 

1887 

37  ^a 

62-21 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  the  \t 
ceding  page,  is  included  the  population  of  all  towns  exceeding  8,0 
inhabitants ;  nevertheless,  the   proportion  to  the  whole  is  mn 
less  than  in  either  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.     The  case  of 
Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney  ;  for  dming 
the  twenty -sixyears  comprised  m  the  table,  the  former  city  increai^ 
proportionately  more  than  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the 
latioD  of  its  Colony,  though  its  numerical  increase  has  not  been  j 
fp-eat 
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Population  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Sydney  and  Melbonme. 


Taw. 

Sjdncy. 

MolboBtn*. 

18A1 

D5,596 

139,8flO 

1871 

13(5.483 

200.780 

1881 

224,211 

282,»47 

1884 

289,201 

322,090 

1885 

314,.'i45 

.■U5,380 

1886 

334,2«8 

371,630 

1887 

350,866 

391,640 

Tlie  progress  of  these  cities  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has  no  ExtraoMiniry 

fti&llel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Even  in  America  Sydn^md 
...  ....  .,,  ,        Mclliourao. 

toe  nae  of  tlie  great  cities  has  been  accomjianied  by  a  somewhat 

correKponding  increase  in  the  rural  population.     In  tliese  colonies, 

perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  the 

ipecUcle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity, 

and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of 

Uie  territory  on  which  thoy  depend.     The  chief  cities  of  the  other 

Aostralian  Colonies  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney 

»nil  Melbourne,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains 

»Unit  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they 

tre  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  rural  population  as  either 

Sidney  or  Atellx)urne. 

Tlie  estimated  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  ropuution  ot 

.11  AuatT»ljuttiin 

Colonies  is  given  below.  ciuw. 


aty. 


Populfttlon. 


360,866 
391,946 
112,312 
56,476 
57,04« 
31,251 
10.000 


Year. 


1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 
1887 
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tirowth  or 
Sydnojf. 


'•         Hl^tt'th  t 


inctrttiK>liUn 
lioimlatloti. 


Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  conrenii 
of  position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  t 
Nor  has  the  progress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  boM 
less  than  expectation  warranted.    The  growth  of  population  wiU)i|^ 
the  municipal  lio\indaries  of  the  city  forms  an  interesting  feati^f 
in  the  progress  of  the  Colony.    In  the  table  given  below  the  popu- 
lation set  down  for  the  yeara  previous  to  1871  is  that  ascertoiueil 
at  the  date  of  different  census;  from  1871  the  Gguros  show  the    , 
estimated  population  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Population  of  Sydney  within  its  Municipal  Boundaries. 


Y««r. 

Panoiu. 

Itele. 

Fw»le. 

Year. 

Pcnona. 

IU1«L 

I^nMlii. 

182.S 

10,815 

7,408 

3,407 

1876 

87,261 

44,440 

42,821 

1833 

16,232 

9,813 

6,419 

1877 

91,008 

46,832 

44,i:« 

1830 

19,729 

12,111 

7.618 

1878 

94,228 

48,809 

45,419 

1841 

29,973 

17,169 

12,804 

1879 

98,824 

51,748 

47.076 

1846 

38,358 

20.SI0 

17,548 

I8S0 

102.101 

53,910 

4S.25I 

1851 

44,240 

22,296 

2t,944 

1S81 

106,578 

56,793 

49.7» 

1856 

53,358 

26,396 

27,032 

1SS2 

110.112 

58,823 

51.281 

1861 

56,394 

27,28.1 

29,109 

1883 

115,847 

62,603 

5.X344 

1871 

77,680 

38,631 

39,040 

1884 

121,441 

66,152 

55,2t| 

1872 

79,455 

30,668 

39,787 

1S85 

122,910 

67.380 

K.S^ 

1873 

81,482 

40,774 

40,708 

1886 

124,379 

68,607 

5.-.,7r? 

1874 

83,631 

42,123 

41,508 

1887 

125,850 

69,418 

5i\,m 

1875 

85,267 

43,191 

42,076 

At  the  census  of  ISGl,  the  population  of  the  whole  nietnipli^ 
was  95,59G  ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483  ;  while  ati 
census  of  1881,  the  number  had  reached  224,211 ;  and  in  188'i 
estimated  number  of  persons  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  wiii,i 
already  8tate<l.  350,806.  The  progress  of  the  population  in  I 
city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  i 
includes  the  country  districts,  and  the  whole  Colony,  commencini 
with  the  year  1870. 
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o  «  -r  «  I  -  ^1  :r  ;■:  !^  —  r-  CO  '5  -*  I-  «  io  o 
V 1-^  rT  cf  -^^  o  ^  —  x  —  — "  r*f  ci  JO  -^'  cc  i  -T  cT 


rt  ^  *i5  ?:  ;s  O  t-":  C*  -r  •-'Z  "Ti  as  I  -  O  i^  EC  CI  CT 
r  -  rf  rT  •**  T »  ^'  it  *?!"  i^  cC  cc  cc  o  :c  •— "  'S  •£  cT 
uo  ;s  :^  I-  X  id  C5  w  —  —  "^i  ro  '^  «';  ^  I-  ^  ?i 

^  ^  «  «  «  ^  «  ^l  (;4  C-l  '^1  C^l  Cl  Oi  C*  C^»  r^  71 


r»  «  r*  »  I--  CO  :d  30  ^  —  O  tft  r^  :s  i--^  JO  «>  Q 

Oi  rt  Q  —  CO  JO  CO  I '  t.o  r^  ro  o  o  r-»  51  ri  'J  t5 

S3  pj"  cT  ^ 'p  ^  x  :c  «  "  so*  «r 'sS  c-r 

O  —  —  5iro-^^L';^xo50— '55 

C*  01  CI  01  01  C*  01  O^  Oi  01  01  CO  CO  M 


i^a  01 

CO  r^  fc 
CO  CO  CO 


afi^  —  ^-*3k^  —  —  -*  —  -N  —  »5^rt^rt 
odan  ^  *OQOoieoi---^^i-^i—  c£i-^«o  »  o 
oTsasoer-raoco^ooCacoafcoort'^—  cTifj 

•0©<DWt-I'»300C10«OltOir^ia3;QSl 


CO  t-*  I--  o  t=  »;^  —  a:  "^  o  I -^  '^  ^  01  -^  —  i-o  i^- 

Q  5^'  CO  w-f  |C  o  c  r  to  o  Iff  o  -f  o  a5"  *^  x"  'J  o^r 


W4  j^  I--;  rfj  -.-J  -^ij  .i^  '—J  01  Ol  CD  I  --  ^^  ^  "f  ^-  l^^  ift 

-^  3  ■* -T  ;D  cj  Gi  O  ci^aq  "  lO  *«  ofc  -^  c^co^aS 
lo'  t-C  oT  ^  CO  iQ  I ^  —  -f'  cc  oj"  IP  o  '^  —  or  -*  ff 

I-*  t-  !■*  X  CO  CO  30  O  C  -J  O  =  —  —  OJ  <?  I  C-l  -N 


■^  Si  r-^  c«i  qp  !©  ^  ^  ;i  c  —  i.o  ■*  ^  ci  Q  04  oi 

—  O  t-  t-  IS  O  X  ^  f  O  01  I-  O)  C^  Ol  »(?  t-.  "t" 


.  - .  _  .     -    _-    .  . .        _..-_)  10  X  O  ^ 

CO  'J  "o  1-^  "^  --^  -*  00  (»  I  -  3;  I  -^  X  iD  —  CO  ^  -^^ 


CI  Ci  0*  tl  Ol  0»  Ol  OJ  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  ■*  ^  -J*  -T* 


uSSonSou^n^iTic^^coot'^ifs^o 
c^"  eT  ei --^  CI  eo  «  Q  ^' ^  u5  55  ?f  o"  *!0  t^ -^^  ■•i''" 


o  —  01  n  -t  »0  O  I-  ^  Ca  Q  —  CI  CO  ' 
QDX3!i35Xx:c»xxy555'56x: 


;sis 


1^ 
is" 

i 

S3 

i 

2  ill  ^^  1^  X  5)  S  i~ 

•*  5^' — '  c:  — *  ■»"  0"  I - 
«  ^  r^  0  M"  1^  —  LT 

35cs  5 

^_5 

i5§ 
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The  inoreue  of  the  dtjr  pojmlatioa  daring  die  wventeea  y< 
which  doMd  vith  1887  haa  been  67  per  eent^  ami  of  the  sal 
280  per  oenC,  vhile  that  of  tke  eoantrj  districts  ainountfld  to  90 
per  ceat.      The  popn]at*oa  of  the  whole  Colonj  has  more  thottj 
doubled  itBelf  daring  this  period  ;  the  total  for  18S7  showing 
increase  of  10f>  per  cent  on  the  total  for  1 870. 

Ans  al  Uw  The  area  occupied  br  the  city  proper,  not  inclodlDg  Moore  Pa 

compriitet  2,000  acres,  and  that  of  the  suburbs  on  the  south  tit 
of  the  harboar,  96  square  niiles,  or,  nearly  100  square  miles, 
the  whole  metropolia.  The  population  at  the  end  of  1887  wasy 
the  city  629  persons  per  acre,  and  3*5  per  acre  for  the 
The  area  of  Melboame  and  snbarbs  has  been  estimated 
square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887 
39 1,546.  The  area  taken  for  Melbourne  is  an  arbitrary  one,  beii 
that  included  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  citj> 
An  area  of  256  Bqaai«  miles  around  Sydney  would  include  Para- 
matta and  district,  with  the  population  dwelling  therein,  which  at 
the  close  of  1887  waa  probably  not  less  than  367,000 — a  numbs 
considerably  less  than  the  Melbourne  metropolitan  population. 

The  population  of  the  suburbs  has  increased  nearly  twofold 
since  the  census  of  1881.     The  increase  has  been  general,  vi 
from   81 '57  per  cent,  in  the  north-western  districts  of 
Globe,  and  Lcicliliardt,  to  1 1 1  '65  per  cent  in  the  west  cent 
suburbs,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — 


Subarba 

PopuUUon,  J881. 

PopuUtton,  June, 
1888. 

Inmmte  ft  cm 

Tforth-wactorn  

27,420 
I,5,fli)l 
2.^,0.'i« 
20.220 
22.436 
9.887 

49,fm 
33,84.1 
44,081 
.37,.V20 
4(>.64l 
20,070 

81-57 

Wc«teeutr»l  

KMt  OAntral 

111  65 
86'48 

85-56 

Wt'storn  and  >Soutbeni 

North  Sborfl  

107-88 
102-99 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  several  distinct  municipalities. 
Tlie  |K>pulation  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  last  ces 
and  at  the  middle  of  the  year  1888,  will  be  found  below. 
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Population  of  the  ▼ariovs  Municipalitiea 
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TW  tevBsof  XBom  tlisn  2,500  inhabitants  at  the  census  o(  18i>l 
onlr  fifteen  in  nambcr,  as  follows  : — 

FopoktioB  of  Chief  Tovns  at  Census  of  1881. 


r^mm  «f  XT'  Sntk  Wt3a. 


Population  It 


8,0SU 
8,43-i 
7,3(M 
7.221 
5,881 
4.040 
3,973 
3,891 
,1,Gl-> 
.%254 
3,in<.l 
2,701 
2,5it6 
2,670 
2,512 


db*  tswm  Buncd  tn  tlie  above  list,  tliern  ^i-ere  ktty- 
fOftAldom  was  between  1,000  and  2,500,  and  216 
towos aad  TilUfeimwadiag  100,  and  less  than  1 ,000  in  populatioa 

TVp  grrat  b«1k  of  t^  popoIaUon  dwells  along  the  seaboard. 
Ovtaide  tbo  wMnfcUm  Um  Bost  tUckly  peopled  districts  are  tho 
frttil*  v«Um  of  tiM  riven.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  popala- 1 
tion,  tlM  Hunter  Rivrr  rallrj,  with  large  agricultural  and  niitiing 
indwtriM^  atamls  fir»t.  The  Ulawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and 
pMsUtra,  comes  next  ;  then  the  maize  and  sugar-growing  countty 
of  tlie  Clarcnix  and  the  Richmond.  The  settlement  of  populatioa 
ivngiually  followed  the  main  roails  of  the  Colony,  and  is  now  drawn 
to  the  gr«>at  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  have  almost  superseded 
Utoin. 

XA  TUBA  LIZA  TJOA\ 
Thero  were  119  foreigners  naturalized  in  tliis  Colony  during  the  I 
jmr  1887.     Their  ages  varied  from  18  to  64,  and  their  length  of 
raidcuce  in  New  South  Wales  ranged  from  five  to  thirty-four 


^                    XATLKALIZATION,                ^            ^H 

m     Twenty-two  had  been  resident  more  than  twenty  years  in  Natuniimtioj^l 

L    ,                     r^t>   n                                           t        ,-4                                                                              ol  Ocrillull!*.  ^^H 

Colony.     Of  European  races  tlie  Genuans  have  availed  them-                  ^M 

m   most  largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalization,  but  the                  ^^t 

per  of  certificates  issued  to  Germans  amounts  to  scarcely  more                  ^^M 

half  the  number  granted  within  tiie  post  ten  years  to  Chinese.            ^^^^B 
Following  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists          ^^^^H 

obtained  certificates  of  naturalization  during  each  year,  from          ^^^^| 

1887                                                                                                ^^H 

Naturalization  of  Foreigners.                                        ^^^^| 

VB  OOUntfWM* 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

18SZ. 

I8SS. 

1884. 

I88S. 

I88S. 

1887. 

ToteL              ^^^H 

1     

3 
1 

1 
3 

1 

5 

3 

4 

3 
1 

10        8 

8 

^^^1 
^^^H 

'^'Z'Z'.'Z. 

2 

"a 

i 

"i 

1 

^^H 

(land 

"l 

1 

5 

1 

... 

4 

"i 

1 

3 

1 

^^^H 

„ 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

6 

6 

^^^M 

(T    

56 
2 
1 

30 

I 
4 

43 

i 

31 
4 

2 

32 

1 

46 
3 
2 

44 

8 
2 

47 

1 
1 

45 
5 
2 

48 
3 
3 

?*...:::::::::::; 

d 

... 

1 

... 

2 

^H 

kk'.'.'.'.'.  ".'.'.'.' 

7 

2 

13 

"7 

5 

12 

U 

7 

18 

19 

101          ^^^M 

f  

1 

1 

S 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

5 

^^^M 

6 
3 

8 

]2 

1 

7 
2 

5 
2 

13 
2 

8 
3 

17 
7 

10 
6 

13 
3 

^^^1 
^^H 

... 

"i 

1 

... 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

^^H 

' 

2 

;:: 

i 

! 

2 

T 

1 

1 

2 

3 

^^^1 

^^^M 

,^TZ".'.'.'.'... 

n. 

... 

... 

... 

] 

... 

^^^^H 

i's 

23 

18 

si 

83 

301 

205 

22 

6 

"i 

774             ^^^H 

Vag 

... 

2 
1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

.., 

.. 

^^^1 

^^H 

;  - 

•  .1 

... 

... 

... 

"i 

^^^M 

"i 

... 

"4 

2 

1 

^^^1 

siiiieM  ".'.'..'.'. 

"i 

1 

'2 

] 

... 

^^^H 

m  bUnda  ... 

1 

"i 

».. 

... 

... 

1 

4 

^^^M 

^  

I 

... 

... 

... 

^^^H 

kledonia 

.., 

<•> 

.^t 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

"i 

^^^H 

wn  

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

^^^H 

ML   mmm»*fi»*» 

B8 

96 

102 

108 

147 

406 

367 

128   124 

no 

^^H 

m  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  have,  more  than  any  uinco  numba'^l 

nation,  evinced  of  late  years  a  desire  to  become    British  nnturiUxod.  ^H 

^                  i 
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Kstinutc  by 

Oovpmor 

Phlllln 


1871  to  1886,  no  fewer  than  2,953  were  bom  in  China,  the  greatest 
numfier  naturalized  in  any  one  year  being  1,178  in  1885.  Tba 
totAl  number  of  persons  naturalized  in  New  South  Wales  from 
2Gth  July,  1849,  to  Junn,  1888,  was  5,763. 


ABOKfOINES. 

TliiB  name,  signifying  "  without  origin,"  was  given  to  the 
earliest  known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  bat  is  now  applied  to  ilw 
original  or  ]iriniitive  inhabitants  of  any  country.  As  the  recent 
history  of  the  native  race  in  these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with 
the  progress  of  the  British  people  in  Australia,  a  few  words  con- 
cerning them  may  not  be  out  of  plac&  Tlie  alxirigines  of 
Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
whole  population  existing  on  this  continent  springs  from  the  sanie 
stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  langnages  diOer  so 
greatly  that  tribes  within  sliort  distmices  of  each  other  are  quit« 
strangers  and  often  antagonistic,  and  that  almost  every  large  com- 
munity of  natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  isreuoi 
to  believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  nameroi 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  late  years  that  in  many  places 
are  decreasing  ;  and  they  may  now  be  counted  by  fives  where  thefj 
were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In  Tasmania  they  have  dis- 
appeared altogether,  the  lost  of  the  tribe  in  that  colony  having 
died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  aboriginal 
population  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  million;  , 
the  number  between  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  apjieiiring  to] 
have  been  about  3,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  tliis  est! 
mate  was  in  accordance  with  fact ;  for,  although  at  the  time  5tl 
did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  the  face  of  so] 
large  a  number  as  3,000  having  boen  found  within  the  small  am  I 
between  the  bays  bImjvc  mentioned  ;  yet,  considering  how  small 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  early  settlcr^l 
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the  statement  must  be  accepted  according  to  what  it  professes  to 
I  be,  namely,  an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  band  were  very 
limit*-d.     At  the  census  of  1881,  the  aborigines  were  believed  to  A'>'"iif'nM»t 
,namber  31,700,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Aborigines  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  1881. 


I 


ecu«iu  a(  IKil. 


Colony. 

Mtlea. 

Female*. 

TDtel 

New  South  Wales 

938 

4G0 

10,719 

3,478 

1,640 

706 

320 

9,866 

2,868 

706 

1,643 

Victoria   

780 

QuecnBlancl    ...  .• 

20,583 

6,346 

2,346 

Total 

17,235 

14,465 

31,700 

There  are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  above  total 
does  not  include  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  colonies. 
In  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  only  the  "  civilized  "  blacks 
were  enumerated  in  the  returns,  and,  from  reliable  information 
since  available,  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  number,  including 
those  in  a  wild  state,  was  much  higher.  The  figures  for  Queens- 
land are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  estimates  which  are 
considered  by  the  Registrar-General  of  that  colony  to  be  too  low, 
ior  in  his  report  on  the  census  he  says  : — "  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Colony  the  aborigines  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some 
persons  resident  in  the  Cook  and  Palmer  districts  have  supposed 
that  there  may  be  70,000  in  Queensland.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
crude  estimate,  and  may  be  far  wide  of  the  truth."  In  the  case 
of  South  Australia,  as  the  aborigines  in  the  Northern  Territory 
were  not  included  in  the  returns,  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
as  numerous  in  that  Colony  as  in  Queensland.  The  census  of 
Western  Australia  includes  only  those  aboriginals  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  colonists,  and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  greatest  in 
area  of  all  the  Australasian  Colonies,  are  as  yet  nnexplored,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  aborigines  enumerated  in  the 
is  very  far  short  of  the  total  in  the  Colony. 


Eitlmst* 
ttntnxtwoitby. 
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The  Maoris. 


oiiulta 
(Iccrcosiii^. 


The  original  inhabitants  oE  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they 
are  cs,lle>d,  arc  quite  a  different  race.  They  aro  gifted  with  a  con- 
nidcraUe  amount  of  intelligence,  quick  at  imitation,  and  hnv» 
even  to  rashness ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  avaricious,  and  oft- 
times  ferocioua  According  to  the  census  of  1881  they  numbered 
44,097.  Like  the  Australian  alioriginca  they  appear  to  be 
creasing  in  number,  the  census  of  1886  enumerating  only  41,43] 
The  total  in  1887  was  estimated  to  bo  41,969.  It  is  believe 
however,  that  at  the  time  the  colonists  Orst  landed  their  number 
was  fully  120,000. 

It  Ls  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Aborigines  Protectio 
Board  that  there  wore  5,012  aborigines  in  New  South  WiUcsi 
1887,  OS  compared  with  4,893  in  188G.  The  increase,  however,  < 
sists  entirely  in  the  number  of  children,  the  adults,  both  male  an 
female,  fiaving  decreased.      There  were  2,741  half-castea  in  tb 
Colony  in  188G,  and  2,860  in  1887.     Compared  with  the  abovo 
returns,  the  number  enumerated  by  the  census  ap[>ears  small,  and 
shows  that  the  aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  state  I 
out-numbered  those  within  the  bounds  of  civilization. 


Crime*  bihI 
niMortunoi  o( 
native  bUcka. 


It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  osj 
was  of  the  Carribee,  th3  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hotu 
tot,  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  European  colonization  ;  and  the  bb 
have  not  seen  the  white  umn  take  possession  of  their  territory  witb- 
out  many  an  attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  the 
invasion  and  to  avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from 
the  records  of  British  colonization  in  Au.stralia  many  instances  of 
horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  aboriginoa  They  are,  in  fact, 
partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  But  it  mast 
not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people  of  British  origin  who 
settled  ui)on  the  land,  formerly  occu]>ied  by  the  blacks  alone, 
were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least  equalled 
in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  raca  Cunaing 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  struggle: 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  haye  do 


tends  to  make  the  colonists  slow  to  recognize  any  characteristics 
of  ail  opposite  kind  in  the  blacks.  There  w,  however,  eridence  orai  tmditiont." 
from  their  songs  and  tlioir  cherished  traditions,*  that  they  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  some  qualities  in  which  civilized  men  glory 
— such  as  the  power  of  inventing  tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the 
thirst  for  religious  mystery,  stoical  contempt  of  pain,  and  reverence 
for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  The  niamipr  in  which  they 
have  displayed  these  characteristics  presents  such  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  wisilom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading  thoughts,  of 
interesting  and  of  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and  grotesque 
observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions, recourse  must  be  hiid  to  tlu'  suiiimsitien  that  this  race  has 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higlier  civilization,  of  which  they 
have  retained  some  memorials. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEXES. 
The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony 
lias  undergone  little  cli.ango  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  aa 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Percentage  of  Males  and  Females  to  whole  Population. 


• 

Yau. 

MaloL 

Femalcf. 

i 

1S61 

66-67 

43  ^.l 

I 

1S71 

64-67 

45-33 

1 

1881 

54-71 

45-29 

ff 

1885 

55  «7 

44-93 

I 

1880 

55 -OS 

44-!>7 

1 

1887 

60-04 

44-90 

Tlie  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chi<::fly  at  the  ages  Exwwof  malo 
of  from  20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  males 
in  the  prime  of  life,  from   the   neighbouring  colonies  and    the 
British  Islands.     New  South  Wales  is  especially  strong  in  adult 
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nnl*  popoktioa,  asd  the  nnmber  of  bmb  IiiiIwubii  SO  and  SO 
y««n  at  th«  Uat  oenms  eacoeeded  ertn  Victoria,  ^"'^ff'  ihe  latter 
oolonjr  twd  than  a  groaa  population  of  111,000  in  exoeaa  of  Nev 
SoRth  WaW  The  figure*  for  all  the  colonies  ahov  that  then 
waa,  at  the  aaans  of  1681,  a  population  of  619,970  inaleB  faetwaa 
tb*  a§H  named,  of  whom  175,473  were  living  in  Nev  Sootk 
Wales. 

Hale  Poiialation  of  the  Anatralasian  Colonies  between  the 
Ages  of  20  and  50  years. 


OolODy. 


Male  populatkis  99  toH 


New  South  WalM 

Victort* 

N«w  Z4!aU(i<l  

South  Aiiatrmli* 

Uu*«a»laii<l 

TaainanU 

WMtwn  AiwtmlU 

ToUl 


175,*73 

1U8.444 

120.585 

63,545 

62.241 

20.941 

6.741 


619,970 


It  is  oustoumry  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  consider  the  self>| 
mipiOTrtiiig  ages  as  from  20  to  GO  years.  Comparing  the  populi-l 
tion  of  iho  ditTerent  coloniets  at  those  ogea,  the  result  at  the  lastl 
oensus  was  still  distinctly  favourablo  to  New  South  Wales,  tfiougli] 
tbo  aggre^te  was  leas  than  Victoria. 

Male  Population  at  Supporting  Ages,  20  to  60  years,  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies. 


Oolonj'. 

MklepopulatioB  Kioto 
jmn. 

New  South  \V»le*. „ 

Victoria 

200,208 
210,850 
134,993 

New  Zealand  

South  Au-itralla 

7,1,778 

QucriiitUuJ _ 

'|*Mniaiiia     

68,590 
25  798 

Woiteru  Australia , 

8.553 

The  ffreater  portion  of  the  excess  of  male  population  is  in  the  Greater  number 
country  diatncts.     In  the  city  the  disparity  is  not  so  great ;  while  country 
in  the  suburbs  there  is  actually  an  excess  of  females  over  males. 
Taking  the  twelve  years  ended  1887,  the  percentage  of  males  to 
females  in  the  whole  Colony,  and  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  country 
will  be  found  below. 

Proportion  of  Males  and  Females  to  every  100  persons  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Colony. 

aty. 

Suburbs. 

Country  Districts. 

Taw 

•Ddad 
LSI  Doc 

Proportion  to  100 
pononi  liriog. 

Proportion  to  100 
penon*  Ui-tng. 

Pro|iortion  to  100 
persons  living. 

Proportion  to  100 
persons  living. 

f 

Milni. 

Fenulaa. 

Halt*. 

Females 

Mole*. 

Females. 

Hale*. 

Females. 

1876 

54-30 

45-70 

50^3 

49-07 

49-17 

50-83 

55-93 

44-07 

1877 

54-42 

45-58 

51-46 

48-54 

49-30 

50-70 

5«-02 

43-98 

1878 

64-42 

45-58 

51-80 

48-20 

48-99 

Slfll 

56-05 

43  05 

1S79 

54-64 

45-46 

62-36 

47  64 

48-92 

51-08 

56  10 

43-81 

1880 

64-63 

46-37 

52-77 

47  23 

49-09 

50-01 

56-24 

43-76 

1881 

54-83 

46-17 

53-29 

46-71 

49-52 

50-48 

56-39 

43-61 

1882 

64-67 

45-33 

53-43 

46-57 

48  96 

51-04 

56-32 

43-68 

1883 

64-80 

45-20 

54-04 

45-96 

48-73 

51-27 

56-62 

43-48 

1884 

54-82 

45-18 

64-47 

45-53 

48-40 

61-60 

56-65 

43-35 

1885 

55-07 

44-93 

54-82 

45-18 

48-60 

51-40 

67-05 

42  95 

1886 

65-03 

44-97 

55-16 

44-84 

49-19 

50-81 

66-83 

4317 

1887 

65-04 

44-96 

5516 

44-84 

49  97 

5003 

56-66 

43-34 

A  glance  at  the  statement  of  ages  of  persona  returned  at  tbc  .Viretoltho 
census  of  1881,  given  below,  will  show  at  what  ages  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Colony  lies.  There  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
number  of  persons  at  the  different  periods  of  life  ft-om  infancy  to 
old  age — the  only  irregularity  in  the  gradation  being  the  large 
Dumljer  of  males  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  years.     New  South 
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Wales  is  almost  tho  only  colony  which  presents  this  satisfactor; 
view  of  the  ages  of  its  people,  approaching  so  nearly  what  shoali 
theoretically  be  found  in  a  perfect  commutiity. 

Ages  of  People  in  New  South  Wales  at  Census  of  1881. 


Ajfc. 

iUlBt. 

Fcmidai. 

Ago. 

KdM. 

f^ 

Under  5 

5  to  10   

56,160 
49,877 
45,071 
38.109 
40.050 
35,050 
29,361 
27,338 
24,242 
19.426 

54,954 

40,141 
43,408 
37,505 
34,4S1 
25,488 
21,278 
19,067 
15,293 
11,896 

50  to  55  

55  „  GO 

15,649 
9,066 
8,350 
5,134 
3,461 
1,645 
1.277 
1,788 

8.83) 

6,923 

10  ,,  15   

(lO  ,,  65  

15  „  20  

03  „  70 

70  ,,  75   

RlJ 

20  ,,  23 

•?'(flS 

25  „  30  

30  „  35  

35  „  40 

40.,  45 

45  „  50 

75  „  80 

80  and  upwards.. 
Unspecified    

(3 

411,149 

310,31 

Pniniintion  at  The  following  are  the  figures  disclased  by  the  census  of  1841 

18(1,  and  1881  : — 


Population  of  New  South  Wales.                         | 

Year. 

Malm 

FcnuOcs. 

Total. 

1801 
1871 
I  SSI 

198.488 
275.551 

411,149 

152,372 
228,430 
340,310 

350,800 
503,981 
751,468 

^f A  It  SI  AGES. 
The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  ha 
increasing  annually  since  1874  ;  the  year  1887,  however,  forms  «n 
exception  to  the  rule,  and  gives  a  smaller  record  than  either  li 


MARRIAGE  RATE. 


bf  1886.     The  rate  per  1,000  of  population  has  bfsen  declining  Marrisgi!  rata 
dnring  the  last  four  years,  and  1887  presents  a  lower  rate  than 
for  many  years  past, 

^H  Marriages  in  New  South  Wales. 


Tmt. 


1871 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1S77 
187S 
J  879 
\hSO 


ngMated. 


Per  1,0(10 

of  mcaii 

populution. 


Yew. 


MwrUgM 
ngUtiani. 


Par  1,000 

of  mcaii 

Population. 


3,95.1 

7-77 

3.925 

7  45 

4,384 

8  0.i 

4,  .343 

7-69 

4,603 

7  87 

4,630 

7  08 

4,994 

7-94 

.■).317 

8-08 

.■■.,391 

7-80 

5,572 

7-68 

1381 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 


6.284 
6,!M8 
7,405 
7,482 
7,018 
7,811 
7,590 


Mean  for  17  ycora 


8-26 
8-74 
8-87 
8 '49 
818 
7-97 
7  42 

7 '90 


Coroparwl  with  some  European  countries  the  proportion  of 
Burriages  to  the  whole  population  in  tlte  Colony  appears  some-  e,'JJ^,^  '"  , 
•hat  less  than  might  be  nnticip.ateil,  hut  it  will  he  found  that  the  ™""'ric«. 
orcomstances  of  the  countries  where  marriages  are  more  largely 
witcred  into  are  entirely  dissimilar,  and  the  national  habits 
different  from  our  own.  The  highest  Euroiiean  marriage-rate  is 
tound  in  the  dominions  of  two  gr-eat  empires,  Germany  anil 
Austria.  The  ratios  for  Prussia  and  the  rost  of  Germany,  and  for 
Httngary  and  the  other  portion  of  Austria  are  given  separately. 
Their  mean  marriage-rates  since  1870  have  been  declining  year  by 
jear ;  and  reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  the  average  rate 
(oreAch  during  1881-86  was  lower  than  the  average  for  several 
yean  prior  to  1881. 


Mnrriiiga  in 
dam. 


]  The  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  always  much  the 
nine  as  that  of  the  Australasian  Colouicii,  in  spite  of  the  com- V'"'*^ '"'*■ 

I  paratively  few  marriages  solemnized  in  Ireliuid.  The  information 
in  the  following  table  is  taken  from  the  rei>ort  of  the  Registrar- 
eral  of  England. 
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nurrhgef. 


Marriagi»-rate  per  Tbonaand  of  Mean  PopaUtion  in  certain 
European  countrieii. 


Oooiitrie*. 


England  and  WaleB, 

Scotland „..„. 

Ireland    

France    

Spain  

Switzerland  

Italy    

Cierman  Empire    .... 

Pnuiia   

Anitria  

Hnngary    

Holland , 

Belgiam 

Denmark    

Norway 

Sweden  


Meuiof  9u 

}■«*«. 

1S81. 

laa-m. 

8-2 

7-6 

71 

7-0 

4-9 

4-3 

7-9 

7-6 

7-2 

, 

7-6 

6-8 

7« 

8-1 

8-7 

7-6 

S-9 

7-6 

8-6 

8-0 

10-3 

9-9 

8-1 

7-3 

7-3 

71 

7-7 

7-8 

7-2 

6-4 

67 

6-2 

uw. 


18U. 


I8» 


lasB. 


7-7 
7-0 
4-3 

7-4 

6« 
7-9 

7-7 
7-8 
8-2 
10-2 
7-2 
7-0 
7-7 
6-7 
6^4 


7-7 
7-0 
4-3 
7-5 

6-8 
80 
7-7 
7-9 
7-8 
10-2 
7-1 
6-7 
7-7 
6-6 
6  4 


7-5  7-2  7-0 
6-7  6-4,6-2 
4-5  '  4-3  4-2 
7-6    7-6    7-4 


6-8 

8-2 

7-8 
8-0  I 

"■8 
10-1  I 

7i!l 
6-7  ( 
7-8 
6-8 
65  I 


6-9 
7-9 
7-9 
8-2 

'*i 

6-9 
6-8 
7-6 
6-6 
6-6 


6-8 
7-8 
7« 
81 
7-8 

6-9 
8^ 
71 
6-6 


uu- 


7 

cH 

4 
7-1 

"«< 

8-0 

7-T 

7-9 

7-» 
101 

7-1 

«-8 

7-« 

6^ 

6-4 


The  aicana  for  the  series  of  years  prior  to  18S1  are  not  fur  ti 
full  period  of  twenty  years  for  all  the  countries  ubovp  mention 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  ratio  ia  the  average  from  186t  to  188( 
Spain,  1861  to  1878;  Switzerland,  1868  to  1880;  Italy,  1863 
1880  ;  German  Empire,  1872  to  1880  ;  Hungary,  1866  to  168( 
and  Norway,  1871  to  1880.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tl 
above  are  the  ratios  of  marriages  to  population  ;  to  ascertain  ti 
ratios  of  perions  married  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  double  Cl 
figures  in  each  case. 

But  no  one  of  the  European  countries  referred  to  a)x)re  is  I 
'  any  great  extent  similar  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  its  toA 
customH,  or  in  the  j)rosperity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  people.  H 
nearness  of  the  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that 
Australasia  is  accidental,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  two  counUi 
are  very  dissimilar.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  large  exoeii 
female  population,  due  to  the  emigration  of  males,  while  in  the 
coloniea  the  jirepondcrance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  m 
Besides  this,  the  social  condition  of  the  working-classes,  in  e 
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the  least  forward  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  is  much  more 
livanced  than  in  the  British  IslandEi,  the  probabilities  are  therefore 
,tlj  in  favour  of  a  higher  mamage-rate  in  these  colonies. 

The  lowest  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  colonies  is  found  in  Vio-  J 

and  the  highest,  taking  a  scries  of  years,  in  South  Australia,  tovirtorlir 
I  rates  since  1876,  which  will  be  found  hereunder,  show  that 
(average  of  the  whole  colonies  has  been  approximately  7°59. 


_  The  colonies  whose  rates  are  above  the  average,  are — 

SoDth  Auntralis 8-18 

Now  .South  Wales 8-09 

Queensland 801 

T»anumia    7-65 

bose  below  the  average,  are — 

Western  Australia    7*17 

New  Zealand „ 7-03 

Victoria  6-93 


Murfacante 
ot  all  oolonlaa. 


Mean  Marriage-rates  of  tl 

le  Australasian  Coloniea 

^- 

KdwSouU) 
W>1a 

VictorU. 

South 
AtutnUtt. 

Qaocns- 
land. 

Wnrtcm 
Auitnlla. 

Ttinuuila. 

Now 
Zealand. 

B7S 

7-66 

621 

8-49 

7-57 

7-07 

713 

8-26 

tn 

7M 

6'3l 

8-66 

7-57 

6-38 

7-79 

7-63 

(78 

8-08 

e-20 

9-47 

6-98 

6-SO 

7-96 

8-03 

179 

7  80 

6-98 

8-81 

7-49 

7-57 

7-23 

7-60 

80 

7 -OS 

61H 

8-69 

6-97 

7-42 

7 -.38 

6-71 

Bl 

e-20 

679 

8-33 

7-71 

6-60 

7-30 

e-e.-; 

1882 

8-74 

7  09 

8-73 

8-5« 

7-07 

8-03 

7-07 

ISS.3 

8-87 

7  43 

8-49 

8-93 

C-93 

9-01 

0-8-2 

I8.H4 

8-49 

7-3 

8-28 

8-91 

7-11 

7-81 

6-83 

18)« 

818 

7-72 

7-65 

8  ■9-2 

7-80 

7-97 

6-74 

1886 

7-97 

7-84 

6-31 

8.1-2 

7-94 

7-27 

6-02 

1887 

7-42 

7-62 

6-3-2 

8-21 

7-70 

6-99 

6  ■97 

f 

8-09 

6  US 

818 

8-01 

7-17 

7 -OS 

7-03 

As  far  as  thp.se  colonies  are  concerned,  the  fiictors  influencing  FartoM taduenc- 

Injf  marriages. 

the  marriage-rate  are — first,  and  chiefly,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  community  ;  secondly,  the  number  of  marriageable  mules,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  Judged  by  certain  standard  tests, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
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ICWktarcl 


tke  peciod  orer  which  the  compuim 
tibe  hid^  BBurmge-iste  compared  with  some  of  Uiai 


other 


k^hM^elacsaiuI  widowers)  of  marriigo- 
in  New  South  Wsles  than  in  kn]f 
,  Wt,  prapovtioaate] J  to  the  whole  popalation, 
n  Yirtari>,  Taaaania,  and  South  Australia  daring 
IS81.  UbAct  mmaimr  oomlitions  it  would,  therefore,  ba 
to  Mppt—  thmk,  were  it  aflt  for  the  greater  material  pro* 
fuU}  ef  New  Soatk  Walei^  tbe  numge-rates  of  the  reinaininj 
woaM  hftTe  been  kiglMr  tkaa  in  this  Colony.  Sucb, 
WIS  aat  tke  cnc^  for,  ■■  aMntioned  above,  tlie  rate  foi 
K«v  Saatk  Wales  is  exowded  oolj  by  Sooth  Australia,  orer  I 
smei  of  jaua.  TUs  is  daa  dueflr  to  tha  smaller  nutDber  a 
is  tkat  teltmj  wboae  abodes  are  ooBStantly  changing  bf 
ct  the  ex^enoes  o£  their  occnf  tion,  and  to  a  ware  a 
wUch  has  BOW  sal 


IkkiDg  1881,  tke  oalj  jttar  available  for  comparison  of  th 
fW)habiStiw  of  Buriage  in  each  eolooj,  it  will  l>e  seen  that  ihi 
c^BBCefif  —  nis^i  Cor  a  single  wonan  was  greatest  in  QueenslaiM 
where  it  was  ueaftr  twice  that  of  Victoria,  and  about  one-thiit 
grrattr  than  in  New  Sosth  Wales. 

Mamage^rate  per  cenL  of  Single  Women. 


<Mmr- 

"-ST'" 

Cbl«7- 

lUlTi«<|« 

1>wim*nH 

975 

7^IS 

7» 
710 

Westcra  Aastnlia  

Tanoaoim 

Victoria 

6H 
4-M 

Kmt'smU  Waits  „ 

N«w  ZMUad  

Soath  Aastnlia 

The  namber  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  i 
has  atesdily  declined  for  many  years  past  ;   the    proportion 
signatures  made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  I6'96  per  cent 
vhole,  while  in  1S$7,  the   percentage  had  fallen  to  350 
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H 


owing  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy.  The  greatest  number 
f  persons  signing  with  marks  was  recorded  in  the  country  districts 
f'vbe  Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18-9'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  signa- 
Bres  were  so  uiadc,  as  against  13  9  4  in  the  city,  and  10-98  in  th« 
nburlis  of  Sydney.  The  proportion  of  persons  unahle  to  write 
I  still  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis,  though 

is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reihiction  of  the  percentage  from 

(•92  in  the  year  mentioned  to  -t'CS  in  1887. 


Percentage  of  Mai'ks  to  Total  Signatures  of  Persons  signing 
Marriage  Registers. 


r      Tear. 

City. 

Suburbs. 

C0UDt]P>'. 

Colouy. 

*      1871 

13-94 

10-08 

18-92 

id-do 

1872 

11-47 

8-2-2 

1. ->•()<• 

13()2 

1873 

10-::) 

8-3S 

l(J-,-)3 

]4-2<> 

1874 

I0-12 

7 -93 

15-83 

11-90 

1875 

l(»-67 

3-28 

14-21 

12-26 

I      1876 

7  63 

3-.')(i 

16  71 

10-47 

1      1877 

8.10 

5-8.5 

1110 

9-7S 

'      1S78 

710 

4-5y 

021 

8-10 

187i» 

6-42 

4-34 

8-85 

7-53 

1830 

6-o8 

3 -{17 

7-31 

(3  6« 

1881 

5-41 

4  24 

8-34 

0-94 

1882 

6-17 

3  47 

(iOO 

5-(!3 

188.1 

5  00 

4  00 

7-28 

G-10 

1884 

am 

312 

6-77 

5-23 

1883 

3-70 

203 

5  00 

4-74 

1886 

3  83 

1-00 

5  00 

3-93 

1887 

2-8.J 

1-23 

4-G8 

3.50 

Mean. 

7-20 

4-77 

10-48 

8-69 

The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  is  iiii'*nii'.v 
greater  amongst  females  than  males.  Tliis  dis])arity  may  be  duo 
in  some  measure  to  a  dilTerence  in  education  of  the  two  sexes  ; 
bat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  timidity  and  nervousness  on 
the  part  of  the  bride  is  sometimes  the  reason  for  declining  to 
wgn.  In  1871,  the  first  year  shown  on  the  foregoing  Uible,  the 
number  of  women  unable  to  sign  their  names,  who  were  married 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  proportion  fell 
to  i  per  cent,  in  1887. 


s^ 
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taUe  gifCB  the  percentage  of  nudes  and  {imults 
>  RjgMten  ■with  marks  for  every  year  since  1871. 


Tw. 


with  1 
per  ocn^ 


atuta,!* 


ISTI 

M 

l!C2 

11 

i$:3 

n 

1874 

M 

MSS 

M 

ua* 

• 

mi 

t 

m 

T 

w« 

9 

19 
15 
15 
13 
13 
11 
11 
8 
8 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
IS8S 
1888 
1887 


6 

S 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3-8 

3 


7 

8 

6 

6 

S 

5-2 

4-4 

4 


Thm  greai  balk  at  the  amtiBgea  are  solemnized  by  the  d'  < 
a«i«thcki%  the  BiBilMr  of  pccioiis  married  by  rogistrars  in  i  Vt 
In^  aiaapiig  S-M  per  cent,  of  tbe  whole,  daring   the  put 
1 5«an,  and  sbowii^  a  teodea^  to  increase. 

vt  'iianmgm  hj  the  Ckr^  and  at  Registrars'  officer 


T^  I  llHTlacatbr 


Matrlatotl 

muK 


ISTI 

M-48 

S-M 

UIS 

ts-u 

4-87 

ms 

•B-M 

4« 

tSH 

asii 

4-T9 

1«S 

M-tt 

6-44 

HO* 

M1K 

5-94 

un 

98« 

S-07 

tm 

M-19 

5SJ 

w 

M« 

8-97 

t88B 

M-» 

571 

1881 
188t 
1883 
I8B4 
18BS 
1888 
1887 

ATcnge  for 
17  yeua ... 


93-76 
93-75 
93-44 

92  82 

93  30 
93-18 
93-31 


6-24 
6-25 
6-.'i6 
7-18 
6-70 
6-«S 
669 


94-06 


61>2 


A«  nay  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriogn 
I  wrora  e«l«brat«d  by  the  Charcfa  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  marriagea  celebrated 
by  each  of  these  Churdivs  falls  short  of  what  might  hare  b»«n 
anticipated  from  their  strength  as  shown  by  the  censna  This  it 
notic«ably  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
adharanta  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1881  were  37-63 
par  eent  of   tlie  population,  whereas  the  marriagra  solemnized 
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d 


nurrioKo*- 


sccording  to  ita  rites  during  the  year  1887  were  only  1609  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  maniages. 

To  bring  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  Roman  Cathonp 

proper  proportion  they  should  increase  at  least  60  per  cent     It 

plain,  therefore,  that  the  adherents  of  this  Cliurch  either  do  not 

within  their  own  communion,  or  that  they  do  not  undertake 

responsibilities  of  marriage  to  the  same  extent  as  other  mem- 

of  the  community.     The  latter  8U[>position  is  doubtless  the 

;t  explanation  of  the  anomaly.     The  adherents  of  the  Roman 

lolic  Church  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  Colony  ;  and  want 

means  is,  ])erhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  comparatively  small 

Ikomber  of  their  marriages. 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  liy  Mnrriatfoi  i 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  not  so  great, 
ingtheyear  1887,  there  were  celebrated  3,056  marriages  accord- 
to  the  rites  of  this  Church,  being  40'26  per  cent,  of  the  total  mar- 
^hile  the  estimated  percentage  of  its  adherents  was  45 '50, 
gUiDoe  at  the  following  table  will  show   that   tlio   number  of  i 
fes  celebrated  during  1887  by  ministers  of  other  deiiomina- 
not&bly  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  ' 
ilist,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions. 

Marriages  by  Clergy. 


Church  ul 


PrnpnrHon  nf 
iiiarriOKot  t>y 
each  (lenomllUL 
Hon. 


DenoDiliutioii. 


No.  ot 
Kzrrtmgm. 


Charch  of  Engluiil  

Romui  Cktholic 

IWbyterun     

Wade^an  and  Primitire  Methodist 

CoagTcgatioiiml 

Bwtut 

Heorew  , 

Other  Denominatioiia 

Bcgutran'  Offieoi 


3,056 

l,22i 

1,030 

007 

120 
27 
05 

608 

7.500 


ParocnUge 

jl__4^j,^^         to  total 
^^^•^    I  popnlatioii, 
oenaiu  tSSl 


40-26 

1609 

13-57 

1314 

7-06 

1-58 

03« 

1-25 

6-09 


45 -.'iO 

27-fi3 

i)-16 

roi 

0-98 
0-44 
6-30 


S40 
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DirORCES. 
The  Matriuonidl  Causes  Act  was  assented   to  on  the  3rd  of  Maf^MTM 

diasohou 

March,  1873.  From  1875  to  the  end  of  1887,  244  marriages 
have  been  dissolved,  the  largest  nuiuher  ia  any  year  being  thirty- 
two,  during  1886.  The  suljoined  table  shows  the  number  of 
decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriages  granted  during  the  period 
1875-87. 


IHwreo 

Decree* 

Y«ir. 

(or  dissolution  of 

Y«.r. 

for  diMolution  of 

manu^. 

marriaffc. 

1          1875 

9 

1883 

u 

■          1876 

19 

1884 

27 

1          1877 

19 

1885 

23 

1          1878 

11 

IHSG 

32 

1          1879 

10 

1887 

24 

1          1880 
i         1881 

o.* 

15 

TotAl......... 

244 

P          1882 

19 

The  number  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who  married  M»rriai(«« 
again  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  during  the  thirteen  years  which  pcnwm. 
ended  with  1887,  fifty-one  men  and  fifty-three  women,  who  lirnl  been 
divorced  in  New  South  Wales  or  elsewhere,  were  re-married.  The 
largest  number  in  any  one  year  was  sixteen,  which  happened  in 
the  years  1883  and  1886  ;  in  the  former  year  the  numbers  were 
eleven  males  and  five  female.s,  whilst  in  the  latter  there  were  eight 
divorced  persons  of  each  sex  who  re-married. 


Ve»r. 

Ko.  ol  divorced  persons 
re-inarricd. 

Year. 

No,  uf  divorced  penoni 
remarried. 

Uile*. 

KemalM. 

Hkle*. 

Female*. 

1875 

1 
2 

2 
4 

isai 

1884 
1S8.5 
1880 
1887 

Total 

11 

rs 

9 
8 

4 

6 

K      1S76 

■  1877 

■  1878 

■  1879 

■  ]9M 

1 

3 
2 

1 
5 
2 

6 

6 

8 

11 

■      1881 
P     1882 

1 
2 

51 

53 

TOPULATIOX  AND  VITAX  STATISTICS. 


Number  oi  Tlie  average  ntuuber  of  cliildren  bom  to  a  marriage  varies  very 

children  bom 
loi  marriage. 

4  7  2,  as  Bhown  below 


children  bom     jj^^j^  ^^  ^j^^^  colouies,  the  average  for  the  period  1876-1887  beingl 


Colony. 

Avctvgt  number  d 
ohlldrw  per  muiiic>- 

New  South  Wales         

4-78 

4^I8 

4-60 

4-70 

4-80 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

4-32 
5-40 

Average  of  Australasian  Colonies 

472            ' 

The  proportion  of  childi-en  shown  alwve  is  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  hoirdly  so  high  as  might  have 
been  expected,  considering  the  circumstances  of  these  colonies. 
T)io  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  tlie  United 
Kingdom  is : — 

England  and  Wales 4'ie 

Ireland    S4S 

Scotland 4-43 

The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  Iiigh,  which  is 
what  surprising,  aa  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is 
much  higher  than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children 
bom  to  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  import&nt  European  countries  b 
in  France,  where  the  average  is  only  2-98. 


BIMH  KATE. 


BIRTHS. 

Tbe  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  tliis  Colony  is  higlier  than  any  of  Mean  uinnu 
he  other  Australasian  Colonies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
»ble :— 


i,. 

K*w  South 
WalM. 

-Vlotorik. 

South 
AiutnUia. 

Qawm- 
IukL 

WoWenj 
AustnUs. 

TMmiinhfc- 

New 

ZwlWKl. 

1876 

38-55 

33-61 

37-71 

37-48 

33-98 

3011 

41-73 

lS-7 

37-92 

3217 

37-36 

36-75 

33-07 

30-21 

41-28 

1878 

38-50 

32  38 

38-23 

35-73 

31-11 

32-27 

4214 

1879 

38-99 

3218 

38-90 

36-74 

34-38 

32-05 

40-32 

1880 

38-80 

30-75 

38-94 

36-92 

32-35 

32-91 

40-78 

1881 

3813 

31-24 

38-66 

37-19 

33-67 

33-40 

37-95 

1882 

37-37 

30-05 

37-40 

35-85 

35-84 

33-50 

37-72 

1S83 

37-49 

30-23 

37-37 

36-92 

33-87 

34-25 

36-28 

1884 

38-33 

30-89 

38-38 

35-75 

33-84 

35-66 

35-91 

r    1885 

37-64 

81-37 

37-70 

3C-65 

35-21 

35-08 

34-85 

1886 

37-03 

31-23 

35-69 

37-58 

39-31 

34-14 

33-14 

1    1887 

36-42 

32-39 

34-65 

38-09 

37-94 

33-87 

31-71 

Meui    for 
\2ytitLn 

37-95 

31-54 

37-59 

36-80 

34-55 

33-12 

37-82 

The  births  in  New  South  Wales  have  increased  year  by  year  increue 

since    1865,  and  now  exceed   those  of   any  other  colony.     The 

aperiority  in  regard  to  the  number  of  births  rested  with  Victoria 

itil  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in  thta  Colony  exceeded  those 

its  southern  neighbour  by  94.     Since  that  year  the  excess  has 

lually  grown  larger,   till,   during  the  year   1887,   the  births 

ered  in  New  South  Wales  were  more  numerous  than  those 

Bred  in  Victoria  by  4,214. 
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Numbrroi  Thc  number  of  births  registered  in  each  of  the  colonies  forOie 

Urtiis  111  oMcli 

.ninnj-  oi  Deriod  1876-87  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


T«r. 

MewSoutk 
Walat. 

\1ctorU. 

South 
AiutnlU. 

Ouoent- 
IaoU. 

Weivtm 
AiutnUia. 

Thnwda. 

JmbM. 

1876 

23.298 

26,769 

8.224 

6.903 

913 

3,149 

16.16$ 

1877 

23.851 

26.010 

8.640 

7.169 

912 

3,211 

16.8M 

1878 

25.328 

26,581 

8,283 

7.S97 

871 

3.302 

17.770 

1S79 

26.033 

26.839 

9,902 

7.870 

977 

3,564 

18,070 

ISSO 

28,162 

26,148 

10,262 

8,106 

933 

3,739 

19.341 

ISSl 

2S,»»3 

20,145 

10,708 

8,220 

1,003 

3.918 

18,7SJ 

1882 

29.702 

26,747 

10,844 

8,518 

1,089 

4,043 

19.00S 

1S83 

31.281 

27.541 

11,173 

9.890 

1,058 

4,259 

is.a» 

18S4 

33.016 

28.850 

11.847 

10,670 

1,004 

4,578 

10.fttB 

1685 

35.043 

29.975 

12.046 

11,672 

1,200 

4,637 

19,683 

18SG 

36.2S4 

30.824 

11.177 

12,582 

1,406 

4,627 

19,S9t 

1887 

37,236 

3.1,022 

10,831 

13,513 

1,557 

4.736 

19, 1» 

I  chUdreo  In  no  jear,  as  far  as  obsen'ation  extends,  has  the  number  oi 
females  bom  exceeded  the  males.  Tlie  nuniWrs  of  each  sex  bom 
in  New  South  Wales  since  1871  arc  given  below. 


Y«M. 

lUlas. 

1 

Total. 

Ymt. 

FenudOL       Tottl     1 

1871 

10,320 

9,817 

20,143 

1880 

14,424 

13,738 

28.182 

1872 

10.276 

9.974 

20.230 

1881 

14.891 

14,102 

28,993 

1873 

10.952 

10.492 

21,444 

1882 

15,087 

14,615 

20,702 

1874 

11,323 

10.855 

22,178 

1883 

16,014 

15,267 

31,281 

1875 

11,380 

11.148 

22,528 

1884 

17.417 

16,529 

33.016 

1876 

11,791 

11,507 

2.1.298 

1885 

17,039 

17,104 

35.043 

1877 

12,292 

11,559 

23.851 

1886 

18,700 

17,584 

36.284 

1878 

13.082 

12,246 

25,328 

1887 

18.901 

18.335 

37.236  , 

1879 

13,840 

13,093 

20,933 

The  excess  of  males  born  over  females  during  the  past  seventeea 
j-caj-8  has  vmird  from  2W  per  cent,  in  1875  to  683  in  187S,  tliQ 


BIRTHS. 


I  being  4-63  per  cent.     The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
prtion  of  males  bom  to  eveiy  100  feniales  : — 


Year. 

M«le«  boni  tn  uvory 
lOO  females. 

Yeir. 

Ualca  bum  U)  every 
100  fotualut. 

k         1871 

lOilS 

1S80 

ltto-00 

f          1672 

103  (O 

1881 

10.) -Sit 

187.3 

104  38 

1882 

103-23 

1874 

104-31 

1883 

104 -git 

1875 

102-08 

1884 

105 -.17 

187« 

10-2-47 

1885 

104 -HS 

1877 

106-34 

1886 

]00-.^'> 

1878 

106-83 

1887 

103-0(1 

1879 

105-71 

Births  are  more  numerous  in  eprinz  tlian  in  any  otlier  pot-tion  nirtiu  dm 

...  niimorouf  In 

of  the  year,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.     This  is  found  "priiiK. 

(o  he  the  case  in  the  otlier  coloiiiea  of  Austrftla.siii  a.s  well  as  in 

New  South   Wales.     The  following  table  gives  the   number   of 

Lirtlis  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  since  1877  : — 


w 

Slllurh. 

30  Jtuie. 

30  BisptemlKr. 

SI  Decamber. 

1877 

5.620 

5,837 

6,421 

5,973 

1878 

5,962 

6.1t35 

6,976 

e,2-25 

1879 

6,231 

6.591 

7,204 

0,847 

1880 

6,JS90 

7,116 

7.230 

7,2-26 

1881 

6,976 

6.983 

7,514 

7..'>20 

1888 

7.185 

7.273 

7,827 

7.407 

1083 

7.378 

7,755 

8,(X)0 

8,148 

1884 

8,141 

8,443 

9,160 

8,202 

1885 

8,178 

8,508 

9.6S6 

8,701 

1880 

8,451 

8.976 

9.S92 

9,265 

1887 

9,075 

9,183 

9,890 

9.088 

^Separating  the  Colony  into  the  divisions  of  city  of  Sydney,  niru>r»t» per 
l>arb«,  and  country  districta,  it  wUl  be  seen  from  the  following 

able  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand  is  much  higher  in  the 
suburbs  than  in  the  other  divisions.  The  highest  rate  reached 
for  the  whole  Colony  was  39-63,  in  1871,  which  was  also  the  year 
of  the  greatest  birthrate  in  the  city.     The  estimated  maximum 
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AnniulUrUi- 
nle. 


rate  for  the  suburbs  was  reached  in  I8d4,  when  the  births  wml 
48-28  per  thousand  of  the  population.     In  the  country  districts, 
the  greatest  number  of    births  in  proportion  to  the  population 
occurred  in  187 1,  when  the  rate  was  3972  per  Uioasond. 

Annual  Birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales. 


Birth*  per  thonsand  o<  the  popnlation. 

i 

Vflv. 

Oolonjr. 

City  of  Sfdney. 

Suburb*. 

Coaolrjr. 

1871 

39C3 

38-91 

42-62 

39-29 

1872 

38 '44 

36-63 

37-69 

38-96 

1873 

37-99 

38-09 

40-55 

38-44 

1874 

39-29 

37-81 

38-57 

39-72 

187S 

38-53 

37-44 

37-92 

38-86 

1876 

38-65 

88-37 

37-73 

38-74 

1877 

37-92 

3813 

3718 

38-02 

1878 

38-50 

37-61 

38-66 

38-6* 

1879 

38-99 

38-47 

39-84 

38-91 

1880 

38-80 

3716 

40-61 

38-72 

1881 

3813 

35-84 

41-91 

37-70 

1882 

37-37 

34-64 

44-04 

36-29 

1883 

37-49 

33-24 

44-89 

36-45 

1884 

38-53 

34  80 

48-28 

36  «7 

1885 

37 -(M 

31-81 

46-63 

36-21 

1886 

37-03 

31-01 

46-29 

35-32 

1887 

36-42 

30-19 

44-34 

is-os 

Mean    ... 

38-10 

35-88 

41-63 

37  «2 

Exoen  o(  binhi 
orer  deaUu. 


The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  tncreits 
year  by  year,  but  has  fluctuated  Bomowhat,  as  will  be  seen  1 
the  succeeding  table.  In  the  whole  Colony,  during  the  sevens 
years  from  1871  to  1887,  the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,1 
highest  lieing  23,788  in  the  year  1887.  In  the  city  of  Sythnj 
the  least  excess  was  in  1875,  viz.,  489  ;  tlie  highest  in  1887,  wh6 
the  number  reached  1,835.  The  suburbs  show  more  tuufonn 
figures  than  the  city.  The  least  excess  of  births  over  deaths  »1» 
occurred  in  187.'',  when  it  was  1,261  ;  the  greatest  excess  wM 
G,039,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  portions  of  tlie  Colonj, 
in  the  year  just  closed,  1887.  In  the  country  districts  the  nomhff 
ranged  from  9,913,  in  1870,  to  15,914,  in  1887. 


EXCESS  OF  BIETHS. 
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Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths  in 

New  South  Wales. 

T«r. 

Oolony. 

City. 

Suburfai. 

Countiy. 

1871 

13,736 

1,397 

1,718 

10,621 

187-2 

12.782 

1,069 

1.521 

10,192 

1873 

13,833 

1,265 

1,766 

10,802 

1874 

13,526 

1,044 

1,588 

10,894 

1875 

11,757 

4S0 

l,2(il 

10,007 

1876 

12.105 

819 

1.373 

9.913 

1877 

13,982 

1,399 

1.925 

10.658 

1878 

14,565 

1,163 

2.023 

11,379 

1879 

16,733 

1,448 

2,4«t 

12,786 

1880 

16.931 

995 

2,439 

13,497 

1881 

17,457 

1,495 

3,065 

12.897 

1882 

16,886 

1,220 

3,379 

12,278 

1883 

19,032 

1,523 

3,819 

13.690 

188< 

19.726 

1,594 

4,352 

13.780 

1885 

19,761 

1,250 

4,523 

13.988 

I8S6 

21,697 

1,610 

5,250 

14,837 

1887 

23,788 

1,835 

6,039 

15,914 

The  net  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  Het  unoai 
loen  of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2 '25  per  cent,  for  a  period 
itending  over  seventeen  years.     Tlie  rates  of  increase  to  popu- 
tion    from    excess  of    births  over  deaths   in  the   Australasian 
Dionies  are : — 


Colony. 


ew  Zealand  

mth  Australia ... 
ew  South  Wales 

aeensland 

'eatem  Australia 

umania  

ictoria , 


Increuc  per  caiit. 


2-85 
2-32 
2-25 
1-89 
1-80 
1-71 
1-64 


Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  is  considerably  Excess  in  favour 
xger  than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from 
le  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  moi-tality 
mongst  male  children,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  During 
10  seventeen  years  which  closed  with  1SS7,  the  number  of  females 
Ided  to  the  community  by  birth  exceeded  the  males  by  22,119, 
r  17-27  per  cent. 
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lUcKitilnW) 
in  Bydnoy. 


ILLEOITIMACY. 
The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city,  suburbs, 
country  districts,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  Taking 
the  whole  period  over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  percentage  has  increased  tlirooghout  the  Colony,  and  iu  the 
city  and  suburbs,  although  there  has  been  only  a  blight  improve- 
ment in  the  country  districts.  As  regni-ds  the  city  proper,  ilw 
increase  in  illegitimacy  has  been  Btartling. 

Number  of  Illegitimate  Births. 


Ynr. 

aty. 

SuliurU, 

Countty. 

«.^ 

1871 

206 

61 

615 

788 

1872 

182 

66 

668 

Sir 

187.3 

UK) 

86 

604 

8S0 

1874 

241 

88 

606 

93S 

1876 

2ti0 

85 

602 

047. 

1876 

•jm 

88 

696 

950 

1877 

.305 

77 

807 

960 

1878 

317 

IDS 

606 

1,021 

1870 

.389 

117 

700 

1,315 

1880 

411 

150 

665 

1.226 

1881 

42S 

167 

671 

l,2tB 

1882 

440 

161 

660 

1.261 

1883 

4.^9 

237 

etf 

1.318 

1884 

627 

259 

709 

1.405 

1885 

629 

316 

767 

1.C12 

1886 

633 

372 

783 

1,687 

1887 

486 

377 

838 

1,711 

Dividing  the  fifteen  years  which  ended  with  1885  into  quinquen- 
nial periods,  the  average  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
compared  with  the  total  births,  and  with  the  legitimate  childrvu 
bom  during  each  period,  was  for  the  city  of  Sydney: — 


QulnqucnaUl  Period. 


1871-75 

1876-50 

1881-85 

1886 

1887 


} 


PtT  cent,  ot 

Perc«n(.ii( 

total  birth*. 

I^UniUttMtk 

713 

7-70    1 

9-75 

10-93 

12-23 

13-96 

13-90 

10-15     J 

13-13 

1519     1 

* 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


!19 


tbeso  figures  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  iiie£itima-.u 
Is  of  the  community.  That  during  the  post  livo  years 
ill  every  eight  should  have  been  born  with  tlie  brand 
timacy  is  a  stjirtling  revehition  willi  regard  to  social 
.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  very  large 
of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  bui-den  to  tho 
rom  tlieir  birth,  and  it  is  from  such  thut  the  pauper  oa,i«e of  fx^-cw 
on  of  the  Colony  is  largely  recruited.  Happily,  as  regard-s  "h  ui'coii"'.'"'^ 
ty,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appcai-s  from  the  table.  Not  a 
the  women  whose  children  arc  born  out  of  wedlock  in  the 
lally  belong  to  the  suburb.s  or  country  districts,  but  to  what 
does  not  appear ;  possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illcgiti- 
irths  noticeable  in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
who  have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  tlieir  shnine.  Tlio 
of  acconchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum  cei-tainly  give 
io  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number  of  uunian-ied 
whose  confinements  took  place  in  tlmt  institution,  it  is 
IBSonable  to  suppose  that  tlio  suburbs  iiiitl  country  coiitri- 
large  quota. 


Accouchements  in  the  Benevolent 

Asylum 

Sydney 

• 

Xo.  of  Oon- 
IbierocnU. 

Uurtod. 

L'nmarrleil 

Vi-ar. 

.fn.nfCvn- 
flnemenu. 

MuTied. 

ITnaiarricd 

129 

50 

70 

1877 

ICO 

41 

128 

123 

SI 

78 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

121 

44 

77 

1879 

203 

45 

1.58 

102 

4(3 

5G 

1880 

233 

SI 

182 

112 

40 

72 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

95 

29 

66 

1882 

237 

45 

IJH 

117 

54 

ro 

13S3 

210 

33 

177 

102 

S7 

05 

ISSt 

30.> 

84 

221 

107 

27 

80 

1885 

262 

66 

207 

126 

36 

QO 

18S6 

300 

71 

229 

113 

30 

S3 

1887 

257 

7G 

181 

156 

38 

lis 

1 

ff 
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iiicciUinacy  in        Taking  the  citj  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  together,  Uie  nUs  of 

U)t!  clkv  aimI 

suburU.  illegitimacy  during  the  five-year  periods  since  1871,  are  : — 


The  rates  are  much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  city  I 
separately,  and  perhaps  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  ; 
illegitimacy  more  accurately  than  the  table  already  given. 

Dividing  the  illegitimate  births  of  the  whole  Clolony  into 
same  periods  as  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  ais  oomp 
with  the  total  biilhs,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are : — 


Colony  (vnnparcs      Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with 
btiior  couiitrie*.   other  countries,  though  its  rate  as  computed  from  1871  is  higlfl 

than  that  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  or  New  Zealand,  for  the 

period,  though  not  so  high  as  Tasmania. 

Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Total  Births  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  and  United  Kingdom. 

Oouijtry. 


Now  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queeoiland   

TMOuuiia 

New  Zealand    

Enslaod 

IreUnd  

Scotlaod. 


ELLEGITIMACT. 


The  following  figures,  taken  from  Mulhall's  Dictionary  of 
StHtistics,  show  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  various 
countries : — 

Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births. 


Denmark 11-2 

Sweden    ^ 10-2 

Norway  8*5 

(rermany 8*4 

France   7-2 

BelKiam  7'0 

United  States 7-0 

lUly    68 


(^p&in      6'5 

Portugal  6'5 

Canada S'O 

Switzerland  4'6 

Holland    35 

KuBsia 3'1 

Greece  TO 


I 


■ 

Ye»r. 

City. 

Suljurba 

Country. 

Colonjr. 

1871 

6  91 

2-34 

3-53 

3-88 

1872 

6-32 

2-70 

3-80 

4-02 

1873 

(5-49 

3-11 

3-86 

4-14 

1874 

7-72 

3-15 

3-72 

4-21 

1875 

8-22 

2-92 

3-65 

4^ 

i8;e 

9-24 

2-87 

3-28 

4-07 

1877 

8-97 

2-37 

3-52 

4-14 

1878 

9  09 

2-93 

3-28 

4-03 

1879 

10-47 

2-82 

3-72 

4-51 

1880 

11  00 

3-25 

3-36 

4-35 

1881 

11-30 

3-23 

3-34 

4  36 

1882 

11-72 

2-74 

3-28 

4-24 

1883 

11-68 

3-62 

3-05 

4-21 

1884 

12-76 

3-34 

3-21 

4-40 

1885 

13-61 

3-77 

337 

4-60 

1886 

13-90 

4 -no 

3-38 

4-66 

1887 

13-13 

3-91 

3-52 

4-88 

lllegitinwcy  in 
(oreiipi  Mates. 


The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Austria  was  13-9  per  cent,  a 
ratio  much  larger  than  that  of  any  country  includwl  in  the  above 
table.,  the  excessive  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  being 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  laws  enforced  by  the  government 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  regulating  the  age  before  which  a  man 
was  incapable  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage. 


The  rates  for  all  these  colonies  are  smallt'r  than  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  illegitimacy  is  increasing  here,  while 
it  is  decreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Illegitimate  Births — Percentage  to  Total  Births  in 
New  South  Wales. 
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Tir/XS  AND  T  KIP  LETS. 
During  the  year  1887  tUere  was  one  case  of  triplets,  wluli 
occurred  at  WoUongong.  Twins  numbered  310  cases,  comiirising 
294  males  and  325  females,  in  all  G19  children,  one  other  U'ing 
Ktill-bom.  The  number  of  children  bom  as  triplets  and  twins 
fonns  1'67  jier  cent  of  the  total  births. 


TripMi. 

Twin*. 

DUtrlct 

No.o»         „ 

CUM.               "■ 

F. 

Total. 

No.o« 
caaei. 

IL 

F. 

ToW 

Sydney... 
Suburb!.. 
Country.. 

...... 

....„ 

....„ 

25 

84 

201 

27 

73 

102 

23 

210 

167* 
402 

1 

3 

3 

310 

294 

323 

619 

Twins  and  Triplets  bom  in  New  South  Wales, 


Triplet*. 

T»in«. 

Y««r. 

Naol 

CMC*. 

N. 

F. 

Total 

No.  of 

CMM. 

M. 

F. 

TtM. 

1878 

2 

3 

1 

4+ 

106 

195 

197 

392 

1879 

2 

1 

5 

0 

203 

206 

198 

404t 

1880 

224 

230 

218 

44.1 

1881 

4 

8 

4 

12 

224 

219 

227 

446t 

1882 

213 

217 

208 

425* 

1883 

2 

3 

3 

6 

287 

277 

297 

574 

1884 

4 

6 

6 

12 

2S8 

277 

295 

oK 

1885 

2 

5 

1 

6 

306 

ao5 

307 

til-i 

1886 

1 

■  >•    >< 

3 

3 

330 

284 

373 

CS7i 

1887 

1 

3 

3 

310 

294 

323 

i 

IB 

20 

23 

S2 

2,581 

2.504 

2,643 

J 

'  UiHi  itUMioru. 


\  T»o  •tlll-born. 


I  Three  itill-lmm. 


;  Four  atill-l 


cportlf  II  Of 
M  births 


As  stated  in  tlio  foregoing  table,  there  were  2,581   cases 
twins   and   18   cascs  of  triplets  during  the  ten  years   18"! 
The  total   uuuibcr  of  confinements  recorded  in  this  period 


DEATH-RATES  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


310,306.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  120  gave  Twimiinii 

triplets  bom 

birth  to  twins,  and  one  mother  in  every  17,239  was  delivered  of 
three  children  at  a  1>irtli. 

DEATIIS. 
The  number  of  deaths  occumng  in  tlio  Colony  averages  16-53 
for  males,  and  13-99  for  females,  per  thousand  persons,  or  15*40 
for  the  whole  population.  Compared  with  the  death-rates  of  other 
countries,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  reniark- 
nbly  low.  Yet,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  Li  higher  than  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions 
which  pertain  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  mean  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  varies  from  mmh  iicatlT 
11-22  per  thousand,  in  New  Zealand,  to  17-5.3,  in  Queensland, 
and  averages  15-12,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  rate  of 
Victoria.  Four  colonies  are  over  the  nipan  rate: — Nesv-  South 
Wales  with  15--10  ;  Queensland,  N-rji}  ;  Western  Australia,  16-31  ; 
and  Tasmania,  15-93  per  thousand,  -while  three  are  lower: — 
Victoria,  15-05  ;  South  Australia,  14-4-t ;  and  Now  Zealand,  11-22 
per  thousand. 

Mean  Do.ath-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


1      Tbv. 

New 
Bnuth 
Walo. 

VictarU. 

South 
AtuU&Ua. 

Otiecns. 

W«ten> 
Auitnlia. 

Tkamaaift. 

Now 
ZvaliuiiL 

1870 

18-.V2 

17-02 

16-28 

18-82 

14-18 

16-54 

12-68 

1877 

i,-r«n 

1.1-80 

13-99 

17-29 

15-70 

19-!7 

11-47 

1S78 

Hi -36 

15-40 

15-44 

20-41 

14-07 

15-li6 

11-01 

1S70 

14-7<1 

14-63 

14-00 

14  97 

14-4(3 

15-18 

12-4(; 

I. '(.SO 

15 -47 

13-70 

14-85 

13-.^(t 

l.'}-24 

16-12 

11-46 

1881 

1317 

14-16 

14-49 

15-02 

13-80 

14-77 

1113 

1882 

16  12 

1.5 -.W 

15-15 

17-fln 

1416 

15-70 

11  It) 

1883 

14-68 

14-2.3 

14-83 

18-82 

17-fl3 

17-06 

11-45 

1684 

16-14 

14-46 

1 5 -5-2 

2-2-07 

21-87 

13-50 

10.39 

iss."; 

1641 

14-08 

12-47 

19-58 

i7-(;o 

15-40 

10-76 

1880 

14-88 

15-16 

13-52 

lti-65 

2loti 

14-58 

10 -.VI 

18S7 

13-15 

15-69 

12-62 

14  5(1 

17-11 

15-45 

1017 

Xte^LU 

IS  40 

15-05 

14-44 

17  55 

16-31 

15-93 

11-22 

POPULATION'  AKD  TTTAI,  STATISTICS. 


Death -mle  ot 


The  death-rate  of  males  aTerages  in  this  Colony  16-58  per  thon- 
aand,  or  more  than  one-sixth  higher  than  that  of  females.  Tlu> 
deaths  of  both  sexes  will  be  seen  below. 


Deaths,  and  Death-rate  of  New  South  Wales. 

roalM. 

TtouL 

DMth  Rate  per  1,000  «(  UMao  popiUtJei' 

iMT* 

HMkm. 

lUta. 

Fomla. 

Ta4^ 

1871 

3.8S2 

2.525 

6,407 

13-98 

10% 

12-61 

1872 

4.442 

3.026 

7,468 

15-45 

12-66 

14-18 

1873 

4.509 

3,012 

7,611 

15-50 

12-15 

13-98 

1874 

8.022 

3,630 

8,652 

16-35 

14-11 

15-33 

1875 

0,245 

4,528 

10,771 

19-64 

I6W 

18-43 

1870 

«.508 

4,685 

11,193 

19-82 

16-98 

LS-W 

1877 

6,877 

3,992 

9,860 

17-19 

13-90 

15-99 

1878 

6.234 

4.479 

10,763 

17-55 

14-94 

16'36 

1878 

6.062 

4.118 

10,200 

1616 

1310 

U-T8 

1880 

6.638 

4,503 

11,231 

16-76 

13«4 

15--I7 

1881 

6.753 

4,783 

11,536 

16-23 

13  90 

IVIT 

1882 

7.S86 

5,*M 

12.816 

17-45 

14-51 

16-12 

1883 

7,116 

5,133 

12,249 

15-68 

13-59 

14  CS 

1884 

8.325 

5,885 

14,220 

17-24 

14-81 

IKU 

18SS 

8,900 

6,382 

15,282 

17-40 

16-22 

16-41 

1886 

8,501 

6,086 

14.687 

15-76 

13-82 

14-8S 

1887 

7.776 
Mean 

5,672 

13.448 

13-82 

12-34 

1313 

16-58 

13-99 

15'10 

>»tUl 


The  principal  caose  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  a 
found  in  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and 
exposure  attendant  thereon.  Tliis  is  especially  marked  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  Colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  tre 
extremely  numerous,  especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the 
greater  delicateness  of  male  infants  operates  to  increase  the  death- 
rate  as  compared  with  that  of  females.  It  has  l>een  shown  else- 
where that  the  natural  increment  to  the  population  Viy  births  is  in 
the  proportion  of  104-63  males  to  100  females  ;  but,  from  the 
causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population  by  excess 
births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  the 
yean,  1883-7,  this  excess  averaged  15-09  per  annum. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  conseqm 
hirgiT  number  of  male  dcAtlis,  makes  (he  comparison  ajipear 


deaths!              ^                    ^^1 

fciTonrable  to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.     The  following            ^^^^t 

table  has  been  computed  on  the  assumption  thut  the  males  and             ^^^^H 

females  in  the  community  are  equal   in   number,  as   they  soon                     ^M 

would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  ^"^^Ij^j^      ^| 

population  by  immigration.     It  would  appear,  however,  from  the                     ^H 

table,  that   the  extra  proportion  of   males  born   by  no   means                   ^H 

counterbalances  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths.                                         ^^^^H 

lyiale  and  Female  Deaths.                                                ^^^H 

T««r. 

Makdeattu. 

FemiUe 
demths. 

Computed 

If  male  aiid 

fcinoie  i»o|ni- 

Utioii  wen) 

CtJlULl. 

Exwaa  of 

limie  over 
foiimle 
death*. 

1S76 

6.508 

4,685 

5,470 

7S5 

^^H 

1877 

6.877 

3,992 

4,933 

941 

^^1 

1S78 

6,284 

4,479 

5,263 

784 

836                   ^^H 

1879 

6,082 

4,118 

5,081 

96.1 

■ 

1880 

6,638 

4,593 

5,523 

930 

^^H 

1881 

6,753 

4,783 

5,58.5 

802 

H 

^1          1882 

7,596 

6,220 

6,278 

1,058 

H 

■          1883 

7,110 

5,133 

5,884 

751 

1 

^M          1884 

8,325 

5,895 

6.863 

968 

888                           H 

^m          1885 

8,900 

6,382 

7,296 

914 

835                           H 

^m          1886 

8,501 

6,086 

6.911 

855 

■ 

H         1887 

7,776 

5,672 

8,354 

682 

566                             H 

^^^B                        Total  for  twelve  years   .. 

J0,433 

8,699                           H 

V 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  i><»tha  mimt   ^M 

the   quarter  ending   March,   but    the   number  of   deaths  in    the  SLuch  qiurt<ir.^| 

December  quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  for  some  years  haa                   ^H 

exceeded  that  of  the  first  quarter.     The  deatlis  for  1887  show  a                   ^M 

i           m 

Iss 
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Kavrnintlila 
cIumUi  nOoof 


tl<  rati' 
or  hi  Aiti- 
Ihiui 


*Uk 


rery  aadsfactory  decline  from  those  of  the  previous  Tear.  Taking 
the  last  ten  years,  the  deaths  during  each  quarter  of  the  jmt 
were  : — 

Deaths  daring  each  Quarter  of  the  Year. 


Tcu-. 

niUrdL 

SO  Jane 

3Da*iilaDb«r. 

nD«<Mkkv. 

18-8 

2,953 

3,018 

2.336 

2,450 

1879 

2.&57 

S,S63 

2.232 

2,548 

1880 

2,677 

2,621 

2,571 

3.362 

1881 

S,I6» 

2,825 

2.608 

2.934 

1882 

3,485 

3,200 

2.911 

3,130 

1683 

3.125 

3,081 

2,790 

3,253 

1S84 

3.699 

3,602 

3,126 

3.793 

1885 

3,9-2* 

3,750 

3.586 

4.022 

1886 

3.718 

3,720 

3,320 

3.829 

1887 

3,980 

3,302 

2,803 

3..%l 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-rato 

the  Colony  compares  very  favourably  with  the  older  countries  of 

the  world.     Taken  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the  average  deatLs 

per  thousand  of  mean  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  ao<i 

Boveral  of  the  leading  European  countries,  are  : — 

Great  Britain 21-5 

Oermany 27'1 

France 235 

Belgian)  225 

Austria    30'8 

Italy    29-8 

Holland  24  2 

Average 23-63 

New  South  Wales 1540 

Tho  years  in  which  war  raged  have  been  omitted  from 
average  given  below,  Ijut  there  are  many  other  causes  operati 
to  increase  tlie  European  rate,  which  have  not  yet  affected 
colonics.  Chief  amongst  these  are  the  scourges  of  small-pos 
cholera.  .  It  is  not,  thci-efore,  surprising  that  even  the  healtliii 
country  of  Europe  should  have  a  higher  annual  death-rate  than  auy 
Colony  of  Australasia.  Considering  the  favourable  environments 
of  the  population  in  New  .South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise 
not  that  the  diOerence  is  so  great,  but  that  it  is  not  greater.     A 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATHS. 


357 


roin  L-liuiatic  conditions,  wliich  are  most  favourable  here,  the 
ocial  condition  of  the  great  body  of  tUo  peojile  is  far  superior, 
ad  their  occupations  more  healtliful  than  in  Europe  ;  and  were 
t  not  for  the  pitiable  loss  of  infant  life,  the  death-i-ate  of  this 
Jolony   would  not  reach    much  more   than   half    the    European 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  obvious  divisions  of  city,  ^.J!^'."^  ',",^'" 
uburbs,  and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  "uboiiirioii*. 
.cath-rate  of  each  subdivision  of  the  Colony  for  the  years  1871-87 
^ven  in  the  subjoined  table. 


i 


Deaths  in  New  South  Wales,  per  Thousand  of  Population. 


Yeir. 

Colon}-. 

City  of  Sydney. 

gtiburbgi 

Country. 

1871 

I2C1 

20-07 

14-46 

10-63 

1872 

1418 

23-03 

14-15 

1237 

187.1 

13-98 

22-37 

14-63 

1215 

1874 

13  33 

2J1U 

16-59 

13-12 

1875 

18-4-2 

31-63 

21-47 

15-23 

1878 

18-52 

28-87 

20-79 

1(5-05 

1877 

IS-fiO 

2243 

15-13 

14-47 

1878 

lG-30 

25-05 

17-37 

14-44 

1879 

14-76 

23-47 

15-83 

12-82 

1880 

Kl-iV 

27-26 

1910 

12-34 

1881 

1517 

21-50 

17-07 

13-48 

1882 

l(i-|2 

23  30 

18-71 

14-09 

13S3 

14-63 

19-76 

18-6,5 

12-68 

1884 

16-14 

21  36 

21-14 

13-78 

1885 

m-41 

21-53 

21-46 

13-97 

^1886 

14-88 

17-99 

20-15 

12-69 

■1887 

13-15 

15-52 

lU-57 

11-62 

Mean   

15-40 

23-00 

17-84 

13-2fl 

Tlie  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12-61  to  18-52,  rariaiiom  in 

deftlh  ntei. 

k  range  of  5-91  per  thousand.  In  the  city,  however,  the  rate 
varied  between  15-52  and  31-65,  the  range  being  1G-I3  per 
bous&nd  ;  in  the  suburbs,  the  lowest  rate  was  14-15,  and  the 
lighest  touched  21-81,  giving  a  range  of  7-66  per  thousand.  In 
he  country  districts  10-63  was  the  lowest  rate  in  the  seventeen 
and  16-05  tho  highest,  5-42  being  the  range. 


POPULATION  ANT)  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Death-rate. 

Per  1,000  of  nievi  popalallon. 

J 

Hoxitnam, 

Uluiniiun. 

Uma. 

Colony  

18-52 
31-65 
2181 
16 -05 

12-61 
15-52 
14-15 
10-63 

15-40 

CSty  

23  00 

RuVmrlja    

17-84 

13-29 

I 


Taking  the  deaths  of  jiersons  over  5   years  of  age,  the  rata 


DMth-ntooC 

petmnsover         „         ,  ,.,..,,  , 

iymn.  for  tlie  melropoutau  district  and  the  country  are  not  onlj 


favourable,  but  more  equal. 

Death-rates  of  Persons  over  Five  Years  of  Age. 


r  ^wj^i 


Diitricta. 


Per  1,000  o(  mcsn  jKipuUtioo. 


Mkxliniun. 


Minimum. 


Mean. 


Colony  . 
aty  .... 
Suburbs 
Conn  try 


12-78 
19-70 
11-46 

11-71 


8-70 

10-67 

704 

7-97 


10-34 

1531 

0-4S 

9-49 


imuM  of  hlvh 
death-rate  in 
tJIflPMid  luburbs. 


iniant  motiaiit}'      The  citj  maximum  rate  was  in   1876,  and  is  the  disturbing 
clement  in  the  whole  series,  otherwise  the  death-rates  are  partic 
larly  favoui-able  for  these  ages.     Turning  to  deaths  under  5  ye 
which  may  be  generally  termed  the  ages  of  infantile  life,  the  chid 
factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be 
found. 

Death-rates  of  Children  under  Five  Years  of  Age. 


Dletricta. 


Pur  l.MK)  of  uicui  popuUtlon. 


Muduinni. 


Ulnimom. 


Maui. 


Colony  . 
City  ... 
Suburbi 
Country 


5.3  •B4 

105-64 

86-99 

40-37 


32-56 
50-50 
46-02 
24-00 


MORTALITT  OP  3IETR0P0LIS. 


The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one. 
The  minimum  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  suburbs  axceeded  the 
oaximnm  rate  of  the  country  by  about  14  per  cent.,  and  the 
oiuimuni  of  the  city  exceeded  the  country  njaximutu  by  over  25 
>er  cent.  The  mean  rate  of  the  country  was  not  half  that  of  the 
nburbs,  nor  more  than  47  per  cent,  of  the  city  rate. 

HHien  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  country  districts  are  j,,j„^ 
lonaiderod,  the  distance  sick  persons  are  removed  from  the  com-  JU'"^']||''„"' 
lorts,  and  even  the  necessaries,  which  sickness  demands,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  iidults  and  childroii,  will  best  be 
imderstood.  No  more  potent  argument  could  be  advanced  as  to 
the  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  statement  of  the 
detth-rates,  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 


i. 


Jl  satisfaction,  however,  in  regard  to  the  low  death-rate  is  iieathraU!< 

...  ,  T.  «j.  1,     ^  1-1     fhililrfn  lowont 

confined  to  the  country  districta  As  tar  as  Sydney  and  its  lu  am  louutiy. 
sabnrbs  are  concerned,  there  is  no  cause  for  congratulntion  ;  on 
the  contrary,  tlie  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years  drop  into 
the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the  civilization  of  the 
Colony.  In  1875,  out  of  every  thousand  children  under  5  years 
of  1^  in  the  city,  nearly  106  died  during  the  year.  Nor  does  that 
year's  record  stand  as  a  solitary  warning  of  the  results  of  disease 
tad  neglect,  for  five  years  afterwards  the  number  of  children  who 
ilied  oat  of  every  thousand  was  no  less  than  96,  and  taking  the 
irhole  period  embraced  in  the  table,  the  death-rate  of  children 
ler  5  years  was  72  per  thousand. 


u^ei 


ming  to  the  suburbs,  which  most  persons  have  been  accus-  i)cntiir»tc in 

the  suburb*. 
omed  to  look  upon  as  healthy  retreats  from  the  confinement  of 

iie  city,  the  case  is  still  more  alarming.     It  may  be  true  that  the 

ieath-rate  of  infants,  taken  for  seventeen  years,  is  less  than  in 

he  city,  but  t)ie  hope  of  the  city  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  salubrity 

OS  steadily  improved,  and  may  continue  to  do  so,  while,  in  regard 

9  the  suburbs,  the  death-rate  has  been  steadily  growing.     At  the 

oencement  of  the  seventeen  years'  period,  the  suburbs  could 


ropnjLTiox  ASH  vital  statishcs. 


"iCHC  a  S<ss}t-Tkt«  of  one-third  leas  than  the   citjr ;    now  it  ia  j 
tf    oasa^iTKior  lif^ter.     The  foUoring  qninqnennial  table  has  been 
ccniLTufi  is:  iewr  to  iHitsavte  the  gradual  change  which  has 
iNKTcnc  saw-  I'^Tl : — 


I>»tl-nse  d  2sem-  Sonth  Wales  in  Qninquennial  Periods. 


?KM-&>. 

Cjimr- 

aty. 

Solmta. 

C(mnti7. 

ABapr$. 

:jr:-T? 

u-se 

at-98 

16-26 

1270 

:ic*-* 

]«]« 

2»-«* 

17-66 

14-02 

JiSI-SJ 

W\» 

•m       ' 

19-48 

13-60 

liSS 

14-JiS 

K-W 

2015 

12«9 

issr 

131S 

1552 

16-57 

11-62 

'>~:-~5 

]*-!« 

I5-S« 

8-77 

9-29 

tJ.'V-S.'' 

1*  — 

I«^ 

9«2 

9-89 

:*i:>s5 

h'k4C 

I4-$l 

10-31 

9-61 

IS* 

♦-St 

ism* 

11-01 

9-08 

ISJC 

Sie 

M«7 
rmderSfon. 

9.5S 

8-39 

•;>".  75 

»-» 

75-SJ 

S6-01 

30-37 

■^"■^^s: 

♦t  *: 

S>:4 

74-OG 

36-32 

".SS.-SS 

«*-,v» 

f:« 

76-63 

35-96 

:nn.- 

*.- 4e 

a^-si 

74-9-2 

34-03 

:s>: 

S>*!: 

w-.v 

57-05 

30  82 

"Jt»V«V«IV>U    i» 


A  :ti-.;irii"  If  ;-.-.-.vr.-Tt~f-:  ciaj  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of 
;>.!'  »-i;\ .  K-;i  :oc  *c;"*  <^'«■e^  ii,d  uzder  5  years.  In  the  country, 
vi  ;t>.-.j:  :hi-  ::-.:»-r::-.o«.i-li:<>  jvricvi.  the  rate  showed  an  increase,  particu- 
".*r.y  *;-;o.Vir5.5  ir.f*:-.:  lives :  b-j:  tie  third  qninqaennial  periotl  is 
»v.*rk<M  l>y  a  sligh;  recovery,  which  is  qtiite  eclipsed  by  the 
stjikir.;:  dtvline  ia  the  dea;h-ratos  of  15S6  and  1SS7.  As  regards 
the  *uburl<s.  the  sigr.*  arf  not  so  ass-aring.  for  although  a  consider- 
ab',0  iiwprvweiuent  is  manifest  in  1SS7,  the  rates  of  1SS6  and  tlio 
pry«\  ious  dve  years  arv>  njuch  higher  than  in  the  two  preceding 
quisujueuuial  iH^ricils  :  and  during  16S6  and  1SS7  the  death-rates 
of  |v«-stvas  under  5  years  were  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
city  or  the  country.     The  following  extendeil  tables  show  the  prxH 
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, portion  of  children  under  5  years,  and  of  i)ersoiis  over  that  age  Desthntc  of 

■who  died,  as  compared  with  the  'whole  population  : — 

and  over  6  yuan. 

^p)eath-rate  in  New  South  Wales  under  and  over  Five  Years 

~                 of  ago  per  Tliousand  of  Mean  Poj^ulation. 

Ymt. 

Children  under  5  yean. 

Ferswu  over  6  jevrt. 

Osloay. 

aty. 

Suburba.  Country. 

Colony. 

City. 

SubarlM. 

Coontry. 

1871 

32-50 

65-35 

47-57 

24-00 

8-70 

12-87 

779 

7-97 

1872 

3716 

69-26 

46  93 

29-58 

9-6S 

14-89 

7-64 

9-31 

1873 

32-97 

69^1 

46-02 

25-84 

10-28 

15-79 

8-53 

9-44 

1874 

41-37 

76 -SI 

5913 

32-07 

1031 

16-30 

8-65 

9-38 

1875 

i>3-64 

105-64 

80  33 

40-37 

11-81 

19-43 

11-23 

10-35 

_487a 

49-G6 

86-55 

80-71 

38 '52 

12-78 

19-70 

11-02 

11-71 

^0877 

44-41 

67-42 

61-56 

37-83 

10-47 

15 -38 

7-91 

9-98 

1878 

40-39 

82-08 

73-91 

3l)-77 

10  61 

10-20 

8-85 

9-71 

1870 

42-75 

CO -34 

67-13 

33-88 

9-90 

IG-.'JS 

8-22 

8-97 

1880 

45-83 

95-30 

86-99 

31-62 

10-21 

16-61 

912 

9-07                         Jj 

1881 

43-63 

6179 

71-00 

35-21 

10-25 

15-42 

8-94 

9-52                  ^^M 

1882 

48-61 

70-27 

74-93 

36-66 

10-86 

16-38 

9-90 

1000                   ^^H 

188.-) 

43-46 

05-32 

73-48 

3312 

9-75 

13-11 

10  02 

000                  ^^M 

1884 

48-92 

71-49 

82-22 

3C-98 

10-60 

14-26 

11  25 

9-68                 ^^1 

1886 

49-86 

69-59 

81-50 

37-84 

10-86 

U'S6 

11-46 

^^1 

1886 

43-42 

60-91 

74-92 

34  03 

a-so 

12-02 

11-01 

9-08                          I 

1887 
Mean... 

38fl6 

50-60 

67-05 

30-82 

8-92 

10-67 

9-58 

8-39                          ■ 

43-90 

7219 

68-56 

34  01 

10-34 

15-31 

9-48 

9-49                          1 

The  following  tables  give  the  number  of  children  under 
dying  in  the  city,   suburbs  and  country  ;  and  the  numl 

1  year  vniht  of         V 

I'hililrcn  under     ■ 

)er  per  i  year.              ■ 

tbouHand,  as  compared  with  the  iiiths.     This  latter  ajiprox 

mately                        H 

represents  the  proportion  of  cliildrtti  Iwrn  who  died  within 

a                         ^^fl 
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H  Ijoast  a  death-rate  of  one-third  less  tlian  the    dtj-jj 

CompariKii  ol     considerably  higher.     The  following  quin(|aennial  table 
pcrinii.'  '         compiled  in  order  to  illustrate   the   gradual    change 
occurred  since  1871  : — 

Dcath-mte  of  New  South  Wales  in  Quinquennial '. 


(^tnqueimUl 
n»eurd5. 

Colony. 

City. 

Snburbt. 

All  aga. 

18-1-73 

141)0 

24-58 

10-26 

IS70-80 

10113 

25-42 

17-66 

1881-85 

15-70 

21-41 

19-48 

1886 

14-88 

I7-99 

20-15 

1887 

1315 

15  52 
Over  5  ytam. 

16-57 

1 

1871-75 

10-16 

15-86 

8-77 

1870-80 

10-77 

16-85 

9-02 

18S1.85 

10  46 

14-81 

10-31 

I8SC 

l)-86 

12-02 

11  01 

1887 

8-92 

10-67 
Under  5  years. 

9.58 

1871-75 

39-54 

75-33 

56-01 

187B-80 

4G41 

80- 14 

74-06 

1 88 1-85 

46-50 

67fi9 

76  63 

]8Sti 

45-42 

60-91 

74-9-2 

1887 

38-66 

50-50 

57  05 

itiiprovomcnt  In      A  remarkable  improvement  may  he  noticed  in  the  i 
fltj-  rate.  ' 

the  city,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.     In 
during  the  intermediate  period,  the  rate  showed  an  incr 
larly  amongst  infant  Uvea;  but  tlio  third  iiuinqucnn 
marked    by    a  slight  recovery,   which  is  quite    eclip 
striking  decline  in  the  death-rates  of  1886  and  1687. 
the  suburbs,  the  signs  are  not  so  assuring,  for  althougll 
able  improvement  is  manifest  in  1887,  the  rates  of  It 
previous  five  years  are  much  higher  than  in  the  twd 
quin<{ucnnial  periods;  and  dui-ing  188G  and  1887  tbe^ 
of  persons  under  5  years  were  considerably  higher 
city  or  the  country.     The  following  extended  tables  i 


3*1 


orer  tliAt  age  Dwih-nte  at 

pcnoai  nadrr 
—  and  over  i  ymit. 


■ad  over  Kre  Yens 


imnrtjmn. 


■T- 

<a»r. 

1 

air. 

Sabarta. 

OooDto-. 

i 

' "  ;     ■   1 

36 

65-S 

<7-s;{ii-« 

373 

tUfl 

779 

7-97 

16 

»-96 

4C-9S     SMS 

MB 

14-80 

7-64 

9-31 

97 

»-»l 

6i-e    S-M 

M« 

U-79 

8-63 

9-44 

37 

7B-S1 

9V-1S 

mn 

IMI 

16«> 

8-65 

9-38 

6t 

105-M 

fl»S 

4M7 

ll-Sl 

13^ 

11-23 

10-35 

C6     M-S 

am 

SfrflS 

1»TO 

W^O 

11-02 

11-71 

«    cr^tf 

«l-96 

37-a 

UK7 

1S-S8 

7^1 

9-98 

«!»« 

7S-»1 

wtn 

10-51 

16-20 

8-86 

9-71 

K5,  60-34 

•713 

31-88 

•-M 

16-35 

8-22 

8-07 

Ml     9S-30 

j 

86-M 

31-tf 

10-21 

16-61 

9-12 

9-07 

M     61-79 

n-oo 

35-21 

10-25 

15-42 

8-94 

9-52 

m;  To-ar 

74-M 

36-6S 

10-86 

16-38 

9-90 

10-00 

M,  6-32 

73-« 

31-12 

9-75 

1311 

1002 

9-00 

M|n« 

82-22 

36-98 

10-60 

14-26 

11-25 

9-68 

M:«-S» 

81^ 

37-84 

10-86 

14-86 

11-46 

;     9-S9 

MJ»«1 

74-S2 

34-03 

986 

12-02 

,   11-01 

9<>S 

b«y» 

S7-05 

30-82 

8-92 

10-67 

'     9-58 

sa» 

P»(«-» 

1  68:56 

34-01 

10-34 

15 -31 

'     9-4S 

1 

9-4S 

give  the  number  of  children  under  I  rear  i^,,^^ 
^•t|,  nborlia  and  country  ;  and  the  numl>er  i*r  t  f, 
Iwith  the  births.     This  latter  approximate!*' 
I  of  children  bom  -who  die<l  within  a  J* 
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Deaths  of  Children  under  One  Year  of 

-Age. 

■  -1 

Colony. 

City. 

SuburtM. 

CounUI^^I 

Yew. 

1 

Total. 

far  1,000 
btrtba. 

Total. 

Per  1,000 
blrthi. 

TuUL 

Per  1,000 
btrttu. 

TouL 

Pttxm 

Uitta. 

1871 

1,812 

80-9 

467 

156-7 

318 

122-2 

1,027 

TO. 

1872 

2,116 

104-4 

607 

176-1 

339 

1391 

1.270 

a5<i 

1873 

1,985 

92-5 

487 

158-8 

341 

123-4 

1.157 

740 

1874 

2,4-28 

109-4 

588 

188-4 

403 

144-8 

1.437 

ss-i 

1875 

2,695 

119-6 

613 

193-8 

461 

158-5 

1.621 

OS'4 

1876 

2,629 

112-8 

561 

169-4 

521 

170-3 

1,547 

91-3 

1877 

2,785 

116-7 

562 

165-3 

476 

146-6 

1.747 

101-5 

1878 

3,126 

123-4 

650 

186-5 

591 

100-8 

1.885 

IOS'7 

1879 

2.886 

107-3 

612 

164-7 

694 

143-2 

1,6H0 

8S<I 

1880 

3,200 

113-6 

785 

210-1 

821 

177-7 

1,594 

80-4 

1681 

3,341 

115-2 

608 

162-5 

836 

161-6 

1.897 

94-4 

1882 

8,897 

131-2 

737 

196-3 

1,028 

174-9 

2,132 

106-J 

1683 

3,590 

114-7 

668 

177-8 

1.012 

154-S 

1.910 

00-9 

1884 

4,285 

128-2 

769 

188 -2 

1,272 

164-2 

2,244 

101  ■« 

188A 

4,596 

1311 

780 

200-7 

1,512 

180-4 

2,304 

101-1 

1886 

4,635 

127-7 

702 

183-1 

1,573 

169-2 

2.860 

101-9 

1887 

3,945 

105-9 

573 

151-7 

1,317 

136-6 

2,055 

8S-3 

Mean... 

114-2 

178-1 

154-6 

92-0 

Deatlia  of  Children  under  One  Year  per  Thousand  Births,  in 
Quinquennial  Periods. 


Qulri(|Uc'nnlal 
period. 

Oolonj-. 

aty. 

Saburb*. 

SISISL  1 

1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886 

18S7 

103-16 
114-72 
123-68 

127-74 
1U5  94 

174-76 
179-20 

184  70 
IS3-10 
151-71 

137-56 
150-72 
167-18 
169-23 
136-57 

83-24 
02-98 
OS -84 
101^ 
86-29 

I 


lotut  mottellty 
er  In  towni. 


The  experience   of  the  United  Kingdom   shows   that   infant 
mortality  is  always  higher  in  Inrgo  towns  than  in  the  coantryS 
districts.     The  experience  of   thi.s  Colony  is   somewhat  similar. 
But,  thougii  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  favourable  . 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  nro 
sarily  the  case  here.     In  sparsely  scattered  oonimunities,  such 
the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is  freqnentlj 
impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles  which  in 
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towns  are  considered,  and  rigbtly  so,  almost  necessaries  of  life. 
Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  wLicli  seem  incidental 
to  towns,  the  death-rate  of  children  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  be,  so  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  country 
than  in  the  city.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident,  from  the 
tables  given  abova  Compared  with  the  other  colonies,  and 
England  and  France,  the  rates  of  New  South  Wales,  nevertheless, 
seem  very  favourable. 

Death-rates  of  Children  under  One  Year  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies,  England,  and  France. 


CountO'. 


Denths  of  children  under 
1  ycor  iwr  1,000  hirth*. 


Kew  South  Wale« 

,,         „  country  districta 

Victori*.. 

Soath  AostralU... 

Qaeeiulani} 

Mew  Zenland  

Tasmania  

England  and  Wales 

France 


114-20 

91-97 

12.1-80 

HS-dO 

i2s-',ir. 

98-30 
l(M-65 
14600 

157-00 


The  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  country  districts  is  lighter  than  Compartfon 

favourable  to 

that  of  any  country  included  in  the  above  table  ;  and,  in  point  of  New  south 
health,  the  Colony,  taken   as  a  whole,   is  surpassed  only  by  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zealand. 


The  general  salubrity  of  the  Colony  may  be  taken  as   well  OoionycompuM 
established,  and  if  tho  deaths  of  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  other  cauntrioa. 
amongst  young  children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  country. 

The  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise  from 
natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
Bitnation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configui-ation  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  drainage  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish 
hand  has  bestowed,  is,  however,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or 


i 


nluit  death- 
ntc  ill  the  city 
armcrly  higher. 
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polluted ;  for  looking  through  the  causes  of  death,  the  conclasiun 
is  inevitable  that  no  small  ]Mirt  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  iU 
suburbs  arises  primarily,  or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sauitar; 
precautions  might  avert. 

As  far  as  the  city  proper  is  concerned,  its  infant  death-rate  vu 
high  twenty  yeara  ago,  and  has  been  more  alarming  than  at 
present ;  but  once  roused  to  a  recognition  of  the  insanitary  state 
of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  began  to  desert  its  sewerless  streets  for 
the  healthful  districts  round  about,  And  thus  the  suburbs  wen 
gradually  formed.  In  1871,  the  mortality  in  the  suburbs,  amongM 
children  under  f),  was  47'57  per  thousand  ;  it  1880  it  reached 
8C'99,  but  this  was  one  of  the  years  in  which  the  metropolis  waa 
visited  by  an  epidemic  of  measles.  In  1887  it  was  5705,  which 
though  far  below  the  average  annual  rate  (68 '56)  since  the  first 
mentioned  year  is  in  excess  of  the  city  rate ;  so  that  instead  of 
being  healthier  than  the  city,  as  most  persons  stUl  imagine,  the 
suburbs  of  Sydney  exhibit  on  the  whole  a  much  higher  death-rate. 

In  1875,  Sydney  was  troubled  by  an  extraordinary  visitation  of 
sickness,  which  took  the  form  of  an  epidemic  of  measles.  A  laig? 
number  of  children  died  from  this  disease,  and  many  of  the  sufferers 
■who  werfl  recovering  were  so  susceptible  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia, 
dian'htua,  and  convulsions,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ordeal 
through  which  they  liad  already  pas.sed  these  diseases,  in  many 
instances,  caused  a  fatal  teiTiiination.  A  considerable  number  of 
deaths  were  also  attributed  to  scarlatina  during  1875.  On  the 
whole,  the  mortality  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  was  so 
great  that  their  numbers  were  literally  decimated  ;  for  out  of 
23,327,  then  living  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  2,177  died  during  the 
year.  From  that  terrilile  visitation  the  city  has  to  some  extent 
recovered,  but  the  suburbs  have  not  entirely  regained  their  norma 
state.  In  the  years  prior  to  1875  the  death-rate  of  the  city  waoi 
about  20'0  per  thousand  greater  than  that  of  the  suburbs,  but 
1887  the  suburban  death-rate  of  children  under  5  years  waa  C'55 
per  thousand  higher  than  the  city, 
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In  spite  of  its  apparently  high  mortality,  compared  with  several  syiinoy  coin- 
otber  Australian  capitals,  the  result  is  genei-ally  favourable  to  otiicr  csiiiu », 
Sydney,  and  considerably  below  that  of  the  chief  European  cities. 

Death-rate  per  Thousand  of  the  chief  Australasian  and 
European  cities. 

AustralasMti. 

Adelaide 19-2        Melbonme  20-0 

Hobart 23-2        Brisbane 198 

Sydney    20-5        Wellington 15'8 


United  Kingdom. 


Manchester 29-9 

Dublin 29-6 

Liverpool 29'1 

Salford 27S 

Newcastle  266 

Sheffield  25-8 

Birmingham   24-4 


Glasgow 24"2 

Bristol  23-7 

London   22-8 

Plymouth   22-3 

EdiuburKh 20-8 

Portsmoulh    20'2 


Continental  Europe. 


St.  Petembarg   ..  35-2 

Madrid    38-3 

Buda-Pesth 34-2 

Milan  291 

Vienna 29-2 

Paris    26-3 

BerUn 264 

Rome  261 


Leipsio 26-1 

[Stockholm  24-6 

Brussels 22-6 

Amsterdam 34 '3 

Venice 22-7 

Copenhagen    22'1 

Geneva 21-2 

Christiania 18'4 


This  Ii.st  is  fairly  representatii-e,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for 
Sydney  is  swollen  by  the  death  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose 
lives  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 

^H  CA  USES  OF  DEA  TH. 

I  The  system  of  classifying  causes  of  death  proposed  hy  the 
\  late  Dr.  William  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Mai*c 
d'E-spine,  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
ooloaiea  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  witliin  the  last  few 
years  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  aiTanged  by  Dr.  Williinn 
ig!e,  Dr.  Farr's  8Ucccs.sor  at  the  General  Register  Office,  London, 
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upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  of  classification  determined  npon  %  t 
joint  connuittec  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaiii, 
London ;  and  whilst  this  latter  includes  a  few  important  deriit 
tious  from  the  former,  the  changes  on  the  whole  are  in  the  din«- 
tion  of  more  extensive  exemplification,  so  that  the  adminhlt 
system  of  Dr.  Farr  stUl  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  new  daadfi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  during  the  year  1887  at 
here  given  ;  those  for  the  metropolis  and  the  country  districU 
being  recordo<l  separately.  For  pui-posea  of  comparison  the  caosei 
of  death  ns  far  back  as  1881  have  been  re-arranged  in  cUmm 
according  to  the  new  and  improved  system,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  table  immediately  following  the  death-roll  for  1887. 

Classification  of  Fatal  Diseases  in  Sydney  and  Suburbs,  and 
proportion  per  cent  of  Deaths  from  each  cause — 1887. 


Clui. 

QkUM*  of  DcOb. 

Uniicr  i  Yoan. 

OrcTD'Yean. 

TotaL 

tioei* 
oal 

lUl^ 

Female. 

UbIb. 

Female. 

L 

•Specific  Febrile,  or  Zy- 
motic diseases    

266 
4 

24 
111 
121 
620 

M 

195 

276 

it 
95 
95 
54.3 
25 

166 

m 

2 

a& 

420 

45 

786 

205 

22 

126 
7 

16 
331 

70 
643 

S3 

14 

S40 

18 

M 

957 

331 

2,592 

317 

3»7 

1515 

n. 
in. 

Parasitic  d  iseasea    

nietic  diseaaeB     

M 
lO 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

Constitutional  diseases. 
Developmental  diseases 
Local  diseases  

17-a 

44>-7( 

VII. 

VIII. 

Violence    

Ill-duHned      and      not 
specilied  causes 

6-7« 
71« 

All  causes  

1,375 

1,223 

1,6S8 

1.2C0 

5,546 

100  KM 

METROPOLtB. 

Clais  I. — Specific  Febrile,  or  Zymotic  Diteasfg. 

Order   I.    AfiamtrUic  Di/Knttii. — Small-pox,    13;    measles,   44; 
fever,  44  ;  whooping  cough,  43  ;    diphtheria,  62  ;    cerebro-apiual  fever,  I  ; 
simple  and  ill-defined  fever,  2 ;  tyiilioid,  enteric  fever,  191. 

Order  2.  J>iarrhoeal  Diteans.—Cholen,  18;  diarrhoea,  318 ;  dysentery,  I& 
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FATAL  DISEASES. 


Order  3.  Malarial  Duea»t». — Remittent  fever,  3.  Fcbrilo 

Onier  i.  Zoorjnunui  Z>i»«(UM.— None.  disBaiws. 

OrJer  5. — V'emrtcU  Di»taite». — Syphilis,  43;    gonorrhoea,   itrioture    of 
BreUirs,  5, 

Order  6.   Stjitie  IHntatt*. — PhagedienA,  2 ;  erysipelas,  9 ;  pyivmia  scp- 
9  ;  paerperal  fever,  15. 


Clasa  II. — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Tbmsh,  S ;  hydatid  disease,  9  ;  worms,  Sic,  1. 

CUus  III. — Dielie  Diseases. 

Starvation,  want  of  breast  milk,  43 ;  intemperance — (aj  chronic  alco- 
hoUnn,  37  ;  fbj  delirium  tremens,  13  ;  surfeit  (over-eating),  1, 

Class  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases. 

Itheamatic  fever,  rhenmatiam  of  heart,  11  ;  rheumatism,  22  ;  gout,  4 ; 
Dccr,  143  ;  tabes  mesentcrica,  117  ;  tubercular  meningitis  (hydrocephalus), 
t;  phthisis,  513  ;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  kc,  41  ;  purpura, 

norrbagic  diathesis,  7  ;  auimnia,  chlorons,  leucocythiemia,  14  ;  diabetes 

iitua,  13. 

CUus  V. — Developmental  Diseases. 

PreiDatnro    birth,   169 ;   atelectasis,  7  ;    cyanosis,  13 ;   spina  bifida,  I  ; 
imperforate  anus,  5 ;   deft  palate,  4  ;   other  congenital  defects,   17 ;  old 
t,  113. 

Class  VI. — Loeal  Diseases. 

Ortlar  1.  Dintwini  of  the  Xttn'ou/i  l^yitcm. — laflammation  of  the  brain  or  Local 
ita  raembnuiea,  121  ;  apoplexy,  130;  softening  of  the  brain,  20;  hemiplegia,  <"»«»■«•• 
brain  poralyaia,  S3  ;  paralysis  agitans,  1  ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane,    28 ;    chorea,    3 ;    epilepsy,    30 ;    convulsions,   240 ;    laryngismu* 
•tridalns,   1  ;   idiopathic  tetanus,   12 ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of   the   spinal 
cord,  22  ;  others,  28. 

Order  2.  DiteoMs  cf  the  Orv/niw  of  .?/i<ciW  SfTuc. — Otitis,  otorrhopa, 
ilitcisin  of  the  ear,  6  ;  opistoxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  3  ;  ophthalmia,  disease 
of  the  eye,  1. 

Order  3.  DinrjiM*  of  the  Circulatory  Sy»tem. — Eudocarditis,  valvular 
distoM,  82  ;  pericarditis,  7  ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  3  ;  angina  pectoris,  7  ; 
•nteope,  21  ;  onenrism,  28  ;  senile  gangrene,  2;  emlmlism,  thrombosis,  5  ; 
htnt  diaeaM  (oodefincd),  193. 
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(M(r  4,  Dutmaa  tf  li»  Jkafiimtory  Synttm. — LaryngitU,  23;  croap, 
daaaaa  of  iary>z  aad  taebea,  2 ;  emphysema,  utlinu.  It ; 
SiS ;  |HMii»iiirn.  IM ;  eoogestion  of  the  lungs,  57  ;  l>leuriij', 

18; >B^  ri  III  tMdtfatj),  n. 

Oris  &  i»iiii  ^  tl<  /KyolH*  Sy«<ciii.— StomatitU,  5 ;  dentition,  | 
ISl  :  are  tkrokt,  ipaamj,  S ;  dyipepok,  i  ;  hivmatamesis,  1  ;  nwlKoa. ! 
iommmtit  tke  itiin  fc.  45;  cateritia,  271  ;  ulceration  uf  iuteatinei,  10;  { 
SiBi,  olaliaetiaa  of  liitmliix  .  SI  ;  ctricture  or  atran^Ution  of  intettist,  | 
I  :  wimmamBtftiiamL,  S  ;  hcfva,  S  ;  peritonitis,  40 ;  asritei,  5  ;  galUtoaci,  [ 
S;  tintiowi  of  liver,  44;  Kiylitiu,  22  ;  jauoilice,  13 ;  other  diieuoi  of  | 
litvr,  45  ;  otlMr  £■■«•  of  the  digestire  lystem,  0. 

<M«r  C  Dimmtn  ^  tit  Lfm/Jkalie  S^Mtm  ami  Dvetlou  Otaada.-} 
I  of  tjM)ifc«tir  ijoliw,  1 ;  i1tweip«  of  spleen,  2 ;  bronchooclr,  I ;  j 
•%dteMe.S. 


OnkrT.  Ditmmt^Ai  Utiaary  Sf^emt.—Acnle  nephritia,  33:  Bright! j 
^Smmm,  73 ;  ■ntaia,  19 ;  wmppnmoa  of  urine,  3  ;  olculiu,  I ;  hicmstarii,  ] 
1 ;  diMM*  of  bitdder  aad  pnttote,  21 ;  kiJoey  Jiseue  (nudefined),  9. 

<Mer  8.  Dimmm*  ^  lA*  Orgmm*  <^  Onieni/Kin.— Ovarian  diseoar,  S;| 
dMBMao  of  mttnu  aad  rtgiaa,  8 ;  diaorden  of  menatrimtioii,  3 ;  pelvis  J 
tltmtinm,  3 ;  tmamtm  of  teetaa,  penis,  Krotiun,  tc,  1. 

OrteS.   Ditmtmff  PiartmMem. — AbortioD,  miacarriage,  6;   puerpenl  1 
S;    paeipcfml  ooBTaUons,    21;    placenta   pnevia,    flooding,   l'2i 
I :  otiMr  ooadents  of  childbirth.  10. 


Order  lOL  DMiaaea  ly  lit  Orgaa*  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  necitwii,  9;  j 
arthriti*,  ostitk,  |wrins<itt%  5 ;  olkcro  (onrvatore  of  spine),  1. 

Order  11.  JVwsri  ^  Ai  Itttgmmailmy  Sftttm. — Carbuncle,  3 ;  uloer, 
bed  aMoa.  5 ;  ofina,  II ;  penphigvi,  I. 


Clou  r/T.—riotenof. 

Oritt  I.    AmdtiHl    or   Xtg/i/tmct, — Fncturcs    and    contusions,    109  ij 
wounds  fa)  — :  (h)  cuts,  5  ;  bums  and  scalds,  26 :  sunstroke,  5  ;  poison 
9 ;  bite  of  snake  or  insect,  I  :  drowning,  3tj ;  suffocation,   13 ;   otberwi 
(blood  poison,  kc  I.  5. 

Older  2.  //owtot/?.— Murder.  19;  manslaughter,  2. 

Order  3.  .S'ti<V»t/<,— Wounds— ^o^  gunshot,  S  ;  fbj  cut,  stab,  7  ; 
IS;  drowning,  3;  hanging,  IZ 

Order  4.  EjcmUioH. — Judicial  hanging,  4.  -_ 

Order  5.  Violent  iMatU  Hofr^owrf.— Found  drowned,  26;  otherwise,  lOJ 

Clois  VIII. — lU-tlefiiud  atxl  not  Sj>eci/ied  Cattat*. 

Dropsy,  12  ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  347  ;  tnniour,  9  ;  abscess,  i{ 
ba.'morrhagp,  5  ;  other  ill-defined  and  not  spc^^ficd  causes,  20. 

Uxvcs,  3,003 ;  Feililes,  2,4S3  ;  ToTA^  5,540. 
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Classification  of  Fatal  Diseases,  and  proportions  per  cent,  of  Deaths  cuMiOnttion 

of  lliAt'lUJICfl  — 

Ooniitrv 
dlttric-U. 


from  each  cause  in  the  Country  Districts  of 
New  South  Wales— 1887. 


V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIIL 


CtiuMof  Death. 


Under  5  Yean. 


Ukle.    Female. 


Overs  Yeikra. 


Mole.    Female. 


Specific  Febrile,  or  Zy- 
motic (lise«ses 

Parasitic  (liseaaea  

Dictic  (liseAsei 

Constitutional  diwasea. 

Dcveloriuiental  d 

Local  liiaeases 

Violence  

Ill-defined  and  not 
specified  causes 

All  causes... 


327 

331 

227 

14 

10 

11 

U 

5 

5tf 

87 

86 

474 

121 

102 

374 

704 

&2:i 

1,27.1 

68 

51 

(ill 

215 

207 

78 

1,607 

1.415 

3,106 

253 
8 
13 
202 
21)0 
855 
lUl 

51 


1,774 


ToliL 


Pro- 
fiortioii 
per  cent. 


1,138 
43 

83 

039 

707 

3,518 

831 

551 


7.902 


14-40 

•54 
108 
11  88 
10-09 
44-52 
10-52 

6-97 


100-00 


COUNTBY   DI8TKICT8. 

Class  I. — Specific  Febrile,  or  Zymotic  Diseases. 

Onler  1.   ^fia.^<mn^ir  Ditftiw*. — Measles,  7  !  epidemic  rose  rash,  1  ;  scarlet  ZMnoMo 
ferer,  30  ;  influenu,  17  ;  whooping  cough,  162  ;  mutnijs,  3  ;  diphtheria,  155;  Jaoasss. 
ecrehro-spinal  fever,  5 ;  simple  nud  ill-defined  fever,  5 ;   typhoid,  enteric 
fmr,  230. 

Order  2.  Diarrh'rat  DittOHs. — Cholera,  41 ;  diarrhtca,  291  ;  dysentery,  83. 

Order  3.  MaJnriaJ  DinewK*. — Remittent  fever,  9  ;  ague,  4. 

Order  4.  Zoogcnout  DueaneA.—'S one. 

Orilcr  5.    Voitnal   JHottut*. — Syphilis,     10;    gonorrh(ca,     stricture    of 
Brethra,  9. 

Order  6.  Stptie  DiMwm. — Pbagedsna,  1  ;  erysipelas,  23  ;  pyajmia,  Bopti« 
ccmia,  19  ;  puerperal  fever,  27. 

Class  IT. — Parasitic  Diseases. 

hThmah,  23  ;  hydatid  disease,  IS  ;  worms,  &c.,  2. 
P  Class  Iff. — Dietic  Diseases. 

Starvation,  want  of  breast  milk,  30 ;   intemperance— ^aj  chronic  alco- 
Iwlitm,  40  ;  (t>)  delirium  tremens,  7  ;  (r)  opiam-gmoking,  2. 

Class  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases, 
Khcumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  23;  rheuraatiam,  18:  gout,  5 ; 
■ickeU,  1  ;  cancer,  211  ;  tabes  mcsentcricA,  110;  tubercular  meningitis 
(bydiocepholus),  54  ;  phthisis,  464 ;  other  forms  of  tiibcrcnlosis,  scrofula, 
t<.i  !1  ;  purpura,  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  7  ;  ana-niia,  chlorosis,  leucocy- 
MuBDia,  10  ;  diabetes  millitus,  15. 
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rOPrLAllON  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Loco]  diseased. 


Violent  deaths. 


Cln«g  V. — Developmental  DUfates. 

Premature  birth,  180;  atelectasis,  10;  cyanosis,  I-l ;  spina  bifida,  5 ; 
imperforate  anus,  5  ;  cleft  palate,  1  ;  other  congenital  defects,  8  ;  old  agt, 
574. 

Cltua  VI. — Local  Dise/ueg. 

Order  1.  Duitatt*  of  the  Xervous  SytUm. — Inflammation  of  the  bnin  or 
its  membranes,  87  ;  apoplexy,  128  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  26  ;  hemiplegia,, 
brain  paralysis,   117;  paralysis  ogitans,   1  ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  i 
the  insane,  44  ;  epilepsy,  42;  convulsions,  414  ;   laryngismus  stridulus,  1^ 
idiopathic  tetanus,  5  ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  45  ;  others,  7( 

Order  2.  IHicojick  of  the  Otyann  of  S/xiriai  Sciut. — Otitis,  otorriitea,  dii-* 
ease  of  the  ear,  1  ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  2  ;  ophthalnua,  disease  of 
the  eye,  1. 

Order  3.  Ditea*t»  oj  the  CircvJatoty  Syafem.  — Endocarditis,  yalvuUr 
disease,  72 ;  pericarditis,  12  ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  2  ;  angins  pectoris,  10 ; 
syncope,  24  ;  aneurism,  30  ;  senile  gaugreue,  4  ;  embolism,  thrombosis,  I ; 
phlebitis,  2  ;  heart  diseano  (undefined),  3fi5. 

Onler  4.  DintoMA  oflht  Ruiinratory  System. — Larj'ngitis,  25  ;  croup,  15 
otiicr  diseases  of  lorj-nx  and  trachea,  5  ;  emphysema,  asthma,  3S ;  bron- 
chitis, 378 ;  pneumonia,  .Ti3  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  65 ;  pleurisy,  31 ; 
lung  disease  (uudcfiucd),  M. 

Order  6.  Dixeaxtji  o/lht  Dvje^iix  Synlem. — Stomatitis,  8  ;  dentition,  1S9; 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  16  ;  dyspepsia,  13  ;  hfematcmesis,  4  ;  mebena,  5 ; 
diwases  of  the  stdmach,  3U;  enteritis,  167  ;  ulceration  of  int««tine«,  17; 
ileus,  obstruction  of  intostino,  31  ;  stricture,  or  strangulation  of  intestine, 
3;  intussusception,  7;  hernia,  13;  fistula,  I;  peritonitis,  53;  ascites,  8; 
gallstones,  3  ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  25  ;  hepatitis,  20 ;  jaundice,  23 ;  other 
diseases  of  liver,  64  ;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  14. 

Order  6.  DuttoMM  of  the  Lym/iluUic  Synlem  and  DuetleM  Oland*. — Dif- 
oases  of  lymphatic  system,  1  ;  diseases  of  spleen,  3  ;  Addison's  disease,  I. 

Order  7.  Di^eant^  of  tht  Urinary  SyMem, — Acut«  nephritis,  22;  Bright'* 
disease,  60 ;  uraemia,  12  ;  suppression  of  urine,  5  ;  calculus,  3  ;  luemataiu« 
9  ;  disease  of  bladder  and  prostate,  28  ;  kidney  disease  (undefined),  16. 

Order  8.  Ditavieii  of  the  Ori/aiu  of  Otturation. — Ovarian  disease,  4; 
diseases  of  uterus  and  vagina,  18 ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  3  ;  pelvio 
abaceas,  2 ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  kc,  1. 

Order  9.  DinttVKn  of  Parturition.  —  Abortion,  miscarriage,  7  ;  puerperal 
mnnia,  1  ;  puerperal  convulsions,  9 ;  placenta  pnevia,  flooding,  20 ;  other 
accidents  of  childbirth,  42, 

Order  10.  DiMtuui  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  necrosis,  10: 
arthritia,  ostitis,  periostitis,  2 ;  others  (curvature  of  spine,  &c.),  4. 

Order  11.  /JiVcmm  of  tht  Intryiimrntary  .?y<irfm. —Carbuncle,  1  :  phleg- 
mon, cellulitis,  1  ;  ulcer,  bed  sores,  2;  ec7«ma,  10;  othen,  1. 

Class  ri I.— Violence. 
Order  1.  Arcidtnl  or  Xtyli'jence. — Fractures  and  contusions, 24vl ;  1 
(a J  gunshot,  11  ;  (hj  cuts,  13  ;  bums  and  scalds,  67  ;  sunstroke,  19  ;  I 


FATAL  DISEASES. 


Ding,  2  ;  poison,  7  ;  bite  of  make  orinaect,  2  ;  drowning,  ISO  ;  Ruffocation, 
116  ;  otherwise  (blood  poison,  umbilical  liicmorrhage,  chloroform,  &c.),  22. 

Order  2.  Ilomicitle. — Murder,  13;  manslaughter,  7. 

Order  3.  Suicide.  Wounds  (a)  gunshot,  17  ;  (bj  cat,  stab,  S ;  poison, 
10  ;  drowning  18  ;  banging,  18  ;  othem-ise,  5. 

Order  4.  EzecHlion. — None. 

Order  5.    Violent  DccUhn  not  claimed. — Found  drowned,  37  ;  othenn-ise,  6. 

Class  VIII. — Ill-defined  and  not  Spedfind  Causes. 
I      Dropsy,  52 ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  409  ;  mortification,  I  ;  tumour, 
'  10  ;  abscess,  6  ;  haemorrhage,  3  ;  other  ill-defined  and  not  specified  causes,  70. 

Males,  4,713  ;  Females,  3,189  ;  Total,  7,902, 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  FauiUj  or 
from  phthisis  in  the  Colony  during  1887  was  grenter  than  fiom  '' 
any    other  disease.     The   following   are    the  principal  causes   of 
death  arranged  ia  order  of  fatality: — 

Number  o( 
daaUu. 

Phthiaia     .  977 

.Occidents    903 

Atrophy,  debility  (infants) 75G 

iQldage    689 

iConvulaioni 654 


Heart  disease  (exclnsivo  of  peri- 
carditis and  aneurism)  6.^ 

Diarrlxea 609 

Bronchitis   594 

Pneumonia   517 

Knteritu 438 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever 427 

Cancer 354 

Premature  birth 349 

Liver  diseases 261 

Ax>"plexy SiiS 

Dentition 253 

iTabea  mesenterioa 227 

[Dinhtheria  217 

[Innammation  of  the  brain    208 

►Croup    206 

^Vhooping  cough   205 

Diaeaae*  of  the  urinary  system 

fexelnsive  of  Bright'H  disease)  174 
Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  173 


Nuitibvr  of 
■leatlu. 
Endocarditis,   valvular  disease, 

and  pericarditis 173 

Paralysis 172 

Bright's  disease  135 

Tubercular   meningitis    (hydro- 
cephalus)   126 

Congestion  of  the  lungs    l'J2 

Suicides    121 

Intemperance 105 

Dysentery    101 

Peritonitis  93 

Malformations    90 

Scarlet  fever   74 

Insanity   72 

Epilepsy  72 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord 67 

Dropsy 64 

Found  drowned 63 

Tuberculosis,  scrofula,  &c 62 

Cholera 59 

Aneurism 68 

Asthma    57 

Syphilis   63 

Measles    61 


The   13  deaths  from  small-pox    incltided  in  the  Metropolitan  smaii-pox. 
register  occurred  at  the  Quarantine  Station,  at  the  north  head  of 
Port  JacksoiL     Three  of  the  victims  were  under  5  years  of  nge, 
luxd  all  were  from  the  passengers  and  crew  of  one  steamer  which 
was  quarantined  there  some  weeks. 
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uiu  diaata-.         The  violent  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  coout7. 
The   catastrophe   known  as   the    BuUi    Disaster   occasioned 
deaths  of  81  men  and  boys.     This  was  due  to  an  explosion  in! 
coal-mine  at   Bulli,   ahout   15  miles   south  of   Sydney.     It 
quite  a  tliiill  throughout  the  whole  community,  and  the  puh 
suUscribod  lilierally  not  only  in  this  Lut   in    sonic  of  the  otli« 
colonies,   notably   in    Victoria,  for  the    bereaved   families, 
amount  raised  was  £43,538. 


Percentage  of  Deaths  to  total  Deaths,  and  Rate  of  Mortality  j^ier  Tliouiiod 
persons  living  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  several  Classes  of  Diseases. 


Caiuei  ol  Death. 


1881. 


1^ 


I 


5| 


tSM. 


S'porlBo  Ftbrile,  or  Zymotic 

diMUM  

Tiuruillr  diioiian 

DIbUc  diseuoi 

CooKtiiutlonal  dUeuwa 

t>cvelopinonU1  dtacoaM 

Lotiil  dIaeMua   

Violence 

lll-doflned  and  not  •pecUled 


l.TOS 
48 

m 

1,420 

1,010 

6,1»4 

VOO 


14-78 
■4S 

I«t 
18-31 

8-81 
*!>-0i 

7-SS 


it* 
-«« 
■SO 
1-87 
1-.H4 
6-83 
I'll) 


£.084 
M 

286 
1,440 
1,220 
5,700 

904 


1,025      8-81) 


1-M  I  I,CW 


le-M 

-42 
S-07 
11-24 

a-M 

41-M 
7-OB 

8'M 


11,538  100-00    15-17  12,810  100-00    1012  112,2401100-00    14t8 


■07 
•38 
1-81 
1-.SS 
7-25 
1-14 

1-S7 


1,818 
51 

172 
1,517 
1.232 
5,4K 

850 


14-84 

-42 

1-40 

ll-SS 

lo-oe 

144-84 
I    8-04 


1,117     0-12 


2-18 

■ce 

■20 
1-82 
1-48 
e-S8 
1-02 

1-84 


2,382 

IWl 
1,840 
1,270 

o,sn 

ami 


ic-et !  tm 

•47  I  18 

1-K)!  n 
11 

41 

O-Wi  ,  I'U 


i.s«el  t-M   \u 


14,220  lOODO,  It'U 

I  I 


Cuuaot  Death. 


188S. 


I 


I 


138a 


I 


f 

e 

i 

£ 


i8sr. 


i 


a 


iT 


SroctAc  Fcbiilis,  or  Z>iiiotic 

dLacftKa 

\  PftrasfUe  diaeiiaw 
^DirticdiMWOS... 

CniiMtitutional 

Iti-\  L-louiiicrital  dlseMCS 

l^oc-al  ifisuuics  ......... 

Violnuv 

lll-ilrflhcd  nnd  not  vpcclflcd 


1 

2,881 

15-50 

2-ea 

80 

■68 

-00 

SU 

1-88 

•S3 

1,837 

121S 

1-07 

1,3M 

8-88 

1-42 

8,081 

45-48 

7-47 

1,108 

7-24 

1-10 

1,380 

9<8 

1-48 

15,282 

10000 

1011 

1,315 
82 

ins 

1,080 
1,285 
0.482 
l.OSS 

1,182 


16-87 
■5« 

1-38 
13-67 

8-81 
44-44 

7-42 

7-»7 


14,6ErT      100-00 


:-S8 

-08 

•so 

1-02 
1-31 

e-fii 
i-ii 

119 


1,978 
01 
170 
1,808 
1,128 
0,110 
1,148 

048 


u-n 
•u 

1«S 

14-10 
8-39 

45-43 
S-M 

1-06 


14-88      13,448 


100-00 


III 

ft 
v 

l-S 

1-14 

»« 
1-lt 


u-u 
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surc/DES. 

The  number   of   suicides  registered   during  the  twelve   years  Nambcr  • 
1S76-87,  and  the  various  modes  adopted  by  the  suicides  for  taking  m^iiiea. 
life,  are  : — 


ShooUng. 

Cut.8t»b. 

Fcimn. 

Dtotti- 

Huigr- 

iag. 

Other 
Mode*.' 

AllctMS. 

Yew. 

U. 

F. 

JL 

r. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

U. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1S76 

2 

12 

2 

7 

6 

3 

1 

12... 

2 

38 

0 

47 

1S77 

9 

11 

1 

9 

2 

8 

2 

10 

2 

6 

53 

7 

60 

1878 

6 

■  •< 

S 

2 

9 

... !  1 

25 

25 

IST'J 

9 

10 

1 

0 

2 

6 

11 

•1  > 

42 

4 

46 

1880 

11 

0 

3 

15 

4 

3 

3 

12 

5'  3 

S3 

15 

68 

li>*l 

16 

10 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 

22 

2  11 

i 

75 

8 

83 

1SS2 

6 

10 

8 

6 

5 

4 

11 

2 

4 

44 

11 

55 

lHJi3 

12 

10 

, 

6 

1 

o 

14 

1 

8 

1 

61 

3 

54 

1KS4 

17 

12 

I 

9'    6 

8 

3 

14    4;    6 

I 

66 

15 

81 

]HJ<5 

1!) 

I 

18 

13  1    6 

1 

3 

20    S     4 

81 

14 

95 

hJS^ 

24 

1 

12 

14 

6 

3 

3 

23    3|   6 

*•• 

82 

13     95 

|887 

22 

14 

1 

17 

11 

14     7 

26 

*\  * 

i 

07 

24    121 

fcotal 

147 

2 

136 

10 

110 

50 

62  28  190 

1 

29  66 

4 

707 

123  ^830 

'  F>tb  from  high  pUns,  ciuurcol  lame*,  &c. 


teuicide  by  hanging  claims  the  largest  number  of  male  victims 
the  twelve  years  ended  1887,  viz.,  190  ;  but  death  by  poisoning 
i  most  favoured  by  women. 

Number  of  Suicides  and  Proportion  to  Total  Death.^. 


m 

dc-uUu. 

1 

Suicidis  bjr  nnla. 

BuJcldc»  by  tumiJes. 

Total  Suicides. 

1   y-r. 

Partboiusnd 

per  thoumnd 

Per  Ihourand 
doatlu. 

■ 

No. 

of  total  desUu 

No. 

of  total  ileaUu 

No. 

1 

of  iiialoi. 

oC  f«tua]oH. 

W    1876 

38 

5-84 

9 

1-92 

47 

4-02 

■     1877 

53 

It  02 

7 

175 

60 

6  08 

■     1878 

2.i 

3-98 

, , 

25 

2  32 

1870 

42 

6ilO 

4 

•97 

46 

451 

1880 

53 

7-98 

15 

3  26 

68 

o-os 

1881 

75 

IIH 

8 

1-67 

83 

719 

18!il2 

44 

579 

11 

211 

55 

4  29 

1883 

51 

7-17 

3 

•58 

54 

441 

1884 

5« 

7-93 

15 

254 

81 

5-70 

1883 

HI 

910 

14 

219 

95 

6  22     ««- 

1886 

82 

IIGI 

13 

2  13 

95 

0-5  • 

1887 

97 

12-47 

24 

4^23 

121 

u-"" 

U. 

<ie  and  37, 

Proportion  of 
fiUkidca  to  total 
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Proportion  lo 
population. 


In  proportion  to  tlie  whole  population,  the  yearly  nuoil 
Boicides  is  very  light,  and  bears  favourable  comfiarison  with  iii« 
other  colonies  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  rales 
in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of  the  popaUuon. 


Vow. 

Nitniberornioid**. 

rw  100,000  of  OMB 

popoli.1.00. 

1876 

•47 

78          1 

1877 

eo 

9-3      m 

1878 

ss 

S-8          ■ 

1879 

4« 

67          ■ 

1880 

68 

9%      m 

1881 

83 

*iL^J 

1882 

66 

1883 

64 

?«3^H 

1834 

SI 

9-i^^ 

1885 

96 

104         ■ 

1886 

96 

97          ■ 

1837 

121 

Mean 

11-8          ■ 

g-6         fl 

8ui(^i(i»  in  New       Thc  rates  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  are  for  the  luoai 
South  Wkira 

comviired  with    part  highpr  tlian  in  New  South  Wales:  Uioudi  in  respect  to  Huieiilr, 
otlwr  colonies.  .  .  '  o  i 

all   the  colonies,   Tasmania   alone   exce])te(l,   compare   somevUi 

unfavourably  with  the  United  Kingdom,  where  deaths  by  guiciile 

avej-age  only  675  per  100,000. 

Deaths  from  Suicide  in  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


Colony. 


Now  South  Wales 

T&muuiia  

I'anultie  Suutb  Australia   .., 

Uietk'  dk 

SrSp         Now  Zealand    

Loul  dlntik 

Violence Victoria 

Ill-ilrSned  and  i. 

"•*" ««ii«]and  
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EXPECT  A  TION  OF  LIFE. 

The  nutnlier  of  ileatlis  ut  the  various  ages  taken  in  connection  Moudar 

of  Mm* 
itii  the  numbers  of  jiersons  living  at  each  period  of  life,  as  dis- 

ioaeA  by  the  census,  forma  the  basis  of  a  calculation  which  gives 

most  interesting  information,  namely,  the  length  of  time  that  people 

oJ  any  age  may  expect  to  live.    Not  that  the  exact  age  to  which  any 

^Ten  individual  will  attain  can  bu  ascertained ;  but,  by  taking 

1  number  of  persons  at  a  given  age,  the  average  duration  of  U& 

lej'oml  tliat  age  may  be  estimated  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  some 

Till  out-live  the  period  of  life  set  down  in  the  table  as  it  is  that 

mme  will  not  survive  to  reach  it. 

Tlie  table  here  presented  is  calculated  for  the  three  colonies  of  ihaatyaf 
Kew  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Qneeusland  taken  together,  from  (rfW 
ics  for  the  years  1870-81  ;  but  before  drawing  a  compariaon 
ween  the  estimates  therein  contained  and  the  results  that  have 
obtained  in  other  countries,  it  may  be  weD  to  explain  that 
le  a|>plication  of  the  theory  of  computing  tlte  arera^  dmmtiao  of 
Itman  life  after  any  given  age  is  fbonded  on  two  aaBompttona.    "Of 
the  first  is  that  the  ezperiaiee  of  the  fistsre  wiD  aoeord  with 
it  of  the  past ;  that  is  to  aay,  that  what  ratio  aorrer  may  hare 
found  to  exist  in  timai  past  between  the  ««—''»  ■mnqg 
d  the  nnmber  dying  in  a  given  tioK,  oat  o(  a  uf/rnhiA  «*«'■■*«■* 
indiriduab  oibaerred  Bpon,  the  Miitr  fmtao  wiD  be  foond  to  sab- 
t  in  time  to  oobb  hetweai  the  imhrr  Hrh^  and  the  naiahw 
the  lanie  apaee  of  tune  oat  of  anj  ^««b  mmber  o(  iadi- 
rimilariy  giiiMlaBii  il  with  the  n»Wffi     Awlthe 

ia,  that  the  iadividaala,  the  poMtbiCty  of  wha«  iiriif( 
inaiayipedfidl  ttae  My  he  in  qnertian,  have  aQ  the 
anoi«evity«idi  CMfc  ether.-*    The 
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pectation  of  life"  has  been  taken  exceptdou  to  by  some  writon,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  misleading  to  the  uninitiated.  The  ii]«t  \ 
intended  to  Iw  convcywl  is  the  mean  time  which  a  number  of 
persons  at  any  aye  will  live  after  that  age.  The  late  Dr.  Fur, 
F.R.S.,  favoured  the  term  "  after-lifetime"  as  being  i»  more 
correct  expression,  and  in  his  report  wrote  as  follows: — "The  aft#r- 
lifetime  of  men  at  the  age  of  30  is  .33  yeans,  by  the  English  Li(«  j 
Table  ;  33  years  in  not  the  precise  time  probably  that  any  one  of  1 
that  age  will  live,  but  the  average  time  that  a  number  of  men  ct 
that  ago  will  live  takpii  one  with  another.  Age  -I-  after-lifftiwie 
=  lifetime.  At  age  30  this  is  30  +  33  --  63,  the  average  age  wliidi 
men  now  aged  30  will  attain.  At  birth  this  is  0  +  40  =  40 ;  vrhen 
lifetime  and  aftcr-lifi'time  are  the  sutiie  thing.  Tlie  lifetime  simply, 
without  the  a<lclition  at  a  given  age,  will  .serve  to  expre-ss  in  one 
word  what  is  often  improperly  calleil  the  "  expectation  of  life  «t 
birth." 


Kxpcriuiicti  of 


koiuro 

i*ountricjik. 


In  mlilition  to  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  three  colonies  above- 
mentioned  will  bt>  found  a  column  showing  the  H.M.  (healthy 
male)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  And 
while  the  after-lifetime  at  each  age  from  10  to  50  in  the  latter  ii 
liigher  than  in  the  fomior,  the  gradation  is  much  the  same  in  rtck 
calculation.  That  one  should  give  an  estimate  of  greater  longevity, 
after  different  ages,  than  the  other  is  but  natural,  for  in  computing 
the  table  for  the  different  colonies  the  total  numbers  of  perso: 
living  and  dying  at  each  period  of  life  are  taken  into  consideration 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  H.M.  table  only  selected  lives,  or  sueii 
as  would  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  society,  form  tho  basis  of 
computation.  Looking  at  the  two  tiiblea,  therefore,  in  their 
light,  the  one  is  more  an  index  of  the  correctness  of  the  other  tli 
if  the  figures  in  both  wore  identical. 

By  way  of  comparison  several  additional  columns  are  here  giv 
They  are  reprinted  from  Mitlhalfa  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 
show  tho  expectation  of  life  in  England,  and  in  various  other 
countries. 
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TkodnkUon 
returos. 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  stand  verj  veil 
when  compared  with  other  quarters  of  the  globe.     The  av 
expectation  of  life  of  ninles  and  females  at  infancy,  youth,  aa 
after  the  age  of  50  years  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  counti 
given. 

VACCiy^ATlOJT. 

Vaccination  is  not  comjiulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ii 
resorted  to  only  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  sinall-] 
is  thought  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  the  retunuof 
the  Government  vaccinators,  the  years  when  the  community  wu 
threatened  by  the  disease,  as  nt  such  times  the  number  of  penoni 
submitting  themselves  to  yaccination  largely  increased. 
number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by  private  me 
officers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  jiersons  are  vaccinated. 

Persons  Vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers. 


You-. 


Sydney 

uid 
Suburb*. 


Countiy. 


•RjtaL 


1876 
1877 
1678 
1879 
1880 
1881 


1,269 

6,308 

532 

667 

460 

8,738 


3,276 

11,»43 

3,a-i8 

4.981 

4,099 

51,481 


4,545 
17.251 
3.570 
5,638 
5,l.i9 
60,219 


Yeu. 


Bydnv 

uid 
Suburb*. 


1882 
188.3 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1SS7 


380 
296 
6.% 
245 
452 
826 


Ooontry.      TtfaL 


1,869 
600 
6,669 
1,876 
1,191 
2;  187 


2,«l 
M 
7.19» 
2,121 
1.643 


Agoolpenoiu 
vwofaated. 


The  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by  the  GorenuneDi 
vaccinators  during  1887  will  be  found  below: — 


DIatrtet. 


Syilney  and  suburbs 
Country  diatriota  .... 

Total .... 


Under 
lyear. 


229 
261 


490 


Front  1  to 
fiyoua. 


338 
1.015 


1,353 


From  S  to 
lOyaui. 


10  yean 

and 
upwai^ 


259 

889 


1,148 


22 


22 


lUd. 


826 
2,187 


3,013 


INSANITY. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals 
almost  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  viz.,  2-81 


TREATMEyr  OF  INSANE. 
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thousand.  Since  1S71,  the  proportion  lias  varied  only  0-8  above, 
and  0-14  per  thousand  below  the  average  stated  The  hospitals 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are 
five  in  number  ;  four  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at  Parramatta, 
for  criminals.     Besidea  these,  there  is  one  licensed  house. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on   the  31st  Number  of 

^  Inmne  under 

December,  1887,  under  official  cognizance,  was  2,821,  distributed  timtment 
u  follows  : — 


Name  of  HospitoL 


Ko.  on  Regiiter. 


Feiwlea. 


TotBl. 


Ho  

amatta,  free 

Do.         cruaiual... 

(Mia  Park 

j   Newcattle    

l_C«k-i  River  

H  Total 


500 
634 

53 
398 
127 

23 


1,735 


278 
33S 
i) 
270 
113 
81 


1,086 


778 
969 
62 
G68 
240 
104 


2,821 


These  figures  are  104  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1886. 

The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  Proportion  ci 

.  «  ,      Imianc*  constant 

|>omtea  out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity,  as  will  bo  seen  from  the  quuntity. 
accompanying  table,  giving  the  number  of  persona  in  hospitals  for 
insane  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1871-87. 
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EfigUnd. 
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The  amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  Eiiglimd, 
conijiareil  with  their  respective  j^pulationa,  is  about  the  Bnatt, 
though  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  tht 
rate  to  increase.  Tlie  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  thene  coloDiei 
is  found  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in  Soutli  Australia  and  Nev 
Zealand. 

Insanity  in  England  and  Australasian  Colonies. 


OomiUjr. 


Insuie  per. 
torn  \mr  l.OO) 
of  population. 


Englnuil   

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queciulanil 


2-86 
2-76 
3-20 
2-64 


OonntiT. 


otpoinliaab 


South  Auatralis 
New  Zealand  .. 

Tnamania 


2-29 
2-» 
2-99 


Tim  percentnge  of  iloathH  of  insane  ppi-sons  is  comparatively 
liglit.  The  following  table  ha.s  been  coniputeil  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  insane  : — 


Tear. 

P««enl«Ke  of  riutlm  of  ftvfra(,i; 
ntiinbor  ruildcnt. 

Vi»r. 

Peroentase  of  dmtfa*  dlvitnm 
nuuiber  raldaL 

Mile. 

Fonuls. 

Tobki. 

Hale. 

FemiJ*. 

"^ 

1876 

7"C 

5-85 

7-03 

1882 

676 

6-61 

1 
63J 

1S77 

6-90 

4-23 

719 

1883 

9-71 

4-08 

e«( 

1878 

8  67 

5-23 

7-32 

1K8I 

6-18 

G-22 

7U 

1870 

7-63 

4-28 

685 

1885 

7-61 

4-97 

t» 

18S0 

7-75 

6-93 

7-04 

1880 

7-54 

6-37 

:« 

1881 

G-62 

4-21 

503 

1887 
Mean  ... 

G'64 

7-03 

en 

7-80 

6-41 

«■« 

— 

PERCEXTAGE  OF  INSAXE. 


lie  number  of  persona  admitted  to  the  hospitals  has  varied  a  inrn-Mt  of 

.        aduiiaalolis  In 

deal.     Tlje  effect  of  the  continued  commercial  depression  iie<i»on«  ot 

di'iiruiuiion, 

faring  the  years  1885  and  1886  was  experienced  in  the  unusual 
antuber  of   idiotic   and  imbecile  children,   as  well  as  demented 
aple,    found   amongst   the   admissions,    whose  relatives   would 
rillingly  have  maintainetl  them  in  more  prosperous  times. 

Ldinissions  to  Hospitals  for  Insane  and  Fro{>ortton  to  Mean 
Population. 


T-r. 

Adntinloiu. 

Proportion  to 

l>opuUlioii  per 

1,000. 

Year. 

AduiLsaEoiuL 

ProiMirtion  to 
population  per 

i.wa 

iri 

340 

066 

1880 

470 

065 

^^972 

303 

0-57 

1881 

494 

0-64 

^1873 

342 

0-62 

1882 

473 

0-59 

^874 

330 

0-5S 

1SS3 

476 

0  57 

"sTS 

3S6 

OCO 

1884 

493 

0  55 

^76 

360 

0-59 

IS85 

567 

ooo 

Wisn 

457 

0-72 

1886 

567 

0-58 

[     1878 

424 
440 

0G4 
0-63 

1887 

632 

0-52 

r 

Mean  

0-60 

There  ia  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  iuilux  of  loinm  or  inKuia 

from  abroad. 

insane  persons  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid  hospitals, 
^hich  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  treat- 
tnent  of  the  insane,  have  been  the  means  of  burdening  the  com- 
munity with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  other 
countries,  where  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less 
(;cnerou8  or  less  scientilic  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Were  it 
not  for  this  influx  of  insane  from  outside  its  boundaries,  the  rate 
this  Colony  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 
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Birth-plnces  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  Insane,  1 887. 


Country. 

No.  ot  PatieiiU. 

I'omnlKi:  te  laal, 

New  South  Wales  

93.5 

111 

801 

922 

160 

19 

81 

78 

171 

28-58 

Other  British  C'olomea 

340 

34^43 

28U 

Scotland 

4-88 

0-58 

9'47 

China 

2-38 

Other  Countries  and  notascertaiDed 

5-22 

Small  pronortion  ^jjg  number  of  persons  under  restraint,  who  are  nutives  of  thu 
Colony,  is  only  28-52  per  cent  of  the  total,  wliilst  the  native-bom 
element  of  the  total  population  is  at  least  61  per  cent.  Of  the 
British-born  patients,  England  contributes  very  nearly  twice  tho 
number  that  her  po[iu1ation  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and 
Ireland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 

The  ages  of  the  insMine  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 

which  shows  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nuinlier  are  Ikv 

Jtxn ot  laMM.    tween  40  and  50  years  of  age.     The  table  deals  only  with  patieiil) 

in  hospitals  for  insane,  and  gives  the  percentage  for  1887  at  each 

period  of  lifa 


Ages  o(  Inwne. 

No.  of  PatlenU. 

•iiteoi 

PcroBHtanlo 

tout  pgpubiilJ* 

»t  nt>|««tiTe  ttm, 

Ctimt  1»1. 

Under  fi  years 

3 

20 

47 

108 

•00 

•61 

1-43 

3-30 

16'44 

22-88 

24-37 

17.51 

8-85 

3-91 

-61 

14-ft4 

5  to  10 

13-22 

10  „  15  

11 '81 

15  „  SO  

10-11 

20,,  30    

639 

18-03 

30,,  40  

760 
799 
574 
290 

128 
20 

13-96 

40„  50  

0-4S 

50,,  60  

5-»7 

60„  70  

8-M 

70„80  

1-09 

80  yeuB  and  upwards... 

0« 

The  major  portion  ot  the  persons  under  restraint  are  single ; 
amongst  the  married,  females  largely  predominate,  as  also  amongst 
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the  widowed.     The  condition  as  to  marriage  of  patients  in  bos-  ConiiUona 
pitals  for  the  insane  during  1887  is  shown  hereunder.  marrtulo. 


Condition  u  to  Uuriace.                   Hale. 

Funuile. 

Total. 

1,279 

417 

74 

22S 

4S9 
56-2 
126 
106 

1,763 

Married    

Widowed 

979 
200 

Unaacortained 

331 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  intempenmcc 
intemperance.  The  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  docs  not  inmuity. 
bear  out  this  opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to 
drink,  thoufjh  certainly  large,  is  not  so  considerable  as  that  due 
to  other  causes.  As  far  as  tlip.  record.?  of  the  hospitals  show,  the 
percentage  of  persons  admitted  sufTering  from  insanity  traceable 
to  intemperance,  is  not  more  than  11 '24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
admissions. 


Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  recover 

comparatively  quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the 

hospitals  for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5-50  per  cent.     The 

most  potent  cause  of  insanity  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence. 

How  far  this  is  productive  of  insanity  in  this  Colony  cannot  be 

ascertained;  for  although  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Insane,  a 

Ligh  authority  on  lunacy,  has  ascertained  that  hereditary  influence 

and  congenital  defect  can  be  credited  with  only  lOCl  per  cent,  of 

the  total  insanity,  this  percentage  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual 

amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.     Of  the  large  number 

of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unknown,  it  is  believed 

that  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  influence^ 

%nci  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has 

been  ascertained,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the 

batlents  have  inherited  an  insane  neurosis. 


PenonR  Insane 
from  drink  Bocn 
recover. 


Iiuono  nouroaii. 
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Causation  of  InRanity.                               ^ 

OftUM  of  Iiuanit}'. 

Percentage 

o« 

nuUe 

liuanlty. 

Penvnlaee 

of 

teiuiile 

liuanltjr. 

Parcaalag* 

tool 
inaanlly. 

11' 
33 

Mbral  : — 

Domestic  troulilo  (inc1u<]ing  loss 
of  relatives  and  friends)  

Adverse      circumstnnces      (in- 
cluding business  anxiety  and 
pecuniary  diHicultiea)  

0-92 

2-84 

3-10 
2-51 

0-39 

1-65 
033 

13'U 
016 
013 
2-77 
3-76 
2-77 

0-72 
2-18 
013 
4-75 
310 
105 

1-98 
0-26 

416 

5-28 

4-81 

2-67 

34  54 

6-15 

0-21 

364 
4-10 

H)3 

1-48 
114 
Oil 

7-97 
Oil 
0-23 
0-11 
1-25 
0-34 
0-79 

8-31 
0-79 
103 
0-57 
1-14 
0-03 
0-34 
0-23 
3-98 
1-03 
0-79 

2-05 

5-35 
6-72 
4-78 
2-IS 
32-04 

2-84 

2-13 

3-30 
3-09 

002 
0-54 
1-48 
0-25  J 

11-241 
0-08 
021 
1-79 
2-84 
1-88 
0-29 

3-05 
0-29 
0-38 
0-21 
0-43 
0-83 
150 
0-21 
4-64 
2-34 
0-96 

2-00 
016 

4-76 

6-81 

4-80  ■ 

2-44 

32^ 

Mental   anxiety  and   "worry" 
(not  included  under  above  two 
hea<la),  and  overwork  

Religious  excitement 

Love   atlnirs   (including  seduc- 
tion)  

Fright  and  nervous  attack 

Noatalgia 

Physical  ; — 
Intemperance  in  drink 

I)u             (sexual) 

Venereal  disease    

Accident  or  injury     

Preffnancv  

Parturition  and  the  puerperal 
sUte 

Uterine  and  Ovarian  diaorden.. 

Puberty   

Phthisis  

Kpilepsy  

Disease  of  skull  and  brain  

Old  age    

Other  bodily  diseases  and  dis- 
orders   

Previous  attacks    

Hereditary  influence  ascertained.. 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 
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average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patients  in  the  Cwt  ei  patients. 
Is  is  about  128.  4^d.  per  week,  of  which  the  State  pays 
d.,  the  balance  being  made  ap  by  contributions  from  the 

of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by  their  friends.     The  sub- 
table  shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  average 

contributions  from  1879-1887. 

ige  Weekly  Cost  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 


r. 

Ca(t  per  hnwi  to  state. 

Contribution 
per  head  from 
private  nurces. 

Total  weekly  cost 
per  head. 

a.    <L 

8.      d. 

8.      d. 

9 

12     1 

0    7J 

12    81 

0 

10    8} 

1     01 

11    9 

1 

10    8i 

1     2J 

11  lOi 

2 

12    Oi 

1     2J 

13    2i 

3 

11    51 

1    Oi 

12    5i 

4 

10  UJ 

1     31 

12    3i 

5 

11    3i 

1     *i 

12    8 

6 

11     IJ 

1     5} 

12    71 

7 

10    6 

1    5i 

11  Hi 

linal  lunatics  arc  confined  at  PaiTamatta,  and  usually  num-  Criiuinai  insane 
ut  60  persons.     The  offences  for  which  they  are  detained  are 
;t  the  blackest  in  the  calendar,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
lelow.     The  offences  for  which  the  criminal  insane  were 
d  during  1887  were  as  follows : — 
2  B 
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Criminal  Lmoity. 


CtinrH  aoaunltUd  bgr  tba  laaoa. 


MimlMr  ol 


IMtL 


Murder    

Attempt  to  murder   

ManalMig^ter 

Bape    

Indecent  MMwlt 

UnnatonJ  oSuioe 

Cutting  and  wounding,  ahooting  with  intent,  fto. 

Burglary  and  bonae-breaking 

Sheep  and  hone  stealing , 

larceny  and  petty  thefta 

Anon  and  malioions  burning  

Attempting  inicide   

Vagrancy '. 

Piracy  


Total.. 


90 

3 

2 

8 

S 

8 



11 

S 

••*•■• 

1 

1 

1 

63 
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Employment. 

To  obtain  even  a  fair  approximation  of  t)io  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  various  walks  of  life  in  this  Colony  is  a  work  of 
no  small  difficulty,  tlie  information  which  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  calculation  of  this  kind  being  of  a  very  meagre  and  incom* 
jilete  description.  The  result  of  an  attempt  at  solving  this  ques- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  only  approximate,  for  until 
another  census  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  is  token,  anything 
like  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  cannot 
be  arrived  at  With  the  data  in  hand,  however,  an  approximation 
has  been  compiled,  which  will  be  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  are 
occupied. 

During  the  year,  1 887,  the  number  of  males  in  the  Colony  over 
the  age  of  16  years  was  about  354,000.  Of  these  337,000  were 
supporting  themselves  and  their  dependants,  and  engaged  in  em- 
ployments specified  below ;  7,500  were  a  burthen  to  the  general 
community,  being  inmates  of  gaols,  asylums,  or  public  institutions, 
and  9,500  were  either  non-workers,  or  engaged  for  only  part  of 
the  year  in  the  various  branches  of  manual  labour.  Of  the  number 
of  worker  given  above  152,364  were  engaged  in  what  are  com- 
monly termed  works  of  production,  and  thus  distributed  : — 

Agriculture  72,289 

Putorol  punuita,  Inclndiiig  sUnghteriog  for  food  21,040 

Mining  18,399 

Mauufiicturea 40,036 

In  trade  and  commerce,  that  is,  in  the  business  of  buying  or 

Belling,  and  in  pursuits  incidental  thereto,  and  in  maritime  pursuits, 

the  numbers  were — 

Trade  and  commerce  27,500 

itime  pursuits 7,700 


Iiii|>tirfoct 
data. 


Eniplojincnt 
of  31ale?. 


EMPLOYMENT, 


Kini>lo.vnient  ol 
Females. 


fotVvn. 


Of  those  who  were  engaged  in  laborious  occupations  other  tku 
those  just  given,  the  foUowiug  are  the  approximate  numbers  :— 

Skilled  mccliauics  in  baiUling  trades  Sfi.OOO 

Unskilled  labourers 54,50() 

Feraonal  attendance 28,000 

Besides  the  above,  there  were — 

Professional  men 0,2fl0 

Oovemment  and  municipal  employes 24,000 

Military  and  police  2,000 

nnd  5,G12  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  not  included  nndcr  any  of  I 
the  heads  above  given,  and  chiefly  in  light  manual  occupations. 

The  number  of  females  above  the  age  of  IC  yrai-s  was,  in  US', 
approximately  278,250.     Of  this  number,  68,380,  or  about  25  perj 
cent.,  were  wage-earners,  the  great  majority  being  engaged  iaj 
domestic  service,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  table  : — 

Female  Wage-etirners. 

Agricaltnre  T. 2,600 

Employed  in  manufactories,  and  needlewomen 10,900 

Professionnl  work 5,400 

Trade  4,500 

Domestic  work  and  attendance 35,000 

Otherwise  engaged 9,380 

68,380 
Of   the  remaining  number   of  females  above  the  age  of  IS)  | 
207,470  were  engaged  in  various  household  duties,  without  wages,  j 
nnd  2,400  were  dependent  on  the  state,  being  inmates  of  nsyluuis,  | 
gaol.s,  and  similar  institutions. 

The  total  number  of  male  workers  represents  32-4  per  cent  ol^ 
the  whole  community,  and  the  female  6-7  per  cent, ;  the  total  of 
all  earners  was  399,644,  or  39  per  cent,  of  the  i^opulation.  Sob* 
account  of  the  persons  engage'!  in  agriculture,  mining,  and  pastoral 
pursuits,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  avocations,  will  be  fouDJfl 
eLsewhero  in  this  volume.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  discuss 
these  pursuits  further  in  this  place. 
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Manuroctorics 
ot  New  (jouth 
WalM. 


IMui  uloiHul 
In  conipulnK 


MA  N  UFA  CTOHIES. 
Although  New  South  Wales  cannot  bo  considered  an  important 
manufacturing  country,  this  sourcfi  ot  national  wealth  lias  by  no 
means  been  neglectetl,  and  in  1886,  the  last  year  available  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing pursuits  in  Now  South  Wales  was  larger  than  in  any 
other  colony  of  the  group.  During  the  year  1887  there  were 
3,508  manufactories  or  works  of  various  descriptions,  employing 
altogether  a  total  of  44,3G0  hands,  of  whom  40,G3G  were  males,  and 
3,724  females.  These  works  had  iniiclunery  in  operation  developing 
a  total  of  26,152  hoi-se-power,  and  valued  at  £5,740,382. 

In  all  the  Australian  colonies  most  manufacturing  industries 
are  in  their  infancy,  and  are  so  small  in  comparison  with  the 
large  establishments  of  other  countries,  that  the  practice  which 
obtains  of  enumerating  the  smaller  class  works  would  appear  open 
to  question.  Unless,  however,  the  beginnings  of  the  various 
industries  are  now  noted  it  will  be  impoasiblo  hornafter  to  trace 
their  progress.  No  works  which  are  simply  retail  o-stablishments, 
have  been  includfd  in  any  of  tlie  following  tables  ;  on  the  contrary, 
steam  or  otlier  power  is  employed  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Of 
the  works  which  do  not  use  power,  only  such  have  been  enumerated 
u  were  in  a  fairly  largo  way  of  business,  or  were  of  a  special 
character,  regarding  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  statistics  for 
future  reference.  Clothing  fiict-orie.s  employing  less  than  ten 
hands,  and  boot  factories  with  less  than  six  hands,  have  not  been 
taken  into  account. 

The  average  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  establishment  Avcraite  h»iiii» 
•was  12'6;  the  avei-age  for  the  metropolitan  district  being  17 '7, 
and  for  the  country  districts  9-1.  Compared  with  the  scale  on 
which  manufactories  are  worked  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world, 
these  averages  will  appear  very  small ;  but  should  evoke  no 
surprise  when  the  nature  of  the  works  is  consideretl,  and  the 
aparseness  of  the  jKipulation  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
Colony.  The  following  is  n  complete  list  of  the  works  in  operation 
during  the  year  : — 


|H]r  Otctorv. 
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Manufactories  Classified,  with  the  Kumber  of  Hands,  Fewer,  and  Yalne 
of  Plant  emplojed  daring  the  year,  1887. 


Detcription  ot  Uuiotaotoiy  or  Woilc. 


Number  of  I 
Works. 


Agricultural  and  Dairy  Imple 
ments 


Raw  Material,  the   Productiou 
of  Paatoral  Pursuita — 

Boiling-down  and  glue 

Bone-dust  and  manure 

Greaso  

Tanneries   

AVooI-pressing  

Wor<l-washing  and  FellmoD' 
gering  


:ted  with  Food  and  DrinV 
or  the  Preparation  thereof — 

Aerated  Waters 

Beer,  ale,  stout  (inulading 
bottline  works)  

Bread  and  biscuits  (steam) 

Butter  and  cheese 

CoOcc  and  apice 

Condiments 

Confcotioucry  (wholesale)  . 

Flour  


Fruit-canning... 

Ice  and  refrigerating 

Jam  

Maizenaand  oatmeal 

Meat-curing  

Meat-preserving.. 

Self-raising  flour  and  baking 

powder 

Sugar  (refined) 

Sugar  (raw) 

Spirits  (rum)  

ViDogar    


Hands  nnplojad. 


MalM. 


36 


32 
14 

2 

110 
6 

67 


231 


224 

75 

7 

205 

7 

4 

23 

128 

3 

11 
5 
3 
9 
6 

4 
1 
78 
1 
3 


204 


121 
41 

11 
6S7 
114 

1,252 


2.226 


1,103 

804 
257 
767 
124 

29 
298 
591 

75 
231 
177 

23 

31 
479 

25 

2O0 

2,645 

20 

38 


Females. 


Total. 


91 
298 

7 

8 
80 

8 
80 
25 
16 

7 


9(M 


131 

41 

11 

689 

114 

1,252 


2,238 


1,107 

804 

348 

1,065 

131 

37 

378 

599 

155 

256 

103 

30 

31 

479 

26 

200 

2,646 

20 

38 


1,560 


397 


222,  «I 


127.J 


715 

1M,8K 

59 

4B;9tt 

222 

sii.lH 

86 

17,^1 

8 

'•^9 

71 

^^^J9 

2,781 

MeSP 

16 

3,400 

305 

59.850 

16 

6.300 

68 

9,000 

15 

1.755 

360 

30.550 

3 

I.«t 

200 

saooo 

2,236 

196.300 

30 

6,100 

6 

800 

KANUPACTOniES  AND  WORKS.                                39^ 

Dctcription  ot  MaouT&ctory  orWorit. 

Number  or 
Works. 

Uanda  omplojrol. 

Power  ol 

Plant 

or 

Uachlner}- 

Value  ol 
Plant              ' 
or 
Machiuer>-. 

1 

Kaloa. 

Females. 

Total. 

Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics — 

<>0 
65 
2 
15 
2 
2 
5 

1,837 

1.079 

5 

101 

10 

1 

101 

436 

1,826 
1 
46 
30 
25 
71 

2.273 
2,905 

a 

147 
40 
26 

172 

Horw- 
powcr. 

151 

1 

"l40 

41,866 

6,485 

600 

2,315 

60 

BS'.'OOO 

Clothing  

Hats  aud  oapi.... 

OilBkin  clot  liixg 

Shirta   

Woollen  cloth 

Building  Materials — 
Uricki    

151 

3.134 

2,435 

5,569 

292 

76,305 

282 
75 
31 
13 
37 
5 
17 

322 

11 

2 

49 

2,230 
980 
239 
108 
221 
.38 
244 

3,252 

313 

35 

624 

.....^ 

1 
2 

2,230 
980 
239 
108 
221 
40 
246 

3,254 

312 

35 

624 

1,237 
665 

78 

■  id 

39 

120 

4,894 

238 

42 

18 

177.554 
79.379 
11.895 

2,.'i80 
4.715 
5.940 

15.500 
394.485 

63,700 
7,500 

19,152 

TJm? 

^H    Modelling  and  pattenia 

^^H  Monumental 

^^P  Paint  and  varniah 

^g  a 

Stone-^ruahiiiff 

Rtone  noarrieA  

MeUl  Worka,  Ac— 

Cialvanized  iron  and  plumb- 
ing   

844 

8,283 

S 

6,288 

7,347 

782,200 

40 
88 
24 
69 

11 
15 
43 

7 

467 
1.013 

652 
2,212 

1,286 
500 
269 
135 

467 
1.013 

652 
2,212 

1,286 
560 
269 
135 

29 

649 

172 

1,982 

390 

252 

1 
23 

20,.380 
125.4.50 

32,580 
421,770 

708,606 
142,4(!1 

8.780 
29.  ISO 

Iron  Bn<I  brass  foundries 

Ironworkers  (other) 

Machinery  and  engineering 
Bailiray  workshops  and  car- 

Smelting  pyrites,  cobalt,  &c. 

Tinware 

^B  Wire   

Sbip-buildiDg.  Repairing.  &c. — 
I>ry   Docks.   Floating  Docks, 

295 

6,594 



6.594 

3,478     1    1,48'.»,207 

11 

2 

20 

61 

204 

6 

96 

483 

'"i 

204 

6 

98 

483 

385 
4 
4 

107 

286,600 
160 

4.775 
32.677 

Masts  and  blocks  

Sails,  tarpaulins,  Ac..,, 

Ship  and  boat  building,  &o.... 

84 

789 

2 

791 

380 

323,10^     1 

A 

w^^ 

EMPLOYMENT. 

■ 

V 

^Htorriptlon  of  lUnufaotoi}'  or  Work. 

.Vumherot 
Works. 

Haaila  employed. 

Power  al 
nanl 

HftCbUiefT 

Vtlecol  ^1 

Males. 

Fcinalee. 

ToUl. 

"—^^1 

1 

Fiiniiture,  Hodding,  kc. — 

BeiMiDK  

Curled  Tiiir  aud  flock 

Furniture 

1.^ 

10 

101 

11 

n 

5 

108 

.37 

991 

37 

21 

55 

35 

5 
20 

1 

i 

143 
42 
1,011 
38 
21 
d6 

nane- 

powor. 

38 

46 

178 

IS^^^I 

SlioH'-coAPs  tiiid  ahop-fiUingB 
^—^    Wiudowbliuds  

T      Books.    Paper,    Printing,    and 

\              Kngraving— 

^^L    Account  books,  Ac 

s 

li4 

1,249 

62 

1,311 

262 

4.^(fl 

27 
7 
1 
3 

149 
o 

2 

261 
34 

42 
1(] 

.1,053 

5 

IS 

223 

"  "i'2 
45 

64 

484 
34 
54 
61 

3.017 

5 

18 

3 

'200 

4 

506 
10 

''^1 

^^H    '''"(rr;i"T*»(',  ft" 

^^     J'aper 

1           Paper  l>ags  and  boxes  . 

^9 

^^     Pnnting     and     litliogrsphic 

MiB 

^H    Printing  and  other  inks 

1^1 

1        Gold  Workers  and  Pliilosopliical 
^B         Instrument  Makers — 

^^^^^1 

ISl 

3.427 

344 

3,771 

723 

46(M 

2 
23 

1 
7 

10 

lj>9 

24 

34 

i 

■■■"a 

10 

160 

24 

36 

3 

30 

4 

1 

9^^l 

f           Mint  ....'. 

^          Pliitosophical  instruments  .... 

1        Carriage  Works — 

l^^i     Coaches  and  waggons   

ifl 

33 

227 

3 

230 

37 

njH 

202 

l.SIl 

3 

1,814 

171 

«3.fiM 

'        Chemical  Works— 

4 
3 

62 
8 

11 
3 

73 
11 

47 
10 

1 

}i.y>  1 

1           Patent  medicines,  Ac 

mk,. 

l.i»   1 

7 

70 

14 

84 

67 

3U»    1 

- 

4 

72 



72 

14 

II, IM)    1 

■ 

d 

L        J 
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^HukCtoiT  orWoik. 

Nnmbnof 
Works. 

Bands  employed. 

Power  of 

Plant 

or 

Mochlner]; 

of      ^M 

Plant             ^H 
Haehiner.r.        ^M 

Males. 

Feaules. 

Total 

lorka  and  irrigstion.. 
Id  HamesB — 

18 

101 

1 

102 

Hofxi-                                ^1 
iwwer.                £               ^M 

h.tOG             196,400      ■ 

78 
2 

5G9 
3 

2 

571 
3 

"■  8 

13,058 
600 

iuUlc-treos,  kc 

ftp 

1  Asplialtiug— 
vood,  aud  tar  pave- 

73 

572 

2 

574 

8 

13,658 

S 

87 

67 

65 

33,730 

M— 

4 

10 

4- 

5 

135 

3 

12 

Ct 

7 

25 

:) 

4 

5 

6 

H 

68 

62 
13 
15 

IS 
64 

37 
42 

529 
39 

121 

16 

23 

l,i:ii 

2tt9 
12 

1.10 

\r> 
lis 

334 

356 

506 

96 

■•■"2 
2 

■•■■■j 

"'42 

11 

156 
10 

18 
64 
39 
44 

520 

39 

121 

23 

23 

1,131 

290 

12 
172 

15 
US 
334 

367 
662 
106 

17 



"665 

30 

10 

6 

123 

4.%- 

330 

"'48 
32 

lot 

486 

347 

117 

33 

605 

1.720 

.3,102 

3, 150 

30,965 

6,000 

1,320 

970 

1.5,200 

509  645 

32.000 

285 

3.375 

2,275 

14,690 

13,673 

.59,010 

H3,650 
5,120 

iriiUet) 

p 

I^t 

oil 

|nd  barrows 

■  (tteam) 

rr::::;:;:::::;::::.:: 

1  (firewood) 

indies,    8onp-powder, 
la  crystals 

cigars,  &c 

K>t  included  above... 

b 

3S4 

3,886 

330 

4,116 

2,781 

788,247 

Bmn  toUI 

3.503 

40,636 

3,724 

44,360 

26,152 

5,740,382 

Wat«nrork*  not  Indwicd.                                                                                                              ^H 
Koro  than  one  kind  of  work  U  rarrltol  on  In  one  cstnbllKhincnt,  It  hiu  rroqurntl]-  tiocn  tnxn.4    ^^B 
dlntinKiilnh  thf  nuinluT  of  haniU,  ixjwcr.  and  valup  of  iilaiit  cnjpwwl  In  the  various  liidu**             ^^1 
the  total  hoa  bot.'n  credited  to  the  priucitial  iiidiuto.  nencu  tliu  miall  nunilicr  of  luuul                ^^H 
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lAire  number         It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  establishmentt 

ol  work*  for 

trotini:  raw       included  in  the  foregoing  list  are  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  food,  or  raw  produce.     This  will  probably  appear  more  clearlj 


from  the  following  summarj  : — 


□■■ifliMtlon  ol  Uuiufociorie*  uid  Worki. 


Hindi  Gmplojad. 


Treating  raw  material,  tbe  product  of 
pastoral  pursuits  

Connected  with  food  and  drink  or  tbe 
preparation  thereof 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics  

Building  materiaU   

Metal  works,  implements,  machinery  and 
engineering,  railway  carriages   

Docks,  slips,  ship-building,  and  sail- 
making   

Furniture,  bedding,  &c 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  engraving;  tic. 

Vehicles,  harness,  saddlery    

Fuel  and  light  „. 

Other  works  

Total   


231 

2.228 

707 
152 

853 

7.917 
3,138 
8,350 

331 

6,797 

84 
145 
191 
280 
103 
341 

780 
1,261 
3.427 
2.383 
1.787 
2.561 

3,508 

40,630 

2       791 

62  I  1.323 

344  I  3.771 

5    2.388 

I  1.787 

239  I  2,800 


SIS 

1-t 
1.406 
2.7W 


3.724  44.360  28,  la 


Progreasot 
manntwtures. 


There  has,  however,  been  fair  progress  in  other  directions,  and, 
as  will  be  scon  from  a  subsequent  table,  the  growth  of  tbe  mana- 
facturing  power  has  been  ixi  keeping  with  the  general  prqgrai 
observable  in  other  departments  of  industry.  The  number  of 
persons  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the  manufactttrii| 
interest  may  be  estimated  at  about  175,000,  or  one^ixth  of 
whole  population  of  the  Colony. 


In  the  following  table  the  gradual  progress  of  the  manufacturinc 
industry  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  decade  may  be  readily 
traced.  It  will  lie  noticed  that  the  total  number  of  works  of  »11 
kinds  hiis  risen  in  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  table  froia 
2,G02  in  1877,  to  3,508  in  1886,  or  nearly  35  per  cent,  while  I 
number  of  hands  pmployed  ht\s  atlvanced  from  24,902  to  41,3 
or  nearly  78  per  cent  during  ten  years. 


HANDS  EMPLOYED. 
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EMPLOTMEXT. 


The  iignrea  for  1887  show  a  decline  both  in  the  number  of 
works  and  the  male  hands  employed,  a  circumstance  due  chiv&j 
to  the  depression  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  Las 
hardly  yet  been  dissipated. 

Msnuiitctorira  in      Estimated  by  the  number  of  works  and  the  hands  employ* 

VArious  colonics. 

in  manufacturing,  New  South  Wales  stood  during  1886  at  ihf 
head  of  all  the  colonies  of  the  group,  as  will  be  seen  from  tb<> 
following  table  compiled  from  statements  obtained  from  official 
sources.  The  figures  for  Tasmania  have  been  omitted,  as  tbt 
returns  for  that  colony  embrace  many  establishments  not  inclui] 
in  those  of  the  other  colonies.  For  the  year  18!S7  the  fij 
all  the  colonies  have  not  been  issued  ;  it  will,  however, 
probability  be  found  that  New  South  Wales,  although  havingl 
larger  number  of  works,  has  fewer  hands  than  Victoria  for  th»t' 
year.     The  following  are  the  figures  for  1886  : — 


-iHHptOf^A, 


Colon)-. 


ManubuHurte*  and 

Works— 18W«7. 


Hands  cmplojwL 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensliind  

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
New  Zcalaud   


9,9m 


22.  IM 


A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  progress  exhibited  is  that  lie 
number  of  women  employed  in  factories  and  works  bos  not 
itiuroased  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  urale  employes.  In  1887,  the 
number  of  female.s  employed  was  3,217,  while  in  1887  it  had  risen 
to  3,724,  showing  an  increase  of  only  507  female  hands  in  ten 
years.  An  e.xamination  of  the  following  table  will  show  that  tlii» 
increa&o  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  steam-washing  works  ami 
tobacco  and  boot  factories,  whilst  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
fewer  women  are  now  employed  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ag*. 


EMPLOTMEXT 
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FEMALES. 
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EMPLOTMENT. 


Ample  Hold  (or 
eMulishing  new 
tkotoriea. 


Uuinfftcturc  of, 
wooUeu  cloth. 


■ing. 
ThpT 


Aa  regards  the  future,  however,  a  vast  field  is  open  for  the 
development  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Walea.  Producing, 
OS  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds  necessary  for  supply! 
the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  that  the  Colony 
not  long  continue  the  wasteful  process  of  exporting  the  raw  artidcj 
and  taking  it  back  again  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
one  great  cause  which  has  hitiierto  operated  to  prevent  the  larger 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  abundant  employment  whicb 
has  easily  been  found  for  labour  and  capital  in  other  directiou, 
such  as  mining,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  pursuits.  It  cannot  be 
anticipated  that  these  fields  for  investment  will  always  reiuain 
open,  and  capital  must  then  seek  other  channels. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  into  cloth  and  other  articles 
specially  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  New  South  Wales  u 
wool-growing  country ;  but,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  this  industi 
has  made  no  progress.     The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
woollen  rnilla   in   operation,    the   number   of   employes,   and 
quautity  of  doth  umuufactured  ; — 

Woollen  Mills. 


Your 

NumboT  or 

WooUen- 

Diilla. 

Iluidi  Employed. 

QouUtj  of 
Woollen  tS<A 
M»iH!t>rtmtlLi 

Mkle. 

Female. 

Tot»l. 

1877 

8 

156 

61 

207 

YMtll. 

421,452 

1878 

9 

145 

53 

198 

480,037 

1879 

9 

157 

119 

276 

415,400 

1S80 

8 

114 

100 

214 

353,100 

1881 

6 

178 

157 

335 

358,000 

1882 

8 

266 

119 

385 

319,225 

1883 

9 

260 

112 

372 

352.000 

1884 

7 

175 

137 

312 

306,000 

1885 

6 

134 

139 

323 

337,750 

1880 

8* 

104 

78 

182 

324.788 

18S7 

5 

101 

71 

172 

348,000  , 

'  Two  mllU  not  working. 


WOOLLEN  MILLS. 


Frorn  tliese  figures  it  will  be  Qoticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-  Number  oi 

Woollen  Mllla 
mills  iu  operatioD  has  not  Increased,  and  that  those  now  at  work  dM-reasRi 

provide  employment  for  172  persons  only.  During  the  years  1882 
and  1883  more  than  twice  tlib  number  of  hands  were  employed, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  207  persona  were 
provided  with  work  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  quantity  of 
cloth  manufactured,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  has  also  con- 
siderably decreased.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
export  of  wool  reached  no  less  a  sum  than  ;£8,91 1,155,  in  1887, 
and  that  wearing  apparel  fo  the  amount  of  £895,912;  blankets, 
X4 1,005,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  woollen  goods,  were  imported 
during  the  same  year,  the  full  significance  of  the  small  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  will  be  at 
onc€  perceived. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  exhibits  Humtactnro 

ol  bools. 
a  slight  progress,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  below. 

Boot  Factories. 


V«r. 

Number  of 
boot  tsctorlee. 

Buidi  EinpIo>'ed. 

Maloi. 

Fcuulea. 

Tolftl. 

1877 

101 

1,610 

305 

1,915 

1378 

71 

1,584 

299 

1,883 

1879 

71 

1,750 

373 

2,123 

1880 

75 

2,038 

341 

2,379 

1881 

71 

1,849 

377 

2,228 

1882 

62 

1,695 

341 

2,036 

1883 

61 

1,748 

377 

2.125 

1884 

68 

1,871 

413 

2,289 

1885 

65 

1.672 

433 

2,105 

1886 

68 

1,856 

416 

2,272 

1887 

60 

1,837 

430 

2,273 

Joo 


EMPLOTMBNT. 


lot 


Pra|Kinitlon  of 
raw  iimtcrialiL 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  nolicod  that  although  there  i« 
a  fair  increase  in  the  number  of  hands — which  from  1,915  in  1877  ' 
had  risen  to  2,273  in  1887 — yet  the  number  of  establishments  buj 
considerably  decreased.  This  would  indicate  a  tendency  for  Ikrgal 
factories  to  supersede  small  works,  and  drive  the  lattea-  out  of  i 
competition  in  this  particular  branch  of  manufacture.  The  aver«ge' 
number  of  hands  employed  in  each  factory  has  i-isen  from  18'4  in 
1877  to  37 '9  in  1887.  The  number  of  pairs  of  boots  made  during  ; 
the  year  was  3,418,612. 

What  should,  in  time,  form  another  great  staple  industry  ot 
Australia  is  undouiitedly  the  iron  trade.  Every  advantage 
possessed  by  the  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  countries  of 
the  world — such  as  England  and  Belgium — is  also  present  here; 
Not  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in  abundance,  and  in  po&ilioni> 
easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  but,  as  pointed  out  on  page 
88,  the  local  iron  ore  is  exceedingly  rich.  Scarcely  any  progress, 
however,  has  been  mode  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  pig  snd  wrought  iron  reijuircd  for  the  local  manufactories 
is  imported.  The  other  descriptions  of  metal  works,  both  for 
smelting  and  manufacturing,  are  in  a  more  forward  state.  Works 
for  the  treatment  of  metal  in  1877  numbered  189,  in  which  were 
engagetl  3,653  persons,  while  in  1887  the  numlier  of  works  had 
increased  to  295,  and  the  hands  employed  to  6,594. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  products  of 
j)astoral  pursuits,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  not  a  little  affected 
by  the  seasons,  so  that  during  the  ten  years  under  review,  under 
the  heads  of  boiling-down,  fellmoiigeriiig,  tanning,  and  woolwash- 
ing,  the  number  of  hands  employed  has  only  increased  from  2,147 
in  1877  to  2,228  in  1887,  while  that  of  the  works  has  fallen  from 
276  in  1877  to  231  in  1887. 


Brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  are  tw» 
industries  which  have  increased  during  the  lost  decennial  jieriod, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  branches  of  manufacture  will 
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ber  develop  in  the  future.     As  regards  the  former,  in  1877, 
were  38  breweries  and   bottlers  of  ale  and  porter  in  the 
ay  employing  456  hands,  while  in  1887  the  number  had  risen 
|0  and  804  res|>ectively.     The  riuantity  of  ale  and  beer  imported  Beer  imporUd.^ 
l>Abroad  during  1887  reAched  a  value  of  £382,843  not  a  very 
I  amount  considering  that  £291,305  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle, 
ich  tlie  colonial  breweries  have,  so  far,  not  attempted  to  produce 
jon  any  extensive  scale.     The  following  table  illustrates  the  position 
'  the  brewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progress  during  the 
I  last  seven  years  : — 

Breweries. 


1          Year. 

Number  of  Breweries 

Hud  Bottllnif 

EsUbUahiiiimU. 

Ilnnds 
Employed, 

Ljimatity  iiunuf&ctured. 
Ale,  Dew.  &r. 

^        18S1 

50 

637 

GallonB. 

* 

I         16S2 

56 

699 

• 

B        18S3 

5» 

747 

» 

I        1S84 

60 

788 

* 

■        1885 

70 

805 

•11,000,000 

B        1886 

74 

987 

•10,000,000 

1887 

75 

804 

9,720.000 

•  Only  approxinwitely  ascertained. 

Soap  and  candles,  which  may  be  reckoned  a  purely  colonial  soap  and 
■production,  seeing  that  tallow  is  one  of  our  staple  products, 
•xperienced  a  satisfactory  advance  during  the  decade.  The 
number  of  factories  in  existence  in  1877  was  36,  turning  out 
93,958  cwt  of  soap  and  4,133,038  lb.  of  candles.  The  production 
of  soap  had  increased  to  190,060  cwt.,  while  that  of  candles  fell 
to  2,442,960  lb.  in  1887.  The  value  of  the  plant  employed  in 
the  latter  year  was  £89,745,  and  the  steam  developetl  was 
equivalent  to  367  horse-power.  The  apparent  decrease  observable 
in  the  quantity  of  candles  manufiicturcd  is  due  to  a  change  in  the 
2  c 
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class  of  c&ndles  made,  the  comraoD  tallow  candle  being  now  klmoit 
entirely  snperaeded  bj  the  stearine. 

Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories. 


Saw-mUli. 


Numbar  of  Scap 

Randi 

Fictori«fc 

Employtd. 

BMp. 

Ckndlim 

cwt. 

Ik. 

1877 

36 

173 

92,958 

4,IS3,SQS 

1878 

34 

180 

77.656 

3,9S1,8W 

1879 

34 

169 

64.524 

1.198.73S 

1880 

38 

ao3 

114,118 

923.776 

1861 

38 

232 

106,962 

1.165,808 

18S2 

40 

263 

112,513 

3.066.234 

1883 

38 

220 

121,794 

2.807.728 

1884 

34 

204 

131,214 

2.758.680 

1885 

40 

223 

138,849 

1,683.360 

1886 

46 

321 

165,430 

2.)9e.S9S 

1887 

82 

367 

190,000 

2,442,900 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  timber  districtH,* 
in  saw-mills,  &c.,  has  also  increased  at  a  good  ratio  during  the  last 
ten  years.  The  number  of  estaldishments  in  1878  was  22S, 
employing  a  tot<il  numlier  of  2,077  pt'rsons,  while  in  1887  tboit 
were  322  mills,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  3,254. 
The  value  of  plant  in  1886  was  £394,485,  the  horse-power  4,894 
while  the  quantity  of  timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  1 25  million 
feet  1-iuch  thick. 

Saw-mills. 


YofcT. 

Number 

Hwida 

Yew. 

Number 

BmAi 

of  Sa»-mUIa. 

<HU[>to.vod. 

of  Siw-milU 

emjaoH- 

1878 

228 

2.077 

1883 

370 

3.318 

1879 

232 

2.072 

1884 

376 

3.477 

1880 

243 

2,458 

.1885 

416 

3,783 

1881 

280 

2.382 

1886 

32S 

3.284 

1882 

334 

3,013 

1887 

822 

3.254 

Sopu-gTowinif  Sugar-growing  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry.  Ti* 
numbur  of  works  in  existence  in  1877  was  50,  of  which  24  used 
steam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the  nambor  of 
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•workmen  employed  was  1,065.     Tliese  Lncreaaed,  in  the  years  1881  NmuVwf  oi 

au);ar  iiiUb. 

and  1885,  to  86  Bteam-mills  and  19  worked  by  cattle,  whilst  the 
number  of  men  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses 
turned  out,  correspondingly  incnMised.  A  large  number  of  small 
mills  have  been  closed  since  1877,  so  that  in  1887  the  figures  had 
been  reduced  to  57  steam,  and  only  7  mills  worked  by  cattle, 
altliough  the  number  of  men  employed  had  considerably  increased, 
being  2,646,  as  against  1,065,  in  1877,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar 
manufactured  had  risen  to  450,000  cwt.,  and  880,000  gallons  of 
molosaes,  as  against  93,960  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  273,480  gallons  of 
molasses  in  1877.  Large  quantities  of  molasses  are  allowed  to 
run  to  waste,  not  being  required  for  distillation,  and  there  is  at 
present  no  other  use  to  which  this  product  could  be  put.  The 
very  low  price  of  sugar  has  materially  interfered  with  this  industry 
of  late  years;  nevertheless  1887  saw  a  larger  output  of  raw  sugar 
than  any  previous  year.  The  following  table  gives  the  particulars 
of  the  sugar-growing  industry  for  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


Sugar  Mills. 


Tew. 

Sugar  MiUi. 

HOIM- 

POWCT. 

Qwntity  of 

Sugmr  Muiu> 

tooturcd. 

(Juanlity  of 

Molusea 

Manu- 

Incturvd. 

■Hands 

Worked 
bjrSteun. 

Wnrknl 
by  0»Ulc 

Stomi. 

OUtle. 

employod. 

cwt. 

gallons. 

1877 

24 

20 

503 

108 

150,744 

34.'i,543 

1,065 

1878 

36 

23 

627 

119 

163,203 

532,825 

1,168 

1879 

44 

21 

637 

185 

153,833 

440,506 

1,432 

1880 

60 

15 

1,601 

76 

146,003 

269,092 

2,183 

1881 

59 

17 

1,432 

63 

159,048 

354,402 

1,665 

1882 

70 

16 

978 

40 

270,000 

660,000 

1,0.39 

18S3 

79 

U 

2,651 

44 

280,000 

580,000 

1,286 

18S4 

86 

12 

2,855 

50 

230,000 

450,000 

2,190 

1885 

83 

19 

2,596 

32 

369,280 

635,000 

2,634 

1886 

57 

7 

2,531 

21 

275,000 

507,000 

2,259 

I8S7 

57 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

880,000 

2,646 

*  iDcliula  hands  omployed  for  only  portion  of  the  year. 
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■  renncri<a  The  number  of  establishments  for  refining  the  raw  sugar  »u 
only  two  in  1885  ;  and  during  1886  one  of  these  was  closed.  The 
quantity  of  refined  sugar  melted  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to 
year,  but  was  greater  in  1887  than  in  any  former  year.  The  value 
of  the  plant,  as  estimated  in  the  latter  year,  was  £160,000. 

Sugar  Refineries. 


Ynr. 

Siigu  Bcfinerie*. 

Nuuihcr  of  Hindi 
euiployod. 

mellad. 

1877 

2 

1C5 

cwt. 
259,050 

1878 

2 

153 

324,430 

1879 

2 

181 

388.430 

1880 

2 

166 

414,400 

1681 

2 

222 

514.400 

1882 

2 

235 

470.000 

1S8S 

2 

214 

468,000 

1884 

2 

172 

370.000 

188S 

2 

224 

334,000 

1886 

2 

214 

510,000 

1887 

1 

200 

562,300 

The  general  tendency,  observable  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  this  industry  is  carried  on,  to  concentrate  the  work  in  large 
and  central  establishments,  is  also  apparent  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  the  older  sugnr-growing  countries  of  the  West  Indies,  Mauritioa, 
and  India,  sninll  tiiills  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for 
large  central  establishments,  where  business  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  industrial  process  of  sugar-making,  the  planters  attending 
solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  In  New  South  Wales,  aluioet 
from  the  intrcMlaction  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  the  maim- 
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fBoture  of  sugar  has  been  in  tlie  hands  of  a  powerfnl  company, 
the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  mills  on  the  Clarence 
and  on  the  Richmond  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  Most  of  the  Bugar  consumed  in  the  Colony  comes 
from  this  company's  mills,  who  also  own  the  only  sugar  refinery 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  other  establishments,  locally  known 
as  rcifinerics,  whether  worked  by  steam  or  cattle,  are  mostly  small 
factories  in  which  sugar  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  has  after- 
wards to  undergo  the  process  of  refining,  is  turned  out 

The  use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  ha.s,  to  a  very  Tobwieo 
large  extent,  su))erseded  that  of  imported  tobacco.     The  amount  "*°  **' 

of  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  small  compared  with  the  totiil  quantity  of  these  commodities 
consumed.  The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  Uie 
Colony  during  1887  amounted  to — 


Cigars  .... 
Cigaretteg 


ImiKirtod. 


504,021 

212,663 

«,577 


Mode  in  tho 
Colony. 


tt). 
2,147,418 
6,057 
10,26a 


Total. 


lb. 
2,651,439 
218,720 
54,846 


A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  imported  leat 
tobacco  in  the  Colony,  the  proportion  during  the  past  year  being 
652,217  lb.  of  imported  leaf  to  1,595,200  lb.  of  New  South  Wales 
leaf,  not  including  the  stfdks.  Tljo  quantities  of  each  kind  of 
tobacco  made  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  leaf  uscil  in 
the  manufacture  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  The  quan- 
tity of  colouial  leaf  given  includes  stalks  and  stem.s,  which  are 
taken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  proportion  of  leaf 
not  used  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of 
leaf. 
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The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain  is  Mills  (or  jrind- 
ample  for  treating  the  flour  consumed  in  the  Colony.  The  number  gnia. 
of  mills  at  work  and  the  haatLs  employed  have  varied  slightly 
from  year  to  year,  but  are  now  somewhat  less  than  formerly.  As 
the  Colony  does  not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  its  own  require- 
{ments,  it  is  not  at  all  probablo  that  there  will  be  any  notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  flour-mills,  as  those  existing  are  mostly 
>  at  work  only  part  of  their  time.  Wind  and  horse-power,  as  applied 
to  the  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  though  some 
water-mills  still  exist,  the  number  is  less  than  formerly,  and  is 
decreasing.  Particulars  of  the  mills  in  operation  during  the  eleven 
years  which  closed  with  1887  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent 
tabla     The  approximate  (|uautity  of  flour  made  in  the  Colony  Flour  mule  in 

*-,  .1  .ii.,1'  ti  the  CoImujt. 

dunag  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  m  the  foltowmg  table  : — 
Flour  Manufactured. 


^ 

Me*  South  WjJe. 
Wheat  tfEated, 

Imported  Wheat 
tmtcKi. 

ToUl  WTioat 
treated. 

Tutal  Flour 
niadc. 

k 

Busheli. 

Biubel*. 

Bqshela. 

Toiu. 

■|877 

2,209,909 

696,973 

2,906.942 

58,139 

"l878 

2,224,650 

714,488 

2,939.138 

58,783 

1879 

3,147,761 

390,613 

3.538,379 

70,767 

^1880 

3.321,556 

300,620 

3,622,176 

72,443 

™188l 

3,400.934 

1 08,096 

3.509,0.10 

70^180 

1       1882 

3,136.461 

629,841 

3.766,302 

75,326 

■  l8S3 

3,73.3.171 

175,138 

3.908,309 

78,166 

1884 

Mess 

1836 

3,983.246 

418,434 

4,401,680 

88,033 

3,927,273 

497,776 

4,425,043 

88,501 

2.402,057 

984,773 

3,386.820 

67.736 

^1887 

4,460,629 

233.535 

4.694,164 

93,883 

,\oS 
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botnre  of  sugar  has  be<>n  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  company, 
tlie  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whose  mills  on  the  Clarence 
and  on  the  Richmond  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  Most  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  Colony  cornea 
from  this  company's  mills,  who  also  own  the  only  sugar  refinery 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  other  establishments,  locally  known 
as  refineries,  whether  worked  by  steam  or  cattle,  aro  mostly  small 
fictories  in  which  sugar  of  an  inferior  quality,  which  has  after- 
wards to  nndergo  the  process  of  refining,  is  turned  out 


The  use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  superseded  that  of  imported  tobacco.  The  amount 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  these  commodities 
oonsutned.  The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 
Colony  during  1887  amounted  to — 


Tbbamo 
luanulaciortol 


.Tobac«o   . 

[igort  .... 
ettca 


luiiwrtad. 


lb. 

504,021 

212,603 

44,577 


Mule  In  Che 
Colony. 


lb. 
2,147,418 
6,057 
10,26"J 


TotaL 


lb. 
2,G51,439 
218,720 
54,846 


A  krge  amount  of  imjwrtcd 
icco  ID  the  Colony,  the  j 
1,217  lb.  of  imjKjrted  leaJ 
iwi4  Including   the  m 
ie  in  the  C 
"<ture  wil' 
\ial  le 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  importnii  led 
■^ring  the  past  year  being 


J 


ft),  of  New  South  Wales 
"  antities  of  each  kind  of 
the  weight  of  leaf  used  in 
following  table.     Th' 
I  stalks  and  stems,  vi 
.icture.     The  proportio 
lor  cent,  of  the  total  * 
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StonrmasoDB 

Briokl&yere 

Plaateren 

Quarrymen 

Carpenters  and  joinen 

Paintera 

Labourers  in  building  trades 

Plumbers 

Cias-dtters  

Slaters  


Building  Trade*. 
10/- to  11/- 
11/-  to  12/- 

11/- 
7/-  to  10/- 
9/-  to  10/- 

9/- 

8/- 
10/- toll /- 
10/- to  11/- 
10/-  to  12/- 


per  6m.j  of  8  honn. 


Briokmakera.. 
Pipemakere  ,, 

Potters 

Pitmen 


Brickmakers  and  Potters. 

lOJd.  to  1/-  per  hour. 

8/- to  10/-  per  day  of  8  honn." 

8/-  to  10/- 

7/-to8/- 


Coachhuilding  Trade. 


Coachmakers 

Coachbuildcrs  

Wheelwrights _ 

Painters 

Trimmers 

CoBchsmiths  

Blacksmiths      aod      wheel- 
wrights   


Farriers 


8/-  to  10/- 
8/-  to  10/- 
8/-  to  10/- 
6/8  to  11)/- 
8/-  to  10/- 
8/-  to  10/- 

35/-  to  60/- 

35/-  to  65/- 


per  day  of  8  honn. 


Cabinetmakers  ... 
French-polishers 


Fumititre  Makera. 
8/- to  10/- 
8/-  to  10/- 


Miscdlaneous  Trade*. 


.■^hipwTJghts 

Saddle,   collar,  and  luninss 

makers  

Sailmakon 

Tailors 

Presscrs 

Cotters 


Silk-hatters.. 
Upholsterers  . 


11/-  to  12/- 

30/-  to  50/- 
30/-  to  50/- 
50/-  to  60/- 
50/-  to  60/- 
70/-  to  80/- 

53/-  to  70/- 
10/-  to  12/- 


pet  week,  of  9  boon  ] 
day. 

8 

per  day. 

per  day  of  8  boon. 

per  week  of  54  hoon. 
ti  It 

,,        piece- wocL 

»»  »» 

,,        first-cIaM 
hands  up  to  £8  8i. 
per  week,  piece-work, 
per  day. 


Coopers  1/3  per  hour,  or  piece-work  40/-  to  56/- 

week. 


CrnRENT  WAGES. 


ninen 

unpen  and  trimmcra 

labourers 

kkers  (factory  hands).. 
and  paatry-cooks. 

•9    

»  operatives  

akera    

n  and  mill-workerB  ... 


•I  ton 


1/-  to  1/3  per  hour. 

1/3  per  hour  day,  and  1/6  per  hour  night  work. 
I/-  per  hoar. 

25/-  to  55/-  per  week. 

30/-  to  60/- 
30/-  to  70/- 
25/-  to  50/- 
8d.  to  I/- 
8d.  to  1/3 
8d.  to  1/- 
piece-work,  1/1  per  thousand,  day  ;  and  1/2 
per  thousand,  night-work  ;  or  55,-  to  65/- 
per  week,  good  jubbing  hands. 
6/6  to  8/-  per  day. 


per  hour,  S-hour  shifts, 
per  hour. 


rers,  line  repairing 
e-drive« 


n  and  machinists  

Iniths  

TB  

makers 

makers'  assirtanta 

ige  and  waggon  builders 

n-masters 

raph  operaton 

Imcn  shooten 


pfeOCSw 


GovemTnent  Railwayt. 

9/-  per  day. 

7/6 

7/6 

11/-,  12/-,  13/-,  14/-        „ 

8/-  to  10/- 

10/-  to  12/4 

7/- 
8/-  to  11/8 
10/-  to  14/- 

7/6 

9/4  to  12/2 

7/-  to  7/6 

9/6  to  11/-  „ 

£150  to  £400         peraanuTQ. 
£50  to  £193 

7/- to  11/-  per  day. 

8/-  to  12/- 
7/- to  10/- 


Govemmenl  Tramioayt. 

8/-  to  9/-  per  day. 


SfS 

ten 

hdrivsn  . 


^fittm 


6/6  to  7/6 

II- 
12,'-  to  13/- 
7/6  to  9/- 

10/- 

7/- 


Ir  said  nheswotk.     VemMtU  ooOwla  Bdrbar  rat*  snnn,  «/| 
k,I/SpCTiaB;Utl^pnrVsD«r,  14| 


I  per  too. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


Jfunicipal  Labourers, 

Skilled  Inboorere 8/-  per  day. 

I'nskilledlMmurcrs 6/6  to  7/-  „ 

Carters   (finding    liorse    and 

cart)    11/6  „ 

Pipe-layers 91-  „ 

Sewcr-men 8/-  „ 

Gangers OJ-UtU/-  „ 

Domeitic  Servantt. 

Cooks  (females) £45  to  £65  per  annom. 

Cooks  (males)    £5-2  to  £78  „ 

Hotel  cooks   :...  £65  to  £200  „ 

Laundresses  £45  to  £52  „ 

Housemaids £30  to  £40  „ 

General  servants  £35  to  £52  „ 

Kurse-maida  £20  to  £39  ,i 

Grooms  and  coachmen £52  „ 

Station  Hands  (inehtdiny  rations  or  board). 

Man'ied  couples    £65  to  £60  i>eramiani. 

Farm  labourers £40  to  £62  „ 

Bullock  drivers £40  to  £52  „ 

Horse  teamsters   £40  to  £65  ,, 

Bouudarj' riders  £40  to  £52  „ 

Btockmen  i....  £40  to  £75  „ 

Shcplicrds £35  to  £45  „ 

Gardcneis £40  to  £52  „ 

Boys    £25  to  £35  „ 

Boad-makers,    tank-sinkers, 

Ac.  6/- to  8/-  per  day. 


An  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  at  once  reveals  t1 
tbat  tlie  lubouring  classes  in  this  coramunitj  are  far  in  advance  of 
their  fellow-worknicn  in  older  countries,  in  other  respects,  besides 
tlie  mere  question  of  better  wages.  In  nearly  all  depiirtnients  of 
labour  the  daily  toil  is  restricted  to  eight  hours,  and  though  thero 
is  no  statutory  recognition  of  this  time  as  the  limit  of  a  man'* 
liibour,  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  Governments  of  the 
various  colonies.  Labour  orgiinizations  and  trades'  unions  are 
particularly  strong  in  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  Every  year  a  day  is  set  a[mrt  in  these  colonies  for  a 
public  demonstration  in  celebration  of  the  foundation  of  the  eiglit' 
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STEAM  POWER. 


svstem,   in  which   thousands  of  workmen   take  pai-t.     A  Eiitht-hour 

'  ^  system  K«neruq 

er  arriving  in  Sydney  on  that  day  could  hardly  fail  to  be  »<iupto<i. 
greatly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  movement  and  the 
favour  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  whole  community.  The 
benefits  arising  from  a  high  rate  of  wages  are  further  enhanced  by 
the  comparative  cheapness  in  the  cost  of  living,  which,  except  Cost  oi  living. 
perhaps  in  the  matter  of  hou.se  rent,  ia  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  cla.ss.  The  result  of  this  happy 
state  is  visible  on  all  sides,  for  in  no  other  laud  can  a  better- 
dressed,  better-fed,  and  more  contented-looking  class  be  found. 


STEAM  POWER. 
The  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting, 
and  other  purposes  ia  equivalent  to  109,500  horse-power,  or  107 
horse-power  for  every  thousand  persons,  a  rate  comparing  not 
nnfavourably  with  other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined statement  computed  from  Mulhall's  Dictionaiy  of  Statistics. 


OounliT. 


Stciim  power 
ctuplo^vofl. 


Per  1,000  of  tho 
iwpulatlon. 


nited  Kingdom.. 

inoe  

ny 

Initria 

It»ly  

Spam 

Jielgiam    

Holland     

United  State*  

Kew  South  Wales 


H.  F.  tbouaandi. 
7,780 
3..513 
4,325 
l.-Seij 
1,280 

480 

483 

505 

210 
8, 1.52 

109 


214 
92 
42 
15 
34 
IG 
29 

102 

1B2 
107 


Of  the  total  power  employed  in  the  Colony,  by  far  tlio  greater  Voiucot 
portion  ia  derived  from  steam.     The  amount  used  in  manufac-  '""^     "''" 
tories  ia  26,152  horse-power,  or  nearly  24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
employed,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  worked  by  tliis 
power  is  estimated  at  £5,740,382.     No  exact  estimate  can  be 
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EMPLOTMENT. 


given  of  tlie  valuo  of  lands  and  bnildings  employed  for  tnannfac- 
turing  puqioaes,  but  an  approximation  Las  been  arriTed  at  for  Uw 
year   1887.      Estimating  only  for  lands  and    buildings  entirdj 
Money  invortod    devoted  to  manufactures,  the  value  for  the  year  named  was  about 

In  nmnufactar- 

>»g.  £7,186,600,  80  that  the  total  sum  invested  in  the  manofactannj 

industry  was  at  least  £12,926,982. 

The  services  for  which  steam  (rawer  is  used  are  shown  in  tit 
following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  land  tnnsptit 
absorbs  53,760  horse-power,  and  harbours  and  rivers  tnaaport 
19,000  horse-jxjwer,  in  all  72,760,  or  66  per  cent  of  the  total 
horse-power  consumed. 

Indmtrias  amployliig  pomr. 

HaniifaottiTes,  &o 

Land  Trmnsport   

Harbour  aori  River  Transport  

Other  iaduBtriea  uiing  power    


PATsyrs. 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  inventions  and  impro*^ 
ments  has  been  in  force  since  1855,  but  it  is  only  within  reeenl 
years  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  used  to  any  gRat 
Ittj'ot  extent.  In  1887  the  law  was  amended,  and  the  fees  reduced  to 
the  nominal  sum  of  £5  for  Letters  Patent,  and  £2  for  a  certificate 
of  provisional  protection,  which  l.-ittcr  may,  if  appUualion  is  m»ie 
within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  into  a  patmt 
on  the  payment  of  an  additional  £3.  The  result  has  been  th»t 
the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  was  greatly  increased  Uw 
inventions  registered  in  1 887  were  for  the  most  part  not  local  brt 
foreign,  and  this  feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  FtttB< 
Office  since  its  inception.  The  following  is  the  business  tranMclei 
since  1855, 


I>'TEXTIONS. 
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ittera  of  Registration  and  Assignments  thereof  for  Inventions 
— 


No.  of  RogiiitnUons. 


PktenU. 


AMi(n- 
DMnla. 


Total. 


Vev. 


Ko.  of  Registrmtions. 


P«tent«, 


msabi. 


TotaL 


18 
IS 
15 

ao 

20 
21 

27 
32 


a 
1 
1 

10 

Jl 

10 
13 
14 
22 
17 
20 
25 
24 
23 
32 
3<i 


1871 
1872 
1373 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1SS4 
1835 
1886 


27 
43 
43 

SS 

34 

44 

62 

45 

57 

89 

113 

129 

149 

183 

161 

203 


S 
6 
6 

21 
IS 
18 
27 
IB 
16 
23 
13 
21 
24 
29 
27 
31 


32 

48 

49 

60 

50 

62 

89 

64 

73 

112 

I2(> 

150 

173 

212 

ISS 

234 


The  new  law  came  into  force  on  Slat  July,  in  1887,  and  previous  ^Jj'''?"''  ^ 
to  that  date  137  Patents  and  21  Assignments  were  registered.  I^ttcn  puicoL 
The  number  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
Patent  applied  for  between  the  1st  August  and  31st  December, 
was  148  and  260  respectively,  while  23  Assignments  wore  registered 
during  the  same  period.  The  countries  from  which  applications 
for  Patents  in  New  South  Wales  were  received  during  1887,  were 
MM  follows : — 


■Lkii 


GreatBritain 91 

Gennany    0 

Fianoe 8 

Sweden  4 

Denmark 1 

Belgiam 3 

Switzerluad 2 

United  States 31 


Cunada    1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope I 

New  South  Walea    247 

New  Zealand 23 

Queensland 12 

South  Australia    16 

Victoria 06 


log  a  total  of  545  applications,  about  46  per  cent  of  which 
were  made  by  persons  residing  in  the  Colony  ;  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  only  49  applications, 
29  per  cent,  were  received  from  New  South  Wales. 
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PART  XY, 


Internal  Connmunication. 

FOR  many  years,  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt 
of  land  shut  in  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea. 
Several  main  roads  were  formed  through  this  country  within  a  lew 
years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colony.  These  roads  con- 
nected the  infant  towns  of  Parraniatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
Penrith  with  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entirely 
prison  labour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on 
fui-ther  side  of  the  Nepcan  barred  all  access  to  the  interior  of 
country.  As  early  as  the  year  1796,  George  Bass  made  an  atteai|j 
Dii>tto  to  cross  the  mountain  range,  and  returned  after  an  unsuccessfd 

tain  luge.  joumey,  reporting  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage  ev 
for  a  person  on  foot.  In  1813,  a  protracted  season  of  droag 
attended  by  considerable  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  bon 
very  clearly  to  the  settlers  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  tbe 
Colony  entirely  dependetl  upon  the  discovery  of  an  extension  of 
grazing  land,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  trert 
then  hemmed.     In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  named,  Gr^iy  ■ 

Biaxianci,  Went-  Blaxland,  W.  C.  Wentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawson  once  more 

worth,  arnt 

LawKii  iiisoovcr  attempted  to  hnd  a  passage  across  the  mountains.     After  mc«tuig 

K  fMIWUml. 

with  difficulties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  prwent 
generation,  who  have  seen  a  railway  carried  over  the  same  trade, 
by  which  Bathurst  may  bo  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  genfit- 
men  succeeded  iti  opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  throagjb 
dense  forests,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  tlw 
vast  plains  lying  west  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  Australia.  ThfJ 
returned  on  the  6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor 
Macquarie  sent  a  party  of  surveyors,  under  Mr.  Evans,  to  report 
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B  tlie  practicability  of  making  a  road,  and  the  i-eport  beiiig 
ivonrablc,  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at  c'oiutruciiioii 

1      •  II-  .  11  r       •  ol  the  Great 

nee  commenced,  tlie  work  Ui'ing  pci-fomied  by  gangj  of  prisoners.  Wcau-ni  uoa.1. 
'he  track  thus  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  great  Western 
toad,  from  Penritli,  uud  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathui'st  by 
be  21st  January,  I81a. 

The  discovery  of  tlie  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  completion  of  the  imiwtiu  t« 

rowl-niakiii);. 
loantain  road,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  was 

>and  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the 

eniands  of  the  settlers.     The  Government,  therefore,  contented 

inlf  with  maintaining  the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extend- 

Xg  them  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  centres  of  settlement. 

tor  many  years  tliese  main  roads  were  the  only  ones  which  received 

ttion.     Tliis  would  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  had  the  pro- 
of settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  the  ^ 
'e»r8  previous  to  that  date.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  V 
[lie  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony, 
nd  during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed                 ^ 
fant  remarkable  event,  so  many  new  loads  were  opened,  ami  so                 ^ 
arge  an  ineix-ase  in  traffic  occurred,  that  the  genei-al  eon<lition  of 
ihc  public  highways  was  by  no  means  good.     The  Roads  Dejiart- 
Bent  was  formed  as  far  back  as  1857,  and,  although  good  sernco 
ITM  done  by  the  road  pioneers  before  that  date,  the  moilern  system 
^■Mtdmaking  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the 
^artment.     It  was  not,  however,  until   ISGl  that  the  whole  of  M 
he  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  attention  at  the                  ■ 
kandx  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

^fe  Northern  Road — length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Mary-  prim-ipai  nmin 
^M  land.  New  England. 

^M  Western  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren 
^B  through  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important 

^B         townships ;  thence  prolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourke, 
^U         by  a  line  175  miles  in  length. 


IXTERNAl  COatMUNICATIOJf. 


anrcof 
kill  roa4l»  Ims 
nicrlj-. 


Ooveminvnt  ex- 
]itfndittire  on 
jMiblii  road*. 


Southern  Road — lenglb,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albuty. 
This  road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railw*;, 
the  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Road — length,  350  miles.  This  rood,  after  leaving 
Canipbelltown,  asoeuds  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of 
which  it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  travena 
the  lUawarra  district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  p«SKS 
through  the  rich  lands  watered  by  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde, 
and  Moruya,  as  far  as  Eden,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Colony. 


None  of  these  roads  have  now  the  importance  they  formerly 
[lossessed.  The  railways  of  tlio  Colony  for  tlio  most  part  follow 
the  direction  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themseU^es  nearly 
all  the  through  traffic,  so  that  the  tendency  is  to  turn  the  roads 
towards  the  railways,  and  not  run  them  in  the  same  direction,  ni 
was  fonnerly  the  case. 

The  oxpeiidituro  by  the  Government  upon  the  difif^ront  mull 
varies  considerably  Hooording  to  their  importance.  All  rouk 
maintained  by  the  Government  fall  under  six  classes.  On  lirst- 
class  roads  the  Government  expeiids  yearly  an  amount  equal  to 
X50  per  mile  ;  on  second-elass  roads,  £25  per  mile  ;  third-class. 
X15  per  mile ;  fourth-class,  XIO  per  mile ;  tifth-class,  £7 ;  and 
on  sixth-class  roads,  £5  per  mile. 


H 


The  network  of  roads  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Colony 
divided,  for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and 
trusts.  Tliere  are  fifty-four  road  districts,  managed  locally  by 
superintendents,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  the  road  communi- 
cation of  the  Colony  outside  the  municipal  boundaries  under  their 
care.  The  road  trusts  number  400,  and  have  the  supervision  of 
certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  districts  chiefly  of 
minor  inijiortance.  There  are,  however,  certain  important  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts.  The  length 
of  roads  in  charge  of  superintendents  or  road  engineers  is  approxi- 
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miles,  while  about  -1,000  inilea  lire  under  road  trusts. 
The  length  of  road  which  haa  been  formed  and  metalleil  and  gravelled 
is  not  less  than  0,000  miles.  Thei-o  are  also  4,000  miles  of  road-  unKth 
ay  not  indeed  mcttilled,  but  which  have  been  drained,  and  on 
kich  all  necessary  culverts  have  been  constructed.  Four  thousand 
have  also  been  cleared  and  partly  graded,  while  7,000  miles 
road  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior,  chiefly 
mg  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  foremost 
lers,  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequatn  means  of  communication 
Tor  the  settlers,  although  it  must  lie  acknowledged  that  in  seasons 
rain  these  roads  are  not  unfrequently  impassable.  Besides  the 
mentioned  above,  there  are  1,400  miles  of  mountain  passes. 
[ty  of  the  passes  presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and 
Beir  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of 
the  officer  who  has  for  so  many  years  designeil  and  su])ervi8ed  the 
eonstmction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  ami  bridges  of  tUt- 
Colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  Colony  were  of  stone, 
are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  "'•'i'^* 
snsion  of  settlemont  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
»ve  since  lieen  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
Nearly  all  the  large  bridges  of  recent  erection  are  of  iron  or  steel, 
aome  of  them  have  been  erected  under  engineering  conditions 
almost  nnique,  owing  to  the  (leculiarity  of  the  river  flow  m  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Including  the  large  culverts,  which  are  in 
reality  small  bridges,  there  are  altogether  10,000  bridges,  covering 
a  length  of  60  miles,  while  there  are  also  over  50  miles  of  minor 
rnlverta,  formed  of  earthenware  piping,  from  12  to  24  inches  in 
diAineter.  Where  the  traffic  has  not  warranted  their  construction,  i^„i,  „„j 
or  where  local  circumstances  have  rendered  them  unavoidable,  '*' 
punts  or  ferries  have  been  used  instead  of  bridges.  There  are  92 
punts,  7  of  which  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  85  by  hand  gear  and 
wire  rope.     The  numl>er  of  boat  ferries  is  57. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  v»iuc  „f  rund. 
the  metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the         na^ot 


Briilircs  and 
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t  ninu 


mil  ways ;   but  tlie    roads   i-cniain   not  only  the  sole  ueaiu  nl 
coiiimunication  thrnugliout  a  large  pai-t  of  the  interior,  but  most 
valuablp  feeJers  to  tlip  railway  system  of  the  country.     No  revenne 
is  directly  derived  from  roads,  but  the  imlirect  ndvautages  to  llie 
country  have  been  very  great,  and  after  tiie  lands  and  tlie  niilwan, 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.      It  is  ei>timat«tl  I 
that  .£10,990,107  has  been  expended  on  roads  and  hridg«s  sinw  | 
1  S.>7,  and  the  present  value  to  the  State',  allowing  for  depreciation, 
cannot  lie  less  than  £8,400,000.     Their  indirect  value  cannot  ^"C  , 
calculated,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change  brought  about  by  tli«  I 
system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  lii»  I 
organization  of  the  Ronds  Department  on  ita  present  basin,  iW^ 
cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  roa<l  and  the  time  of    tninsit  wa*  ] 
reduced   l)y  more  than  one-half,  us  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement ; — 


Main  IXotuli. 


Lii>' 


Oirriiire  hv  Koul,  185'.  I  Otrriae*  hy  Rod,  ISSl. 


Sydney  to  Ooiilbiirn    

„  Batliurst 

Newcaatic  to  Murruruudi.. 


Uiira. 

Uaviinl 
tnuKiit. 

Cast  per 

toil. 

Ilayxol 
tniuit. 

Cost  pv  Ion. 

£     B. 

d. 

..J 

IM 

174 

12    5 

0 

71 

3  15    0 

14fi 

235 

15  10 

0 

11 

6  10    0 

119 

21 

9    0 

0 

8 

6  10   0 

Qrot  iif  m 
Infflo. 


rjing  The  progress  exhibited  in  these  seven  yeare  is  veiy  great,  and  it  is 
l)os.sible  tlmt  the  cost  of  caiTiage  on  roads  was  still  further  rc<luce<l 
before  they  were  supereeded  in  importance  by  the  railways  of  the 
Colony.  The  average  cost  of  carrying  1  ton  of  goods  I  nitlf 
in  the  year  lfi6-l  wa.s  about  7Ad. ;  in  the  year  1872,  the  first  for 
which  the  figures  ai-e  available,  the  average  cost  per  mile  of 
carriage  on  railways  was  3*61d.  per  ton,  since  M-hich  year  theratn 
Lave  been  as  follows  :— 


1872 3CUI. 

1873 3-28a. 

1874 3-OOd. 

1873 3-07d. 

1876 2-82d. 

1877 aesd. 

1878 2'44d. 

1879 2-23d. 


1S80 2-32a. 

1881 2-29d. 

1882 213.1. 

1883 1-96<L 

1884 IDOd. 

1885 1S6J. 

1886 l-8Id. 

1887 l-81d. 


ilAINTENAXCE  OF  ROADS. 


The  saving  shown  in  this  table  ia  enormous.  The  whole  rulumu 
goads  carried  over  the  railways  of  the  Colony  durini;  last  vciir  t'<>«t  of  i«rria( 
ik-s  equivaleut  to  about  175  million  tons  carried  1  mile,  and 
hn  ssaving  between  the  rates  of  1864  and  1887  for  this  amount 
traffic  would  excee<l  Xi, 000,000,  or  8  i>er  cent,  of  the  total 
aoie  of  the  Colony,  and  is  thrice  the  revenue  reoeive<l  for  the 
"can-iage  of  goo<l8.  Whiit  the  savinf;  to  the  Colony  by  the 
extijnsiou  of  the  i-ailways  to  the  ulterior  has  actually  been  must 
remain  a  matter  of  .speculation,  but  the  figures  just  given  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  how  largo  and  beneficial  an  eH'ect  railways  have 
U|x>n  production,  and  how  greatly  they  must  benefit  the  .general 
consumer. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  nil  classes  during  K,,,^,,„i(t, 
1887  was  £767,427  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  exjienditure  on  ""  '"" "' 
punt  approache,s,  and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic 
jjf  the  country. 

Expenditure  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Bridges. 


T«. 

ExpsniUture  by  Ros<l> 
Dopittment. 

Expenditure  by 
Trustees. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S78 

497,0.12 

24,280 

521,312 

1S79 

649.774 

25,423 

675.2'12 

ISSO 

614,709 

2.S,WK) 

043,509 

1881 

484.567 

2.3,18(5 

.107,753 

1S82 

677,212 

24,722 

60 1.9.34 

is<a 

613,847 

24,938 

038.785 

I88t 

7.'iO,5S4 

27,722 

778,300 

ias5 

800,062 

24.404 

825.366 

1880 

0-2S.379 

28.414 

650,793 

1SS7 

721.994 

45,4.33 

767.427 

k 


Besides  the  roads  mnintained  by  the  Government  there  existed,  tivmUiiMl  i 

Anil  otructk. 

,t  the  close  of  1887,  1,047  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  to, 
nnd  maintained  by,  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony.  Of  these 
roads,   2,2.36  miles  were  regularly  formed  ami   meUilled,  while 

,411    miles  were   not   formed.      Tlie    value   of   these   roads   is 
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estimated  nt  £'2,A7G,G04  ;  but  this  estimate  must  W  looked  upon 
as  an  ajiproxiniation  only,  since  the  information  obtnined  from  tlu 
various  municipalities  is  far  from  complete. 


The  Ry»1nt\v 
Tranirood  ami 
H*il\vny  Com- 
j»n.v. 


The  flnt  Hue 
Ironi  Sydney  to 
PuTunattA. 


JiAlLWAYS. 

The   first   attempt  to  introiluce  into  New  South   Wales  the-l 
blessings  of  railway  communication,  which  has  so  revolutionised 
tlip  coiiimt'i-ce  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1816.1 
On  the  2CUi  August  of  that  year,  a  meeting  was  held  in  SydnfyJ 
at  which  it  was  decidecl  to  survey  a  line  to  connect  the  motropolial 
with    the   city    of   Goulburu.     Two   years   afterwards,    on    lltli] 
•Spptenilier,   1848,  the  Sydney  Traniroad  and   Railway   Company 
was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  its  object  the 
construction  of  r&ilways  to   Farramatta  and   Liverpool,  with  tl 
possible  extension,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathnrst  and  rSoulbnm. 

No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July, 
1850,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  the  Australian  Colonies. 

The  affairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Railway  Company  did 
not,  however,  prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expected,  and  it  iis 
found  necrssjiry  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  tbi" 
Government  of  the  Colony.  Meanwhile  another  comitany  bad 
been  started  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  ft  milwaj' 
from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to  Maitland.  It  met  with  no  mnw 
success  than  the  Sydney  company,  and  share<l  the  same  fnte  On 
the  Government  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  dofunri 
companies,  the  works  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour,  Mni 
on  the  2Cth  of  Scjituniber,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parrt- 
roatta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the  extension  tal 
Uoulbum 


opened 


May, 


The  progress  of  railway  construction  d\iring  the  twenty  je«w 
which  followed  the   oi>eidng  of  the  first  line  was  verj-  slow,  for  in 
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)875  the  length  of  the  liues  in  operation  bad  only  reached  437  ProKniMu< 
nilee,  or  at  the  rate  of  21 '85  miles  per  year.     Not  a  single  mile  •tnution. 

railway  was  opened  during   1865  and   18GC  ;  but  in  1867  the 

onstruction  of  th&te  great  commercial  highways  received  a  new 

apetus,   and  continued  to  increase  yearly  until   1872,  when  it 

still   for  another  period   of  two  years,  during  which  only  5 

niles  of   railway  were  thrown  open  to  traffic.     In  the  last  ten 

rs  of  the  period  of  thirty-two  years  that  has  elapsed  since  the 

8t  line  was  opened,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  construction  of  lines 

greatly  improved,  and  from  the  end  of  1876  to  the  close  of  the 

1887,  1,527J  miles  of  railway  were  opened  for  traffic,  or  a 

rly    average  of  139    miles.     The   following    table  shows   the 

number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  total 

length  in  operation. 


Length  of  Railway  Line  opened  for  Traffic  during  each  Year. 


» 


T«. 

Opened  per 

WUlUUO. 

ToUl  openod. 

Yeir 

f>]M!iied  per 
minuui. 

ToUl  opened. 

'    1855 

14 

14 

1872 

UOf. 
40 

Mll«. 
398 

1856 

9 

23 

1873 

5 

403 

1    1867 

17 

40 

1874 

nil. 

403 

ims 

13 

55 

1875 

34 

437 

*1«BB 

nil 

55 

1876 

72 

509 

I860 

15 

70 

1877 

89 

508 

1861 

3 

73 

1878 

90i 

688J 

1802 

24 

97 

1879 

46 

73+4 

1883 

27 

124 

1880 

115 

8494 

1804 

10 

143 

1881 

146 

9954 

18G5 

nil. 

143 

1882 

273 

1.2684 

I8«(! 

nil. 

143 

1883 

52 

1,3204 

1867 

61 

2m 

1884 

293 

1.61S4 

1868 

43 

247 

1885 

114 

1,7324 

1809 

71 

318 

1886 

157 

1.8804 

1870 

21 

330 

1887 

146i 

2,036 

1871 

10 

358 
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CMtttoline. 


vkpenUcd. 


A  private  line  of  railway  45  miles  in  length  has  been  in  oper 
tion  for  some  years  connecting  the  important  towns  of  Mo 
and  Deniliquiii  ;  it  virtually  forms  an  extension  of  the  Victoria 
railway  system  from  Melbourne  to  Echuoi.  Some  facts  it:)!! 
ing  to  the  traffic  of  this  line  will  be  found  in  another  pine 
Tlie  following  figures  relate  only  to  lines  under  Govemnicti 
control 

nie  capital  expcndeil  on  all  lines  at  the  dose  of  1 887  amountiMj 
to  £28,911,224  ;  of  tliis  sum  .£26,554,357  was  for  lines  ojwnrd 
for  traffic.     The  amounts  expended  on  lines  opened  during  end 
year  from  the  coinmenceinent  of  the  railway  system  will  be  found 
l>elow. 


Capital  expended  on 

Lines  open  to  Traffic. 

Yew. 

Capiljil  cTpcnilerf  on 
liiit»  apun. 

Year. 

Ckpital  cxpmdcd  on 

£ 

£ 

1856 

515,347 

1872 

6.388.727 

1856 

683,217 

1373 

6,739.918 

1857 

1,023,838 

1874 

6.844.54ft 

1858 

1,231,867 

1875 

7.24.'>,370 

1869 

1,278, 4 16 

1878 

7.990,601 

I860 

1,422,072 

1877 

8,88.1.177 

1861 

1,536,032 

1878 

9,784,645 

1862 

1,907,507 

1870 

10,406.495 

1863 

2,466,950 

1880 

ll,778i.Sl» 

1864 

2,631,79(1 

1881 

13,.W,597 

1865 

2,746,373 

1882 

15,843, file 

1866 

2,786,094 

1S83 

16,903,014 

1867 

3,282,320 

1S84 

20,080.138 

1S68 

4,060,950 

1685 

21.831.276 

1860 

4,681,329 

1886 

24,079,.«5 

1870 

5,566.092 

1887 

2(J,.%4,35: 

1871 

5,887.258 

The  C!olony  of  New  South  Wales  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Nc*  south      I 
Au5(ralusmn  Colonies  m  regard  to  railway  development,  as  will  bi'  ifri-utc«i  luuKtM 

seen  from  the  following  table.  I 

Liength  of  Line  open  for  Traffic  in  Australasian  Colonics — 1887.  ^^M 

MUu.  ^^M 

Xcw  South  Wales 2,081  ^H 

Victoria 1,880  ^^M 

New  Zealand. , 1,840  ^^H 

Queensland  1,765  I^H 

South  Australia  1,420  ^^M 

Tnsinauia 318  ^^^| 

Westeiii  Australia 154  ^^^ 

Total 9.467  ^J 

In  the  case  of  two  of  the  coloiiips,  New  South  Wales  and  New  ^^H 

Zealand,  the  above  tigurcs  include  tlie  length  of  private  lines  in  ^^H 

operation.  ^^H 

The  railway  system  of  the  Colony  is  divided  into  three  dislinct  Railway  «}iu3 
branches,  each  representing  a  system  of  its  own.     The  southern  Southern  iin«g  J 

system,  including  the  princii)Rl  line  in  the  Colony,  bi-anchea  at  I 

Junee,   and   places   the   imjiortant  district   of    Rivcrina,  as   far  J 

as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  ami  Jerilderie  in  .another,  ^^H 

in    direct    communication    with    Sydney — from    wLidi  they  are  ^^H 

distant   454    and    412  miles  respectively.     From    several    other  ^^H 

I)ointfl  of  the  line  branches  connecting  other  important  districts  ^^M 

with  the  metropoliH  h.ave  lieeii  opened  for  traffic,  or  are  in  course  ^^ 

of  construction.     At  CootjunuiKlra,  a  line  has  been  laid  down,  I 

•which  now  reaches  Gundagni,  whilst  from  Murrumburrah  a  line  J 

has  been  constructed  which  connects  Bl.nyney  on  the  western  line  ^^H 

with  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  New  South  Wales  Rail-  ^^B 

ways.     This  practically  enables  direct  railway  communication  to  I 

be  made  between  Melbourne  and  Kourke,  the  capital  of  Central  1 

Australia  ;  ami  the  branch  line  lias  been  found  of  much  benefit  in  ^^J 

allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  pasture  grounds  to  ^^M 

the  Victorian  markets.     Nearer  Sydney  tlie  impoi'tant  town  of  1 

-Ooulbum  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one  of  I 
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wliich,  that  from  Goulliurn  to  Coonia,  is  iilreaily  partly  buUt.  &nd 
brings  the  rich  pastoral  diatricl  of  Monnro  in  direct  comniunication 
■with  Sy<lney.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  OonlbMm  with  the 
township  of  Crookwell,  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  disO 
25  miles  distant  Further  south  the  construction  of  a  branch  I 
from  Wagga  Wngga  toTuml^rumba  has  been  proposed,  andabok 
branch  from  Oulcairn  to  Corowa  on  Uie  Murray. 

DriaUiiL,  sy.i-         The  SOU  them  niaiu  line  is  the  raost  important  of  the  railvt; 

ney.   Melboarni'.  ,..,_,  .  ,  i        .  .    ,  ■  ". 

aoj  AdoUMi-       lines  m  the  Colony,  as  it  passes   through   the   nobest  and  most 
oonn«'U'<1  ''>',.,,  11,-  ,  -     ,      J 

nil-  tliickly  populatM.1  district:*,  and  places  the  four  great  capitals  of 

Australia — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — in  ilirett 

communication  with  each  other.    It  was  not  until  1883  tliat  this) 

was  actually  open  for  traffic,  the  railway  bridge  acroes  the  Mur 

River,  which  flows  between  Wodonga,  the  Victorian  terminus,  i 

Albury,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  line  of  New  South  Wi 

having  been  completed  in  that  year.     The  traffic,  both  of 

gers  and  goods,  on  the  southern  system  generally,  is  very  ext« 

and  arrangeineuts  for  the  regular  carriage  of  moils  Ijetween 

two  great  cities  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty  ' 

hours.     The  time  occupied  by  the  express  trains  on  the  joumer  ii 

only  eighteen  hours,  and  the  ordinary  passenger  trains  runnisji 

daily  cover  the  dist-ince  (576  miles)  between  Sydney  and 

bourne  in  twenty -four  hours  and  a  half.    Sleeping  cars  are  at 

to  these  trains,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  the  comfo 

travellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  moet  modem 

provements   in    the   construction  and   fitting  up   of  the  rail* 

carriages.     Since  the  coinidetion  of  the  railway  from   MelL 

to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  508J  miles,  European  mails  are 

at  the  latter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  all  parts  of  VieU 

and  New  South  Wales. 


Rapid  traiiisit 

of  lliull^. 


Wegtml  lyitcDi.      The  western  s^'st^ni  of  railways  extcntls  from   Sydney  in 

direction  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upp«f 
levels  a  little  above  Emu  Plains,  by  a  system  of  zig-zag  liix* 
which  enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  op 
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4»3 


branch  Uoca. 


abrupt  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains.  The  lino  runs  along 
the  lop  of  the  range,  until  it  descends  into  the  valley  below  Mount 
r  Clarence,  by  another  and  more  important  zig-zag,  the  construction 
of  which  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  In  its  course  between 
these  two  zig  ziigs  the  line  passes  througli  magniticent  mountain 
scenery  of  a  character  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  none 
the  less  remarkable.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  Western  Railway, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Waliernwang  to  Mudgee,  enters 
the  Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts  with  the  metropolis. 
Bi^vond  Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  the 
Darling  at  Bourke,  -503  miles  from  Sydney,  At  Orange  a  branch  projected 
line,  a  few  miles  in  length,  connects  that  town  with  Molong,  and 
it  has  been  projKiseJ  to  make  Orange  the  junction  of  a  line 
extending  through  the  western  pastoral  districts,  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling.  Further  up,  at  Nyngan,  377 
miles  from  Sydney,  a  line  is  projectetl  to  connect  the  important 
mining  district  of  Cobar  with  Sydney,  affording  at  the  .same  time 
rapid  and  sure  means  of  commnnication  with  the  pastoral  country, 
of  which  Cobar  is  also  the  centre.  The  western  railway  system 
also  includes  a  short  lino  from  Bliicktown  to  the  Hawkesbury,  vid 
the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Richmond. 


The  northern  system  originally  had  its  terminus  at  Newcastle,  Northern 
but  a  connecting  line  between  IToraebush  and  Waratah  has  been 
constructed,  which   makes  Sydney  the   head  of  the  whole  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  Colony.     The  Hawkesbury  River  has  yet 


mU>  be 
pHuch 


be  crossed,  and  a  great  bridge  over  the  river,  the  contract  for  Hnwkeabnry 
,  at  a  cost  of  £327,000,  has  been  entrusted  to  an  American 


firm,  is  now  under  construction.  The  opening  of  this  connecting 
lino  will  allow  direct  comnmnication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  cud  of  1,S08  miles. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  Hawkesbury  Bridge,  communica- 
tion is  afforded  by  steamers  plying  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
way service.     The  connection  has  been  found  of  great  value  to 
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Projwted 

bnuich  lines 


■ 


Cln-uUr  Qua)' 
oxlan«iuii. 


those  n^iuiring  quick  transit,  and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  ni)itt«r.i| 
It  facilitiitcs,  moreover,  the  active  business  life  of  the  coloniea,  ani 
will  he  of  national  importance  should  at  any  time  stnitegic  raovt^ 
nieuts  require  to  be  made  in  connection  with  uiilitai-y  operations. 

The  northern  line  runs  viA  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  oeati^ 
tlirough  the  ricli  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  to  tin 
important  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England,  piiKsiD^ 
through  some  of  the  larg<'st  iidand  towns  in  New  South  Wale^ 
such  as  JIaillaiid,  which  is  tiic  fourth  tijwn  in  the  Colony  in  poiiil 
of  population,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  city  of  Newcastle  and 
the  town  of  Parramattii.  The  country  travcreed  by  this  line  nortl 
of  Newcastle  is  extremely  fertile,  and  well  deserves  its  name  of  ti* 
gmnary  of  New  South  Wales.  As  the  line  ascends  further  nort^ 
it  passes  through  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultuml  territory, 
some  iniportnnt  townships  are  reached,  viz.,  Taniworth,  Girt 
lunes,  Arniidale,  and  Tenterfield. 

I'be  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  t^tik 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  haa  been  proposed  to  extend  as  far 
Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  plaasf 
the  Namoi  and  Ciwydir  pastoral  districts  in  diit-ct  comniunicatian 
with  the  ports  of  Newcastle,  and  Sydney.  The  constructiou  d 
a  branch  from  Mu.swcUbrook  to  Ciis-silis  is  also  contemplaUl  < 
In  the  New  England  District,  a  line  has  been  long  projected, 
which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that  of  Iuvetelt< 
on  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  On  tli< 
other,  with  a  further  extension  running  parallel  to  the  coast  from 
the  latter  city  to  the  Tweed  River. 

The  question  of  the  extension,  through  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
poliF,  of  the  railway  system — which  at  present  has  its  tenniiiasit 
some  little  distance  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city — to  tlf 
Circular  Quay  is  again  under  considemtion,  and  the  Govomiiifiif 
favour  a  scheme  which  provides  at  the  same  time  for  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  railway  communication  to  the  eastern  suburbdo' 
the  city.     A  .short  branch  line  is  also  being  constructed,  wliifh. 
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^vhen  completed,  will  connect,  through  the  line  from  Homebush  to 
Waratah,  at  Pearce's  Comer,  the  ncn-thern  districts  of  the  Colony 
with  the  north  shore  of  Port  Jackson.  Proposnls  have  been  miule 
Iroin  time  to  time  to  hridge  the  Harbour,  and  thus  allow  direct  iiiaw.iiTa 
conimunicution  by  rail  between  the  suburbs  on  the  north  and  the 
city  on  the  south  shore. 

Besides  the  lines  and  brandies  included  in   tlie  three  systems 

aljove  described,  another  line,  entirely  independent  of   them,  has 

Ibeen  constnicted,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  dis- 

tiict  of  IllawaiTa,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  the  produce  of 

•griculture.     So  far,  the  line  which  is  open  for  traffic  extends  to 

tho  boundary  of  the  National  Park,  whidi  it  conuecta  by  means  of 

short  branch.     A  sei)arate  portion  of  tlie  line,  viz.,  from  Clifton 

to  Kiama  lias  been  opened  for  some  little  time,  and  the  interveiung 

jap,  aViout   12  miles,  will  bo  opened  .'djovit  the  end  of  the  present 

'ear,  when  direct  communication  from  iSydney  to  Kiama  will  be 

fforded.     It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  to  Jervia  Buy,  closely 

bllowing,  and  punillcl   to   the    coast.     Parliament  has   likewise 

athorized  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden  at 

Twofold  Bay,  in  the  "houth  of  the  Colony,  to  the  township  of  Bega, 

in  the  eentiv  of  a  rich  agricultural  district. 

The  contrast  lx>tween  the  present  conilitioa  of  the  New  South  crowth 
tVales  railways  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1855  is  a  remark- 
^Bfe  one.     In  185G,  the  first  year  which  can  be  fairly  taken  for 
l^&poses  of  comparison,  the  number  of  passengers  carrieil  on  the 
ilways  was   only   350,724,   whilst  in    18*<7,   the    number   was 
14,451,303,  or  over  42  times  greater.     But  the  tonnage  of  goods 
carried  in  each  of  these  years  represents  a  very  much  larger  in- 
crease, Laving  grown   from  2,tG9  tons,  in  LSffG,  to  3,339,253  in 
l887,  or  1,350  times  greater  than  in  the  tii-st  full  year  of  railway 
iperations.     In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  of   thirty-one 
Ve&rs,  which  the  above  figures  illustrate,  it  would  seeiu  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  railway  earnings  was  obtained  from   the  pas- 
senger traffic,  and  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  tiic 
fiist  railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban.      It  was  not  until 
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the  line  crossed  the  mountains  and  opened  op  the  Car  tnt 
that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  became  dw 
Iprincirni  principal  source  of  revenue  of  the  railways.  This  change  began  to 
take  jilace  in  1867,  in  which  year  the  construction  of  lailwan, 
after  being  for  two  years  almost  at  a  standstill,  received  a  aaddm 
impetus,  61  miles  of  roatl  having  Ijcen  opened  in  the  year  nanied, 
as  against  19  miles  only  in  the  previous  period  of  three  yem 
Since  1867  the  proportion  of  earnings  from  goods  traffic  has  coo- 
fltently  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  obtained 
puiengers,  and  in  1887  the  figures  stood  at  £1,357,79^ 
goodly  and  £850,499  from  passengers. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  earlier  part  of 
period  from  1855  to  1887-^when  the  net  result  every  year  repre- 
sented only  a  siuiill  portion  of  the  interest  due  on  the  capital 
pemled  in  the  construction  of  the  lines — and  the  subse<]uent  [ler 
affords  matter  for  satisfaction,  although  the  (igtiros  for  IS86  i 
1887  show  a  falling  off.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,! 
comparing  the  latter  year  with  the  excellent  results  exhib 
during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884,  when  considerably  ore 
per  cent,  was  realized,  that  the  fall  ui  receipts  is  due  in  a  gr 
measure  to  the  previous  years  of  drought,  and  in  a  large  de 
also  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws  and  fiscal  ] 
The  seasons  of  1886  and  1887  although  prosperous  as  tmr  aalh* 
pastoral  and  agricultuml  industries  are  concerned,  have,  preciad; 
on  account  of  their  excellence,  militated  against  the  progreaa  of  die 
goods  traffic  on  tlie  lines  lately  opened,  particularly  that  fnin 
Dubbo  to  Bourko,  and  the  bmnchea  of  the  southern  system,  whkji 
tap  the  centre  of  the  district  of  Rivorina.  The  large  rainfall  i 
the  rivers  Murray,  Murruuibidgee,  T^chlan,  and  Darling 
remain  luivigable  during  the  whole  of  the  aoason,  and  ntadil 
the  wool  and  other  produce,  which,  in  ordinary  years,  would  I 
found  its  way  to  Sydney  for  shipment,  was  carried  down  i 
Darling  and  other  rivers,  and  forwarded  to  Adelaide  or  Melbou 
It  miiy  also  be  added  that,  from  the  end  of  1883  to  the  clo 
1885,  412  miles  of  railway  were  opened,  chiefly  through  di<t 
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EFFECT  OF  OPENING  NEW  LINES. 


which  are  more  sparsely  ];>opulated,  and  in  times  of  drought 
aufler  more  than  any  others.  Thus,  in  yenrs  of  abundauce,  tlio 
XKvera  of  the  ■western  country  enter  into  direct  and  danm^'ing 
eoBipetition  with  auj'  other  means  of  carriage.  It  should  be  borne 
ID  mind,  in  addition,  that  the  statiiitics  of  railway  returns  in  nil 
|nrtB  of  the  world  show  tliat  few  liuos,  except  perhaps  suburban 
ones,  return,  during  the  first  few  yetirs  after  their  opening,  any- 
Uung  like  a  profit.  In  England,  a  period  of  seven  years  )>as  been 
•ilowed  by  good  authorities  for  a  line  to  develop  traffic ;  and  if 
is  the  fact  in  more  densely  populated  countries,  whoB«^  re- 
are  more  developed  than  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  result  illustrated  by  the  figui-es  occasions  no  surprise. 


* 


The  small  receipts  from  the  new  lines  opened  from  188 1  to  lf*87  lo»  on 
and  the  cost  of  working  necessarily  lowered  the  general  [)ercentage 
of  profits  earned  in  those  years.  This  is  not  an  isolated  experience 
the  history  of  railway  manageuKMit  in  this  Colony.  A  glance 
the  table  of  net  earniiig.s  and  intereiit  on  capital  expended  upon 
railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  -123,  will  show  that  during 
the  period  from  1870  to  1S76,  in  which  the  percentage  of  new 
lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  Iwing  only  1!>1  miles 
during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years,  or  27^  miles  per  year,  the 
railway  profits  show  a  constant  and  regular  increase  from  1-817 
to  4-428  i>er  cent.     In  the  two  years  which  followed  178  miles  of  Eitunsioii? 

1  1      1  ..  1-        1         1  rtiiu«v  ifuMoraJ 

railway  were  constructed,  and  the  proiits  imuiediately  show  a  retunu. 
decline  in  the  succeeding  year  to  3-741  and  3'341  per  cent  From 
18S0  to  1884,  the  railways  were  extended  chieily  to  centres  already 
populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Kiverina  and  New  England,  and 
the  central  districts  of  Wellington  and  Dubbo  ;  and  as  these  were 
yean  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  ]irofits  sufTercd  less 
tlian  usual  from  the  considerable  extension  that  took  place  during 
that  i)eriod.  But  the  lines  since  constructed  huve  been  for  the 
most  part  through  [lastortd  country,  or  have  formed  costly  links  in 
the  system  of  railway  communication,  such  as  the  bridge  and  3 
'Je«  of  line  connecting  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales  and 
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Victoi'io  at  Albury.     In  tlicae  aiul  other  cases,  as,  for  insUnc 
the  branch  from  Murruniburrah  to  Blnyney,  intemled  to  coiiiim 
the  southern  nud  western  railway  systems,  the  vahie  of  the  nci 
lines  will  not  be  felt  until  the  entire  syhteois  of  which  lliey  for 
a  part  are  harmoniously  at  work.     A  large  sum  of  money  In 
been  expeudeil  on  cacli  section  of  tlie  line  from  Homebush  to 
Hawkesbury,  uiul  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  to  Waraiokj 
but  until  the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury  Rira 
the  lino  cjinnot  bo  expected  to  return  the  interest  on  the  mone 
expended  upon  it     Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an  increase 
percentage  of  working  expenses  to  tlie  gross  earnings,  as 
lines  have  to  bo  kei)t  in  full  working  order  and  repair  ^hi 
actually  returning  in  gross  earnings  little  over  the  cost  of 
t.enance.     The  small  returns  on  expensive  lncom]ileted  branclM 
further  tend  to  diiniuish  greatly  the  profits  of  a  railway  syste 
taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  aufh  is  the  history  of  railway  construction 
in  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  and  New  South  Wales  is  no  exceptiuD  to 
the  general  rule. 

It  is  proposed  that  future  extensions  shall  be  constructed  on  « 
diB'erent  principle,  with  the  exceiition  of  coast  Hues,  tlie  gauge  nf 
4  It  8i  in.,  whicli  has  been  adopted  throughout  the  f.  1 
remaining  the  same,  but  the  lines  being  of  lighter  and  less  i.'  i, 
constmction  than  those  already  in  existence.  The  almost  unifonuly 
level  charat-tpr  of  the  country  through  wlii^h  these  extensions  will 
be  ciirrit'd  facilitates  the  adoption  of  the  light  line  system,  and  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  construction  will  thus  be  cffect<Hl. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  cost  of  construction  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  railway  system  of  tlio  Colony.  The  average 
cost  for  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to  be  £1 1,0.37  per  mih", 
including  all  charges,  a  figure,  wliicli,  considering  the  character  o^J 
some  parts  of  the  countiy  through  which  the  lines  have  beca| 
carried,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  whicli  is  considerably  greater  in 
New  South  Wales  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  bj-  no  meact 
a  high  one. 
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In  cousideriiig  these  figures  in  detail,  it  in  impossible  not  to  I 
struck  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  extenatnf 
through  the  ]>astoral  couiitrj'  from  Junee  to  Hay,  and  fromWenii 
Creek  to  Narrabri,  which  average  only  ^5,800  and  £5,700  p«r 
mile  respectively,  or  less  than  half  the  general  average  cost  of  crtiw 
lines.  The  cost  of  the  light  lines,  which  will  sliortly  be  in  ooar* 
of  construction  through  a  country  of  similar  formation,  should  not 
reach  even  the  figure  just  stated. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  some  of  the  jirinciptil  countrin 
of  the  world,  for  which  figures  are  available,  was  as  follows: — 


^  end  (if  yvu- 
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irease  haa  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  aa  fairly  uniform,  as 
U  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Tar. 

Number  o(  Joutnrya. 

Year. 

Numher  o(  Jouhk-.vb. 

"l877 

4-70 

1883 

12-31 

1878 

5  03 

ISM 

12-78 

1879 

6-25 

1885 

U-61 

^1880 

7-50 

1886 

1519 

B188I 

9  08 

1887 

1413 

■l8S2 

11-30 

The  average  number  of  journeys  per  inhabitant  stands  higher  in 

ew  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  country,  Victoria  and  Eng- 

ud  alone  excepted.     The  average  for  Victoria  is  491;  England, 

l'8 ;  Scotland,  13-6  ;  United  States,  G-0  ;  and  France,  5-3.     The  Kumbcrof 

tal  number  of  persons  travelling,  including  season  ticket-holders,  pon-iwi. 

•bown  in  the  next  table,  which  should  be  read  in  connection 

ilii  that  just  given. 


Ttu. 

Number  of 

Y«ir, 

Numlier  of 

PBcnoifcrs  c&rnDd. 

fawoiigora  carried. 

1855 

98,840 

1872 

753,910 

1866 

350,724 

1873 

875,602 

1867 

3-2<t,0I9 

1874 

1,08.5.501 

1858 

37*5,402 

1875 

1,288,225 

18S8 

425,877 

1876 

l,7'27,7.'JO 

1800 

651,044 

1S77 

2,!).-,7.144 

1861 

595,51)1 

1S78 

3.705,7.13 

I80S 

042.43 1 

1879 

4,317,864 

^BUS 

6-27,164 

1880 

.5,440.138 

^HU4 

693,174 

1881 

6,>>07,312 

^^HHS- 

751,587 

1882 

8.984,313 

^^^^fr 

668.  .S30 

1883 

10,272,037 

^^^^K 

616,375 

1884 

11,25.3,109 

^^^^■1 

714,50:i 

18a5 

1.3,  .■506,346 

I^HHv 

7.59,035 

1886 

14,881,604 

1870 

776,707 

1887 

14,451.303 

1871 

759,062 

In  spite  of  the  extension  of  the  lines  into  the  interior  of  the  AvrnucdMuw 
,  the  average  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  has  not  rwwoKorl^ 
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RitrninKS 
}  per  milo. 


■pwt 


increased.      This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  subarh 
which  has  been  more  rapid,  as  might  be  expected,  than  the  inert 
in  long  distance  travelling.    Tlie  following  table  shows  th 
length  of  journey  of  each  passenger  for  eleven  years. 


Average  Distauce  travelled  by  each  Passenger. 


haMJ 


Ytnr. 

Na  ot  lilliM. 

Yev. 

KaiodiUi 

1877 

12-45 

1863 

i 

1878 

12  .-HJ 

isat 

m 

1S79 

13-44 

1886 

12-M 

ISSO 

13-43 

18S6 

1^ 

1881 

12-41 

1887 

m 

1882 

12-47 

1 

The  earnings  of  the  passenger  traffic  per  mile  of  line  in  c 
ticii  liiive  been  decreasing  for  Bome  few  yearb  pust,  as  may  ba 

below. 


Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Mile  of  Line 


lay  tin 

I 


Yew. 

Amount  received. 

Yew. 

£     ■. 

d. 

1877 

492    0 

0 

1883 

1878 

4S3  IS 

0 

1884 

1879 

4SI    G 

0 

1885 

1880 

495  14 

0 

1686 

1S81 

511     4 

0 

1887 

1882 

625    2 

0 

&ino«iitHH| 

£     iF 
508^ 


439    6 


siq^l 


The  decrease  shown  nbove  is  due  to  tlie  rapid  extejisu 
lines  into  sparsely  populatc>J  districts,  and  to  the  lowering  ol 
fares,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  giving  the  av< 
fare  paid  jier  mile  duiing  each  of  the  last  eleven  years. 
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B          Avenge  Fare  paid  per  Mile  per  Passenger. 

W  ^mr. 

Yeur. 

Amount. 

h 

8.     d. 

8.      tl. 

m  1877 

0    1-52 

18S3 

0    101 

187S 

0     1-37 

1S$4 

0    1-03 

1S79 

0     114 

1 885 

0    100 

ISSO 

0     1-12 

1886 

0    0-it4 

I8S1 

0     1-21 

1887 

0    0-<JJ 

1S82 

0     1-10 

The  reduction  in  the  fare  per  mile  has  been  attended  by  aAvcng;*! 

,        .  paidpwi 

Juction  in  tlie  average  fare  paid  jier  passenger  ;  so  that  the  fare  wngtir. 


id  in  1887  was  only  11 'Tod.  i«s  against  lS-7ud 
>usly,  as  will  be  seen  bolow. 

H         Average  Amount  of  Fare  paid  per 


ten  yoara  pre- 


^ 

Te»r. 

Aytnm  amount  «r 
Fire. 

Yiar. 

Av'e^^ro  nxDouiit  of 
Faru. 

1 

*.      d. 

e.    d. 

1877 

1    0-75 

1883 

1    1-25 

1S78 

1     5 -37 

1884 

1     1-5 

1879 

1     3-50 

1885 

1     0-5 

1880 

1     3 

1886 

0     11-.-) 

.    1881 

1     3 

1887 

0    11-73 

L   1882 

1     15 

This  per  tmiii  lullp. 


In  spite,  however,  of  the  reductions  in  the  fare  payable,  the  Roccipi*  from 

ceipts  per  train  mile  during  1887  were  fairly  maintained 

notes  a  less  amount  of  dead  weight  carried  per  ton  of  passengers, 

twill  perhaps  be  best  seen  from  the  following  figures  : — 
Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Train  Klile. 


,_. 

Amount  recoived. 

y«»r. 

Amount  received. 

1 

1.  a. 

s.      (1. 

■   1877 

S     5-4 

1883 

(i     2-55 

"    1678 

6     23 

1884 

fi     1-4 

1879 

5     0-C 

1885 

6     17 

ISSO 

5     740 

1886 

6     1-72 

1881 

6     1-12 

1887 

6    0-32 

1882 

6    4-71 

INTERNAX  COMMUKICATIOX. 


Ri-ccipU  per 
100  toni  o) 
imwngm 
ONrrlM  ODo 


The  earnings  per  ton  of  passengers  net,  and  including  tare,  Li 
not  been  determined  for  1887  ;  but  the  results  of  previous  ye 
workings  are  known,     It  would  appear  that  during  1S8C,  in  or 
to  carry  100  tons  weight  of  passengers,  the  actual  weight  of 
load  to  be  moved  was  2,621  tons.     In  1877,  the  load  reqairedl 
be  moved   in  order  to  carry  100  tons  weight  of  passengers ' 
3,930  tons,  so  that  the  proportion  of  tare  saved  daring  the  peri 
was  not  less  than  25-6  per  cent     The  saving  eflfected  in 
respect  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Eeceipts  per  100  Tons  of  Passengers  carried  One  Mile. 


Tov, 


lEuninin 


from  cflrrying  100 
^(UKieugen  1  mile. 


Eamlnn  from  ouryiny  Itt^ 
or  PuKniren  1  mita, 
iiscludfiic  two. 


1877 

a.  (1. 
173  6 

B.  d. 
5  1-4 

1878 

154  11 

4  9 

1879 

laC  10 

4  3-9 

1880 

134  0 

4  6-4 

1881 

144  5 

4  1-2 

1882 

134  8 

4  II-S 

1883 

124  10 

4  8-7 

1884 

128  8 

4  10-6 

L      1885 

126  8 

4  10-5 

i     1880 

122  11 

4  10.5 

'              1887 

128  1 

Raoelptoptr 
bokd  ot 

population. 


The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  pt^a- 
lation  have  very  rapidly  increased,  and  during  1885  stood  at  17i. 
10-32d.,  and  in  1887  IGs.  7'64d.,  as  against  8a.  7'56d.  in  1877. 
This  increase  is  not  due,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  longer  dii- 
tance  travelled  by  passengers ;  for  it  will  be  seen  from  a  previooi 
table  that  this  average  distance  is  now  somewhat  shorter  thin 
formerly,  a  much  larger  proportionate  increase  in  the  railwiy 
mileage  than  in  the  population  enabling  a  larger  measure  of  rtil- 
way  trnvclling.  This  increase  is  also  due  to  the  greater  favoar 
with  which  railway  travelling  is  now  regarded. 


GOODS  TRAFFIC. 


Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  Head  of  Population. 

You'. 

Amotuit  per  head. 

YtMir. 

Amount  per  he«il. 

8.      d. 

B.      d. 

1877 

8    7-56 

1883 

15  10-32 

1878 

9    3-72 

1884 

le  ii-i« 

1879 

9    312 

1883 

17  io-.« 

1880 

10    9 

1886 

17     1-56 

1881 

12  10-20 

1887 

16    7-61 

1882 

14    9-43 

aOODS  TRAFFIC. 
The  weight  of  goo<ls  carried  per  liea<i  of  population  in  New  Anftiyato  of  thai 

„  .  goods  traflic 

South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries 
where  railways  have  been  long  established.  The  average  tonnage 
for  the  last  eleven  years  was — 

Tonnage  of  Merchandise  carried  per  Head  of  Population. 


Yew. 

Tons. 

Yew. 

TOna. 

1877 

2-27 

1883 

3-43 

1878 

2-47 

1884 

3-55 

1879 

2-49 

1885 

3-52 

1880 

2•.^') 

1886 

3-28 

1831 

2-68 

1887 

3-27 

1882 

3-29 

The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  Scotland, 
■where  it  averages  9-5  ;  the  lowest  important  European  country  is 
Italy,  with  only  0*4  tons  per  head.  The  relative  position  of  New 
South  Wales  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table. 

Toimage  of  Merchandise  moved  per  Head  of  Population  in  the 
Principal  Countries  of  the  World. 

Torn. 

..      9-5 

8-4 


TonnaKo  of 
nierchuidiso 
ct:>nipared  with 
other  Goantriea 


Scotland 

EuL'laiid  mid  Wales 
United  States.. 


L 


..  7-6 

Belgium 6-S 

(iermany    5-3 

New  South  Wales 33 


Victoria 

Australia  (all  colonies) 

Canada 

France 

Ireland,  Japan,  British  India    0-8 
Spain,  Italy,  Uussi*  ...0-4  to  0-6 


Ton*. 
30 
3-0 
31 
2-5 


Toiiiiaucofisoodii 
i-arriuJ. 

IKTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  absolute  tonnage  of  goods  camod  in  each  ypar  on  KewSonti 
Wales  railways  Ls  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

^ 

Tonnage  of  Gooda  carried  in  New  SoutU  Wale*. 

Veer. 

Toniuffe  of  OootU. 

Year. 

TouMCaolOnliL 

1855 

140 

J  872 

825.300   ' 

^^^^K 

1856 

2.469 

1873 

923,78S 

^^^^H 

1857 

20,847 

1874 

1,070.9JS 

^^^^H 

1858 

33.3S5 

1875 

1,171.354 

^^^^H 

185S 

43,020 

1876 

1,244,131 

^^^^H 

18G0 

55,394 

1877 

1,430.041 

^^^^1 

1361 

101,130 

1878 

1,625.888 

^^^^H 

1862 

205,139 

IS79 

1.720.815 

^^^^H 

1S03 

218,535 

IS80 

1.712,971 

^^^^1 

1861 

.379.061 

1S8I 

2.033,830 

^^^^H 

1865 

416,707 

1882 

2.010,427 

^^^^H 

1866 

500,937 

1883 

2,864,566 

^^^^a 

1867 

517,022 

1884 

3,124.425 

^^^^H 

1868 

596,514 

1885 

3,273,0W 

^^^^H 

18C9 

714.113 

1886 

3,211.951 

^^^^H 

1870 

766.523 

1SS7 

3,339.253 

^^^ 

1871 

741,986 

_ 

Haulauc. 

The  average  distance  each  ton  of  goods  vraa  carried  during  ISfl 
was  53-9  miles,  and  the  distnnce  for  1887  was  probably  about  tij 

same.      This   shows   a   considerable    increase   over    the   nvenigi 

distance  of  1877,  but  is  less  than  that  of  the  thi-ee  previous  yoaia 

Average  Miles  of  Haulage  jier  Ton  of  Goods,               1 

Year, 

Mllo*. 

VL-ar.                              Uilo.         1 

1877 

341 

1S82 

477 

1878 

301 

1883 

64-2 

1879 

39-2 

1S84 

54-3 

18S0 

46-5 

1885 

53-4 

1881 

491 

1SS6 

S3-« 

J 

The  number  of  tons  of  goods  carried  over  each  mile  of  line  in  Tom  m  roo.i»J 

^     carried  jtor  raff 

operation  has  greatly  decrfased,  especially  since   1882.     This  is  of  line. 
partly  due   to  the  opening  of   long   extensions   since   the   date 
mentioned,  but  it  is  to  no  sligiit  extent  tlic  result  of  the  disastrous 
seasons  which  have  afflicted  part  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony. 

Tons  of  Goods  carried  per  Mile  of  Line  open. 


Yeu. 

Toiu, 

Ycv. 

Tons. 

1877 

2.590 

188.1 

2.109 

1878 

2,5((S 

1884 

2,182 

1879 

2.427 

1885 

1,907 

1880 

2,170 

1886 

1,798 

ISttl 

2,127 

1887 

1,725 

1882 

2,W0 

The  fall  in  the  amount  of  goods  carried  per  mile  of  line  was  nocciptotrom 
iniliutilly  accomjiftnied  by  a  fall  in  the  earnings  per  mile  from 
goods  curriage.     In  1877,  the  roce)[)t8  from  goods  traffic  amounted 
to  £986  28.  i>er  mile ;  in  1881,  £900  10s.,  while  in  1887  the  sum 
received  was  only  £701  68.  9d. 

Receipts  from  Goods  Traflic  per  Mile  of  Line  open. 


Ye»r. 

Amount. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£     «.   d. 

£     «.    d. 

1877 

080    2    0 

1883 

975    4    0 

.1878 

842  12    0 

1884 

9»(i    2    0 

1879 

892    (»    0 

1885 

807  12    0 

1880 

979  10    » 

1886 

7.12    6    0 

1881 

999  10    U 

1887 

701    0    3 

18SS 

992    8    0 

~,      ,  canilngt' 

1  J]0  lowering  iwr  ton. 


The  average  earnings  from  the  carriage  of  goods  per  ton  per  Awngt 
mile  have  fallen  greatly  during  t!io  last  ten  years. 
of  freight  is  chiefly,  but  not  entirely  responsilile  for  tlie  decline, 
an,  especially  during  lute  years,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods 
carried,  which  is  shown  on  page  440,  has  been  chiefly  among 


44a 
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RcMlpU  (rom 
yooda  tnfflc. 


thoae  descriptions  of  goods  which  lire  carried  st  the  least  rcmn 
tire  rates.  The  combined  result  of  the  action  of  the  redaa 
freights,  «nd  the  carriage  of  a  larger  proportion  of  low-rate  | 
will  best  be  seen  from  the  column  of  the  following  table  giving  I 
net  average  receipts  for  a  ton  of  goods,  including  tare,  carried  1 
mile.  In  1877  the  earnings  amounted  to  ■62d.  per  ton,  while  in 
1886  they  had  fallen  to  -SSd. 


Receipts  from  Goods  Traffic. 


Recetpla  |)cr 

Rewipta  per  Ion 

Reoetpta  per  loo 

tiBlDadk 

Yeu. 

ton  per  mile,  not 
including  Uro. 

tHsr  mile, 
including  tare. 

oC  merchuidiM 

oarrlad. 

pence. 

peno& 

a.     d. 

a.    d. 

1877 

26« 

0-62 

7    7-3 

9    96 

187S 

2-44 

0-52 

7    24 

8    11 

1879 

2-25 

049 

7    412 

7    71 

1880 

2-3-2 

0-64 

9    U 

8    3-9 

I88I 

2-29 

0-55 

9    5-4 

8    2-8 

1882 

213 

0-44 

8    5-8 

7    4-5 

1883 

1-96 

0-40 

8  10-3 

0    8 

1884 

190 

0-41 

8    6-9 

6    9'1 

1885 

1-86 

0-39 

8    2-5 

6  10 

1886 

1-81 

0-38 

8     17 

7    0-7 

1887 

1-82 

8    1-5 

7    5J 

R«Cvipt*  JK-T 


The  receipts  per  head  of  jwpulation  from  goods  traffic  reached 
the  maximum  in  1883,  when  they  amounted  to  £\  10s.  5-16d.  hi 
1684  they  remained  at  the  same  figure,  but  in  1887,  the  amount 
received  had  fallen  to  £1  68.  7d,  The  receipts  during  each  year 
since  1877,  are  shown  below. 

Receipts  from  Goods  Ti-affic  per  Head  of  Population. 


Year. 

Amount 

YOM. 

Amount. 

£    a.    d. 

£    a.     d. 

1877 

0  17     3-72 

18S3 

1  10    516 

1878 

0  18     1-68 

1884 

1  10    6-16 

1879 

0  18    3-72 

186S 

1    8  10-33 

1880 

1     1     288 

1886 

1    6    8-76 

1881 

1     5     1-56 

1887 

1    6    7-00 

1882 

I     7  11-40 

EAUXIXGS  AXD  VTORKIXG  EXPEXSES. 


c 


e  cross  unonnt  receired  from  all  sources  daring  1887  was  atom  mntttg 


B0S,295.  This  was  a  larger  sum  than  was  obtained  in  any 
revioos  year.  The  cost  of  working  the  rail  ways  reached 
1,457,761,  ao  that  the  net  eeunings  daring  1S87  were  £750,534, 
r  34  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings.  The  following  table  gives  the 
KMB  earnings  and  total  working  expenses  with  the  proportion  per 
■L  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts. 


Gross  Earnings  and  Working  Expenses,  and  Percentage  of 
Working  Expeixses  to  Gross  Earnings. 


l*crocnl«iCi'  tot 

Tav. 

Otcm  Euniog*. 

Working  ExpeiiMi. 

working  ox]icn»«5i  to 
groo  ouninci. 

L. 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

liiB 

9,249 

5,959 

64-43 

I8S6 

32.283 

21,788 

07-49 

1857 

43,387 

31,338 

72-23 

185S 

62,:«9 

43,928 

70-50 

1859 

61,760 

47,598 

77  07 

I860 

62,269 

60.427 

80-08 

1861 

75,004 

61.187 

81-58 

1862 

103,871 

68,725 

6016 

1863 

123.941 

96,867 

78-10 

1864 

147,653 

103,715 

70-24 

1865 

166,032 

108,926 

65  00 

1866 

168.535 

106.230 

03  64 

1867 

189.072 

117,324 

62  08 

1868 

224,359 

144,201 

64-29 

1869 

264.975 

176,,3<?2 

00-57 

1870 

307.142 

206,003 

07-08 

1871 

355,322 

197.065 

55-4(1 

1872 

424,989 

207,918 

4Hi»2 

1873 

484,236 

238,035 

4'.»lrt 

1874 

536,575 

257,703 

4H03 

1875 

614,648 

296,174 

4H18 

1876 

693.225 

339.406 

48  90 

1877 

815,990 

418.985 

51 -3.^ 

1878 

902,989 

536.988 

59-47 

1879 

952,366 

004.721 

U3-4H 

1880 

1.161,017 

047.710 

ri;.-7» 

1881 

1.444,226 

738,334 

51  12 

1882 

1.008.863 

934.635 

05 'OS 

1883 

1.931,464 

1.177,788 

00  97 

1884 

2,08(;.237 

l,;i(Jl,259 

6237 

1885 

2,174.368 

1,458.183 

67  06 

1886 

2,160,070 

1.4i»2,9»2 

00-13 

1887 

2,208,295 

1.457,761 

OOOl 

W^^^                               EnTKBN^T.  COMMUXICATION. 

BnrtBiM,          Tbe  net  revemio  for  1887  was  £750,534,  while  tbc  aven^ 
1                  amount  of  capital  expended  on  lines  in  operation  during  tie  ynr 
^^L           was  £25,355,810,  so  that  the  net  return  percent,  was  only  2'i6, 
^^H           which  is  less  than  was  received  in  any  year  since  1871, 1886slon« 
^^B           excepted.     The   interest   payable  on    the    capital    expended  for 
^H           1887  was  £1,063,938,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.01  per  cent.     The  nrt 
^^H           deficiency  in  the  railways  of  the  Colony  to  be  made  good  out  of 
^H           revenue  was  thus  .£31 3,404. 

^^H              Net  Earnings,  and  Interest  on  Capital  expended  on 

Railways. 

^^H 

Not  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
»ptt«l. 

Ve»r. 

Net  Eamlngi. 

tnlcrotM 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

percent 

^^m 

3,290 

•038 

1872 

217.071 

S-397 

^H 

10,495 

l'53tj 

lS-3 

246.201 

3-«J 

^H 

12,050 

1'176 

1S74 

278.872 

4-074 

^H 

18,381 

1-492 

1875 

318,474 

4  39C 

^H 

14,162 

1-107 

1870 

353,810 

4'42S 

^H               18G0 

11,841 

•832 

1877 

396,9.'» 

4^468 

^H              18G1 

13,817 

•899 

1878 

366,001 

3741 

^H 

35,146 

1-842 

1879 

347,645 

3-341 

^H 

27.073 

1097 

1880 

513,298 

4  3o.i 

^H              1864 

43,038 

1-669 

1881 

705,892 

5-307 

^H              1866 

57,106 

2-079 

1882 

764,228 

6155 

^H              1866 

62,.305 

2236 

1883 

753,676 

iOi 

^H              1867 

71,743 

2-185 

1884 

784,978 

4-201 

^H              186S 

80,158 

1-073 

1885 

716,215 

3  370 

^^1              1869 

88,613 

1-89-2 

1886 

667,073 

2-901 

^^1 

101.139 

1-817 

1887 

750,534 

2-960 

^H 

158.257 

2C88 



R-OLWAYS  IN  VARIOUS  COl'NTRIES. 


Points  of   comparison  between  the  milways  of   a  laree  and  Compari^m 

'  •'  ^  with  other 

thinly  inhabitetl  country  siioh  as  New  South  Wales  and  the  rauntriw. 
countries  of  the  OKI  WorM  aro  difficult  to  obtain.  The  following 
tables,  however,  illustrate  the  population  and  area  of  territory 
jwr  mile  of  line  o[»en  In  the  {iriucipal  countries  of  the  world.  It 
will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  conies  fairly  well  out  of  tin- 
comparison. 

Population  of  the  Principal  C'onntrie.s,  Length  of  their  Railways, 
and  Population  per  Mile  of  Railway. 


Cotintriiai. 


L'liiteil  Kingdom    ... 

United  Sta tea 

France  

tJerraany 

Austria-Hongkry    ... 

Italy 

Spain     

Iklgium    

Hollaml    

Itnssia  in  Euroiie   ... 

Sweden 

Norway    

Denmark 

.Switzerland 

I'ortagal  

JJrccco  

Turkey  in  Earope  ... 

Oinoda  

Mexico 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 

British-India   

Cape  of  tioo4l  Hope 
New  South  Wales* 

Victoria    

Quevuslaod 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Ta-tnianin 

New  Zealnnd  


Population. 


Miles  nf 
Hallways  opon. 


PopalatloD  to 

each  Mile  of 

tlftilway. 


.S7,09I,.W4 

50,15.i,7«J 

38,218,W)3 

4(i,S,W,704 

.S9,(;40,8:« 

2!t,943,<)07 

17,226,a-|4 

.'5,000,37.'; 

4,.190,».57 

8d,20.'>,353 

4,717,18S» 

1,0.-.9,000 

1, 980,2,1.0 

2,H40,(}02 

4,708.178 

1.979,453 

4,7»0.(H)O 

4.:<24,8I0 

10.447,974 

12,3.3,S,H7.'> 

3,000,000 

25.3,982,59;) 

1,2,52,.347 

1,042,919 

1,003,043 

M'2.m  4 

312,7.'"»8 

39,.'iS4 

137,211 

5S9,3)ia 


19,.332 

127.729 

20,177 

23,094 

14,308 

7,219 

5,:i80 

2,74.5 

1,496 

1.-..934 

4,518 

970 

1.10.5 

1,S18 

948 

1119 

805 

10,715 

3,3.88 

4,025 

3,(;35 

13,568 

1,599 

2,081 

1,753 

1,.'')55 

1,382 

i.M 

.303 

1,809 


1,914 

393 

1,894 

2.029 

2.770 

4,148 

3,2(i-i 

2,1,53 

2,9.35 

5,536 

1,044 

?.020 

],«57 

1,618 

4,960 

18,160 

5,538 

404 

3,084 

2,RC7 

825 

18,719 

783 

5U1 

572 

220 

226 

2.57 

4.53 

320 


•  Thp  fijcures  lor  N«w  South  Wales  relate  to  18S7 ;  those  for  the  other  Auiitr>Ia>iari 
Colonio*  to  lige.  The  infomiation  (or  aaeh  of  the  other  cuunlrio*  l«  up  to  the  laldt 
available  dttc,  vhlrb  lu  the  majority  of  cases  was  ISSfl. 


INTEENAX  COMMU^^CATION. 


Area  of  the  Priuci[)al  Countries,  Length  of  their  Railwsjg  open, 
and  area  per  Mile  of  Railway. 


OountriM. 


Am  In  9qnu« 
MUa*. 


UilMOt 

lUUn}-!  <>|Mii. 


SqatnlOtai 
licrllBiii 


United  Kingdom    ... 

United  States 

Franco  

Germany 

Austria-Hangsry   ... 

lt»ly 

Spain    

Belgium   

Holland    

Rusaia  in  Europe   ... 

8we<lcn 

Norway    

Denmark    

Switzerland 

Portngal  

Greece  

Turliey  in  Europe  ... 

Canada 

Mexico 

Braiil    

Argentine  Republic 

British  India    

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
New  South  Wales  • 

Victoria    

Queensland 

Suuth  Australia 

Western  Australia... 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


121, .105 

3,003,724 

201,031 

20S,C4l 

240.196 

110.623 

195,716 

11,370 

12,515 

2,080,396 

170,661 

124,666 

14.751 

15,442 

34,449 

24,970 

63.850 

3,448,542 

741,791 

3,218,082 

1,158,000 

1,378,044 

2I3.6.-)6 

310.700 

87,884 

668,224 

903,425 

975,920 

26,375 

104,235 


19,332 

127.729 

20.177 

23,094 

14,308 

7.219 

5.380 

3,745 

1.496 

15,934 

4,518 

970 

1,195 

1,818 

948 

109 

865 

10,715 

3.3S8 

4.625 

3,635 

13,568 

1,599 

2,081 

1,753 

1.555 

1,382 

154 

303 

1,809 


6 
23 
10 

9 
17 
15 
36 

4 

S 
130 
38 
129 


74 

219 

600 

318 

101 

134 

149 

50 

430 

054 

6.338 

87 

58 


2^^ 


*  The  fbcuras  (or  New  South  Walcm  refer  to  1887  :  thnau  Inr  Um  othar  AiatmlMten  (Moali 
snIorUM.    ForoUi«roountricithca{,'urcsgivonsre  aptotholatsstaraUaUsda 
to  tho  majority  ot  cases  km  IMO. 


PRIVATE  RAILWAY. 


Up  to  Slst  December,  1887,  the  total  length  of  lines  opened  for 
traffic  was  2,036  railes,  and  132  miles  were  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  that  date,  making  a  total  of  2,168  miles  of  roatl  either  o[)en 
for  traffic  or  being  constructed.  Besides  this,  Parliament  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  1,245  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  state 
of  the  railway  progress  of  the  Colony  stood  as  under  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1887. 


Lines  open, 
under  ixinjilnio  ~ 
tiofi,  and 
ftutborixed. 


i 


Lines  open  for  traffic 2,03G 

Lines  under  construction   132 

Lines  authorizud  by  veto  of  funds  ...     1,245 


ToUl  length  of  line 3,413 


The  total  amount  of  money  expended  on  railway  construction  at 
the  close  of  1887  was  £28,91 1,224,  of  which  .£26,532,122  had  been 
spent  on  lines  open  for  trailic.  Of  that  expenditure  £25,705,499 
was  defrayed  from  loans,  and  £766,623  from  ordinary  rerenne. 

The  rolling  stock  in  the  service  of  tlie  Railway  Department 
consisted  of  208  locomotive  engines  for  passenger  traffic,  and  198 
for  goods,  or  426  in  all  ;  1,007  passenger  carriages,  and  8,798 
goods  vehicles. 


CApitil 
txpvudeil. 


ItoUint!  itock. 


MooiiiA  Uiie. 


PRIVATE  RAIL  WA  Y  LINES. 
In  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Government  policy  has  D«iiiii.|iiin  to 
hitherto  been  to  keep  the  rnilways  under  State  management  and  ' 
control,  and  this  policy  has  been  departed  from  in  two  inytances 
oolj,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with 
the  main  railways,  ttc.     The  Governnient  grunted  permission  to 
a  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Deniliipiii,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the  Murray,  where  it  meets  the 
railway  system  of  Victoria.      A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market 
by  this  route.     The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed 
under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  3rd  March, 
1874.     The  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South  Wales 


INTERNAL  COMMUXICATIOy. 


SUvurtori  vid 
ken  Hill  liuc 


Government,  rigUt  being  reserved  in  the  Act  for  tlie  parchue< 
the  line  by  the  Government  at  any  time  after  twenty-one  ym 
from  the  passing  of   the  Act     The  capiUil  of  the  Cotupnny 
£125,000,  of  which  £100,000  has  been  called  up,  while  iaO.lxK 
was  raised  by  debentures.     The  dividend  paid  during  1887  wui 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  but  the   rate   for   the  previous  yeaii 
averaged  only  8  i>er  cent.     Recently  a  line  has  been  laid  Jow 
from  tlie  Biirrier  silver  mines,  Silverton,  and  Broken  Hill  to  ll> 
South  Australian  Border.     The  line,  since  its  inception,  has 
large  support. 

CITY  TJiAFF/C,  TRAMirAYS,  ETC. 

Within  the  City  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the  exceptia 
of  the  tramway   system,    which   places  the  various  suburbs 
constant  communication  with  the  city,  is  controlled  by  Municif* 
regulations   aud   by-laws,  administered  by  the  Transit  Commil 
sionere'  Department,  uiidcr  the  supervision  of  the  Mayor 
Aldenmjn.     Tlie  tninivv,ay«,  lilvo  the  lailwnys,  are  the  proi>oity( 
the  Govf-muient,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Comniissiood 
for  Railways.     There  are  five  distinct  systems  of  tramways 
oper.ition,  having  a  total  length  of  51  miles,  upon  which  lias  bed 
expiMided  for  construction,  land,  and  rolKng  stock,   the  sum 
£923,608.      The   following   table   gives   particulars   of   workio 
during  the  year  1S87  : — 


Tramway  fjntcm. 

Ungth 

OflflM!. 

1 

Working         Net       "^ 
expeoMM.    euTiitigi.  ^^rM 

Metropolitan   

nam. 

I9'6 
1-6 
B 
7-5 

£ 

m.&82 

71,804 
1S,£S3 
04,104 
4.9,106 

C 
214,126 

7,274 

896 

8,040 

4,029 

£ 
201,488 

0,8S9 

404 

4.128 

2.000 

£ 
U,6&7 

4U 

J    08 

tin 

1.SS8 

IK 

North  8h0K  (cable)  

'Kogush  wid  Sudrlnghuu. . 
tNcnnutle  and  riatlaiiurg  . . 

Ouiipbelltown  uid  Cuudon.. 

t1» 

-J 

Total 

U 

02a,«»s 

5!»,77S 

21ft,038 

14,731         l«J 

*  Open  3|  months.        1  0\ku  &^  mouths.        ]  Loss. 


TRAMWAY  CONSTRUCTION.                                               4I^| 

11  be  seen  that  the  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan     ^H 
ditan  tramways  quite  overshadows  that  of  the  other  sys-                      ^H 
There  are  ten   lines  open   for  traffic  witliin  the  city  and                ^^^H 
1,  all  having  their  terminus  in  Bridge-street ;   the  length              ^^^^| 
1    line,   with  the  cost  of  construction,  as  well  as  that  of              ^^^^H 
liy,  rolling  stock,  and  workshops  is  shown  below.                        ^^^^^^M 

^^^  Total  a-t. 

_ 

n 

3i 

yi 

OJ 
3.1 
21 
2J 

6! 

£ 
01,707 

105,701 

48,993 

23.303 
8,147 
16,038 
53,3(J5 
38,021 
35,575 
78,821 

^^^H 

^^^H 

^^^H 

^^^1 

^^^H 
^^^1 
^^^H 
^^H 
^^^1 
^^H 
^^^1 

>I-atroet  to  Randwick  ami  Coogeo    

lont  Junction  to  Wavorlcy  and  Wooll- 

%■ 

is  to  Bomli  Bcacli    

troet  Junction  to  CleTeland-atrect  

B  (Glebo  Junction)  to  Marrickville 

station  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge 

■station  Junction  to  Botany 

Average  coat  of  construction   

295 

4G9.7G4 
5,a1S0 

194,202 

10.317 

2,113 

^^^H 

itock  

rv 

verageco..        c  arge, 

29i 

731,582 

^^^1 

pet  return  on  capital  has  varietl  greatly  from  year  to  year,  intomrtou       ^| 
Vourable  results  of  the  first  three  yeiirs   encouraged   the  "''                ^H 
hat  the  metropolitan  tran:iway3  would  prove  a  source  of              ^^^^H 
t  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony.     These  antieipa-              ^^^^| 

owing  table.                                                                                                ^^^^H 

HO 
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Ipor  mile. 


Otnnlbiu  tnflle. 


Metropolitan 

Cramways — Capital,  Expenditure,  and  Interest  1 

realized.                                            1 

Year. 

UUwtCO. 

Capital 
Expondlturc 

Intanst  Bsandt 

1880 

4 

£ 

60.213 

12-34 

1881 

94 

169,45(> 

818 

Uffi 

22 

412,061 

6-80 

un 

25 

544,105 

2'22 

1            1884 

27 

643,111 

0-76 

1           1885 

27 

708,109 

217 

1            1686 

27J 

742.113 

3-82 

1887 

29 

731,582 

1-78 

Tbe  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.   per 
the  lines   being  divided  into  aectiona   of  about    1  and  3 
The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-cars  has  not  been 
tained  with  any  eiuictness ;  as  the  tickets  collected  give 
partial  indication  of  the  number  travelling.     It  is  e8timat«d,  1 
ever,  that  during  1887  17,000,000  passengers  were  carried  c 
lines. 

The    various   sections  of  the   tramways  yield    very 
returns,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Truoway  Lines. 


Hetum  paid  on 


Line  to  the  Ilailway    

Randwick  and  Coogee    

■\Vavcrloy,  Woollabra,  and  Bondi 

Newtown  and  Marrickville  

Leichliardt    

Crowu-street 

Waterloo  and  Botany 

Glebe  Point  and  Forest  Lodge  .... 


Besides  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  pi 
with   other  moAns  of   travelling  within  the  city   and  «u 
limits,  OS  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietariei. 
the  head  of  these  stands   the   Sydney  Tramway  and  Om 
Company.     No  tramways  are  maintained  by  this  com 
name  would  imply,  but  lines  of  omnibuses  have  been 


POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 


coovejonces. 


by  it  in  all  the  principal  routes  of  traffic  from  the  city  to  th«^ 
suburbs.  This  company  has  a  working  plant  comprising  967 
horses  and  120  vehicles,  and  employs  290  men. 

Besides  these,  there  are  public  vehicles  belonging  to  private  other  public 
individuals,  or  small  associationH,  (ilyiiig  between  the  city  and 
some  of  the  more  distant  suburbs,  to  the  number  of  122. 

The  number  of  cabs  registered  and  licensed  by  the  Transit 
Comraissioners  under  the  Municipal  by-laws  amounts  to  1,098, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  410  vans  and  other  vehicles;  and 
the  juihlic  interest  is  secured  ag.vuat  exaggerated  demands  on  the 
part  of  licensed  cabmen,  and  other  drivers  of  public  vehicles,  by 
a  system  of  fares  fi.xed  on  a  scale  liberal  to  the  licensee,  whilst 
not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.  The  drivers  are  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit  Commissioners,  who  have 
power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of  the  veliicles,  should 
^kamy  just  complaints  be  made  against  them. 


POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 
In  the  matter  of  postal  and  t<>legrnj>hic  communication  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided.  Not  only  is 
the  intercolonial  telegraphic  system  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired, 
hut  the  metropolis  is  in  direct  communication  with  Europe  and 
the  outer  world  by  means  of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  various 
A.siatic  continental  telegraph  lines. 

A  submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand, 
*.tid  has  its  Australian  terminus  witbin  fight  of  the  spot  where 
Gaptiiin  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  BotJiny  Bay,  and  within  a 
Stone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La 
I^^rouae — the  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great 
^Itigliah  navigator — ami  the  tomb  of  Pfcre  Le  Receveur,  the 
(^tanist  attached  to  his  staff. 

Regular  steam  communication  with  England  was  established  in 
1 852.  Prior  to  that  year  the  Colony  was  practically  outside 
'lie  limits  of  efficient  postal  service.     In  the  year  nnmed,  however, 


Poeto]  And  tcle- 
tpnphic  com* 
lutmicikiion. 


Submortiio 
CAble. 


Steam  oontmu. 
nicatlon  with 
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(V>iiiiiiunieAUnii 
with  Kur(i|ic  aittl 
Ainoric*. 


Telczraph  lino. 


the  Bteaniships  Australia,  Chusan,  und  Great  Britain  wn  il^j 
spatclied  from   England,  makinij  the  voyage  in  sixty  days,  tadJ 
afforded  iiicans  of  coniniunication  wliicli   were  soon  rapiilly  ili^l 
velopt'd.     The  time  of  delivery  of  niaLlj  from  Sydney  to  Loni3o« 
ia  now  thirty-one  dayx,  and  it  is  possible  that  tlie  periotl  «ill ' 
yet  further  reduced. 

From  Sydney,  four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamships — the  PruiaJ 
sukr  und  Oriental  Company,  the  Orient  Conipaiiy,  the  Mcssageria 
Maritinica  of  France,  and   the  steamers  of   the  North   Germ* 
Lloyd's — carry  mails  from  Australia  to  England  and  the  conttne 
of  EurojM?,  whilst  a  direct  line  of  steamers  under  contract  willi  1 
Covcnmii'uts  of  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  Ameria 
ciiny  tlie  mails  to  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States.     Brsiilij 
the.se  means  of  cotiimuuication  with   the  Old  World,   the  ini 
colonial  and  locid  Hups  of  telegraph  are  numerous   and  efficie 
There  is  not  a  tow^lship  of  any  importance  whiclj  is  not  conne 
with  the  metropolis  by  wire,  or  that  is  not  i*eache<l  either  by  I 
or  coach. 

At  the  end  of  DecemU-r,   1887.    there  were   in   the  Coloi^ 
21,444  miles  of  telegraphs  in  operation,  and  the  total  cost  of  i 
construction  of  the  various  lines  reached  the  sum  of  £684,60 
Tliere  were  434  telegraph  stations,  and  the  total  amount 

by  the  system  of  ti^lcgi-aphs  was  £187,858. 

Tlie  Govcniment  of  the  Colony  pays  an  annual  sub^dy 
£I.'i,118  to  the  submarine  cable  companies;  and  for  the 
of  mails  and  parcels,  coming  under  the  parcels  post  arningeinenfl 
a  sum  of  £98,738  was  also  ]vaid  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oricnti 
Orient,  American,  and  other  steam  comjianies  carrying  mnib  to 
Europe.  Thi-oughout  the  principal  parts  of  the  country  the  ir«ih 
ape  carried  by  the  railway  authorities,  and,  where  no  coinii': 
tion  exists  by  mil,  by  contract  with  the  proprietors  of  cj.'i 
lines.  In  more  remote  districts,  where  there  are  no  linos  «f 
roaches  eslablislied,  as  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  tliu  wr 
interior,  a  service  has  been  organized  by  means  of  horsemen,  vbo 


COST  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


jconhiict  with  the  Government  to  carry  the  mails  to  the  furthest 
points.     The  newspapers  published  in  the  Colony  are  Cftrrie<l  free 

'  of  charge  by  tlie  postal  authorities,  antl  newspaper  literature  forms 
A  very  large  part  of  the  mental  paVjiihiiti  of  the  ordinary  buslimaii. 

,Tljii  following  return  shows  the  oiMTfttioiis  of  the  Post  Office  diuini;  Deuibof 

.     ,  "  '■  *'  working. 

I  too  twelve  years  ending  Slst  December,  1887. 


P 


Number  of  OflicPB,  Eniployd-s,  Income,  Expenditure,  ttc, 
of  New  South  Wales  Post  Office. 


Knnilicr 

Kumlicf 

Knnibcr 

Number  of 
Milen 

Extvnl  of 

.\pproxl- 

Xmr. 

of  l-wt 

lleceivlng 

of  PeniiiiiH 
Eiiiploj'cd. 

tranllwl  li\ 

Mail 
Couvoyiincc. 

IJnett  in 
MUoa. 

Income. 

Expeniti- 
tura 

£ 

£ 

1S76 

782 

18 

1,000 

.%«01,906 

18,418 

128.642 

200,790 

1S77 

810 

48 

1.180 

4,l«lo,5.1 ) 

1<»,508 

154.171 

226,305 

187S 

847 

75 

1,272 

4,3S9,n2.-i 

20.176 

15,5,622 

248,217 

IS70 

884 

101 

1,452 

4,77«,(f25 

21,3US 

171,367 

263,788 

JSSO 

<W7 

11!) 

1,530 

5,24fi,.373 

22  427 

104,084 

208,128 

IS.S1 

973 

155 

l.Gill 

5,4<>7,IK2 

23,004 

205,446 

273,451 

I  ^M' 

l.OO.-) 

KiO 

1,824 

,5,861,317 

23,923 

223,011    288,186 

lss:t 

],04li 

18S 

i.tieo 

0,2(54,300 

2.1,162 

201,813    320,674 

18M 

1,085 

206 

2,070 

(j.509,44fi 

2(i,4:i0 

2S;i,lil2    3.51,254 

H8.-J 

1.11.5 

202 

2,l,-.-i 

(i.fiJl.O'.MI 

26.(183 

316,172  1375,065 

i8sa 

1,157 

217 

2,aoi 

o.soi.eoo 

27.(l!)4 

330,501  !  3'.Hi,710 

I8S7 

1,107 

2G3 

2,3(i3 

7,015,6m) 

27,514 

342,004  I  426,587 

__,,  .     ,         rai-ricJ  on  at  i 
llllS  loss  \oK. 


I       Tljose  figures  show  that  the  Postal  Department  is  carried  on  at  piwtai  biuincasl 

!  a  ve;irly  loss  to  the  State  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
has  marked  the  operations  of  the  department  for  many  years,  and 
is  tlue  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  is  scattered 
throughout  the  couiitry,  thus  considerably  increasing  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  mails,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  lliat  newspapers,  which 
ibrni  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.     It  is  lield, 

yjevertheles.s,  that  the  public  must  be  served  at  any  price,  and  the 

[pfc  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  mails  is  an  it«m  of  too 
great  import'ince  in  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the 
Colony  to  be  neglected,  even  if  it.s  efficiency  is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  an  annual  loss  to  the  revenue.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  discharged  by  the  New  South  Wales  Post  Office  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  return  : — 
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LETTEKS  AND  NEWSFAPEES. 


TLo  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Postal  Depurtment  within  imTeoiuiof 
>  lut  ten  years  has  beea  very  remarkable.     The  increase  in  the 

Bamberof  letters  despatched — viz.,  from  14,4G6,900,  in  1876,  to 

k^,S15,d00,  in  1SS7, — ia  certainly  considerable,  but  is  not  nearly  so 
lit  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  new8])a[)ers  and  packets 
rieil  by  the  Post  Office,  which  in  the  former  case  rose  from 
17,200,  in   1876,  to  34,181,600,  in  1887;  and  in  the  latter, 

om  413,900,  to  5,530,700.     Com]>ared  with  the  other  proWnces 
Australasia  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  Now  South  Wales 

ppears  with  considerable  advantage  in  regard  to   the  number  of 
I  and  newspapers  received  per  head  of  population,  as  may  bo 
from  the  following  table  : — 


Ooaatrr 


Nomber  delivered  per  head  ol 
population. 


South  Wales*    . 

ictoria    

d  

nth  Auatralit  

eatero  Aoatralia .... 

Tumanu 

New  JSealand  

^^aatraluia  

^■Tnited  Kingdom*  .... 
^^■ngland  and  Wales* . 

^Kootland* 

Irelind*   


I  •  Ye»i  1S87.    Othon,  ISBO. 

The  telegraph  lines  also  show  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  TcieKTmphiu 
number  of  telegrams  ti-ansmitted  and  the  amounts  received  for 
the  same,  as  illustrated  in  tlio  following  table,  which  gives  a  retro- 
spective idea  of  the  business  of  the  Telegraph  Department  from 
1876  to  1887. 


1 


45« 


IXTERKAX  COMMrKICATION. 


Electric  Telegrapha 


No.  ot 
Stationii. 


Ko.  ot 

Tclognuus, 


Total 
Rccelptt. 


*Rer<!ntw 
recciverl. 


No.  of 

■nllMoT 

Wire. 


Com  at 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


ino 

236 
273 
289 
318 
345 
368 
394 
404 
425 
434 


1,001,884 
1,132,287 
1,175,218 
1,319,537 
1,607,206 
1.905,931 
2,107,288 
2,3.34,052 
2,625.092 
2,661,126 
2,S70,.t04 


£ 
96,3.';7 
98,125 
103,033 
12.3,172 
125,330 
153,555 
165,276 
176,261 
191.192 
184,053 
187,853 


£ 

65,('>45 

70,227 

80,490 

84,110 

98,665 

120.266 

134,643 

U6..380 

155,073 

158,128 

164,511 


0.701 
11.760 
12,426 
13,18.S 
11.278 
l.i.901 
17.272 
18.G81 
10.864 
20,7C7 
21,444 


*  rroportloa  of  receipts  Hue  to  the  Cotony. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  sy strin 
throughout  the  various  colonies,  and  a  comparison  with  the  United 
Kiiigdoui.  It  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  for  t^]^ 
graphing  are  avnilctl  of  in  each  country.  It  will  be  seen  iJut 
New  South  Wales  has  the  largest  mileage  of  line  of  any  of  the 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  largest  telegraphic  business. 


Colony. 

MtllM  of 

line. 

MHe»ol 
wire. 

Telegmnu  renined  mH 
dc<p«icht>L     ^1 

Number.        '^,|^jSSfl 

New  South  Wales 

10.721 
4,094 
8,772 
6,416 
2,548 
1,816 
4,646 
36,897 
20,895 

21,444 

10,111 

15,677 

9,388 

2,821 

2,407 

11, .375 

72,497 

173,539 

2.876.504 

1,938,049 

6l.^3.'i7 

757,3(13 

31.5,197 

233,811 

1,8.35. 3114 

9,051,091 

50,243.639 

42,:!20,1S.-. 

5,100,774 

2.810,680 

U 

41 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

2^ 
8-1 

l^fifimauiA 

14 

S* 

2« 

United  Kingdnm  

l-l 

England  and  Wales 

ScotUnil 

1-5 

I* 

Ireland    , 

Oi 

PART  XVI. 


La>A'^  and  Crime. 

'FIE  law  of  New  Soiitli  Wales  permits  proceedings  against  any 

jierson  charged  with  crinio  to  be  initiated  either  by  arrest 

by  summons.     During  1887,  there  were  72,119  cases  dealt  with 

the  magistrates  ;  in  44,094  of  these,  tlie  persons  charged  witli 

Fences  were  airested,  and  in  21,992  cases  they  were  summoned 

the  police  ;  while  in  the  remaining  G,033  cases  proceedings 

»re  taken  by  private  jjcrsons. 

ARItESTS. 
Out  of  72,119  pei-sons  brought  before  tho  magistrates  of  the  i>rr»oii9  i.rouitiit 
Qiony  iO,71 1  were  dealt  with  sumnmnly,  and  con\ictions  recorded  traua. 
53,014  cases  ;  while  17,103  cases  weredismissed  either  on  their 
merits,  or  for  wajit  of  prosecution  ;  in  tho  remaining  cases,  1,402 
in  number,  the  persons  concerned  were  committed  for  trial  in  the 
higher  Courts  of  the  Colony.     Dividing  the  otl'ences  into  three  sub- 
divisions— those  committed  against  the  person,  those  against  pro- 
perty, and  offences  against  good  order  or  government — the  numbera 
of  persons  brought  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  tho  manner 
ill  which  they  were  dealt  with  duniig  18S7,  were  as  follows  ; — 

Number  of  Persons  dealt  with  by  Magistrates. 


Tottl 
number  of 

Kumber  of  pemiu. 

OOcncea. 

|H*rsons 

broUKlit 

More  the 

Mwlilmtc*' 

Court*. 

|);K')i>rK«d 
for  want  of 
pruAvcuUon 

or  want 
of  evtJciicv. 

Wbowcue* 

were 

dlsiiiii.Mxl 

on  the 

merit*. 

Bum- 

niflrily 
con>ict«l. 

Oom- 

iuitt«<l  fur 

trUl 

Against  the  person 

Apiinst  property    

8,90.3 

8,017 

55,1UU 

2,483 
1,!»77 
<l,470 

1,.366 

1,288 
3,521 

4,0fi7 

3,876 

4.3,071 

.39,5 
870 
131 

ToClI  niinitwr  of  pcnoni  ium- 
tnuiioi]  or  npiircltendud 

72,119 

10,938    j      0,103 

53,014 

1.402 

'  Not  liieluillng 


brought  up  for  lunorf. 


LAW  AND  CRIME. 


Civil  actions  are  not  included  in  tho  al>ove  table,  bat  it  incloda 
nrrest  or  sumiuonses  for  breaches  of  various  Acts,  and  for  otkr 
offences,  whicli,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  reckooal 
criiues,  although  they  are  such  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law.     The  total ' 
number  of  summary  oouvictious  for  all  offences  shows  a  consideniLle ' 
decrease  during  1887,  being  53,614  as  compared  with  62,268  in  I 
the  previous  year ;  for,  although   there  ^'as  an  increase  in  tht 
number  of  persons   convicted   of   offences    against  property,  \ht  I 
number  found  guilty  of  offences  against  the  person  and  aguact  I 
good  order  was  much  less  than  for  many  years  pist.     The  folio*- 
ing  table  gives  the  number  of  summary  convictions  before  migis' 
trates  during  the  past  twelve  years  : — 


Summary  Convictions  before 

Magistrate?, 

OhBtM  1  OBcmm 

Otlur 

OffoDMA. 

OOmtf 

OBeaem 

OOei 
Offtnoa 

Tor. 

■KBiaatthe    agaiDit 

Tau. 

maiatttbm 

•«iii«t 

p««oa. 

VOfoiy. 

ftnaa. 

property. 

1876 

S,931 

2.694 

23.779 

1882 

6,350 

4,014 

40,7ffi 

1877 

4.567 

2.788 

2.S,6«j 

1883 

G,257 

3,395 

40.SII 

1878 

6,014 

s.tis: 

2a,823 

1884 

5.810 

3,594 

48,60! 

1879 

4,885 

.%2I7 

ao.rx 

188.5 

5,  ISO 

3.640 

80,537 

1880 

6,151 

.%2S6 

3.^,768 

188G 

5,187 

3,676 

53,405 

1881 

^239 

3.403 

42.438 

1887 

4,667 

3,876 

46,071 

ArroU  li> 
police. 


Tlie  number  of  arreits  made  by  the  police  was  less  during  188" 
than  in  cither  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
whole  i>opulation  was  smaller  than  in  any  year  given  in  the  table 
below. 

Arrests  by  Police. 


ProiMirtiot]  of 

I'roiMJrtioiioC 

Tour. 

AmtU. 

whole 
popoUtion 

You. 

Amit*. 

wbok 

1876 

2(;.!«« 

4-4fi 

1882 

39,7J58 

5-00 

1877 

28.349 

4-50 

1883 

43,177 

517 

1878 

3tl,718 

4-6(5 

1884 

46,199 

6-« 

1879 

32,S60 

4  7.'^ 

1885 

48,261 

6-18 

1880 

.Vi.774 

4-92 

1886 

48,854 

4« 

1881 

41,402 

6-44 

1887 

44.094 

♦«  J 

ARSESTS. 


The  noiubcr  of  police  in  the  Colo 

ny  daring  the  jean  18S4-87  wma 

Tor. 

OwMu. 

ToM. 

_           ISSl 
m          t88S 

■  1886 

■  1887 

423 

4ti6 
476 
502 

9(7 

m 

988 
968 

i.**» 
i.m 

1.491 

<(n>e» 


B-Coraideriog  the  large  area  of  the  Colony,  the  niuuber  oi  police 
required  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  New  South 
Wales  compares  favourably  with  the  other  colonies.  The  following 
figiires  show  the  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  each  of  the 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia : — 


I 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria 

Queensland  

Sooth  Australia..., 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


police  to  686  drilians. 
749 
389 
739 
444 
..       1.224 


The  ages  of   persons  arrested  for   various  classes  of  offences  Am  and  '. 

ofleocM  c" 

during  the  year  1867  are  given  Wlow.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  i)«i«>n«« 
most  serious  offences  were  committed  by  persons  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30,  wlule  those  against  good  order,  consisting  chiefly  of 
dnmkenness,  were  committeil  by  persons  from  30  to  .50  years. 

Ages  of  Persons  Arrested. 


r 


OfloiCM. 


AcM  of  peivotif  upprehended. 


Undsr 
16 


Against  the  person 
Against    property,    with 

riolence 
Against  property,  without 

violence 

Forgery      and      oOencea 

against  the  currency  . . 
Against    good    order,    in 

eluding  drunkenness  .. 
Not  included  in  Uie  prS' 

ceding 


14 


439 


!&-» 


234 

62 

732 

18 

1,697 


1,243 
149 

2,022 
49 

9,000 
676 


30-10 


40-60    SO-00 


727 

48 

1,116 

37 

9,385 

630 


398 
23 

676 

9 

7,239 

364 


8428,609 


146 

10 

228 

7 

3,827 

168 


Over 
00 


68 

3 

114 

7 

2,167 

79 


4,4862,418 


u 

•■a 
31 


2,820 
294 

5,126 

130 

33.753 

1.971 


44.004 


7B  CRTMB. 


The  number  of  arresta  of  persona  at  each  period  of  life, 
the  exception  of  under  15,  was  less  than  in  1S86. 

Tlie  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  the  i-espectire 
given  below,  and  wliilo  the  percentage  of  juvenile  oH'cnden 
slightly  higher  tlian  in   the  preceding  three  yeare,  the  propoi 
ia  less  than  for  some  years  previously. 

Percentage  of  An'ests  at  various  Ages  to  Total  Arrests. 


Year. 

VMira 

10-15. 

VaUB 

16-ao. 

y<an 

Yean 

3(M0. 

Yon 

40-94). 

fio-oa. 

Yaa 
onrfli 

1S70 

2-20 

0-76 

28-24 

27i)3 

1018 

9-33 

S-38 

18S0 

212 

0-94 

29-24 

20-90 

18-69 

9-77 

fi-3t 

1S8I 

211 

5-43 

28-98 

27-22 

20-31 

9  74 

n-21 

1882 

1-93 

4-8S 

27-82 

26-58 

20-79 

10-69 

7  36 

1SS3 

1-94 

5-80 

23  98 

2G-08 

20-45 

10-40 

835 

IS81 

1C8 

581 

29-51 

2C-02 

20-35 

lO'Ol 

6-01 

18S5 

1-73 

5-38 

30-25 

26-47 

20-42 

9-77 

5-03 

IS8G 

1-64 

5-90 

29-98 

2G-13 

20-.-4 

10-29 

5-53 

1SS7 

1S8 

C-29 

29-82 

26 -86 

19-50 

1017 

5-48 

Abwnoc  nf  The  native-born  population  of  New  South  Wales  probably  nun 

mon.'si  rati^o•  bers  not  less  than  C4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  tlie  persoi 

oru  |toiiulation.  ^" 

arre.sted  during   1887   wlio  were  bom  in  the  Colony  nuniljen 
13,263  out  of  a  total  of  44,094  arrests,  or  30-08  per  cent.     1 
native  countries  of  all  persona  apprehended  during  1887  will 
found  in  the  following  table,  as  well  as  the  oflenci.'S  for  which  ' 
arrests  were  made  : — 


BIRTHPLACES  OF  OFFENDEBS. 
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LAW  AND  CRTME. 


The  nominal   religioua  profession  of  eacli    person   arrested  is 
l&Rcertained  and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet     During  1887  the 
arrests  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations 
were  : — 
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EDTJCATION  OF  OFFENDERS. 


The  d^ree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  Edackdon 

of  permona 

l>een  obtained  as  far  as  possible.     Four  grades  of  education  are  airoated. 
Adopted  for  classification  purposes,  and  the  number  comprxHed  in 
«ach  class  during  the  years  from  1876  to  1887  is  given  Iwlow. 


Degrees  of  Education  of  Persons  Arrested. 


r- 


^|876 


1877 
1878 
J879 
1880 
1 
1882 


lbs: 


1883 

t: 


s686 

1887 


NeiUierraad 
Dorwrlto. 


3.841 

3,842 
4,017 
3,493 
4,065 
4,034 
4,059 
3,859 
3,871 
3,925 
4,142 
3,873 


Read  only. 


1,320 

1,269 

1,629 

1,230 

1.197 

1,123 

964 

1,058 

1,096 

937 

916 

709 


Refttl  and  writ«. 


Bnperior 
edunaUon. 


21,832 
23,238 
25,172 
27,9S4 
30,.130 
36,033 
34,553 
38,071 
41,030 
43,185 
43,588 
39,293 


1S3 

102 
162 
182 
189 
202 
214 
208 
217 


Total  armtfl. 


26,993 
28,340 
30,718 
32,860 
35,774 
41,402 
30,768 
43,177 
46,109 
48,261 
48,854 
44,094 


A  8Ui>erficial  glance  at  the  figures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  EScct  or  rdu 
progress  of  education  has  not  l>een  attended  with  that  decrease  in 
crime  which  the  friends  of  education  cotifiilently  assert  follows  in 
it«  train.  This  view  of  the  case  is  quite  untenable,  for  although 
the  proiwrtion  of  i)er8ons  arrested  who  can  reiul  and  write  has 
much  increased  of  late  yeai-s,  this  ia  due  to  the  spread  of  education 
even  amongst  those  whose  environment  offers  inducement  to  the 
commission  of  crime. 


The  follovring  Uible  gives  the  j)crcentage  of  persons  arrested  of 
each  degree  of  education  ft-om  1876  to  1887  : —  ^M 


tion  un  iTiinc. 


I>runk«iiuc<e>. 


Ybu-. 

NelUicr 

read  Dor 

wrilc. 

Raul  only. 

Rcoduiil 
write. 

Year. 

Neither 

rend  nor 

»rit«L 

ReBvlonl}. 

1870 

14-22 

4-89 

80-80 

1SS2 

10-20 

2-42 

s,J 

1877 

13-55 

4  47 

81-08 

1883 

8  93 

2  45 

8S-fi« 

1S78 

13-07 

4-97 

srwi 

1S84 

8-37 

2  37 

89-2ofl 

1879 

10-62 

3-74 

85-64 

1885 

813 

1-94 

ss-nfl 

1860 

11-36 

3  34 

85-30 

18S6 

8-49 

1«7 

88« 

18S1 

8-74 

2-71 

87-55 

1887 

8-78 

1-61 

S9«l 

] 


The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  cri: 
is  the  notable  decrease  in  the  number  of  committals  and  convictioi 
for  serious  otfences,  which  has  for  many  years  been  observal 
Although  the  direct  effect  of  tlie  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be 
nthcrsvisc  gauged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  wan-ant  the  ajisuinjition 
that  education  is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  throughout  tLr 
community. 

The  question  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  u 
tested  by  the  number  of  persons  arrestetl  for  that  offence  iu  llw 
difTcrcnt  colonies,  has  received  of  lat«  no  little  attention,  and  it 
would  appear  that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a  laJ 
pre-eminence.  The  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  per  1,000 
of  population  in  the  ditfercnt  colonies,  compiled  over  a  i)eriod  «f 
ten  years,  was  : — 

Arrests  for  Di-unkenne.ss  in  Australian  Colonies. 

Arrests,  per  1,000 
ot  popoluiaa. 

New  South  Walea 26-7 

VictoriB  13-7 

QuccuaUud lo'S 

South  Attsttalia ...  15'2 

Tasmania 13-9 

New  Zealand 14-9 


CONSUMPTION  OF  INTOXICANTS. 


4^ 


These  (!<nire8  are  entirely  misleading  as  far  as  their  application  Dl.IuiUoh  irom 
to  tlie  question  of  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the  different  colonies  arre«t«  uii«- 
is  concerned,  and  if  tliey  convey  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  that  the 
stringency  of  the  laws,  or  their  administration,  is  greater  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  New  South  Wales  than  in 
almost  any  other  colony.     The  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Tlio  consumption  of  intoxicants  per  head  Ls  largest  in  Victoria,  ConmimpUon 
.where  tlie  least  proportion  of  arrests  are  made,  while  New  South  jii  "";>""  ioim 
Wales  has  a  consumption  less  than  any  other  Colony,  New  Zealand 
and  Tasmania  excepted,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


||  iUUl    J 


Consumption  of  Intoxicating  Drink. 


^ 


Colon;. 


Avurmf^  poiwtiuiiitlon  per  head. 


SijiriU 


'New  .SontU  \V»Ic»» 

Victoria* 

<Jiieeii«l.-»iiJ  .,  

South  Aiistr.-ilia 

.New  Zeidaud 

tTMnumia    

E 


Oallont. 
1-20 

\m 

1-81 
0'80 
0'87 
070 


Beer. 


Wluo, 


Total  equivalent 
lnal<M>liol(prooO 


Gallijti!!. 
12  85 
16-29 
1016 
U-37 
8-Gl 
10  00 


Gallons. 
0-72 
1-24 
0-02 
1'59 
0-28 
014 


Qkllona. 
3-23 
3-80 
3-30 
3-32 
2-IH 
217 


•  188a    other  oolunln,  ISS5. 


nse  figures  at  once  dispose  of  the  theory  so  persistently  put 
ard  as  to  the  exces.sive  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  more  edectually  when  it  is  home  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  laborious  work  is  far  larger 
here  than  in  any  other  colony. 


he 


lie  parsons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  in  or  Airenisior 
tt  large  towns,  and  »t  is  only  naluriu  to  expect  that,  with  an  intowiw. 
increase  in  the  number  and  poimlation  of  the  towns,  tJipro  will  bo 
an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.     Tlie  number  of  arrests 
daring  each  year  since  187G  is  shown  in  the  following  UOile,  and 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  note  the  great  iK^crcase  in  the  pei'ceiitogo 
of  feumlps  airested.     And  as  the  proportion  of  males  an-csted  has  Pcniaic  iimnk- 
maintained  a  high  percentage  for  many  ycai-s,  duo  possibly  to  tho 
2  u 
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greater  increase  in  the  urban  than  in  the  rural  population,  i 
consequently  the  larger  nuuilier  of  persons  whose  inebriety  hu 
coine  uuder  the  att^^-ntion  of  the  local  police,  it  ia  very  gratifyi 
to  hud  a  considerable  falling  off  in  ISS7,  both  of  the  total  naaiL 
and  the  percentage  to  the  population. 

Persons  Arrested  for  Drunkenness,  with  percentage  of  ' 
Population. 


f«ntoUg» 

PocMtna* 

-sd 

Total 

of 

ofnahB 

dUiiilrfl 

rmr. 

Malflt. 

FmalM 

toul  Mnato 

Miialal 

■lii]^iJ»1 

u>  whole 
poiiulatioji. 

totot&lnmle 
popoUtlon. 

popdilto 

1876 

16,171 

12.546 

S.625 

2-67 

3-82 

1-31 

1877 

16,696 

12,726 

3,970 

2  65 

3-72 

J3S 

1878 

17.224 

13,166 

4,108 

2-61 

3-67 

137 

1879 

17,715 

13,574 

4.141 

2-56 

3-61 

1-81 

1880 

18,777 

14,801 

3,976 

2-68 

3-72 

1-21 

1881 

22,500 

18,200 

4.360 

2-96 

4-36 

!■» 

1888 

21,393 

17,574 

3,819 

2^ 

4-03 

1«S 

1883 

23.178 

19,244 

3.934 

a-77 

4-21 

1<M 

1894 

24,438 

2fl,26l 

4.177 

2-77 

419 

i-w 

1865 

20,291 

21,944 

4,347 

2-82 

4-29 

103 

1886 

26,310 

21,S79 

4,431 

2-69 

4-06 

1-01  J 

1887 

22,70tt 

1(1,229 

3.477 

2-22 

3-42 

" 

Oonmni)>Uon  of 
HpiriU  )M.>r  head. 


The  quantity  of  Kpirits  consumed  per  head  of  population 
1886  was  hardly  75  por  cent,  of  the  consumption  ten  years  jire- 
viously,  and  the  decline  has  been  fairly  regular,  as  will  be 
from  the  following  table  : — 


Consumption  of 

Spirits  per  Head. 

n 

VOM. 

Imported. 

OolonUL 

TolaL 

\'emt. 

ImportnL 

Coloniia. 

1 
ToUl 

Oallona. 

Golloiu. 

Gallxiii. 

GftUont. 

Gallons. 

OaBw 

1877 

1-61 

•026 

1-C4 

18S2 

1-45 

•012 

H6 

1878 

l'63 

■012 

l-6« 

US83 

143 

•024 

US 

1879 

1-49 

•on 

iryO 

18S4 

141 

•020 

1-43 

1880 

1-37 

•017 

138 

1885 

1^29 

•016 

IX 

1881 

1-45 

-COS 

1-46 

1886 

119 

•010 

l-SO 

bTitHinj*tion  of 
blriU  itwri'U- 


There  has  also  been,  in  all  probability,  a  falling  off  in  the  aniouot 
of  beer  and  wine  consumed,  but  the  statistics  which  would  illustnU 


HABITUAL  DRrNKEXXESS. 


this  view  are  available  for  only  a  few  years.  The  total  amount  of 
intoxicants  consumed  in  the  Colony  can  best  be  coiujiaretl  by  re- 
ducing the  various  kinds  of  drink  to  the  common  level  of  proof 
spirit.  The  average  consumption  of  spirit  per  inhabitant  during 
the  years  1883-86  was — 

Tov.  Gallons. 

1883 3-52 

1884 3-53 

1886 3-37 

1836 3-23 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  view  it  is  probable  that  the  amount 
'  drunkennes-s  in  the  Colony  is  decreasing.  The  number  of  per- 
ans  who  render  themselves  liable  to  arrest  may  be  fairly  a.ssumed 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intoxicants  consumed, 
and  a  decrease  in  consumption  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased 
abriety. 

The  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness  has  declined  perceptibly,  as 
^wrill  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested,  with  porcontnge  of  arrests  to  total  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  1879-87.  It  will  be  seen  that  fewer  persons  were 
arrested  during  1887  than  during  the  earlier  period,  from  1879  to 

1882. 

Habitual  Drunkenness. 


iKicrcaie  in 
druukeunoas. 


HaMtual 
druuktaDcai. 


PorcvnUtee  of 

Peroentag*  o( 

1" 

Number. 

wresta  to  toUl 

arrasia  for 
drunken  ne«. 

Tear. 

Namber. 

»rrc8U  to  toUl 

nrrMt4  for 
drunkeunea. 

1879 

138 

0-76 

18S4 

lOS 

0-44 

1860 

107 

O-.^Q 

1885 

116 

0-44 

■   1881 

101 

0'54 

1886 

113 

0-4.1 

1  1882 

141 

f>-65 

1887 

119 

0-52 

r  1883 

100 

0-43 

PUNISHMENTS. 
Of  the  72,119  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  the  ; 
Colony  during  1887,  53,614  were  summarily  convicted,  and  of  min^imtei. 
these  4,509  were  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  while 


ruiilfthuient« 
,  Inflicted  by 
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three  of  the  latter  were  whipped.     In  the  great  majority  of 
dnes  were  iuilicted,  or  itoprisonment  with  the  option  of  payiog 
fine  instem).     The  nature  of  tlie  punishments,  with  tlie  olfeacw 
for  whiclj  they  were  awarded,  are  given  in  the  following  table,  for 
the  year  1887.  | 

Number  of  Summary  Convictions,  Natnre  of  Offences  anii    • 

Punishments  inflicted  by  Magistrates  in  18S7.  i 


I>niil«hDient. 


ToUl         Kor  offence*  ,  For  oSanca 
number  of      a^invt  the  |      A|;aintt 
punishmenU.       fieiwm. 


Fine 

Imprisonment,  in  lieu  of  fine 
ur  surety 

Peremptory  imprisonment  .. 

Whipping    

Imprisonment,  with  whipping 

Bound  over,  with  or  without 

sureties 

Other  punishments 

Total 


28,079 

18,667 

4,506 

8 


349 
2,010 


53,614 


2,678 

968 

542 

1 


183 

295 


1.267 

553 
1.849 


32 

175 


4,667 


3,870 


24,  IM 

17,1m 
2,115 


1.S40 


45,071 


Cttt*  In  wUch 
Ani<!i  wore 
iiiHicUxL 


I  In 

<vniinII(tUi>  lor 
trul. 


The  number  of  persons  fined,  with  the  alternative  of  imprison^ 
ment,  was  18,667  ;  and  of  these  8,748  availed  tliemselves  of  llif 
option  of  paying  the  fine.  The  i-emaining  9,919  sufiered  imprison- 
ment,  in  add  it  ion  to  4,509  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonmeoltj 
or  to  be  whipiied,  making  a  total  of  14,428  persons  imprisoned,  ( 
of  53,611  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  or  27  per  cent 
Adding  28,079,  the  number  fined  (levy  and  distross)  to  8,748, 
number  who  paid  rather  than  be  incarcerated,  gives  36,827, 
total  number  of  fines  paid  during  the  year. 

Omitting  from  consideration  summons  cases,  and  dealing  only 
with  arrests  by  the  police,  three  facts  are  noticeable — that  the  per- 
centage of  arrests  to  the  total  ]ioj)ulation  has  fluctuated  con&iilrr- 
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lucre  uin^. 


ably  during  the  past  ten  years,  though  there  has  heen  a  slight 
tendency  towards  decrease  of  Lite  years  ;  that  the  number  of  con-  conrii'th 
victions  obtained  is  now  proportionately  greater  than  formerly ; 
and  that  the  number  of  committals  for  trinl  to  the  supenor  courts 
shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to  decreasa  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  for  twelve  years  : — 

Proportion  of  Convictions  and  Coraniittals  in  Magistrates'  Courts, 
compared  with  Arrests. 


Arnat*. 

Oommlttol 

Year. 

PnconUtrc  ot 

arra^ta  to  the  whole 

population. 

PercentAfiro  of 
sammary  convic- 
tions Ui  total 
nrmts. 

PercenbiKV  ol 

thowocqiiittetj  or 

dlMhaivorl  to  tol«l 

■ireita. 

Percuntajrc  to 

total  MTtMt*. 

1876 

1S77 
1873 
1879 
1880 
1S81 
1882 
1SS3 
IS84 
1885 
1886 
1887 

4-46 
4-50 
4-66 
4-75 
4-92 
5-44 
5-00 
5-17 
fi-21 
618 
4 '99 
4-31 

7212 
73  09 
75-58 
77-63 
76-94 
79-86 
78-94 
82-08 
80-99 
82-89 
82-24 
81-57 

23-20 

22-07 
18-94 
17-52 
18-36 
10-29 
17  07 
14-26 
15  59 
14-07 
14-79 
15-33 

4-63 
4  33 
5-48 
4-83 
470 
3-82 
3-99 
3  66 
3-42 
3«4 
2-97 
3-10 

The  proportion  of  offt-nces  deemed  of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  i>ecrrasc  in 
tried  by  u  jury  has  largely  decreaseil  during  the  past  twenty-five  tor  trial. 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  prisoners  convicted  also  shows  a 
i>ul)stantial  reduction.     Tliis  will  be  plainly  seen  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  table. 
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1                                                  Committala  and  Convictiona. 

^^_ 

CominltteU 
lortcUli. 

OonTiotkini. 

PronoTtion  ot  popu- 
iMton  conimltted. 

PropotionoiroN. 

^^^K           1861 

820 

437 

I'M  JO.OOO  of 
populaUon. 

23  2 

PerU),l)iUa( 

popniatlga. 

12-3 

^^^H          1862 

879 

514 

24-2 

141 

^^^H 

887 

497 

238 

133 

^^^H 

975 

590 

25-3 

153 

^^^H 

1.123 

686 

27-7 

10-9 

^^^H 

1,255 

770 

29-9 

lS-3 

^^^H          1867 

1.180 

702 

27  0 

16-0 

^^^H 

I.OOU 

601 

22-1 

ua 

^^^H 

1,112 

682 

23-5 

14'4 

^^^V          1870 

1,037 

601 

211 

12-2 

^^K                 1871 

1,084 

628 

21-3 

12-3 

^^^H          1872 

1.073 

643 

20-3 

12-2 

^^^H          1873 

1,166 

647 

21-4 

11-8 

^^^H          1874 

1,311 

700 

23-2 

124 

^^^W           1876 

1.245 

707 

21-2 

120 

^^BR            1876 

1,301 

822 

230 

13-6 

^r                  1877 

1,411 

829 

22-4 

131 

^H 

1,740 

969 

26-4 

14-5 

^^^^ 

1,743 

1,090 

25-2 

15-7 

^^^^B 

1,717 

1,148 

23  6 

15-8 

^^^H           1881 

1,026 

1,058 

21-3 

13fl 

^^^H 

1,724 

1, 065 

21  G 

13'4 

^^^H 

1.606 

1,008 

19-2 

120        ' 

^^^^1           1884 

1,550 

928 

17-5 

lOS 

^^^H 

l.MO 

785 

165 

8-4 

^^^v 

1,604 

957 

16-2 

97 

^^^^             1887 

1,402 

854 

13-7 

8-3 

oonviotiona  ot         It  will  be  Been  that  the  number  of  convictioi 

18  averaged  mI 

mittad.  °*^       more  than  60  3  per  cent,  while  for  the  past  tv 

reive  years  Um 

^^^^            proportion   convicted    or   discharged,  per   hundre 

d  persons  coal 

^^^^^^      uiitted  for  trial,  was  as  follows  : — 

J 

CONVICTIONS. 


if* 


^^                              Percentage  of  Convictions. 

Tmu-. 

I'cmntMrc  of  committAln. 

Vcar. 

rer»int««v  or  Cfliniiiltt&ls. 

Gonvloted. 

Acquitted  or 
duchuvod- 

Convicted. 

Acquitted  or 
di«ctiargud. 

1876 

5909 

40-91 

1882 

81-77 

38-23 

1877 

58-75 

4I-iM 

1S33 

62-76 

37-24 

1S7S 

5611 

44-89 

1884 

59-87 

40-13 

1879 

62M 

37-46 

1885 

50-97 

49-03 

ISSO 

88-86 

33-14 

1886 

6004 

3»-96 

ISSl 

65-07 

34-93 

1S87 

60-91 

3909 

The  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  cauaes  ot 
over  a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed,  both  in  number  and  in  propor-  rav.-  oi  crtoo. 
tion,  those  of  any  other  Colony.  So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much 
speculation  has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
anomaly.  It  is  admitted  that  the  people  of  all  the  colonies  are 
practically  derived  from  the  same  stock,  while  their  occcupations 
are  fairly  alike,  aiid  a  theory  has  been  hazarded  that  the  high  rate  of 
critueia  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  lilood  taint  derived  from  the 
origiiuil  bond-population  of  this  Colony.  Such  theory  is  manifestly 
erroneous,  as  Tasmania,  the  colony  which  received  proportionately 
the  largest  number  of  convicts,  and  whose  population  has  been 
least  diluted  by  immigration,  has  the  most  favourable  record  since 
1876,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  rates 
of  convictions  from  the  year  named  to  the  latest  available  date. 
Western  Australia  boa  l«?eu  omitted  from  the  comj)firison,  as  its 
sparse  population  and  peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  antici- 
pation of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older 
led  colonies. 

Convictions  after  Trial  in  Australasian  Colonies. 

I'cr  10,000  ol  popaUUon. 

New  South  Wales 12  30 

Victoria    4.50 

QneeusUud 7 -SO 

Soutli  Aastralia 6-99 

Tasmania    4.44 

New  Zealand  6-74 


Crime  in  other 
Colonics. 
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sttro'txl 

<-rilllili:il 
|>>>]MlLitlOll. 


Besides  this,  Victoiia  stands  second  lowest  on  tbo  list,  and 
there  is  every  tt-stimony  tlmt  the  large  gold-tiiids  of  that  colony,  in 
the  years  s<iccecding  tlio  final  ces»ition  of  transportation,  attracted 
the  worst  classes  of  all  these  settlements,  especially  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  this  popak- 
tion  returned.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  such  a  popula- 
tion now  exists  anywhere  in  these  colonies  :  it  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  New  South  Wales.  But,  though  the  gratuitous  theory 
aliove  alluded  to  may  bo  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  large.st  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  occurs  in 
New  South  Wales.'  li 


Thero  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  yean  a  lai^ 
population  whose  abode  in  any  district  is  determined  by  the 
existence  of  a  demand  for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  the 
ranks  of  this  floating  population,  that  a  large  pro[X)rtion  of  thn 
persons  convicted  of  crime  is  derived  All  the  colonies  have,  to  • 
gi-eatcr  or  less  extent,  tliis  class  of  population  ;  but  in  New  South 
Wales  it  is  numericilly  the  largest.  As  these  i>coplo  Settle  dowu 
to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will  be  found  to 
diminish.  The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  where  the  d^^ 
crease  of  convictions  hits  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlemell^l 
of  its  population,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  llie 
percentage  of  convictions  being  now  reduced  to  about  4  5  per  ten 
thousand,  as  compared  with  4 -8  in  1876,  and  lO'l  in  ISGG.  j 


Ittrict  Mtmtnlii- 
tration  of  U«  nl 
.8.  WcUoi. 


The  laws  relating  to  crime  are   somewhat   similar  in   all  the 
colonies  ;  but  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  possibly 
more  rigorous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony, 
has  already  l>cen  shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenne 
and  offers  an  additional  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  co 
victiona  obtained  in  New  South  Wales. 


punbhiuciil. 


Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  than  formerl] 
the  death  {>eualty  being  awarded  in  only  a  small  proi>ortion 


EXECUTION'S. 


'wherein  the  death   sentence  has  been  pronounced.     The 
number  of  executions  for  twelve  years  is  given  below. 

Nninber  of  Criminals  Executed. 


Y^. 

Kuiubcr. 

Yew. 

Nooibor. 

Yeu. 

Number. 

1876 

4 

18S0 

4 

18S4 

2 

1877 

1881 

2 

1885 

3 

1878 

1 

18S2 

3 

13S6 

2 

1S79 

1 

1SS3 

1 

1887 

4 

jutNtiiimo' 


There  are  in  New  Sontli  Wales  .iG  gaols  of  all  kinds  j  of  these  caou 
37    are   distinguished  as  police  gaols.     There  is   aceoininodation  dauo". 
for   1,431   prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  3,GG4  when  more 
than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.     On  the  31st  Decemlter,  1887, 
there  were  2,380  prisoners  in  confinement,  thus  distributed. 

Prisoners  and  Prison  Accommodation. 


Priiona. 

Friwnen. 

AcramiiKidatioii — 
celL 

Arrommodktion— 
mora  Uuo  one 
priaonsr  per  ccQ. 

r 

Gaol*    

2.175 
205 

1.230 
201 

2,941 
72."? 

Police  GaoU    

Total  

2,380 

1.431 

3.G64 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  into  the  various  gnoLs  rifirrww" 
throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1887  wns  18,787 — a  lesser 
numl)er  than  in  either  of  the  three  previous  years.  More  than 
half  of  these  were  roceivi'd  at  Darliiighurst  Gaol,  Sydney.  As 
many  were  detained  for  only  short  periods,  the  aljovo  total  may 
appear  loi-ge  compareil  with  tiie  average  number  in  confinement  at 
any  one  lime.     The  following  table  gives  tho  numljer  of  prisoners 

ceived  into  gaol  from  1882  to  1887. 


47  i 

Pi  iMiiJcra  tn 
coDllDemeat. 
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Prisoners  Received  uito  Gaol.                               ^t 

■i 

car.                              Milea. 

ftaalm. 

TWaL                 1 

1882 
1                1883 
1                 1884 
1                1885 
1                1886 
r                1887 

13,088 
11.220 
l.'i,824 
15.853 
15,653 
14,500 

4,325 
4,282 

4.574 
4,833 
4,921 
4.227 

17.413              ' 

15,482 

80,386 

20.686 

20.574 

18,787 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  yew 

lias  not  boon  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close 

of  each 

year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  the  jmst  twelve  years 

will  be  found  below.     Frisoners  have  been  clasaified  under  two 

heads — 

those    imiler    sentence,    and    those  awaiting    trial.      Tlio 

respecti^ 

■e  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  jioriod  named  J 

were : — 

1 

Prisoners  in  Confinement  at  the  close  of  Each  Year.            H 

You. 

Total 

M«l«       ITmnaln 

Under  nntcnoe. 

Atntttas  trial             1 

In  oonHne- 

DHUlt. 

1 

Mkle. 

Fonuli!. 

TotaL 

Mala. 

Female.   Total. 

1876 

1,490 

1,267 

223 

1,164 

203 

1,357 

113 

SO 

.„J 

1877 

1,521 

1,293 

228 

1.137 

209 

1,346 

156 

19 

ITS   1 

1878 

1,781 

1,512 

269 

1,318 

251 

1,5C9 

194 

18 

>.| 

1879 

1,951 

1,641 

310 

1,465 

291 

1,756 

176 

10 

195       ]^ 

1880 

2,121 

1,759 

362 

1.610 

349 

1,959 

149 

13 

162 

1881 

2,075 

1.763 

322 

1,611 

309 

1,920 

142 

13 

155    g 

1882 

1,935 

1,646 

289 

1.407 

274 

1.771 

149 

IS 

,64^ 

1883 

2,168 

1,820 

342 

1,684 

330 

2,014 

142 

12 

154         , 

I8S4 

2,464 

2,115 

349 

1,966 

337 

2,303 

149 

12 

161    H 

1883 

2,550 

2,222 

337 

2,084'   328 

2,412 

138 

9 

,«l 

1886 

2,301 

2,110 

882 

2,018     369 

2,387 

101 

13 

ml 

1887 

2,380 

2,053 

327 

1,919^   316 

2,235 

134 

11 

145   ■ 

k 

J 

PRISONEaS  IN  GAOLS. 


The  prisoucrs  under  sentence  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  aamifliation 
according  to  the  uescnption  of  offence  for  wliicli  they  were  con- 
victed, as  in  the  following  table  ; — 


Tew. 

Faloiy. 

Petty  Inroeny. 

Amnlta. 

Otber  oDciicco. 

lUle. 

Fem&Iii. 

Uole. 

Feiuale. 

Mala. 

Femalo. 

llAlo. 

Feiukle. 

1876 

70S 

34 

160 

21 

78 

4 

208 

144 

11877 

798 

57 

81 

16 

3i 

3 

228 

133 

1878 

85a 

51 

127 

22 

50 

4 

286 

174 

1879 

911 

42 

170 

29 

70 

21 

308 

199 

1880 

950 

34 

189 

31 

100 

8 

305 

276 

1681 

825 

18 

201 

15 

78 

5 

508 

271 

1SS2 

8M 

25 

1«8 

IS 

80 

3 

396 

228 

blS83 

802 

47 

263 

28 

138 

16 

481 

242 

ilMB« 

949 

33 

295 

29 

140 

0 

582 

269 

WSn 

1.M7 

3d 

307 

47 

162 

10 

568 

238 

1886 

1.070 

40 

206 

32 

121 

U 

531 

286 

1    1887 

1,012 

30 

221 

28 

137 

3 

519 

255 

The  number  of  felons  detained  under  sentence  was  larger  in  Fi'ions^under 

lUTCVt. 

1886  than  in  any  year  of  the  series,  and,  although  1887  preseiita 
a  more  favourable  record  than  either  of  the  two  previous  years, 
it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  a  notable  increase  has  taken 
place  since  1883.  This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increase  in 
crime — for,  as  already  shown,  serious  crime  is  decreasing  in  the 
community — but  points  rather  to  longer  sentences.  The  increase 
in  the  term  served  by  prisonera  is  due  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  day  of  July, 
1883,  but  sufficient  time  hns  not  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  to  trace  any  effect  from  its  operations,  beyond  the  increase 
in  the  term  which  felons  ore  required  to  serve.  The  following 
t&ble  shows  the  average  time  served  by  each  prisoner  sentenced 
felony. 


LAW  AND  CRIME. 


Average  Terra  of  Imprisonment  served  by  Prisoners  under 
Sentence  for  Felony. 


Y««r. 

Average  wntonoe. 

Vc«r. 

Tam. 

Tom. 

187G 

1-23 

1882 

1  22 

1877 

lo5 

1883 

1-20 

1878 

1-39 

I.S$4 

1-40 

1879 

1-27 

18S5 

1-72 

1880 

1-21 

1886 

H8 

1881 

113 

1887 

ICO 

Ij'prt'oiiori  As  in  the  case  of  the  an-ests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  »t 
any  age-period  are  those  whose  ages  range  from  20  to  30  years ; 
but,  proportionately  to  tlie  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ages  of 
middle  life,  namely,  from  30  to  50  years,  ax-o  most  productire  of 
criminals.  The  following  table  gives,  not  only  the  number  of 
offences  committed  by  persons  of  various  ages,  but  also  the  actual 
number  of  persona  convicted  at  each  age-poriojl.  From  a  com- 
bination of  these  figures,  tlie  particulars  given  in  the  last  column 
have  been  obtained,  showing  the  average  number  of  sentences 
inflicted  on  persons  at  various  ages. 

Ages  of  Prisoners  sentenced  to  Impriaonraent. 


Ag<a. 

Total  OfTences. 

DUUiict  Oaooden. 

■ 

WcUofu  to  meb  penoo. 

U. 

r. 

Total. 

U. 

F. 

ToliU. 

M. 

F. 

Tbiri. 

Under    10 

6 

4 

12 

8 

4 

12 

KK, 

1-00 

liX) 

10-20 

918 

270 

1,188 

670 

157 

827 

1-37 

1-72 

144 

2(t-30 

3992 

1.139 

5,131 

2.718 

483 

3.201 

1-47 

2-36 

1-60 

30-40 

2874 

1.088 

3,902 

1,991 

41U 

2.407 

1-44 

2-61 

I-C3 

40^-50 

1040 

757 

2.697 

1,352 

297 

1,049 

1-43 

2-55 

1-63 

60  and 
upwarda 

1822 

470 

2,292 

1,290 

212 

1,502 

1-41 

2-22 

I'M 

The  above  table  pi-esents  several   remarkable  features.     The 
rMtTnulc  average  nuiuLer  of  convictions  is   considerably   larger  amongttt 
females  than  amongst  males,  especially  in  the  ages  over  30  years. 


FEMALE  OFFEXDEKS. 


That  thera  should  have  been  twelve  children  under  10  years  of 
age  imprisoneil  is  at  least  anomalous,  but  it  is  probablo  that  the 
practice  of  sending  children  to  gaol  will  cease,  now  that  provision 
is  being  made  for  such  cases;  for  under  no  circumstance  is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  a  prison  is  a  fit  place  for  children  of  such 
tender  years. 

Female  offenders  are,  lus  a  rule,  found  to  he  more  depraved  tlian 
male,  and  in  this  i-eajiect  New  South  Wales  forms  no  exception  to 
the  general  experience.  The  number  of  men  convicted  in  1887 
■was  8,033  ;  of  these  1,745,  or  21-6  per  cent.,  received  more  than 
one  sentence.  There  were  1,57."?  women  convicted,  of  whom  702, 
or  4-1'G  per  cent.,  had  previous  convictions.  The  number  of 
ofTences  committed  by  the  1,745  males  was  5,266,  or  about  3  per 
1,  while  by  the  702  females  re-convicted  the  offences  numbered 
8,857,  or  more  than  4  per  head.  The  following  figures  .show  the 
number  of  pereons  received  into  gjiol  more  than  once  during  18S7. 

Offenders  convicted  more  than  once. 


Dcpravlly 
of  iciiulu 


1     TiiiiMi  coni-ictcd 

UaJn. 

FimialM. 

I         durini;  1SS7. 

Offoiidori. 

Offenoos. 

Offeodon. 

Offeueo. 

Twice  

802 
331 
472 

1,784 
1,14.-) 
2,339 

287 
104 
271 

SU 

Thrjc«  

402 

Pour  or  more  times.. 

1,831 

Total  

1,745 

6,266 

702 

2,857 

Tlie  record  of  those  convicted  four  or  more  times  is  a  peculiar 
feature  of  this  table,  and  it  would  appear  that  472  men  were 
sent  to  gaol  2,3.19  times,  or  an  average  of  4-95  per  man,  while  271 
women  had  recorded  against  them  1,831  inipri.sonmenl.><,  or  an 
average  of  6'7G  each,  and  these  during  the  coui-se  of  one  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  criminal  class  k^.^,,,,  ^ 
iu  the  Colony,  or  even  the  number  of  habitual  criminals.     Tlie  "'"""  ' 
number  of  prisoners  with  previous  convictions  against  them  han, 
however,  been  a-iccrtained,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


LAW  AND  CUIME. 


Prisoners  with  Previous  CJotunctions, 


BaoonvlcUoiu. 


Yeu. 

OStoien  with  pnnioiu 

OODtiOtiODS. 

Offencm  aommittal 

bjr  nriaimsfsiriih 

proxioiu  oonvictioai. 

Aftnjit 

nimiber  ol  eanvMtam 

pntriaatm. 

1879 

1,700 

6.2M 

3-67 

1880 

1,680 

6.596 

S-92 

1881 

2,9<»4 

8,623 

2-88 

1882 

3,210 

7.836 

S^ 

1883 

3,056 

7.(M8 

2-51 

1884 

3,209 

7,942 

247 

1888 

3,3.55 

8,295 

2-47 

1886 

3.188 

8.150 

2M 

1887 

2.441 

8,  J 17 

3-33 

The  previous  convictions  alluded  to  above  do  not  merely  refer 
to  the  year  in  which  a  prisoner  6gure8  in  the  return,  but  include 
convictions  recorded  at  any  pro\nous  period.  Many  prisoners 
entered  as  having  previous  convictions  were  sentenced  many  yean 
before,  and  had  not  two  convictions  in  any  one  year.  The  averages 
therefore  given  in  the  lust  column  are  the  minimum.  The  terms 
for  which  women  arc  sentenced  are  much  shorter,  as  their  oflences 
arc  much  lighter  than  those  of  males.  On  the  other  hand  ther 
must,  from  the  evidence  of  the  above  table,  be  a  constant  1 
reappearance  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account  for  ! 
high  an  average  of  re-convictions.  The  proportion  of  kabitunl  1 
offenders,  if  those  with  ]>revious  con^-ictions  may  be  so  termed,  is 
remarkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  following  | 
table  than  even  by  the  one  just  given  : — 


Pcrceiitjufc  of  iirij*ora'r8 
with  prc>1ou»  conTictlooi 

Porc«nttkge  of  prUonen 

Ye»r. 

TcM. 

with  pre\iolu  contictiiius 

sent  to  gmoL 

Bent  to  gaoL 

1879 

19m 

1884 

26-17 

1880 

19-39 

1885 

2h-99 

1881 

29  44 

1886 

26-40 

1882 

33-38 

1887 

25-41 

1883 

28-31 

The  numbers  of  prisoners  re-convicted  from  1874  to  1887  are 
given  in  the  following  table ;  they  are  arranged  in  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  their  imprisonment 


RECOXVICTIONS. 
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t 

•s 

e 

s 

8' 


11 

"8 

I 


I 


i 
i 


n 


■Hi 


It 

eg 


if 


•b3 
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Ii 


SI 

8 
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LAW  AND  CRIAIE. 


nHory 
nilere. 


Tlie  chief  punishment  inflicted  on  refrnctory  prisoners  is  RoliUry 
confinement.     Formerly  otiier  modes  of  ]iuiiishiiicnt  wore  eqo»lly 
used,  but  of  lute  yeni-s  these  have  been  to  a  largo  extent  superseJed. 
The  number  of  puaishTnents  inflicted  upon  refractory  prisotica 
are  given  below. 

Refractory  Prisoners. 


Ycir. 

Priaoncn  punlilinl  In  gaoli. 

totU  rrincn 
pwinhiil 

Solltar)' 
rouflnuinent 

other 
fniiiUhitient 

ToUL 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
ISSO 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

408 

501 

7(iS 

I.OIil 

l,-2ll) 

i,i:« 

i,-2i'J 
1,473 

1.420 
1,44S 

4S3 
3il5 
192 
284 
263 
332 
319 
288 
436 
399 
389 
416 

951 
896 
!>6l) 
1.345 
1.473 
1,557 
1.452 
1.617 
1, 900 
1,834 
1,800 
1,801 

9S1 

8-23 

817 
10-10 
lO'M 

9  85 
1019     J 

084      1 

n-23    ' 

10  5« 
lU^l 
1218 

Tliere  were  fifty  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  during  the  y«r 
1887.  And  as  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only  extended  for 
short  periods,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinement  at  any  out 
time  was  not  large.  The  figures  for  the  last  twelve  years  will  be 
found  it)  the  following  table  : — 


Debtors  in  Confinement 


Ye»r. 

lUIe. 

Female. 

Total. 

Yew. 

lUlo. 

Fouate. 

r^^ 

1876 

31 

1 

32 

1882 

44 

1 

iS 

1877 

42 

... 

42 

18S3 

27 

1 

28 

1878 

49 

2 

."il 

1884 

61 

3 

81 

1879 

46 

2 

48 

1885 

50 

2 

S2 

1S80 

46 

1 

47 

1886 

61 

1 

62 

1881 

62 

52 

1887 

43 

2 

60 

I 


Dc»t'!»  III  fault       The  death-rate  in  gaols  is  very  light,  when  tlie  neglected  slato 
iu  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received  is  cousidei-ed,  aod 


■        i 


JL 


DEATH-RATE  IN  GAOLS. 


Bver  shows  signs  of  decreasing.     No  common  ground  of  com- 

sn  exists  between  the  death-rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the 

aeral  population.     In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths 

given  from  1878  t.o  1887,  together  with  the  death-rates  per 

LOOO  of  all  prisoners  under  sentence  during  euch  year,  and  this 

eludes  those  whose  term  Iiad  not  e.xjiired  at  the  close  of  the 

Bvious  year. 

Deaths  and  Death-rate  in  Gaol. 


Deaths. 

Deatli-ratc  per 

Yew. 

1,0  JO  penoiMOt 

both  wxeH 

JUlo. 

Female, 

Total. 

under  s«otencc- 

I87S 

3(1 

7 

46 

4-39 

1879 

38 

7 

4.1 

410 

1880 

37 

37 

3  48 

1881 

5.3 

7 

eo 

4-88 

1882 

40 

6 

46 

3  92 

1883 

30 

S 

35 

2-7/5 

1884 

35 

4 

39 

2-70 

1S8S 

39 

11 

M 

4  01 

1888 

3S 

10 

48 

327 

1887 

3U 

8 

38 

313 

THE  SUP  HEME  COURT. 
Tlie  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  j^j.^  j,  j|„ 
which  is  at  present  composed  of  seven  judges — that  is,  one  Chief  Suiw^nm Coo 
Justice,  and  six  puisne  Juilgos.     Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by 
n  jury  of  four  persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shoM'n, 
may  apply  to  a  .judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve.     Twice  the  numlx'r  of  jurore  rc<^[uired  to  sit  on  the 
case  are  chosen  by  ballot,  from  a  panel  suiiinioned  by  the  sherifF, 
and  from  that  number  each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the 
rcniainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are 
to  try  the  ca.sc.     This  jury  are  constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  only,  lieing  bound  to  accept  the  dicta  of  the  ju<lge  on 
all  points  of  law.     From  the  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies 
to  what  is  called  the   "  Full  Court,"  sitting  in  Banco,  which  is 
2  a 


LAW  AiTD  CBIUE. 


I  Kuii  o.urt.  g«;nerally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the  ju(lge&  The  Clurf 
Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  puisne  judge,  presides  over  the 
Full  Court,  which  gives  its  decision  hj  majoritj-.  The  circu 
stances  under  which  new  trials  ai-e  granted  aro : — Where 
judge  has  erroneously  udiuitted  or  rejticted  material  evidence 
where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  point  of  law ;  whwe 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence;  or  where,  frwii 
some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a  uiiscartiage  of 
justice. 


the 


>Prl\7 


lultUxl. 


J  per* 


Bniltv  Juris- 
(Ik'tiun. 


Koc'luluUral 
jurMlctioii. 


Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  hot  any 
suitor  wishing  to  cmry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Enii)ire  must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Suprr-nie 
Court.  The  amount  in  dispute  must  be  at  least  j£.500,  or  alTert 
the  construction  of  a  New  South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cbsm 
api>lication  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Conn 
itself. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  C^nn 
missary  of  the  Vice-Adauralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arisiq 
out  of  collisions,  &c.,  in  Australian  wateiti,  are  determined. 

One  of  the  puisne  judges  also  acts  as  judge  of  the  Ekjuity  Con 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  in  the  Fall  Court,  and  llieno 
to  the  Privy  Council. 

Another  puisne  judge  is  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court,  in  whid 
cases  arc  usually  tried  without  a  juiy,  nn  appeal  lying  to  til 
Supreme  Court. 

The  equity  judge  also  represents  the  ecclesiastical  jur 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hears  and  decides  all  apj)lication8  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  alvo 
determines  suits  as  to  the  validity,  &c.,  of  wills.  Motions  fur 
rehearing  cases  in  this  court,  l>efore  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy 
Council  are  sometimes  made.  Barristers  only  have  the  right  of 
audience  before  the  Supreme  Court 


CIVIL  JUSTICE. 


483 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  civil  suits  decided  in  civu«uit», 

the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  in  each  year  from  187G  to  1887, 

inclusive : — ■ 

Civil  Suits. 


yaw. 

So.  at 
wrtUlHied. 

No.  of  ttoie* 
entered 

lor  truU. 

Dafeoded. 

Undefendod 
or  Mttlod. 

TotAl  uiioaiit 
for  which  Judpuent 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
ISSO 
1881 

2,530 
2,887 
3,280 
3.806 
3.312 
2,845 
3,161 
3,830 
4,547 
4,079 
5.649 
5,149 

293 
286 
319 
292 
350 
331 
414 
377 
493 
494 
503 
478 

208 
188 
199 
179 
202 
173 
250 
225 
271 
255 
2.'>5 
223 

85 
98 
120 
113 
148 
158 
164 
152 
222 
239 
248 
255 

£       t.    d. 
106,257  12    « 
127.204  14  11 

278.126   10     5 
43(i„'<,'i5   17     fi 
202.253  15    3 

1882 
18S3 
1884 
1885 
1888 
1887 

169,520  12    0 

370^647  "n    0 
399,951   15    6 
410,274  14    5 
457.704    0    0 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  con-  Pruhatm  uiii 

lot  ton  ot  I  ^ 

tion  with  wills  for  each  year,  of  the  period  1876-87,  is  given  latntioo. 
elow. 

Probates  and  Admiuistrationa 


' 

No.  of  probftles 

No.  of 

T-U'. 

u»d  AdinlniHtn- 

Aminint  awom 

letters  of 

Amount  Rwora 

TotiU. 

Uon»~Uin 

to. 

adtnlnb- 

to. 

uinexod. 

tieUon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

511 

1.677.972 

415 

223,189 

1,901.101 

IW7 

530 

1,336.599 

471 

291,.'»1 

1,627,990 

1S78 

573 

1,7:15,064 

514 

281,367 

2,016.431 

I     1879 

679 

2,116,906 

472 

2(m,992 

2,38fi.898 

i    1880 

667 

1,. 32:1,823 

506 

210,810 

1,5.34,639 

'     1881 

671 

2,011,305 

526 

307,818 

2,319,123 

1882 

610 

3.5H0,,'i.'=4 

589 

581,528 

4,168,082 

1883 

862 

3.r.2«,602 

613 

.588,029 

4,116,631 

1884 

933 

3,(i42.709 

648 

60.'5.543 

4,248.252 

1885 

901 

3,721,805 

659 

601,, 542 

4..323,.347 

1886 

1,02c 

4,720,018 

706 

768.628 

5,495,516 

1887 

901 

3,621,874 

065 

641,426 

4,263.300 
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camiSAL  jvsisDicTioy. 

t&e  Ofnit.   Coart  presides  over  the  Centnl^ 
i  Cbvt  af  GmI  DcfiTCsy  hdd  at  Dariin{;Lurst.     All  pri- 
)  ■*  Vatbi  W  %  jmj  of  tvdre,  diown  by  bullot  from  tbc 
I  Vf  tte  Sh«iC     Everr  person  charged  witii  feloiij 
CT  s^gjkt  cf  ckaOeBge  extending  to  twenty  juron, 
.  ke  tmm  alw  fwlhii  cAeniie  bis  rigiit  of  challenge  on  caiue 
Ko  piMMtei  is  Allowed  to  give  evidence,  bat  j 
W  kac  •  'o^tt  U>  tk*  jMtiuj*  of  oanacel  in eondacting  his  defence.  | 
•C  tke  JBJ  aMifc  be  imaninioas,  for  even  if  eleven  | 
agiwJ  their  »BiJh.l  could  not  otherwise  be  accepte<L 
If  ikt  jmrj  tmmnt  agra*  tkay  bmt  be  locked  up  until  they  either 
gire  m  maamimimm  vttHet,  or  are  dischjuge<I  by  the  Court.     If  no  d 
Tcarfiet  n  retamed,  the  pcisaaa'  is  liable  to  be  tried  over  ogun  \j  J 
rjaiy. 


la  ■WitkD  to  the  nimae^  dvi],  and  criminal  sittings  of  tliej 
Oottrt  hekl  in  Sydney,  eadi  jndge  goes  on  circuit  once  in  each  faill 
y«ar,  and  hoVds  Coorts  of  Gaol  Delivery  and  for  heating  civil  ctm*' 
at  certain  ciraiit  towiis,  vir  : — In  the  north — Maitland,  Tiunwortb, 
Annidale,  and  Grafton;  in  the  wast — Madgee,  Bathurst,  and] 
Dabbo  ;  in  the  south — Goolburo,  Tass,  "Wagga  Wagga,  Alburr,  I 
and  Dcniliquia 


rdm 


DISTRICT  COURTS. 
District  Courts  have  been  establislicd  for  the  trial  of  civil  causd^ 
where  the  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed   £200.     Tliey   are, 
presided  over  by  judges  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  whoj 
also  i>erforni  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  tb 
trial   of   all  prisoners  except  such   as  aro  charged   with   capit) 
crimes.     District  Courts  sit  continuously  in  the  metropolis, 
are  also  held  twice  a  year  in  all  the  considerable  country  tc" 
'riio  judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  vrheii 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  X20,  either  of  tl.e  parties  may, ' 


DISTRICT  COrRTS. 


^ving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  have  a  juty  sum- 
sned.     On  questions  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court.. 

On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  quotUiiiu 
be  request  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  supreme  Caurl 
iw  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act 

otii  pro])rio. 

The  number  of  suits  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  Colony,  and  suiu  in  DUtrk 
l>c  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  whether  with  or  without  jury, 
~&c.,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  judicial  year  terminating 
lie  last  day  of  February,  1888  : — 


Suits 

in  District  Courts,  1887- 

58. 

\iinibcr  of  sniU. 

Settled. 

'Number  or  oua.  \  """jjl^i"'" 

DUtrirt 

Com- 

iu«»cod. 

Total 
amount 
aucd  (or. 

1 
Without  Byarbi 
hiariiiu.    tmUon 

1 

!  -8 

1  ^ 

Tried. 

4 

d 

s 

It 

a. 

■11 

■a 

Metropolitan 

£ 

1 

»n.l  Hunter    (5,582 

152,002 

3,080 

... 

3.10S118  3,090 

2,866 

242 

Southern   '    1,14H 

34,653 

455 

3 

G54  33      C21 

551 

103 

Si)ii  til- western;      ti!)0 

20,497 

331 

... 

:UH  21      325 

297 

40 

\VujU.ni    i       G02 

17,301 

368 

261,  4      2.57 

226 

35 

Nortlicni  '   1,745 

51,811 

655 

... 

B89  11I     978 

900 

89 

Nortli- western 
i      Total 

418 

17,109 

166 

217 

98 

206 

roe 

51 

11,243 

299,433 

5,0.55 

3 

5,575 

5,477 

5.006 

569 

The  costs  of  the  alwve-menttonrd  suits  in  tho  Districts  Courts 
amounted  to  £22,055. 


INSOLVENCY  COURT. 
The  statutes  relating  to  insolvent  debtors  are  administered  by  imoucnt 
ic  Supreme  Court,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  judge 
bereof,  culled  the  Judge  in  Bankru])tcy,  wlio  nmy  on  occasion 
elegato  certain  of  the  [>owers  vested  in  him  to  the  Registrar  of 
Insolvent  Estates,  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  and 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts    '     '""  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his 
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estate  for  the  benefit  of  hia  creditors,  or  these  latter  may,  nnder 
certain  specified  circumstances,  apply  for  a  compulsary  seques- 
tration. An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,  is 
appointed  by  tlie  judge  to  manage  each  sequestrated  estate.  His 
duties  are  to  realise  the  insolvent's  assets,  and  pay  pro  rata  the 
debts  proved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  judge.  After  each 
insolvent's  cose  has  been  investigated,  and  all  dividends  have  been 
paid,  the  judge  may  at  his  discretion  grant  a  certificate  relieving 
the  insolvent  from  all  future  liability.  This  certificate  is  granted 
in  all  cases  where  no  blame  has  been  found  to  attach  to  the  appli- 
cant ;  but  where  the  insolvency  has  been  brought  about  by  reck-' 
lessness  or  fraud,  it  is  often  withheld  for  some  time,  and,  in  very 
bad  cases,  refused  entii-ely.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
judge  may  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  in  similar  mode  as  is 
provided  in  respect  to  an  order,  decision,  or  ruling  of  a  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  rules  of  Court,  though  the  judge  fl 
from  whose  decision  iin  appeal  has  been  made  may  not  sit  to  hear  " 
such  appeal. 

The   number  of  insolvents,  and   the  amounts  for  which  they 
fiiUed,  and  other  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of 
volume  relating  to  finance. 
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PART  XVII. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

THE  record  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Crown  Colony  belongs 
more  to  history  than  to  current  statistics.  It  is  therefore 
Bt  proposed,  in  the  following  sketch,  to  deal  with  matters  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  Responsible  Government,  though  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  country  will 
be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  present  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  little  more  pi^eaent  go* 
than  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  ^^  ^'*" 
South  Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  July,  1855.  This  important 
statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  2'lth  of  November  of  the 
oune  year,  and  at  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  away  en- 
tirely the  former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative 
Chainber,  thus  making  the  Queen's  subjects  in  the  Colony,  by  the 
granting  of  equal  privileges,  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  Colony  to 
the  Mother  Country  were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution 
Act  simply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  same 
rights  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing 
tiiemaelves,  and  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a 
Fkrliament  elected  by  the  p)eople.  Tlie  authority  vested  in  the  The  isovw 
Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its 
exercise  is  widely  different  The  Sovereign,  previously  to  Respon- 
sible Government,  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost  despotic 
powar.  This  oflicial,  in  times  post,  united  in  himself  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions,  and  i)ersonal  liberty  and  independence 
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were  to  no  smull  degree  in  bis  power.     With  the  establishment  < 
Rcsponiiible  Goveniment,  tliis  state   o£   things '  ceased,  and  «l»«j 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatililei 
with  the  full  prott^ction  of  public  rights.      The  readiness  <rith  I 
which  the  people  of  the  Colony  adapted  themselves  to  the  fomu 
and  practice  of  tlieir  new  government  was  not  a  little  r^inarifablr, 
and  fully  justihcd  their  assumption  of  its  privileges. 

All  laws  are  still  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  "  Vjy  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Asseni- 
bly,"  the  Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  cli 
the  Sovereign  immediately  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  reserving  1 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign,  if  he  thinks  fit     Tu 
afford  a  clearer  conspectus  of  the  Constitution,  it  will  be  well  ta  i 
consider,  under  distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  which  form 
the  governing  and  legislative  body. 


TffE  noVERKOR. 

Ho«- ippoiiitoi.  Previously  to  the  year  1879  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  wm  I 
appointetl  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  ;  Viut  in  thatj 
year  the  practice  was  discontinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  j 
St<'i)hen,  given  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
The  change  was  first  carrje<l  out  in  the  appointment  of  Lordj 
Augustus  Loflus.  The  office  of  Goveraor  is  now  constituted  hyl 
permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing  Commission,  instead  1 
of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only.  The  Goveniorl 
receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under  the  Royal ' 
sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of  the 
2'.Hh  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign, 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  dedaratiou  of  the  Queen's  "  will  and  j 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,! 
declare  that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  cmiK>wcred  "  to  do  ondl 
execute  all  tilings  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  Uie  tenopj 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  uf  such  ComuilEsiou  as  may  lie  issued  ta 
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him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  and  according  to  such 
instructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  liim  under  our 
sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by  our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or 
by  us  through  one  of  our  Pi-incipal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to 
such  laws  OH  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  force  in  the  Colony." 
By  a  custom  which  has  now  long  prevailed,  no  Governor  is  allowed 
to  retain  his  office  longer  than  six  years.  Shouhl  the  Governor 
die  or  become  incapable  during  his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed 
before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or  should  he  have  occasion  to 
Uave  the  Colony  for  any  considerable  period,  the  Government  is 
to  be  administered  (1)  by  tlie  LieutenMnt-Govcrnor,  or,  if  there  be  Lieutenant- 
no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Aduimistrator  to  be  appointed 
occoixling  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  instructions. 
The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  wa.s 
appointed  by  a  Commission,  diited  30th  April,  1879;  and  the 
Administrator  was  appointed  by  a  Commission  of  the  same  date, 
dii-ected  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  time- 
being. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  The  AriniinU- 

•     -  1         rt-  p  tt  Irutor. 

IS  empowered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  omce  of  Governor 
during  any  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
but  the  Governor  may  not  lie  absent,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  instructions.  He  may  not  leave  the  Colony 
witliout  the  Queen's  special  leave,  unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor 
of  a  neighbourmg  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a 
time,  nor  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of 
his  service ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  miiy  leave  the 
Colony  for  any  perioil  not  excoetliiig  one  mouth  without  its  being 
reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have  previously  informed  the 
Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention,  and  appointed  a 
deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  bo  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
his  services  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he 
leases  as  his  deputy. 
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The   Governor's  functions,  according  to  the   Letters   Patent, 
Commission  and  Instructions  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : —  ^ 


* 


The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which 
all  Crown  grants,  itc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  ap])ointuient  of  his  own  CoubcU — the 
Executive.  He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is,  ordinarily 
its  President ;  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be 
nominated  to  preside  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some 
member  of  the  Ministry  {lermaneut  Vice-President,  who  prc^des 
in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony,  since 
to  jiiiii  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen's  name,  all 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "neces- 
sary officers  and  Ministers" ;  and  he  may  remove,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  Viceroy,  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so 
appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  depositaiy  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
within  the  Colony,  hanng  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South 
Wales.  He  can  also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to 
the  Crown,  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  the  Colony,  unless  the  offence  has  been 
a  political  one  only.  In  all  capital  cases  the  Governor  is  reqiiired 
by  his  instructions  to  obtain  a  report  in  writing  from  the  Judge 
who  tried  thi'  prisoner,  wliich  is  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Judge  himself  may  also  be  examined 
before  the  Council,  although  his  recommendations  need  not  neoei- 
sarily  be  adopted.  The  Governor,  however,  is  not  empowered  to  fl 
rejirieve  any  cajiitally  sentenced  prisoner,  or  pardon  him  absolutely  " 
"  unless  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  in  all  such  cases  he  is  to 
decide  either  to  extend  or  to  withhold  the  pardon  or  reprieve 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the  membcrvof 
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the    Executive   Council   concur   therein  or  otherwise."     If  the  ^^J 

Governor  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive  ^^M 

he  must  make  a  minute  in  the  proceedings,  stating  hia  reasons  for  ^^M 

80  acting,  in  extenao.  ^^| 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  ^^| 

enabling  him  to  nominate  the  meuibera  of  the  tJpf>er  House  of  ^^| 

the  Legislature,  and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a,  future  day,  or  ^^H 

dissolve  "  any  legislative  body"  existing  in  the  Colony.  ^^H 

His  instructions,  however,  provide  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  novemoru? 
above  powers,  the  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Execu-  ExecutiTe. 

tive  Council  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  nature  is  such  that  I 

in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "  would  sustain  material  preju-  I 

dice,"  or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  the  Council,  or  "  too  ^^M 

urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given ;"  but  in  all  such  ^^| 

urgent  cases  he  must   communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as  ^^H 

practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  ^^| 

It  is  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  ^H 

think  fit,  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  ^^| 

opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  Ins  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  ^^| 

he  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  ^^| 

for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  ^^f 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  a.<>scnt  ooremor 

or  vetoing  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  Bills  for  ragwds  Royal 

__,  Auont* 

the  special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.     The  instructions  deal 

at  large  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided 

to  a  large  extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  eight  different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the 

Governor  is  bound  to  refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are  : — 

(1.)  Divorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  particular 
persons). 

(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to 

the  Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
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(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  -which  are  not  in  «oc«rd- 
ance  with  the  "  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873." 

(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 

(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  Her  I 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills   of   great   importance,  or   extraordinary   in   tlieir ' 
nature,  whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  i 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond 
the  Colony,  or  the  trade  and  shipping  of   the  Unit«l 
Kingdom  ftnd  its  ik'pondcncies  may  be  prejudice<l 

(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  a;ssent  hM 
already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 
unless  they  contain  a  clau.se  su.spending  their  operation 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  has  been  signified,  or  unlt-sa 
the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  necessity 
for  bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in 
which  case  lie  is  cmi)owered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations; 
and  in  every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill 
to  Her  Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting 
to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  tLe 
Governor  in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign : — 5  and  6  Vic,  sees. 
31-32,  cap.  70  ;  7  and  8  Vic,  sec  7,  caj).  74  ;  ami  13  and  14  Vic, 
cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32,  and  33.  The  efTect  of  these  enactments  is  to 
deprive  any  reserveil  Bill  of  all  force  and  Icgnlity  until  the  Queen's 
asjjont  thereto  has  l>een  formally  coiumuuicated  to  the  Governor; 
and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Bill  to  which  tho 
Governor  has  assentetl  on  her  behalf  within  two  years  after  tli« 
receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in 
which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  message  of 
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Governor,  and  proclamation.  Reserved  Bills  are  to  be  laid 
efore  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow  them  or 
Dt  within  a  i)eriod  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
serve<l  by  the  Governor. 

By  the  Act  7  Vic,  No.  Ifi,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  Pnnunonin;  ar| 
law  ai-c  reijuired  to  be  registered  by  the  liegistrar  General  witlim 
ten  days  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powcra  and  duties  of  the  Go- 
vernor, as  defined  by  hia  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but 
additional  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  Electoral  Act.  In  accordance  with  these  enactments,  ho 
must  summon  the  Legislative  Assembly,  appoint  the  Pifsident  of 
the  Legislative  Council  ;  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint 
his  niinistera  propria  vtotu  ;  also  n[ipoint,  wiih  the  advice  of  the 
Executive,  all  pulilic  officers  whoso  appointment  is  not  vested  in 
heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  tlie  j>ayment  of 
money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  genera!  elections,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fdl  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
Assembly.  He  also  appoints  all  returning-otHcers,  and  issues  the 
■writs  for  additional  members  provided  for  by  the  expansive  clauses 
of  tho  Electoral  Act. 


Pr' 


In  summoning,  prorogxiing,  or  dissolring  Parliament,  the  Go-  rHg-wiiitimi 

.'  ,ii.,i      of  l"»riiiuiiont 

ernor  usually  acts  according  to  tlie  advice  tendered  nim  by  the 


nbinet,  but  ha  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  .so  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  sometimes  declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministers.     This, 
however,  has  never  happened  e.xcept  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis- 
solution.    As  to  summoning  or  proroguing,  a  (lifTerence  of  opinion 
is  hardly  likely  to  arise.     The  relations  established  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  rcpt'eheutatives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
^^iv'ith   the  time-honoured  precedents  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
^Hrhicli  may  be  thus  defined.     The  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  from — 
^H?(l)  Members  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  Holding  the  same  political 
^^riews,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
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House  of  Commons ;   (3)  C&nying  out  a  oonoerted  policy ;  (4}| 
Under  a  common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  oollectiTc 
resignation  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acknow- 
ledging a  common  subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
Government  is  Itound  to  resign,  is  as  follows  : — Censure,  inrolving 
loss  of  oQice,  rests  entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popnl&r 
branch  of  tlie  Legislature.  Hence  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to 
command  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must  give  place 
to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a  Cabinet  may  be  shown  in 
three  ways  ;  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  a  specific  declara- 
tion of  want  of  confidence  ;  secondly,  by  a  vote  disapproving  of 
some  act  of  the  Government ;  or  thirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  some 
important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any  of  these 
cases  Ministers  must  either  resign  or  appeal  to  the  country,  if 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  <lissolution,  if  he  thinks  fi 
has  been  more  than  once  exercised.     In  March,  1877,  Sir  Hercnl 
Robinson  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson, 
and  in  Septenilier  of  the  same  year  he  also  refused  to  enable  Sir, 
Henry  Parkes  to  go  to  the  country.     The  reason  alleged  in  cacl 
case  was  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  provision  for  li 
expenditure   of   the   year.      It   will  thus   be  seen  that  a  gra' 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  tl 
undoubted  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  Parli*> 
ment,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  tin 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.     The  Viceroy  ii 
the  conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population 
and  it  roust  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  di 
solution  take  place  before  supplies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  I 
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kve  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  ^H 

it,  that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  a  despatch  of  Lord  ^H 

Carnarvon,  explaining  the  instructions  on  this  point.     Under  date  ^H 

4th  May,  1875,  he  wrote  : —  ^M 

"  It  should  be  understood    that  no  cnpital   sentence  may   be  ^H 

either  carried  out,  commuted,  or  remitted,  without  a  consideration  ^H 

of  the  case  by  the  Governor  and   his  Ministers   assembled   in  ^H 

Executive  Council.     A   minor   sentence   may    be   commuted    or  ^H 

remitted  by  the  Governor,  after  he  Las  duly  eonsidere<l  the  advice,  ^| 

elthor  of  his  Ministers  collectively  in  Executive  Council,  or  of  the  ^| 

Ministers   more  immediately  responsible  for  matters  connected  ^H 

with  the  administration  of  justice;  and  whether  such  advice  is  or  ^H 

is  not  tendered  in    Executive  Council,  it  woiild  seem  desirable  ^H 

that,  whether  also  given  oi-ally  or  not,   it  should   be  given  in  ^H 

writing."  ^| 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  Governor  lu 

...  .  CommainJfr-Ii 

of  the  Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practically,  t-o  the  control  of  Chief  o(  miUh 

the  Legislature  occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  office 

as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.     The  Governor's 

powers  in  this  regard  are  defined  and  regulated  by  tho  Military  ^m 

and  Naval  Forces  Regulation  Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing  ^| 

for  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to  ^H 

vest  the  supreme  command  in  the  "Governor,"  which  title,  in  the  ^| 

interpretation  clause,  is  defined  to  mean  "  the  Governor  with  the  ^H 

advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  unlesB  th^  context  shall  ol/iencUe  ^| 

indicate.     Full  jx)wers  with  relation  to  the  Vt)lunteer  Force  are  also  ^H 

^estowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 

B867,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  fonncr  statute,  "  Governor"  only  means  ^J 

"  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  i/  thit  ^| 

BifriTitnv  M  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  snfijecl-matler.     It  ^H 

Hrill  at  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in  ^H 

Birtain  imaginable  contingencies,  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act  ^H 

^m.  his  own  responsibility.     This  places  the  Governor  almost  in  ^H 

Hbe  {losition  of  the  Comraander-in  Chief  in  England  (when  such  an  ^^ 
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officer  exists,  which  is  very  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  hsiisIIt 
being  vested  in  Gt-nei'als  commandiug-in-chief) ;  that  is,  he  liu  at 
times  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  arniwl  force  of  tlie  Colony.  This 
power  is  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  British  CJoloniw., 
the  Governor  possesses  no  more  power  over  the  military  than  \ie 
does  over  any  civil  dejiartment  of  the  service.  The  position  of  ths 
Governor  as  Captain-General  does  not,  however,  give  him  jwwer^ 
to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops,  should  any  such  be 
stationed  in  the  Colony. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  jwwer  of  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  dilFerent  opinions  are  held.     But  there  i»  i 
no  doubt,  as  the  power  has  not  lieeu  conferred  by  any  statute  ial 
force  in  the  Colony,  that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pn 
rogative.     The  necessity  for  ]>roclaimimg  martial  law  lias  happilj] 
never  occurred  since  the  advent  of  KesiKinsible  Goverimient. 
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TifE  EX  ECU  Ti  re. 

TJie  Executive  Council  is  comi»osed  of  the  ten  Ministers,  nnmdy : 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attomoy-General,  tliP 
Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the  Mini<iter 
of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  for 
Mines,  and  the  Postmaster  General,  with  sometimes  a  Vice-Pwsi-^ 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio.     The 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
The  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  rctaig 
his  coulideuce,  but  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  wilL 
drawn,  so  long  as  they  can  command  a  working  majority  in  thfl 
Assembly.     The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  aItbou;c;h  tl 
Minishy  have  not  sustaineil  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continue 
existence  of  any  Government  would  depend  directly  on  the  vole  ( 
tho  constituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldou 

It  is  rare  for  more  tlinii  one  Minister  to  be  selected  from  ih 
Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  tho  principle  of  thd 
responsibility  of  members  of  the  Government  to  Pari  lament 
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Wmfy  carried  out.     For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy,  Miuuusm 

rusixmHililc  to 

some  Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  rHriintmiit. 
of  Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  oniis  rests  upon  the  Governor, 
he   Limself  is   responsible   to   the   Imperial    (rovemmont,  whoso 
inetnbers  are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 

no   loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.     The  ^| 

Crown,  except  in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  nml  ^M 

the   bestowal  of  titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its  ^M 

representative,  the  Governor  ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  ^M 

of  Responsiljle  Government,    Earl  Gi-ey   declared,   in  an  official  ^M 

despatch,  that  he  should  make  "a  judicious  use  of  the  influence,  ^M 

rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  ofEce,"  which  wise  maxim  has  ^U 

usually  been  followed.     But  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  when  his  ^M 

Banction  is  requested   to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the  Governor  is  ^U 

bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  ho  may  thereby  V 
lie  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.     Sir  Michael  niimiMii 

'-,__,,  ..  1.1  i-i  1^  of  Ministt*r». 

Hicks-BcAch,  m  a  comniunieation  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor 
%}t  any  British  Colony  "  has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right 

to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent  ^M 

on  him   to  do  so."     This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  ^M 

n^ponsibility,  for  if  the  Ministry  ajipointed   by  the  Governor  do  ^M 

not  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  otUce,  ^M 

and   hence  the  Governor  will  be  forced  to  give  way,  or  else  per-  ^M 

severe  till  he   can  select  a  Ministry   which  the  Assembly  will  ^M 
accept.     Tlio  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in  every  other  case,  H 

with  the  representatives  of  the  people.     In  matters  of  routine,  ^M 

iho  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  ^M 

and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economj'  of  the  depart-  ^M 

ments,  he  will  adopt  even  the  individual  recommendations  of  the  ^M 

Ministers  by  whom  tliey  are  severally  controlled.  ^M 

J^fikB  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is  ^M 

[  rcaponsiblo  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  ^| 

If,  in  consequence  of  his  action  on  any  sucb  matter,  lie  iu  involved 
I 2  I 
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in  a  dispute  with  bia  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the 
Sovereign,  should  his  action  hare  been  endorsed  by  the  Colafl^| 
Offioe.  If  his  conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  lie  woald  taoKt 
likely  be  recalled.  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the 
Governor  be  held  to  be  responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for 
his  conduct.  His  Ministers  are  responsible,  but  personally  he  baa 
only  to  render  an  account  to  the  Crown  itself,  that  is,  to 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function 
duly   summoned   by  the   Governor,   and  lit   least   two   memb 
besides  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  for 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedii 
The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows  :— 

Premier  imd  Colonial  .Secretarr .  The    Han.    Sir    Henry    Fkrkm, 

G.C.M.G. 

Colonial  Treasurer The  Hod.  John  Fit7^rald  Boms. 

Attorney  General   TbeHon.  George  BowenSimp3on.Q.C 

Secretary  for  Lands   The  Hon.  James  Nixon  Braukcr. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works The  Hon.  .lohn  Sutherland. 

Minister  of  Public   Inatmctiou  The  Hon.  James  Inglis. 

Minister  of  .Justice    The  Hon,  William  Clarke. 

Postmaster  General    The  Hon.  Charles  James 

Boborts,  C.M.G. 

Secretary  for  Mines    The  Hon.  Francis  AbigaiL 

Vico-Presiilcnt  of  the  Executive 

Council  anil  Kepresentative  of 

the  Government  in  the  Lesigla- 

live  Council  (without  portfolio)  The  Hon.  Julian  Emanuel 

isalomuni,  Q.C. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Government,  there  h«Tt 

been  twenty-four  Jliniiitries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  beinf 

one  year  and  four  months. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT. 
It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  M 
defmition  is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  CouDcil 
and  Liegislative  Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  ho  inconven 
has  aiisen  thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  baa  been 
that  the  precedents  regulating  the  proceedings  and  relational  < 
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IT 


te,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  luipeiiiil  Parliament  shall  be  followed, 
as  ^u*  as  applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act 
provides  that  all  raonoy  bills  shall  be  introduced  in  the  Lower 
House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
al&rmed  two  hundred  yi-ars  ago  and  constantly  enforced  ever  since, 
that  "all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty  in  Parliament 
are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills,  the  ends, 
purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
of  such  grunts,  which  ought  not  to  be  cliangcd  or  altered  by  the 
House  of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parlia- 
ment of  this  Colony,  and  has  always  been  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of 
punishing  for  contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has, 
on  one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  conduct  assumed 
to  lie  dishonorable  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him.  As 
regards  disorderly  con<luct  within  the  walla  of  the  Chamber,  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  alBnned  by  the  Pnvy  Council, 
that  the  Ajssembly  only  possesses  the  power  of  suspending  a 
memlier  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  i>eriod  of  the  sitting  at 
which  such  conduct  took  place.  A  member  may  be  also  removed 
from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in  obstruc- 
tion or  contemns  the  Stamling  Orders ;  but  fortunately  this  course 
has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 

Witnesses  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  either 
House,  or  before  committees  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  the 
necessary  powers  for  compelling  their  attendance  having  been  con- 
ferred by  an  Act  passed  in  1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a 
summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  judge's  warrant,  and  the  maximum 
penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is  imprisonment  for  one 
calendar  month. 

As  regards  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
uncil,  no  limit  ia  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  althoagh 
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tho  ininimuni  number  is  fixed  at  twenty-one.     Itw'ill  be  seen  Uiat 
tills  gives  power  to  a  Govei-uor  to  quasU  any  possible  obstroetioa 
on  tlie  [ittft  of  the  Council  to  the  will  of  the  Government,  and  lli« 
Lower  House  by  "swamping"  the  Council.     Such  a  proceeding, 
however,  can  hardly  bo  held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  exlreni 
circumstances.     As   a  matter  of  fact,  an  attempt   to    "  &wauiji' 
the  Council  w;is  madv  during   one   of  the  i)remierslii|>s  of  iIm 
late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  his  aetii 
roost  strongly,  although  tho  somewhat  peculiar  circnmstances 
tho  case  were  thought  i\t  the  time  to  justify  the  Crovernor's  action 
The  authorities  in  Eiiglimd  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John 
Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then,  "  swampi 
the  Council  has  never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  inucli 
chance  tiiat  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.     The  principle  iu  fact 
has  been  aOirmed,  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  into 
between  8ir  John  Young  and  the  lending  statesmen  of  tlie  d»j 
(of  liotli  sitlea  of  the  House),  that  the  members  of  the  Logislativo 
Council  should  hi'  limiteil  to  a  convenient  uinubc-r,  anil  that  m 
nominations   should    ever   be   made  merely    for   the  purpose  a£' 
strengthening  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power.     A  dcai 
lock  between  the  two  Housps  is  providetl  against  by  the  univei 
feeling  that  tho  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  tho  people,  aii 
in  such  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to 
deliberate  will  of  the  people's  representatives.     The  Council  ii 
intended  as  a  check  to  liasty  legislation ;  and  it  doubtless  acts 
a  useful  "brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 


CnnnHtiiMon  of 
thr  LcKiilntlvu 
Cuuni'iL 


TffE  LSaiSLATIVE  COUKCIL. 

As  before  stated,  the  meml)ers  of  tho  Upper  Houso  are  nomi- 
nated   by  the  Governor,   tho   minimum  number  compoking   the. 
House  being  fixed  at  twenty-one.     No  limit  as  to  numbers  is  fixe 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  aiTangemeulj 
already  described,  the  nutiilier  is  practically  kept  down  by  tlia 
exclusion  of  all  [lurely  political  appoiutments.     As  the  numb<fr  i 
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t<A  the  Asaambly  has  been  greatly  increased  in  pursuance 
the  "  expansion "  clauses  of  tlie  Act,  the  present  number  of 
members  composing  the  Council  (sixty-four)  will  not  be  considurcd 
an  unfair  proportion,  as  the  iucreniie  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  tliL-  Asaombly,  The  mcinV'rs  must  be  of  full  ago,  and 
either  naturalboni  or  duly  natur^diz^ld  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Four  fifths  of  the  members  iivust  bo  p-rsous  not  holding  any  |mid 
othcer  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  oilicers  "in 
Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired 
officers  on  pensions.''  Though  the  H]ipointment  is  for  life,  a  moml)or  Mi-uiiicni 
may  resign  his  .seat,  and  he  also  forfeits  it  by  ab.sence  from  two  '  '  •'"  ' 
consecutive  sessions  without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalizetl  in 
a  foreign  State,  by  becoming  insolvent,  by  l)ecoming  a  public 
contractor,  or  defaulter,  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  being 
convicted  of  felony,  or  any  infamous  crime.  The  Governor  ajipoint« 
and  removes,  if  considered  necessary,  the  President,  who  may 
sjieak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting  vote.  An  attendance 
of  ono-tliird  of  the  members  on  the  roil  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum.  Tije  Council  mu.st  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapac 
between  session  and  se.ssion.  The  proceetlings  are  regidated  by 
standing  onlei-s,  which  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Assembly,  the  latter  l)eing  frametl  on  tha  model  of  the  rules 
obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  member  may  sit  or  vote 
till  he  lias  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  the  affirmation  prescribed 
in  lieu  of  that  oath. 


THE  LEOISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  is  elected  by  manhood  suffrage, 
the  numlier  of  electorates  being  at  i)resent  seventy-two,  returning 
124  members.  The  qualification  of  electoi-s  is  derived  either  from  v»»"i'«""" 
actual  residence  in  an  electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehohi  or  kmso- 
hold  therein.  The  following  are  the  rules  applying  to  each  of  the 
two  cases  : — ■ 

1.  Any  person  claiming  a  right  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral 
roll  in  rcs[)ect  of  residence,  must  prove  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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Diaabililles. 


collection  of  the  roll  he  resided  in  the  electorate  in  question,  and 
had  done  so  for  six  months  previously. 

2.  Any  person  who  claims  in  respect  of  property  most  tho« 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  list  was  made  up,  and  during  tbe 
preceding  six  months  : — 


(a.)  He  is  and  has  been  holder  of  a  freehold  or  leaseliold  estate    -^ 
of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or 

(b.)  He  is  and  has  been  ui  the  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  of 
the  annual  value  of  £10,  arising  from  freehold  or  lei»- 
hold  property,  or 

(c.)  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  house,  warehouse,  offic«>, 
shop,  room,  or  building,  either  with  or  without  land 
attached,  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or 

(d.J  Holds  and  lias  held  a  Crown  lease  or  license  for  pastoral 
purposes  within  the  electoral  district. 

The  six  months  occupation  is  not  required  to  be  of  the  same 
promises,  provided  he  has  occupied  continuously  several  aetji  of 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  qualifi- 
cations to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  any  electorate  ;  but  he  cad  onl] 
have  one  vote  in  each  electoriite,  no  matter  how  many  qualificatioa 
he  has  ii.  that  electorate.     If  he  is  qualified  in  several  electorab 
he  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll  in  each. 

A  person  is  disabled  from  voting  by  reason  of  the  existence 
any  of  the  following  disqualiiications  at  the  time  of  making  03t' 
the  electoral  roll : — 


1.  Being  of  unsound  mind. 

2.  Being  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid. 

3.  Having  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  iuGamoa 

eririie,  unless  he  has  cither  reoeived  a  free  or  conditionaf 
paixlun,  or  has  served  his  sentence. 


kmoufl 
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4.  Being  in  the  military  or  usval  service  on  full  pay.     Mem- 
bership in  a  volunteer  or  militia  corps  does  not  disqualify. 

5.  Being  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 
(including  the  Inspector  General). 

The  "expansion  clauses"  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  called,  provide  "Erpanaion' 
t  when  an  electorate  which  baa  pre\'iou8ly  returned  only  one  Electoral  Art, 
Bmber  has  3,000  names  on  its  electoral  roll,  or  when  one  which 
tumti  two  members  is  possessed  of  5,000  voters,  or  one  which 
elurns  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 
I  entitled  to  return  an  additional  member  ;  but  the  Governor  must 
I      first  notify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette. 

^B  Any  natural  born,  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Har  Majesty 
'      is  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  subject 
to   the  same  disqualifications  as  for  voters,  with  the  following 
I      additional  ones: — 

^H        1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

^H       2.  Ue  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
^H  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

^^         3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 
I  the  public  service. 

I  By    the    "Constitution 

I   " 


Act   Amendment   Act  of   1884"  the  Offlres  ol 

profit, 
disqualification  of  persons  holding  oflSce  of   profit  was  declared 

not  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 

inistry.     The  third  disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any 

ntract  made   by  a  comi>any  consisting  of   more  than  twenty 

rsons. 

If  any  disqualified  person  should  be  elected,  the  election  is 
voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person  presume  to  sit  or 
vote,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  X500. 


Before  takini;  his  seat,  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  Moniiicn  moat 

.  Ukc  o»th  ol 

allegiance  m  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  m  lieu  of  kUogiaooa 
A  member  may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to 
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have  vacated  it  nnder  any  of  the  following  conditions : — Absenc 
during  a  whole  session  without  leave,  naturalization  in  a  foreig 
country,  insolvency,  being  a  defaulter,  or  conWcted  of  treason,^ 
felony,  or  any  ether  infamous  orioie. 


l*artiamcjit 
trioonisL 


The  Act  37  Vic.,  No.  7,  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong 
its  existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.  One  session,  at 
least,  mubi.  be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not' 
elapse  between  any  two  sessions.  On  first  meeting  nfter  a  general 
election,  the  first  business  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  oidy  a 
casting  vote.  Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  the  Speaker) 
constitute  a  quorum. 


Writa. 


t^lcotioii  is  l>y 
ballot 


UteUng  or  lint 
PulbuneaL 


« 


Writs  for  general  elections  must  be  made  I'xturnable  not  later 
than  thirty-five  clear  days  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
dissolving  the  former  Parliament.  Writs  for  general  elections, 
and  also  for  vacancies  occurring  between  a  general  election  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  business,  arc  Issui'd 
by  the  Governor.  For  all  other  elections  the  writs  are  issued  l 
the  Speaker,  unless  absent  from  the  Colony,  or  unless  no  Speaki 
boa  yet  been  elected,  when  the  Governor  signs  these  writs  in  like 
manner  to  the  others. 


"'     J 


Election  is  by  ballot,  tlic  nanies  of  those  entitled  to  vote  being 
compiled  twice  a  year  ami  published  for  general  information. 


The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met 
the  22nd  Jlay,  185G,  just  six  months  after  the  proclanmtion 
the  Constitution.  The  sittings,  unless  Parliament  should  be 
previously  prorogued,  were  originally  fixed  at  five  years,  but  ui 
1871,  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  whicL 
hoa  ever  since  remained  law.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Respon- 
sible Government,  there  have  been  thirteen  appeals  to  the  j>eopl^ 
so  tliat  it  will  bo  seen  the  dut-ation  of  each  Assembly  has  n< 
averaged  even  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which  its  existence 
now  limited  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration  of  eacb 
Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government* 
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Duration  of  Parliaiuents  since  the  Establishment  of 
Responsible  Government 


Opciieil, 


Oiaolvgd. 


Duimtiafi. 


Naot 
8a«lan«. 


Pint  

Second  

Third  

Fonrth 

Fifth  

Sixth  

Seventh  

Eighth   ...  . 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Kleventh  ... 
Twelfth  .... 
Thirteenth . 


2-2  May,  ISM.. 
23March,  185S  .. 

30  Aug.,  1S59  .. 

10  Jan.,  1861  .. 

26  Jan.,  IStiS  .. 

27  Jan.,  1870.. 
30  April,  1872  .. 
27  Jan.,  1875 
27  Nov., 
15  Dec, 

3  Jan., 
17  Nov.. 


1877  . 
1880 
1883  . 
1885  . 


8  March,  1887  .. 
Average 


Ye. 

■nth.  dy. 

19  Dec. 

1857  ... 

I 

6 

27 

2 

1 1  April 

1S59... 

1 

0 

10 

2 

10  Nov., 

iseo... 

1 

o 

11 

2 

10  Nov., 

18G4... 

3 

10 

(1 

5 

15  Nov., 

1869... 

4 

9 

22 

6 

3  Feb., 

1872  ... 

2 

0 

7 

3 

28  Nov., 

1874  ... 

2 

G 

29 

4 

12  Oct., 

1877  ... 

2 

8 

15 

3 

9  Nov., 

1880.. 

2 

11 

13 

3 

23  Nov., 

1882  ... 

1 

11 

8 

3 

1     7  Oct., 

1885  ... 

2 

9 

4 

6 

'  2(i  Jan., 

1887  ... 

1 

2 

9 

2 

'  Still  in  B 

esiion  ... 

2 

4 

IS 

3to4 

The  amount  of  interest  (lis])layeil  by  the  electors  in  the  exercise 
of  their  fi-anclnse  is  very  eonsiilemble,  though  tlie  proportion  of 
votes  rei'orded  may  not  appear  to  sustain  lliis  view.  At  the 
general  election  of  1887  the  total  number  of  votes  on  the  electoral 
rolls  was  256,106,  or  10  voters  to  every  39  persons  in  the  com- 
jmunitr.  In  fourteen  electorates,  with  30,178  electors,  returning 
enteen  members,  there  were  no  contests.  The  i-enmining  58 
electorates,  returning  1(J7  moiuliers,  comprised  226,228  electors, 
and  of  these  only  131,002,  or  57-9  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 


liiU*rust  Ub* 
pUywl  III 
ulucUofiik 


^  jaiui 

"  „i,.. 


0\ving  to  the  vast  extent  of  some  of  the  electoral  distiicts,  tnany 
electors  can  only  record  theii'  votes  at  consiilcrablc  inconvenience 
to  themselves,  and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  non-resident  voters  isvery  cotisiderablc,  must  be  assigned 
I  apparently  low  ^1crccntage  of  votes  recorded. 

I  The  number  of  males  of  full  age.  compared  with  the  total  popu- 

on,  is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  census  being  28- 18 

cent     Tlie  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  under  the  Rysteni 

universal  suffrage  which  prevails  amounU  to  an  average  of  26 'OG 


\jkrjrt  ar«a  of 
uloctomtoii. 
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per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The  average  numher  of  electors 
per  member  at  the  time  of  the  last  geueral  election  was  2,067,  and 
the  estimated  population  to  each  member  was  8,088.  The  sub- 
joined table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  general  elections  vhich 
have  taken  place  under  Representative  Government. 


Parliamentary  Elections. 


Dtte  of  the  Urao 
ofWrita. 


No.  of 
PkrUamaot 


Tot»n 
on  Boa 


ttlfajr.UM 

nituob,  1SS8  .... 
SOAuKiut,  18W,... 
10  January,  1881  . . 

M      „      leas   . 

£7       „         1870  .. 

MApril,  1872 

ST  Januaiy,  1876  . . 
STMortotter,  1877.. 
18  DKstnbn,  1880. . 
S Jaauai7, 1883  .. 
17  NoTontMr,  188S.. 
t7  January,  1887  . . 


Fb»t 

ufiia 

64 

• 

• 

SeooDd.... 

72,178 

72 

14 

00,400 

Thltd    .... 

88,846 

72 

IB 

64,247 

Poorth.... 

106.180 

TS 

U 

76,<T6 

rath    ... 

U«,87l 

72 

16 

90,728 

Sixth    .... 

136,906 

72 

11 

106,060 

Soventh   . . 

1.^,708 

72 

8 

136.432 

Eighth.... 

leo.BU 

7? 

10 

132.710 

Ninth    .... 

1«0,M6 

73 

16 

130,718 

Tenth   .... 

188,600 

106 

14 

105,435 

Eleventh  . . 

1(M,280 

118 

17 

172.011 

Twelfth    .. 

232,190 

122 

7 

216,746 

Thirteenth. 

260,406 

124 

17 

220,238 

'  UnnoorUcd. 
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Colony. 


Total  Revenue, 


Revenue  i»r  hc»cl  ol 
]>oj>utation. 


Finance  and  Public  Wealth. 

:      'T^^HE  Public  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely   exceeds 
I        J.       that  of  any  other  Australia!)  Colony.     The  total  amount 

raised  by  each  colony  during  1887,  as  well  as  the  revenue  jjer 

inhabitant,  were  as  follows  : — 

^Hr«w  ijouth  Wales. 

Viotori* 

QneeDsluid 

.'^outh  Auittralia  ... 
Western  Australia 

TotmaDia 

Kew  Zealand 


w 


Revenue  of  Australosiaa  Colonies.. 


£ 

8,582,810 
7,054,434 
3,032,463 

2,014,102 
370,903 
594,980 

3,648,789 


25,307,482 


£  a.  d. 
8  7  10 
6  17    0 

8  10  10 
6    8  10 

9  5  2 
4  5  0 
6    2    5 


5    2 


Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Revenue 
New  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than  1825,  in  which 
year  the  public  receipts  aniounte»l  to  £71,082,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  X93,020.     Sixty -two  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  1887, 

e  revenue  had  increased  more  than  one  hundred  fold,  though 
the  population  hnd,  during  the  same  interval,  increased  only 
thirty  fold.     From  182.5  to  1840,  a  date  memorable  in  the  annals 
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of  the  Colony  as  that  ia  which  transportation  ceased,  the  anlvaitoe  I 
in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  that  year  tlio  public  receijits 
amounted  to  £683,112,  a  sum  not  again  reached  until  1853,  two 
years  after  the  dLscoveiy  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  tho 
revenue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  XI, 522,668  for  tho 
year  last  mentioned.  On  the  1st  December,  1859,  the  .sepawtioii 
of  Queensland  took  place,  and  there  was  conseijuently  a  falling  off 
in  the  revenao  of  this  Colony  iu  the  following  year,  the  amount 
mauly  tnrroaw   collected  being  £1,319,779.     Since  If^GO  the  income  of  the  Colony 

111  rcvoiiuo.  ^ 

lias  increased  in  a  fairly  regular  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  th^ 
following  statement : — 

Revenue  of  New  South  Walea 


Year. 

Ainomit. 

Yo»r. 

Amount 

1860 

1,308,925 

1874 

£ 
3,514,314 

18C1 

1,421,831 

1875 

4.126.303 

1802 

1,557,639 

1876 

5,037.601 

1863 

},r,3i,U7 

1877 

5,751,878 

1864 

1,601.805 

1878 

4,991,919 

1865 

1,899,468 

1879 

4,481.665 

1S60 

2,012,079 

18S0 

4,911.990 

1867 

2,012,012 

1881 

6.714,327 

1863 

2,107,157 

1882 

7.418,.''.36 

1869 

2,202,070 

1883 

6.470,341 

1870 

2,l0-2,0!)7 

1884 

7,117,502 

1871 

2,2.38,900 

1885 

7,687,368 

1872 

2,812,011 

1886 

7.594,.300 

1873 

3,330.913 

1887 

8,582,811 

of  ruvcnuo. 


loa  The  revenue  is  usually  clas.silie<l  under  four  heads.  Taxation,^ 

Land  Revenue,  Services  (including  revenue  from  railways,  trata 
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ways,    posts,  telegraphs,   and   fees  of   various  kinds),  and  Mis-  Total  rccelpti. 
:»llaneoa&     The  total  receipts  under  each  class  since  1871,  wera 

IS  follows  : — 

Classification  of  Revenue. 


TOK. 

Tixatioa 

Luid  Remnue. 

Berrlcc*. 

MlK-elUneotu. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1671 

1,003,204 

497,978 

501,079 

116,039 

1872 

1,200.203 

840,453 

659,770 

111,585 

■l873 

I,3G4,806 

1,137,914 

728,875 

99,319 

Bl874 

1,200,489 

1.420,166 

770,895 

116,764 

1875 

1,122,002 

2,020,029 

858,407 

125,175 

1876 

1,161,406 

2,773,003 

965,327 

137,925 

1877 

1.233,132 

3,230,277 

1,119,532 

102.937 

■l878 

1,309,718 

2,325,711 

1,183,582 

172,903 

■l879 

1.272,721 

1,632,024 

1,328,302 

248,618 

■^880 

1,417.294 

1,040,435 

1,504,082 

254,179 

Bissi 

1,770,849 

2,820,988 

1,945,076 

177.414 

Hi  882 

1,903,412 

2,9U,394 

2,363,085 

237,64,1 

"l883 

1.891,708 

1.050,069 

2,666,731 

255,833 

1884 

2,152,854 

1,753,345 

2,942,643 

268,750 

1885 

|l886 

2.252,651 

1.870,452 

3,108.403 

289,802 

2,611,835 

1.643.955 

3,089,235 

249,276 

1887 

2,664,543 

2,378,995 

3,245,907 

293,360 

The   aniounts   gii-en    above,    as   well    as   in    the   otlii-r   tables  ito.'uniU 
referring  to  revenue  and  expotidituro,  rej>rescnt  the  gross  amounts. 
In  every  year  there  are  consideniblu  refunds  made,  so  timt  the 
figures  are  soinevrhat  too  high.    The  amount  of  the  refunds  is  nov 
much  less  than  formerly. 


SlO 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WE-U.Tn. 


TaxAUon  vwy 

Unht. 


IncraUKxl 


Ruvcntie  from 


Though  a  revenue  of  £8,600,000  is  derived  from  a  popuUtioD 

of  little  more  than  one  million,  the  people  of  New  South  \Vkl« 

are  very  lightly  taxed,  the  amount  falling  upon  eacJi  person  in  tie 

community  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  averaging  only  £3  4«.  5<i, 

of   which   amount  the  bulk  is  obtained    indirectly  through  the 

Customs  House. 

Taxation  per  Head. 


y««r. 

Amount  of  taxation 
per  heuA. 

Vo»r. 

Amount  of  *-v"^ 
par  bead 

£   •.  <1. 

£    a.  d. 

1871 

2    1  10 

1881 

2    6    7 

1872 

2    5    7 

1882 

2    7  11 

1873 

2  10    2 

1883 

2    5    4 

1874 

2    2    fi 

1884 

2    8  10 

1875 

1   18    5 

1886 

2    8    4 

1876 

1   18    5 

1886 

2  13    4 

1877 

1   19    3 

1887 

2  12    2 

1878 
1870 

1   19  U) 
1   16  10 

Average    for    17 

1880 

1  19    I 

yean  

£2    4    9 

The  incmnse  per  head  during  the  five  years  immediately  follow- 
ing 1S80  is  due  chiefly  to  the  income  derived  from  stamps.  TIi« 
year  188G  showed  an  increase  of  5a  per  head  over  1885,  whi^f 
was  due  to  the  imposition  of  additional  customs  duties  during  that 
year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  during  1SS7,  arising  from  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  the  previous  year,  which  took  effect  on  the 
1st  October,  1887. 


itAiiB 


It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  income  of  the  inhabit 
of  the  Colony  during  1887  amounted  to  £54,275,000.  The  revenue" 
derived  from  taxation  was,  as  shown  below,  £2,664,548  ;  etjuiva- 
lent,  therefore,  to  a  tax  of  4-91  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  each 
person  in  the  community.  Dividing  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxation  into  the  four  main  divisions  of  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps, 
and  Licenses,  the  amount  received  under  each  head  during  the 
year  1887  was — 


PUBLIC  REVENUE. 


511 


2,011.947 


Kevenue  from  Taxation,  1887. 

CCSTOMS  : —  £ 

Spiriti) 758,925 

Wine 45,106 

Al«  and  beer   «9,19() 

TobMOO  and  cigan 181,127 

Tea    106,727 

Coffee  and  chicory 13,0<«) 

Sugar  and  molasses   134,900 

Opium 21,G9l 

Rice  ..  18.408 

Dried  fruits 56,247 

Malt 5,908 

Hops 7,543 

Ad  valorem  duties 227,131 

Specific  duties 367,083 

Bonded  warehouse,  20  Vic,  No.  21   8,766 

Rout  of  goods  in  Queen's  warehouses,  &c.    61 

Total,  Customs    

Exci.ss  : — 

Ale,  beer,  and  porter 63,565 

Duty  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  Colony 10,753 

Duty  on  tobacco,  cig.ir8,  .ind  cigarettes 128,758 

Tobacco  factory  license  fees 1,344 

Total,  Excise  

Stamph 

LlCEXXKs  :— 

Wholesale  spirit  dealers   8,810 

Auctioneers 4,565 

Ketail  and  fermented  spirituous  liquors 96,521 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  licenses 8,660 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 75 

Hawkers  and  pedlers    2,451 

Pawnbrokers    750 

Colonial  wine,  cider,  and  perry  licenses    1,274 

IdceiiMS  under  the  Gunpowder  Act  of  1876 6.35 

Licenses  to  sell  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 2,086 

AU  other  licenses    605 

Total,  Licenses    

Sdmmart  : — 

Customs 2,011,947 

Excise    204,420 

Stamps 321,749 

Licenses 120.432 

Total,  Taxation     


204,420 
321.749 


126,4.*H 


£2,664,548 


5^: 


riNAXCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


K«veuuc  rmm 


SUnip  Duties. 


Ptobtttc  dut)'. 


Uudcr  tbo  beatls  of  Trade  ami  Coiunierce  will  Le  fonnd  vgub  | 
particulars  of  the  revenue  from  Customs  us  well  as  that  obluiaed  j 
from  Excise.  Tlie  cost  of  collecting  revenue  by  the  Custo 
Department  averages  about  2 '9  per  cent,  a  very  moderate  suit,.! 
when  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frontirni 
are  considei-eil. 

Stamp  Dutie.s  were  abolished  in  1873,  but  reimposed  in  l^^0. 
During  184*7  thoy  yielded  u  revenue  of  £321,7-19,  or  about  6s.5iL 
per  head,  wliile  the  cost  of  collection  was  very  trifling,  amounting 
in  1887  to  £4,588,  or  only  142  per  cent  of  tbo  amount  receirci  | 

Stamp  Duties  are  imposed  : — 

1.  On  all  agreements  not  under  seal,  except  sncli  as  relate  to  ibe 
hire  of  sen-antn  or  employt-a,  and  to  tlie  sale  of  gooda 

2.  On  bills  of  exchange,  excepting  Government  Debentoiw, 
Treasury  notes  or  drafts,  or  advance  notes  issueil  by  tJie  master  of 
a  ship  in  favour  of  a  seaman. 

3.  On  bills  of  lading,  ami  on  all  drafts  or  cheques,  except  Uiosei 
issued  on  account  of  the  Public  Service. 

4.  On  all  conveyances  or  transfers  of  any  property,  except  onl 
mortgages  of  real   property  or  mortgage  given  by  way  of  bills  of 
sale  of  live  stock,  goods,  or  personal  estate  genei-ally,  and  anfi 
transfer,  release,  reconveyance,  or  discharge  thereof,  and  any  pre 
ferable  liens  or  liens  on  crops. 

.'i.  On  all  deeds  of  any  kind  whatever,  except  custom   bonds,  1 
bail  bonds,  bonds  to  the  Crown  for  the  sjife  custody  of  an  insiioe 
])erson,  or  bond  on  appointment  of  special  bailitT. 

6.  On  all  grants  from  the  Crown  or  certificates  of  title,  le 
nicTaorandums  of  transfers,  policies  of  insurance,  bank  notes,  i 
all  receipts  given  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  £2  and  upwards. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  value  of  estate 
of  deceased  persons,  and  on  settlements  of  prof)erty  taking  effect ' 
after  the  death  of  the  testator. 


leases^ 
>s,aD4f 

tesfl 
ect" 


SEVEXUE  FROM  CliOWX  LANDS. 
income  <lerived  from  the  Crown  laiida  of  tUe  Colony  has  Hovenuc  irom 

Crown  lands. 

ery  considerably  during  the  seventeen  years  shown  in  a 
'  -wibseqnent  table,  the  lowest  amount  reeciv«l  being  in  1871,  when 
the  revenue  was  only  £497,978,  or,  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  7d.  ]>er 
lieod,  while  the  greatest  sum  was  obtained  in  1877,  when  the 
Teceij)ts  amounted  to  £3,236,277,  or  at  the  rate  of  j£5  2s.  lid. 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  revenue  for  1887  amounted  to 
X2,378,99f)  grouped  under  the  following  heads  :— 

Land  licvenue — 1887. 

,K.S  :—  £ 

Auction  aales 172,533 

Improved  purchases,  ito KiG.llS 

Deposits  on  conditional  purchases    90,520 

Instulments  on  coiiilitioiinl  iiuruhases  (inclucivo  of  interest)  501 ,400 

B&luioes  on  comlitional  purchases. OT.OS.'i 

Miscellaneous  piirelioses 10,913 

Total,  Land  sales £1,098,685 

itcrest  on  land  conditionally  purchased £12.3,001 

'astobal  OccirATiox  : — 

Ftetonl  leases  (runs)  15  years  044,270 

Comlitionni  leases  .,  67,974 

Anntial  leasics  17,648 

Occupation  licenses  329,010 

Hunicstcad  leases,  15  years  20,167 

Quit  rents VM 

Total,  Pastoral  occupation £1,079,534 

Mixi:(a  OcctrpATioN  :  - 

Mineral  leases 26,754 

Mineral  licenses 2,250 

Leases  of  aurifcrotu  lands 7.878 

Miners'  rights 5,453 

Business  licenses 1,626 

Total,  Mining  occupation £43,901 

2    K 


FINAKCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


tilliiiK  off  in 
land  revonuc. 


MiscnxAKCOTTS  Land  Rkceiptw  : — 

Liccnsea  to  cut  timber,  to ^....., 

Fees  OQ  transfer  of  runs , 

Fees  on  prejiaration  and  enrolment  of  title-deeda.. 
All  other  roceipta  


Total,  Miscellaneous  Land  receipts 
Total,  Land  revenue 


£33.1 


ira.sTM 


A  very  great  falling  off  in  tbe  land  revenue  will  be  obser 
from  1882  to  I88G.  Tliis  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to 
stoppage  of  auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secondly,  to  the  difficidlj 
encountered  in  bringing  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  in 
operation.  These  difficulties  have  now  been  overcome,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue  was  obtained  io 
1887. 

The  total  income  derived  from  land  since  1871,  as  well   as  tit 
amount  jier  head  of  population,  are  given  below  ■ — 


Tew. 

Land  Bevcaus. 

Proportlcn  per 

hc-ul  of 

ptipulAtion. 

Year. 

I*nd  RAvenae. 

popobUoiL 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

£   ..   d. 

1871 

497,978 

0  19    7 

1880 

1,646,435 

2    5    ^ 

1872 

840,453 

1   11  U 

1881 

2,820,988 

3  14    2 

1873 

1,137,914 

2     1     9 

I8S2 

2,914,394 

3  13    < 

1874 

1,420,166 

2  10    0 

1883 

1,656,069 

1  19    t 

1876 

2,020,629 

3    9    2 

1884 

1,753,345 

1  19  U 

1876 

2,773,003 

4  11     9 

1885 

1,876,452 

s  0  a 

1877 

3,236,277 

5    2  11 

1SS6 

1,643,955 

1   13    7 

1878 

2,325,711 

3  10    8 

1887 

2,378.995 

2    6    « 

1879 

1,632.024 

2    7    3 

LAUD  SALES. 


The  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  may  be  divided  into  Bsvemie  dori? 

fruni  salui  ftna  j 

vo  inaiii  classes — receipts  from  solos,  and  from  pastoral  or  other  «vupation  of 

*  '  '  Crown  Uuas. 

cupation.     The   amount   received    under    each    head    was    as 
Hows  : — 


V«>r. 

tele*. 

Oocnpatloo. 

Y-i. 

flalM. 

OccupftUon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

262,531 

235,447 

18«0 

1,382,026 

264,409 

1872 

436.483 

403,970 

1831 

2.483,338 

337.650 

1873 

845,410 

292,504 

1882 

2,455,041 

459,353 

1874 

1,163,572 

262,594 

IS^ 

1,260,480 

386,600 

1875 

1,760,570 

260,059 

1884 

1,363.483 

389,862 

187S 

2.513,404 

259,599 

1885 

1,314,652 

562,096 

1877 

2,967,857 

208,420 

1886 

1,206,438 

437,516 

1878 

2,076,004 

249,700 

1887 

1,221,781 

1,157,219 

1879 

1,386,6S7 

245,337 

The  practice  of  treating  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  Pnu-ti« oi  irmt- 

Inif  pniccc^U  of 

lands  as  revenue  obtains  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and   the  "»'» «  «f enu 
money  so  raised   forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  annual 
income.     In  New  South  Wales  the  sums  realized  from  this  source 
have  be«n  in  certain  years  so  considerable  as  to  leave  a  large 
surplus  when  all  chargesupon  the  publicrevenuo  have  been  defrayed. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  may  be  sub- 
divided into  receipts  from  (a J  Auction  sales  and  selections  after 
auction  ;  (b)  Improvements  and  other  purchases ;  and  fc)  Con- 
ditional sales.     Auction  8ale.s  were  to  a  large  extent  suspended  luvirmi*^ 
in  1883,  but   previously  to  that  year  tlie  income  derived  from  aoui  at  au'ctioa 
this  Boarce  was  very  large,  as  may  be  seen  hereunder. 


FINANCE  AND  Pl'BUO  WEALTH. 


T«Mr. 

AurtloQ  MlM. 

tkleciloiu 
Aftijr  ftudion. 

Total            1 

£ 

£ 

1871 

92,  OW 

24,530 

I  IT. ."24 

1872 

89,I2« 

80,588 

l"s.7i: 

1873 

30U,'2-2« 

104,490 

4«>4,:25 

1874 

.'>53,!»73 

100,042 

OOii.UIJ 

1875 

l,0l'.l,U5:t 

102,440 

1, 121,493 

1876 

l„')«l,24.{ 

98,280 

],a,i9.52S 

1877 

l,9«7,a'>7 

106,730 

2.133.787 

1878 

],06l,fi70 

124,197 

1, 185.867 

1879 

(i9S.98I 

6S 

699.047 

1S80 

4.^5, 572 

42,363 

477.a«5 

1881 

.'i(ili,404 

351,885 

{)1$.2^ 

1SS2 

707,594 

417,715 

1, 125,:  09 

18S3 

178,304 

37.480 

215,754 

ISM 

9:1,772 

767 

IVi.o.-W 

1885 

118,738 
111,083 

IIS,7:iS 

1880 

ll).Ut>3 

1887 

172,558 



172.553 

itioHii  It  ■will  be  observeii  tlmt  the  alienation  of  the  public  estate  hj 
means  of  ituctlon  sales  and  unconditional  selections  after  auction 
attained  its  liigliest  jioint  during  the  years  1875  to  1878.  A  lennK)- 
rary  lull  took  place  in  the  two  following  years,  liut  in  1  SSI  and  l(<!*i, 
the  auction  sales  of  Crown  limds  reached  nearly  tlie  same  pro- 
portions as  before.  It  was  not  until  it  hod  l.>ecome  evident  tb»l 
this  indiscriminate  siilo  of  the  public  estate  wiis  threatening  tn 
endanger  the  true  interests  of  the  country  that  this  fonn 
alienation  was  stopped.  In  188.3,  auction  sales  were  almost  cob 
pletely  suspended,  the  receipts  from  this  source  immediately  fallin 
from  ,£1,125,30!)  in  1S82  to  ^96,539  in  1884  and  .£172.553 
1887. 


Uniitaiittn  of 
•iK'tion  sain. 


The  fiict  had  forcc«l  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  authoritid 
tliat  this  whole^sale  alienation  of  Crown  lands  was  not  due  to  I 
demand  created  liy  the  normal  progress  of  settlement^  but  was  1 
outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  twopi-ineipal  cla 
of  settlers — the  pastonil  tenants,  and  the  five  selectors.     Besid 
this,  the  estate  of  the  country  was  being  [larted  with  without  any 
conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement,  and  as  the 
object  of  land  sales  was  to  promote  settlement,  it  was  d« 


CONDITIONAL  SALES. 


Ivisable  by  the  (Jovemraent  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sales 
auction,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  spII  only  a  limited 
during  liny  one  ycoi". 

Another  portion  of  the  land  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sales,  ininKucim-iit 
■without  conipt'tition,   to  the  legal  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  im-  punh«»c». 
proved  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienation 
rnay  be  added  purchases  of  laud  made  by  right  of  pre-emption  on 
ktixed  proportion  of  the  total  ai-ea  held  uivdor  lease  in  cert^iin  eases. 

From  these  sources  (improvement  purchases  and  pre-emptive  ni'vemn!tnim 

i\Lrii*  .1*  111-*   improveaicut 

ies),  the  following  amounts   were   received  into   the  Oolonial  i>urcii»»»  «iiii 

|>nM:luiilisu 

iry  since  the  year  lS77  : —  •»!» 


r 

Tmt. 

Improremolit 
PurtjtuueSh 

fra-cmntiVB  Right 

Total. 

h 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

1877 

].13,:«9 

77,2(53 

210,621 

1 

1878 

2;«),'.W3 

20,019 

2.')9,992 

1 

\HTJ 

1.5fi,47l 

4,743 

101,214 

L 

ISSO 

24.').(HU 

.'"),7lta 

2.10,893 

■ 

L    1881 

4!U,-2fl'J 

2.1>08 

497. 170 

■ 

P    18S-2 

l-'.t.049 

l,(HI 

180,990 

r 

188.3 

117..'>61 

!,;«-. 

118,90<i 

u 

1884 

30.i,4.w 

4,4d« 

3(l9,!»tl.5 

I 

198.5 

40S.721 

408,721 

■ 

1887 

2i;n,r>-j(i 

1«U,118 

2r.0,.'528 

1 

lli«,U8 

1 

Conditional  sales  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  Land  Act  of  luvcmio  frnm^ 

l'*ilt<liliUlllll 

[801.     From   1862,  when   these  sales  commenced,  to  1887,  the  miu*. 

nominal  area  of  land  sold  conditionally  amounted  to  26,281,332  

acres,  or  e(|ual  to  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  tho  Colony. 
lie  total  receipts  in  i-espect  of  such  land  were : — 

For  ilejKMiit £6.276,182 

Balance  of  purchase .3,4,T0.(Mi9 

InUrrat 2,728,749 

Total £12,4r)5,000 

The  following  table  bIiows  tho  gross  amount  received  during  Touircrcintf  I 

,  of  the  eleven  years  ending  with   Ibrt,  as  well  as  tlie  total  nUc*. 
aoe  this  class  of  sales  was  tirst  permitted. 


TTSXSCE  JLSTD  PITBLIC  WEALTH. 
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ANNUAL  LAND  REVENUE. 


The  figures  in  the  foregoiog  table  represent  the  gross  amounts  inrfo 
•  11-1  »   1      .         ■     .  •      1     1  .  ,   rotunilod 

jd,  but  in  Uie  case  of  the  deposits  large  sums  wore  received  which 

ere  afterwards  i-efundcd,  as  the  grounrl  apjilied  for  was  not  open 

selection.     The  area  set  down  as  sold  coiuiitioually  is  ou  this 

account  also  greatly  overstated,  and,  moreover,  includes  the  area 

of  selections  which  became  forfeited  for  non-fulfilraent  of  conditions, 

on  other  groun<ls.     The  actual  area  sold  conditionally  up  to  the 

of   1887   was  18,043,882  acres,  but  the  conditions  remain 

ifulfilled  in  respect  of  10,624,323  acres. 

The  refunds  of  deposits  paid  on  land  conditionally  selected 
wo  reached  considerable  amounts  in  some  years,  as  will  be  seen 
am  the  following  statement : — 


Ymt. 

Amuunt  Ot  refundt. 

Tw. 

AiDOont  at  Ktandi. 

1878 

80,290 

1883 

£ 
132,092 

1        J879 

12,255 

1884 

134.032 

I         1880 

28,256 

1885 

83,868 

1         1881 

"2,475 

1886 

09,024 

■        18S2 

02,804 

1887 

41,086 

Another  portion  of  the  annual  land  revenue  of  the  Colony  is  Rw^mm  '« 

'  ■'  (Duitorel  oocu- 

derived  from  rents  for  pastoral  occujiation,  and  mineral  and  other  i«u«n. 
lesases.      During   1886    the   revenue   obtained   from    this   source 
amounte<l  to  only  £374,920,  as  the  rents  were  collected  according 
to  the   old  assessment,    but  it  was   estimated   that   more    than 
X500,000  was  due  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  rents  accumulating 
during  the  previous  eighteen  months.     By  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrears  of  rent  w^ere 
made  payable  over  a  period  of  two  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.     During  1887  the  rents  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  tenure,  and  a  large  increase  is  therefore  observable  under 
the  head  of  pastoral  leases  and  occupation  licenses.     The  following 
•:  gives  the  annual  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation  for  the 
'ears,  1877-87 ;— 
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MINING  OCCUPATION. 


The  revenue  derived  from  mining  occupation  has  not  been  large,  lu^vomie  (roni 
tliough  somewhat  brigliter,  since  1884  than  prpvioua  to  that  year, 
11  circumstance  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  silver- 
uiining.     The  following  Uible  gives  the  revenue  under  eacli  head 
for  ten  years  : — 
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•erviois. 


wayt,  tc 


REVEyUE  FROM  RAILWAYS  AXD  OTHER  SERVICES. 

The  revenue  derived  from  services  rendered  now  exceeds 
from  either  taxation  or  land, — the  respective  proportion  tinder 
each  head  for  1886  and  1887  being—  ^^ 

1S86  1S87  ^^ 

Serrioes ^ 407  per  cent.     S"*  per  cent. 

Taxation    -    34-4      ,.  310      „  J 

Lwid  210      „  277      „  ^m 

M iscellaneoaa    3'3  3°5      „  ^^| 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  ia  the  owner  of  all  tlie 
railways  constructed  in  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  15 
miles  of  line  between  Moama  and  Deniliquin.  It  owns,  also,  the 
entire  telegraphic  and  telephonic  system  of  the  Colony,  as  well  at 
the  Post  Office.  From  these,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  llie 
revenue,  classed  under  the  head  of  Services,  was  obtained.  The 
total  nuiount  received  for  Services  during  the  year  1887,  under 
the  (iillerent  heads,  was  — 

Revenue  from  Services  daring  1687. 


Railway  and  tramway  receipts    ... 
Po8t  Office  :— 

Postage 

Telegraph  receipts 

CommiasioQ  on  money  orden 


Mint  receipts  

Fees  fur  escort  ami  conveyance  of  gold 

Pilutage,  harbour  and  light  ratea.  and  feei 

Reeiatration  of  brands  

Public  School  feet 


Fees  of  oflSce  : — 

Certiticate«  of  naturalization   

Registrar  Ceneral    

Prothonotary  of  Supreme  Coart.. 

Master  in  Equity    

Curator  of  Intestate  Estates    

Insolvent  Court 

Sheriff  

District  Conrts    

C'oiirta  of  I'etty  Sessions   

Shipping  Masters   

Other  fees 


341,768 

107,612 

14,918 


114 
33,485 
7.471 
1.734 
1.541 
4.2S* 
2,369 
8.173 
9,038 
2.610 
14,478 


Total  receipts  from  Services £ 


£ 
2.51013 


591.1 
IM 

49,! 
1.0 


3,245,907 


HEVEN-UE  FROM  SERVICES. 


revenue  derived  frora  Services  during  each  year  since 
1871  will  be  found  in  tlic  follow-ing  table,  and  the  amount  per  bead 
of  population  will  alao  be  found  in  a  subsequent  table. 


ToUJ  revenut 
troin  wrvicet. 


Voir. 

Kcvenue  from  Sen  ices. 

Y»r. 

licvenu*  (roni  Berrioot. 

]87I 

£ 
561,075 

I8S0 

£ 
l,5!t4,0S2 

I87S 

659,77!) 

1881 

1,945,076 

1873 

728,870 

1SS2 

2,303,085 

187i 

770,893 

1883 

2,C0G,73l 

1875 

858.497 

1SS4 

2,942,043 

187« 

965,327 

1885 

3,168,463 

1877 

1.119,532 

1886 

3,089,235 

1878 

1,183,582 

1887 

3,246,907 

1879 

1,328,302 

aud  oxiwudiCl 


There  was  an  increase  during  every  year  of  the  above  series,  Raiiwoyoamingt 
1886  exopptcd,  both  in  the  total  amount  recoived,  and  the  rate  per 
head.  Tlie  fulling  off  in  1880  is  duo  to  a  dccliui'  in  the  amount 
received  from  the  railways,  which  was  in  that  year  £103,552  less 
than  in  ISS.").  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the 
railways  of  the  Colony,  ns  also  the  working  expenses,  during  each 
year  since  1871,  will  be  found  l>elow. 

Bailways  :  Earnings  and  Exi'>enditura 


1     V<nr. 

Working 

Ytu. 

Rlilny 
Eiiniingii. 

WorkiiiK 

1871 

355.322 

£ 
197,W5 

1880 

£ 
1,161,017 

£ 

647,719 

1872 

424.989 

207,918 

1881 

1.444,226 

738,.334 

1873 

4S4,2.'U1 

238,035 

1882 

1, 698,863 

931.635 

1874 

536,575 

257,703 

1883 

1,931,464 

1,177.788 

1876 

614.648 

290,174 

1884 

2,086.237 

1.301.259 

1876 

693,225 

.S3i).406 

1885 

2,174,368 

1,458,163 

1877 

815,920 

418,985 

1686 

2,160.070 

1,492.992 

1878 

002,989 

536,988 

1887 

2,208,295 

1.457.761 

1879 

952.3tki 

604,721 

524 
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nbt^ed  from 
raltwvK 


Jtcvcnue  froin 
tmnwayi. 


The  question  of  railways  and  tramways  is  fully  discnssed  in  tb 
chapter  on  Internal  Communication,  but  a  passing  reference  licr 
will  not  be  out  of  jilace.  The  tot^il  revenue  derived  from  tin 
railways,  i)roi>erly  so  culle<l,  amounted  in  15?87  to  £2,20S,295J 
ngainst  whicii  sum  the.re  was  a  chiirge  of  £1,457,761  for  workinj 
expenses  alone,  leaving  the  net  earnings  £750,534.  The  amouatl 
of  money  investeil  in  the  railways  of  the  Colony  upon  lines  o|)enl 
for  traliic  is  £20,554,357,  and  the  net  earnings  given  above  repre-^ 
sent  a  return  of  2-96  per  cent.  The  returns  for  1886  and  18S7 
were  below  that  of  any  year  since  1^71,  and  are  in  no  sense  toba^H 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  value  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony.  Tlie  V 
full  value  of  a  work  cannot  be  judged  until  it  is  completed,  and  the 
railways  are  essentially  an  incomplete  work,  for  each  year  sees  an  i 
extension  of  tiie  lines  in  oijeration  and  a  further  investment  of  | 
capital,  which  the  jiroved  resources  of  the  country  amply  justify,  ' 
though  the  result  cannot  be  felt  until  after  the  lapse  of  mauj 
years, 

Tiie  largest  return  for  capital  invested  in  railways  was  obtainc 
in  1881,  when  the  interest  amounted  to  5'307  per  cent.,  a  fig 
considerably   in  excess  of  the   rate  jmid  by   the  Colony   for  ill 
railway  loans.     The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  on  railwuT 
loans  is  slightly  over  4  \>er  cent.,  and  that  rate  has  been  con^ 
siderably  exceeded  during  five  years  of  the  [Mist  decade,  while 
the  remaining  years  the  interest  has  varied  from  2-901  to  3v4( 
per  cent     The  deficiency  for  1887  was  1*04  per  cent,  equivalent  I 
about£270,175,  which  was  made  good  out  of  the  general  revenue. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  public  tramways  has  increaaod 
year  by  year  since  the  system  was  introduced  in  1879,  but  the 
working  expenses  have  also  increased,  though  it  is  satisfactory  U> 
note  that  the  expenses  apparently  reached  a  uiaxinium  in  1^S4. 
and  the  amount  available  towards  the  payment  of  interest  lut' 
increasetl  since  that  year.  The  earnings  of  the  tramways,  as  wll 
as  the  expenditure  in  connection  therewith,  are  shown  in  th« 
following  table. 
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Tramways  :  Earnings  and  Expenditure. 


h 

Total  Lenirth 
of  Unci. 

Capital 
Expended  on 

ToUl  Eaniingt. 

WorWntr 
Expraaea. 

Net  E&rnlnfiTi. 

Miles. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

|1870 

li 

22.001 

4,416 

2,278 

2.138 

1880 

4J 

60,218 

18,980 

13,444 

5,530 

^1881 

"i 

]S1,650 

62,549 

52,107 

10,442 

1882 

29i 

447,039 

12SI,354 

120,181 

8,173 

■   1883 

.32i 

,'579,439 

193,920 

183,218 

10,711 

"l884 

35 

CM,  179 

223,454 

215,085 

8,303 

1885 

33 

748,500 

227,144 

207,898 

19,240 

I1888 

3Gi 

854,260 

234,142 

208,087 

2.>,456 

|l887 

51 

923,608 

229,773 

215,039 

14,734 

Tlie  receiptfi  from  tliePost  and  Telegi-aph  services  of  tlie  Colony  ncrfimo  from 
have  increased  siiljstanlially  year  liy  year,  but  so  also  hiis  the  rXuTaphi, 
expenditure.  Allliough  the  sum  of  £524,298  was  obtained  during 
1887  from  this  source,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £6.33,812, 
showing  a  loss  on  the  year's  transaction  of  £109,514,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  debt  incurred  for  those 
works.  Though  both  the  Postal  and  Ti'legrajdiic  services  are 
carried  on  as  far  as  pnicticjible  on  commercial  principles,  a 
deficiency  is  experienced  every  year.  The  reason  of  the  deficit  is 
found  in  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  facilities  of 
Loth  the  po.st  and  tel<>grnph  to  every  part  of  the  Colony.  And  so 
itiiportaiit  has  tliis  j>olicy  ajipeurcd,  that  it  has  been  carried  out 
with  considerable  loss,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  below. 
It  is  quit^e  possibl<!  tlint  the  piiiiciiile  of  affording  the  licncfit  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  communication  to  every  district  of  New 
Hontli  Wales  would  he  adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ullimntely 
failed  to  become  .self-supjiorting  ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far 
'  "  revenue  derived  will  nwre  than  meet  the  expemioN. 
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Postal  and  Telegraphic  Services. 


Ywr. 


BennuB. 


Exponditurc 


Tear. 


II«V«|M. 


Bsp«MUti 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1681 
1882 


224,449 

226,4a5 
259,170 
286,134 
S30,414 
358,525 


312,226 

1SS3 

352,157 

1884 

383.391 

1885 

396.301 

1886 

421.594 

1887 

446,658 

403,794 
442,964 
472,564 
486,218 
624. 29S 


504,053 

543,142 

570,8 

610,« 

eS3.8U 


'■1 

),«P 
.8U 


Tbe  miscelloueous  receipts  under  the  head  of  St<nric«fi 
prise  fees  of  office,  whicli  amounted  to  £85,297  in  lt<87.  Public 
school  fees,  XG4,434  ;  pilotage  and  haibour  fees,  £49,389  ;  mmt 
and  escort  receipts,  £11,087  ;  and  registration  of  brands,  £1,077 
the  total  being  X211,27'l.  The  revenue  derived  from  thf  servicei 
a1x>ve  mentioned  are  merely  noniinul,  as  tbe  coat  and  value  of  tb( 
serrioe  performed  in  each  case  far  exceed  the  revenue.  TL( 
amount  received  during  each  year,  from  1871  to  18S7,  waa:- 


Year. 

MlMvUtneoiu 
SenioM. 

Yaw. 

MiMH'llaneoua 
St-rtion. 

1871 

£ 
81,534 

1880 

118,884 

1872 

88,929 

1881 

154,978 

1873 

86,803 

1882 

176.4M 

1874 

88,334 

1863 

131.809 

1875 

95,825 

1884 

197.8M 

1876 

06,053 

1885 

203.209 

1877 

95,136 

1886 

213,880 

1878 

96,892 

1887 

211,274 

1879 

92,234 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 


The  revenue  derived  from  other  sources  besides  Taxation,  Lands,  MijoeUi 
and  Services,  amounted  to  only  £300,000  in  1887,  made  up  chiefly 
by    rent,  fines,  and    forfeitures,   aud  a   variety  of   raisceUaneous 
receipts,  as  will  be  seen  hereunder. 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  during  1887. 

BEXT8 — Exclusive  of  land —  £ 

Tolls  and  ferries  6,957 

Wharves 35,817 

(lovemment  buildings  and  premises 8,321 

Total,  Rents — exclusive  of  land    ,      £51,09.1 

FlJtES   ANB   FoRFEITTnES— 

Sheriff 1,458 

Courts  of  Petty  Sessions I5,4S5 

Crown's  sliare  of  seizures,  &C.    9.i3 

Confiscated  and  unclaimed  property 31 

Othw  fines 428 

Total,  Fines  and  forfeitures £18,355 


USCUSSinKD  RKt'EIPTS— 

Amount  trunsferretl  from  the  Pulilic  Instruction 
Endowment  Account,  under  the  tith  clause  of 
the  Act  44  Vic,  No.   19,  in  aid  of  the  Public 

Schools  of  the  Colony 3,716 

Sale  of  Government  property 5,885 

Support  of  patients  in  Lunatic  Asylums 9,464 

Collection  by  Government  Printer.. G,24l 

Store  rent  and  carriage  of  gunpowder 12,987 

Work  performed  by  prisoners  in  gaol 16,022 

Foes  on  presenting  Private  Bills  to  Parliament  and  on 

Letters  of  Registration    3,943 

Interest  on  bank  deposits 57,359 

Glebe  Island  Abattoir  receipt* 9,306 

Fitzroy  Dock  receipts 1,632 

Assessment  on  sngar  refinery 1,S00 

Receipts  under  Fisheries  Act 8,427 

Other  receipts 80,326 

Total,  Unclassified  receipU £22.3,911 

Total,  MisccUanec us  receipts £293,361 
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rrxAycE  axd  public  wealth. 


R«vetiuu  |wr 
h«ad  of  the 


loepcr 


The  total  revenue  of  llie  Colony  amounted  in  1887  to  j£8  7n. 
per  hca<l,  which,  though  nominally  a  very  Urge  sum  comparod 
with  the  revenue  of  other  countries,  falls  short  of  the  hii;!)'-' 
amount  receivctl  in  any  year,  viz.,  £9  68.  8d.,  in  \SS2,  by  ISsl  lij-i 
Under  the  present  system  of  taxation  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
revenue  will  average  about  £8  per  head  ;  and  though  an  increase 
may  be  expectMl  in  the  gross  amount  obtained  under  each  branch 
of  revenue,  it  is  scArcely  probable  that  the  amount  received  p«-r 
head  will  oilvance  beyond  the  rate  of  1887,  especially  as  the  in- 
crease in  land  revenue  will  not  b^  proportionate  to  the  increase  in 
population. 

The  amounts  received  jier  head  of  population  under  each  sub- 
division during  the  years  1871-1887  were — 


Taxation  and  R 

evenuc  per  Head. 

Ymt. 

Xkzitlaa. 

lAnd  lUraao*. 

ToUl 

£    8.   d. 

£      9.    (1. 

£   s.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  «.  <1. 

1871 

2     1   10 

0  19    7 

1    2    1 

0 

4 

7 

4    8    t 

1872 

2    fl    7 

1  11  11 

1    S    I 

0 

4 

a 

5    6   9 

1873 

2  10    2 

2     1     9 

1    6    9 

0 

3 

8 

C    2    1 

1874 

2    2    6 

2  10    6 

1    7    4 

0 

4 

2 

6    4   6 

1873 

1  18    5 

3    0    2 

1     0    4 

0 

4 

3 

-    M 

1S7G 

1  18    5 

4  11     !) 

1  11  11 

0 

4 

7 

8  0  r 

1S77 

1  10    3 

ri   2  11 

1  13    7 

0 

5 

2 

d  2  11 

1878 

1   19  10 

3  10    8 

1  10    0 

0 

S 

3 

7  11   • 

1870 

1   It)  10 

2    7    3 

1  18    6 

0 

7 

2 

6    9   9 

1880 

1   It)     1 

2    5    4 

2    3  11 

0 

7 

1 

6  IJ    3 

IS81 

2    0    7 

3  14    2 

2  11     2 

0 

4 

8 

8  16   7 

1882 

2    7  n 

3  13    4 

2  19    5 

0 

0 

0 

»    6   S 

1S83 

2    5    4 

1   10    8 

3    3  11 

0 

6 

2 

7  15   1 

1881 

2    8  10 

1  19  10 

3    6  10 

0 

6 

1 

8  1  : 

1885 

2    8    4 

2    0    0 

3    8    0 

0 

«! 

o 

8    3   U 

1S88 

2  13    4 

1  13    7 

3    3    0 

0 

5 

1 

7  15  0 

1887 

2  12    2 

2  c   t; 

3    3    G 

0 

5 

8 

8    7  10 

J 

ii 


PTTBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


PUBLIC   EXPEXDITUIfB. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Colony,  exclusive  of  loans  during  the  uxiwmiitnrc  i 
leven  yeare  which  closed  with  1887,  amounted  on  an  average  to  poimiiltioii,  ib*:. 
E8  8a.  GcL  per  head — the  amount  for   the  last  four  years  consider- 
tily  exceeding  this  average.     During  1887,  the  gross  expenditure 
aounteti  to  £9,008,460,  of  which  sum  £7,701,1  U  was  expended 
account  of  services  rightly  chargeable  to  the  year  itself,  whilst 
lie  balanca,  amounting  to  £1,397,310,  was  for  the  service- of  188C 
ad  previous  years. 

The  percentage  of  expenditure  Iios  been  grouped  under  seven  Euocnditure 
Is,  as  shown  below,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  present  heiwis  i»  i87< 
Expenditure  with  that  of  eleven  years  ago.  The  proportion  falling 
{inder  each  head  of  service  during  the  years  1877  and  1887 
lectively,  was — 


ExpoDdlture  on  Seniccs. 


Itailways  and  Tramways 

Post  .ind  Telegraphs 

Other  public  works    

Public  debt  charge 

Immigration    

Public  lostraction 

Other  services 


1877. 

18S7. 

percent 

I0-O8 

I^frrent 
18-67 

0S3 

C-!16 

1701 

12-89 

1315 

18-62 

IM 

•33 

017 

7-90 

44-22 

34-61 

The  most  notable  increase  observable  is  in  the  proportion  of  total  iTKrcmn.  in 
Bvenue  expanded  on  railway  ana  tramway  services.  IJic  increase  wiui  iniiiabh 
in  the  proportion  expended  on  education  is  also  large,  while  the 
jKiyments  on  account  of  the  Public  Debt  have  advanced  from 
IS-IS  to  lS-62  per  cent,  which  is  less  serious  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  as  a  large  part  of  the  debt  charges  are  recoujiod  by  the 
lings  of  works  constructed  out  of  the  Icrnn  funds.  The  ab.solute 
'  -luring  each  of  the  past  ten  yeara  was — 
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IXCKEASE  OF  EXPEXDITURE. 


531 

I 


Tn  a  country  advancing  ao  rapidly  in  population  as  New  South  inrre«u  of 
>>  ales,  the  value  of  figures,  such  na  are  given  in  the  above  table,  tun.-. 
is  apt  to  be  uiisunderstood,  for,  though  the  absolute  increase  in 
|iublic  expenditure  during  the  ten  years  amounts  to  102  per  cent., 
the  population  lias  increased  G2  per  cent.     Nor  must  the  fact  be 
overlooked  that  much  of  what  is  now  expended  out  of  current 
^Lzevenut.-  is  for  the  advantage  of  future  years,  and  for  the  develop- 
^HUent  of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  expenditure  on 
^^Mertain  services  is  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenue. 
But  even  when  such  allowance  is  made,  it  will  be  found  there  has 
Ijeen  no  slight  advance,  especially  since  1882,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  here  given  of  the  expenditure  per  head,  under  the  several 
groups. 

Expenditure  per  Head,  exclusive  of  Expenditure  from  Loans. 


Yc*r. 

Railwaya 
uid 

Pact  Mid 

Tele- 

lfl»|>h». 

othor 
Hilbllc 
Work*. 

Interest 

ou  Debt, 

*<• 

I.,.,„i        '•"'■lie 

Other 
Sorvleea. 

Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 

p 

£   •.     d. 

..     d. 

£  a.    d. 

g.  d. 

>.   d. 

a.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

£   a.    d. 

HlS77 

0  14     5 

9  11 

1    5    8 

18  10 

2    2 

8  10 

3    3    3 

7    3     1 

Bis-s 

1     1     3 

10    8 

1  12    2 

17  10 

2  11 

11     S 

2  17  10 

7  14     4 

Bsra 

1    3    6 

11     1 

1  18     1 

16  11 

2    4 

11    2 

3    3    2 

8    6    2 

BlSSO    1     3     I 

10  u 

1   13    « 

IK    ft 

1     2 

10    7 

2  12    4 

7  11     7 

1S81 

1    0    8 

11    1 

1  10    0 

18  11 

1     3 

U    G 

2  15  10 

7  12    3 

1882 

1     S  11 

11    3 

1     8    6 

24    5 

1     2 

16    9 

2  11   11 

7  19  U 

1SS3 

1   14    6 

12    1 

1  10    3 

22    3 

2    8 

21     1 

3    3  11 

9    6    9 

1884 

1  16    0 

12    4 

1  13  U 

23    9 

2    9 

18    7 

3    3    9 

9  11     I 

1885 

1  17    2 

12    3 

1    8    5 

27  11 

1     1 

10    2 

3     1    0 

9    4    0 

^1880 

1  14  11 

12    5 

1    5    6 

32    3 

0    9 

IS     1 

3    4    4 

9    5    3 

1887 

1  13    3 

12    5 

1    2  11 

33    2 

0    7 

14     1 

3    1     7 

8  18    0 

^the 


The  expenditure  on  account  of  railways  and  tramways  shows  inorcMc  of     _ 

expenditure  On 

the  largeift  increases  during  the  period  comprised  in  this  table,  r«fl«».v»  and 
ounting  to  18s.  9d.  per  head. 


tnmn)'*. 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH, 


uditiin;  oti 


ExituiKKttin.* 
tiuon  Tust  arid 


k 


KxiK'ntlilnrt;  for 
]iublU'  w-orka. 


The  length  of  railway  line  in  operation  in  1877  was  onljr  5S 
miles,  while  in  1887  the  mileage  had  increased  to  2,030,  involvii 
a  proportionately  larg«  outlay  for  maintenance  and  worVin 
expenses,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  in  reven«ie,  wLi(i 
advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure.  The  tramwi^ 
system,  too,  was  inaugurated  iu  1879,  and  involved  an  expenditui 
of  about  2s.  4d.  jier  head  in  1887,  for  which  there  was,  of  cour 
no  corresponding  expenditure  in  1877.  The  expense  of  the  Fubli^ 
Debt  baa  advanced  Us.  4d.  ;  Public  Instruction,  5s.  3d. ;  Fwt 
and  Telegraphs,  2&  6d. 

The  expenditure  per  head  on  account  of  Public  Instruction, 
though  considerably  larger  in  1S87  than  ten  years  previously, 
was  78.  less  than  in  1883.  The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  I8S0, 
abolishing  state  aid  to  denominational  education,  necessarily  in- 
volved an  increased  expenditure  from  Public  Revenue  to  su|)[ily 
the  pliice  of  schools  closed  under  the  Act.  The  greatest  activity^ 
■was,  therefore,  displayed,  especially  cluring  the  year  1883,  iiun 
diately  following  the  closing  of  the  denominational  schools,  lioth  id 
the  building  and  equipment  of  public  schools,  hence  the  increns 
expenditure  per  head  noti'icable  in  the  table  given  above.  Pino 
1883,  the  expenditure  rapidly  declined,  and  has  now  almost  reach* 
the  normal  average. 

The  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  1887  over  1877  upon  Po 
and  Telegrajihs  represents  really  an  advance  in  the  avei-age  busiiie 
transacted  by  each  member  of  the  community,  and  is  accouipanicd 
by  a,  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts  from  this  service. 

The  expenditure  upon  public  works  during  1887  was  slightlj 
less  per  head  than  in  1877,  though  considerably  less  than  in  nio 
of  the  intervening  yeans.  The  large  surplus  which  the  Oovemnwn 
had  at  its  disposal  during  tlui  period  immiiliatoly  following  IbTIj 
enabled  a  profuse  expenditure  on  public  work.H,  which,  unde 
other  circuuist.'inces,  might  not  have  been  undertaken  ;  hence  th 
large  increase  during  the  years  in  which  the  surplu-s  was  avaiUlila 


SURPLUS  REVENUE. 


The  ai>sence  of  an  Act  placing  the  responsibility  of  local  works 
ui>on  the  persons  actually  concerned  has  necessitated  the  expomli- 
ture,  out  of  the  jmljlie  funds,  of  large  kuiiis  iijion  works  only 
locally  important,  and,  therefore,  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the 
public  revenue.  The  Local  Government  Bill  now  before  Tarlia- 
nient  proposes  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  a  decrease  in 
the  exjienditure  upon  public  works  may  be  anticiiiatcd. 

Under   the   head    of    "Other   Services"   are    included    Civil  Kmw'iw'*' 

oUuT ttcnutsm.  j 

Administration,  Defence,  Adnuiiistnition  of  Ljmds,  Mining,  nnd 
Law.  The  expenditure  per  head  Las  licen  faii-ly  uniform  from 
year  to  year. 

Daring  the  fourteen  years  M'hich  elapsed  from  1872  to  1885,  Aocumniated 
New  South  Wales  preseuti;d  the  spectacle,  almost  unique  in  tliese  at  tho  i-ioi«:  oj 

oat'h 

colonics,  of  a  government  with  a  large  sur]>Ius  of  revenue  at  ita 
dispo.sal.  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  at  the  cloaa  of  each  year  from  1872  to  1885,  was  : — 


r 


L          r>ar. 

AccuniiilAtod  BurpIiMi. 

Year. 

Acmniulatod  norpliu. 

£ 

£ 

1872 

132,238 

1879 

^.-M^OIO 

1373 

925,060 

1880 

1,440,228 

1S74 

825,1)05 

1381 

2.927.435 

1875 

1,110,992 

1882 

3,888.753 

1876 

I,94.>,S07 

1883 

2,511,016 

1877 

2,351,074 

1S84 

1,229,333 

1878 

1,922,784 

1385 

2,900 

Tho  figui-es  given  above  i-epresent  tlje  amounts  actually  at  the  Admnooi  ma 

from  turpliu. 
«re<lit  of  the  current  account  nf  the  Consolidated  Revenue.     The 

ftctnal  surplus  differed  somewhat  from  tliese  amounts,  by  reason 


riNAXCE  AXD  PUBLIC  TV^E.VLTH. 


Pro|KMftb  for 
DMMliig  deBdt 


of   temporary    advances   made    to   loan  or    other   fands   out 
accumulated  surplos.     The  gross  credit  balance  at  the  close 
1878  was  £3,872,784.     The  years  18S1  and   1882  also  yiel.ied 
surpluses  to  the  ext<nit  of  £1,441,338   and  £1,086,308  in 
year  as  named,  making  a  total  surplus  of  £6,400,430.     For 
services   of  1878   and    previous    years,  the  sum    of    £1,377, 
was  expended,  while  in  1879,  1880,  1883,  and   1884   the  inooi 
was   exceeded    liy    £1,306,267,    ihus    re<lucing   the    surplus 
£3,716,932,  at  the  close  of  1884.     Specific  appropriations  weri' 
made  by  Parliament  out  of  this  sura  to  tlie  extent  of  £3,419,174 
and  £119,993  was  written  off;  thus  leaving  a  balance  retained 
for  expenditure  at  the  close  of  1884  of  £177,776,  the  difference     , 
between  the  amount  just  stated  and  that  shown  in  the  preceding    | 
table  having  been  temporarily  advanced  to  revenue  from  variotw     ; 
sources. 

The  state  of  things  depicted  above  was  entirely  changed  durin§    I 

1886.  The  disbursements  from   1883  to    1886   were  nouiinailj 
more  than  the  income,  chiefly  through  the  large  appropriations  ( 
the  surpluses  of  former  years.     Thus  the  year  1885  clo.sed  with  i 
sum  of  £2,900  to  the  ci-edit  of  the  Revenue  Fund,  wliile  18.*7_ 
opened  with  a  nominal  deficit  of  £1,286,581,  and   1888  with 
deficit  of  £2,179,580,    due  to    payments  on  account  of  ]irevioo 
years.     The  proposals  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  wijiing  out  of 
deficit  were  foi-eshadowed  in  a  statement  made  on  the  30th  Blardi 

1887,  and  it  was  determine<l  that  the  deficit  should  be  treated  i 
a  matter  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  finances  of  the  yea 
Tlie  return  of  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have  set  iu,  bids  fa 
to  enable  the  expectations  of  the  Treasurer  to  be  realited 
cfjuilibriuiii  again  restored  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 


LOANS. 

ta'Si'r"  '""""^  ^"^  ^^^  '^^^  December,  1841,  a  loan  of  £49,500  was  issued  fcj 
the  purposes  of  immigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  years,  ami 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  b\il.  per  ilay  for  each  £100,  or  i 


EXPENDITURE  EROM  LOANS. 


the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  Loans  for  similar  purpose-s 
were  raised  during  the  years  1843-6,  but  were  met  out  of  revenue, 
within  a  few  years  of  the  date  of  raising.  In  1851,  however,  a 
sum  of  .£79,000  was  borrowed,  ulso  for  iintnigi'ation  purposes,  pai-t 
only  of  which  was  paid  out  of  thr;  geneml  revenue,  the  reuiainder 
being  met  by  a  fresh  loan  ;  and  though  no  loans  raised  prior  to  p'??f:'Vffi,""' 
1853  remain  outstanding,  the  loan  of  1851  must  be  taken  as  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  New  South  Wales. 
From  1853  to  the  close  of  1887,  the  total  sum  authorized  to  be 
rai.sc-d  by  loan  was  £54,016,900,  and  the  amount  of  debentures 
and  inscribed  stock  issued  and  sold  vva.s  £43,638,019.  The  gross 
sum  realized  by  tliu  floating  of  the  various  loans  was  £41,630,436. 
Securities  were,  however,  redeemed  absolutely  to  the  extent  of 
£2,042,070.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  1887,  the  total  of  loans  out- 
standing was  £40,995,349,  and  the  sura  still  to  be  raised, 
£12,262,623.  The  purpose  for  which  the  loans  were  raised,  n^  mrpniiii  Tnr 
well  a.s  the  proportions  chargeable  to  each  service,  are  shown  in  w,fe  ttiiA 


following  table  : — 


Appropriation  of  Loans. 


ScrviM. 

PrindpaL 

Intarart. 

tailways  and  Tramways  

£ 
33,550,028 

083,310 

1,998.706 

587,006 

387.663 

502,123 

1,526,100 

1,603,813 

£ 

1,333,301 

Electric  Telegraphs 

Harbouri  aod  Rivers  Navigation 

Rovlfl  and  Hridgea 

30,108 
82,073 
20,447 

Immiirratioi) 

18,803 

24,217 

Do        do        Water  Supply 

liacellanoous  Public  Works 

01,220 
60,005 

Total  

40,!)06.34!l 

1,04.3,135 

FINANCE  AKD  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


i-rxTMiiit  uiiiouiit  The  present  amount  of  tlic  public  debt  is  undoubtedly  larj 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  due  to  war  charges,  ajid  very  little 
works  of  an  entirely  unproductive  chanvcter,  so  that  the  bur 
on  the  resources  of  the  couj>try  is  more  apparent  Uian  real, 
assets  of  the  Colony  amount  to  considerably  more  than  four  tin 
the  liabilities,  and  for  the  roost  part  comprise  securities  wl 
could  rea«lily  bo  converted  into  money.     At  a  inotlerate  compiif 

^^ltilllau•J  yiiuo  tion,  tho  public  resources  of  New  South  Wales  were  estimated  ; 

■  win«L  1,0  worth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887,  £178,000,000,  nu 

up  of  tho  following  leading  items  : — 


Kv)>en(lUuro 
iiiourretl  on 


Itcvuliuc  from 

rojiroddc'livc 

works. 


Unalienated  lands  tind  balance  on  Uuida  aold 

conditionally    £114,000,000 

Railways,  Tramways,  Public  Works,  &c...         64,000,003 


M 


Total £1TS.OOO,IHIO 

The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  statement 
been  incurred  on  directly  rejtrmluctive  works,  yielding,  or  caj>al 
of  yielding,  revenue  towards  meeting  tlie  charge  for  interest.  The 
other  works,  not  directly  productive,  have  been  undertaken 
the  devclojiment  of  the  resoui'ces  of  the  Colony,  and  for  fai-ilil«ti 
settlement.  The  not  revenue  from  tho  public  works  of  the  country 
is  almost  entirely  comjiriscd  in  that  derived  from  railways,  as 
some  of  the  most  important  works,  such  as  the  water  supply 
sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  havenot  yet  been  finislieil,  and, 
sequently,  do  not  bring  in  any  appreciable  income.  When,  h 
over,  these  iindertakitig.s  are  completed,  and  the  railways  of 
('olony  arc  in  full  operation,  the  sum  available  to  meet  iutei-est  atul 
other  charges  will  leave  little  to  be  made  gooil  from  the  gem 
revenue  of  the  Colony. 


fniin  toaim  nnd 
puMit'  ilchL 


The  following  statement  shows  tho  amount  of  loans  authorii 
by  Parliament  for  public  purposes,  the  amount  raised,  the  exjK 
dituro  during  each  year,  and  the  interest  paid,  as  well  as  the  rat 
per  head  of  population. 


EXPENDITrRE  FROM  LOANS. 
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Inonue  n(  tht 
publlo  d*bt. 


I  froni 

vmue. 


Invrmw  of 
imblU.'  debt 
grafttorthsntlut 
at  popuUiioii. 


The  not  increase  in  the  public  debt  during  the  ten  yean,  \khiob 
ended  with  1887,  was  £29,270,930,  involving  an  increase  in  tlie 
annual  charge  for  interest  nf  £1,065,062.  During  the  siuup  p»-ni>l 
the  indt'btednesh  jut  head  advanceil  from  £18  -In.  3d.  to  £39  Gs-  2d., 
and  the  charge  per  head  for  interest  from  16a.  5(1  in  1877  to  £1 
lis.  4d.  in  1887. 

Owing  to  the  largR  surplus  revenue  available  during  ihe  greattr 
part  of  the  jwriod  embraced  in  the  table  given  above,  the  amount 
of  public  deV^it  was  less  than  the  sum  actually  ex])ended  on  account 
of  loans,  as  advance?  were  made  in  anticipation  of  loans  nuthoriznl 
to  be  floatetl  in  the  London  market  Tlio  adviincus  in  8<:)nie  year* 
reached  considerable  sums.  This  was  noticeable  in  1882,  when  tlic- 
total  of  such  advance-s,  l>eing  the  differenoe  lietweeji  the  Bjiiouni 
expendwl  and  that  raised,  was  not  leas  than  £1,015,055.  In  lb*-'', 
however,  the  balance  of  surplus  revenue  available  for  advances  <lit- 
Bpi>earc<l,  and  the  loans  raiseil  have,  therefore,  since  that  year 
exceeded  the  expenditure  chargtiable  to  loan  rotes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  statomcnt  given  iilKivn,  the  uuexpeD<ieil  baknce  in  hood  at 
the  close  of  1887  being  £1,076,653. 

Taking  the  expen<liture  from  loan  votes  as  a  measure  of  tli 
increase  of  the  Colony's  indebtedne&s  it  will  ))c  seen  that  durin 
the  years  1877-<i7  the  total  exj)euditure  increased  more  than  17( 
per  cent,  a  rate  of  growtli  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  i>opa 
lation — the  exjienditure  per  head  in  1877  amounting  to£22  5a.  llH 
while  ten  years  later  it  hod  advanced  to  £38  58.  Gd.,  a  rate 
increase  averaging  £1  12s.  per  annum.  In  few  countries  of  (1 
world  would  (his  rate  of  increase  Ix;  justiiialile,  but  in  New  Sout 
Wales,  whose  immense  resources  are  still  in  a  state  of  jiarti 
development,  the  expenditure  gives  cause  for  no  uneasiness  to  tl 
creditors  of  the  Colony.  The  total  expenditure  in  tlie  eleven  yt 
amounted  to  £26,721,012,  of  wliich  £21,210,495  was  for  milway 
£273,087  for  telegraphs,  and  £3,146,058  for  water  and  Mwera^ 
the  remaining  expenditure,  amounting  to  £2,2  4 1,326,  vras  incur 
niniidy  for  works  and  liuildings  necessary  for  the  development  i 
the  resources  of  the  Colony  or  incidental  to  its  progress. 
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^ 

^i; 


It  has  been  a  practice  of  long  standing  to  charge  the  cost  of  Coat  o(  paMiaJ 

works  cturi — 

constructing  public  works,  other  than  those  of  national  importance  t*  t^nntni 

,  revel*"" 

or  built  equally  for  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  of  to-day,  to 

the  genei-al  revenue  of  the  Colony.     This  practice  is  rarely  tleparted 

from,  and  the  amount  of  loans  spent  on  works  which  do  not  come 

within  such  definition,  is  comparatively  trifling.     The  subsequent 

table  gives  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  each  Pij^l^'''''''' 

year  since  18G9.     It  will  bo  seen  that  the  increase  for  the  first 

IS  years  in  the  indebtedness  was  very  small,  tiver'aging  less  than 
i240,000  per  annum  ;  hence  it  is  that,  when  in  the  latter  years, 
much  greater  activity  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of  public 
works,  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £3,300,000  per 
annum,  though  the  mean  yet«rly  increase  spread  over  the  wliolo 

riod  of  nineteen  years  was  only  11,750,000. 


f   T«. 

Pnblk  Debt. 

Yetr. 

PubUo  DebL 

£ 

£ 

1869 

9,546,030 

1879 

14,937,419 

1870 

0,681,180 

1880 

14,y03,'.IIU 

1871 

10,01  •»,:«() 

1881 

16, '.'24, 01 11 

1872 

10,773.230 

18S2 

18,721.213 

1873 

10,,H42,41.-. 

1883 

24,632. 4.79 

1874 

10,51«.371 

1884 

30.101.11.19 

1875 

11,470,637 

1885 

35,5(H.2o9 

1870 

ll,759,.'il".t 

1886 

41,034,249 

■£.1877 

11,724,419 

1887 

40,995,349 

^Pl878 

n,68S,ll'J 

^185 

ft- 


No  loan  was  raised  during  the  year  1887.     By  the  Act  31  Vic, 

o.  11,  provision  was  made  for  tiio  gradual  extinction  of  the  loan 

under  it,  so  that  no  money  having  been  borrowed  during  the 

t,  the  amount  of  indebtednes-s  at  the  close  of  1887  was  less  than 

at  of  the  previous  year,  as  shown  in  tlie  previous  tables.     Of 

e  sum  in  which  the  Colony  stood  indebted,  £16,778,860  was  in 

deltentures,  and  the  balance,  £24,216,489,  in  in.scribed  and  funded 

Btock.     The  following  table  gives  jwrticulars  of  loans  floated  since 

1858,  and  from  it  may  be  seen  the  great  imjirovement  which  has 

en  place  in  the  credit  of  the  Colony.     To  complete  the  com- 

larison,  the  result  of  the  loan  of  Ai)ril,  1888,  has  been  included. 


Provlflon  for 
cvtinrtlon 
o(  loaiu. 


Loans  floated 
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Loans  floated  since  1S58. 


t)M«cl       Ymn' 
ham.    I  Canaaef. 


Amount  nted. 


ArdntKe 
rate  par 
mil.,  hw 

Nnmiml 
Intcrrtt 
porceaL 

90  36 

5 

w-oo 

5 

fi»"20 

6 

Its  85 

5 

(»7-22 

5 

JI9-78 

5 

oo-oi 

5 

91 -jg 

5 

88^(9 

r. 

84  32 

6 

88-r.2 

5 

!»6-85 

5 

97  01 

5 

103  no 

5 

97-74 

4 

95-00 

4 

69-42 

4 

92  22 

4 

97-81 

4 

102-23 

4 

100-29 

4 

97-36 

4 

98-09 

4 

91  17 

^ 

89-02 

H 

01  -67 

Si 

t99-02 

3i 

ftcaltntmit 

[«ri«oL 


1858 

30 

1S50 

30 

iseo 

30 

1S61 

90 

lS(f2 

30 

18«3 

30 

1864 

30 

ISOd 

30 

1866 

30 

J867 

30 

ises 

30 

IS69 

IS70 
1871 

30 

1872 

30 

1873 

• 

1S74 

• 

1875 

30 

1876 

30 

1879 

30 

1881 

30 

1882 

30 

1883 

60 

1883 

60 

1884 

40 

1885 

40 

1880 

40 

1888 

30 

£ 

130.400 

818.100 

560.900 

206,960 

495,500 

610.000 

2S8..W0 

292.800 

1,001.900 

312,800 

1,600.000 

1,000,000 

985,100 

406.800 

222  284 

282!955 

1,000.000 

901  .."iOO 

3,249.500 

2.a-)0,000 

2.000,000 

3,000,000 

8,()(K>,000 

6..'.00,000 

5,.'50O,0O0 

5,000,000 

3,500,000 


£ 

123.888 
816.778 
560,654 
205,  SS7 
4S3,39I 
613,247 
287,603 
289,974 
899,216 
267,448 
1,430,204 
981,655 

973,696 

422,696 

217,270 

268.808 

900,581 

837,180 

3,109,443 

2,120.639 

2,042,916 

3.001, 0(i7 

3,0|R,790 

.5,1. '12,  .385 

5.042,041 

5,247.692 

■h  3,500,000 


£  s.  <I. 

5  13  3 

5     1  S 

1  0 

I  7 

3  10 

0  .1 

«  5 

5  n  6 

5  16  4 


6  2  I 

5  16  4 

6  4  2 

5  2  11 


1 
11 

0 
4 

8 

5 

C, 

2    4 

I  lU 

18  11 

I     3 

18    4 


ta  10  0 


toUirmbulile. 


t  A|>p«>xiin4te. 


The  nominal  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  loans  of  the  Colony 
was  5  per  cent,  until  1S72,  anil  the  net  amount  receivei]  per  cent, 
after  deducting  all  charges,  varied  from  84-32,  in  li>67,  to  103-90, 
in  1872;  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  case  being  X6  2s.  Id 
per  cont,  and  in  the  latter  £i  ISs.  2d.  In  1873,  the  value  of 
New  South  Wales  5  per  cent,  loans  having  risen  considerably  abo\a 
par,  the  new  loans  were  floated  at  4  per  cent.  The  highest  price 
obtained  for  a  4  per  cent  loan  was  £102  4a.  Td.  per  cent,  net,  after 
all  charges  had  been  paid,  being  that  received  for  the  loan  of 
1881. 


AUSTRALASIAN  LOANS. 


The  net  interest  on  this  lonn  amounted  to  £3  17r.  5il.  per 
cent,  the  lowest  rate  at  wliich  inoiipy  was  borrowed  by  tho 
Colony  until  its  lust  loan  was  lloated.  In  18S4  the  nominal  rate 
of  interest  was  fixed  at  3i  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  .£20,000,000 
Las  been  raised.  The  loan  placed  on  the  market  in  April,  1888, 
was  the  most  sucee.ssfnl  yet  floated,  the  average  v&te  per  £  1 00,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  is  ex|)ected  to  be  a  few  pence  below  pur. 

The  position  of  New  South   Wales  in   regard  to   its  loans   isXfwi^mB 

*  Wttll*  luttlllt 

im  hixh  as  that  of  any  other  colony  of  the  group,  as   will  be  seen  toi"i»''i'<'  «"  , 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  loans  raised   by  the  various  '^'oni'*- 
colonies  of  Australasia  during  the  years  1886  and  1887. 

Australasian  Loans  offered  in  Loudon  during  1886-8. 


Colony. 


New  Smith  Wales 


f     New  So 

I      Victoria   

'      QncciisUnd 

South  Australia .. 


New  ZeaUnil 
T«smauia 


When 
ofleired. 


Amouut 
IwukL 


Oinc-kl 
mlnlmuij. 


Av«niffe  price 
obtMiied. 


isas 

April . . 

ISS7 
Jan. ... 
Feb.  ... 
May... 

I8S0 
Oct.... 
July. .. 


£ 

.1,500,000 


.1,000,0(10 

•2..'iOO,000 

850,000 


1,567,800 
1,000,000 


102 


102 

too 

101 


5)7 
99 


lut«rat. 


Xoniintil. 


£    g. 
t03  1-2 


102  1!) 
100  0 
t03     2 


07    0    0 
99  17  11 


3J 


3-50 


3  9* 

4  01! 
4  0O 


4  32 
414 


*  AU  i-harvv*  allowitl  tac. 


^H  In  the  cose  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  i*riix<  of  loam  ] 

^^El.      ti  fill  liitUmlire  oi 

^^he  n;jures  may  be  taken  as  exact ;  as  regards  the  other  colonies  flnanciai  ixid- 
the  actual  interest  paid  is  only  approximate.  Nevertheless  the 
respective  positions  of  the  colonies  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world  will  [inictically  bo  that  gi»-cn  in  the  above  table.  As  fur  as 
New  ><outh  Wales  is  concerne<l  this  is  especially  gratifying,  when 
i  is  bonie  in  mind  that  the  Colony  wtis  compelled  to  go  to  the 
ondon  market  to  borrow  £20,000,000  within  a  periotl  of  three 
id  a  h:\lf  years.     The  selling  price  cf  the  last  loan  is  not  perhaps 
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SelHtiK  )irU-c  of 
stock 


the  moat  exact  test  which  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  credit 
of  a  country  in  the  London  markets.  There  are  many  causes  whick 
may  coinbint!  to  influence,  adversely  tlie  price  obtained  by  tender, 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  in  some  of  the  instances  given  in  the 
foregoing  table,  the  selling  price  of  loans  was  influenced  by 
circniiistanccs  entirely  njiart  from  the  credit  of  the  colonies  con- 
cerned. A  truer  gauge  of  credit  will  bo  found  in  the  selling  price 
and  interest  yielded  to  investors  by  representative  stock  at 
given  dnte.  The  following  table,  compileil  from  data  given  by  tl 
Economist,  shows  tlie  interest  returned  by  the  stock  of  di/Terenl 
colonies  in  June,  1888,  due  allowance  being  made  in  each  case  for 
redemption  and  other  conditions  afTectiug  the  price.  Similar 
figures  for  the  same  month  of  1868  and  1878  have  been  added  : — 


Ifnprovemont  tn 
value  of  stock- 


ice^ 

ntm 

fori 


Countrj' 

1808. 

iS7a 

IS^ 

C&nsda  

New  South  WaJes 

£    a. 
5  IS 

5  0 
*  17 

6  1 
5    6 
5    2 

5  8 

6  1 
5  11 
5    5 
3  13 

d. 
G 
0 
6 
3 
3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
9 

£    1. 
4    0 

3  16 

4  2 
4  15 
4    5 
4    2 
4  12 
4  11 
4  11 
4    8 
3  10 

d. 
0 
3 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
3 
3 
9 
It 

£  s.  d. 
3  4  0 
3    0    9 

Victorift    

3    7    9 

Tsow  Zonlund   

4    2    6 

3  14    0 

Sontb  AuBtrali* 

T&stnaniA t...- 

3  12  0 
3  17    6 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   

Katal    

3  14  6 
3  17    0 

Mauritiitfl 

3  14    fi 

ludia 

3    G    0 

I 


The  improvement  in  the  credit  of  all  the  colonies  is  obvious,  and 
at  the  rates  given  Now  South  Wales  could  liorrow  £100  to-day  at 
the  same  cost  as  £GG  could  be  obtained  twenty  years  previously. 
In  June,  1888,  British  consols  were  selling  at  a  rate  which  would 
yield  £2  12s.  6d.  per  cent  interest;  Canadian  and  Indian  stock 
were  also  selling  at  lietter,  if  only  slightly  Ijetter,  rates  than  Ne« 
6outh  Wales.     This  is  certainly  anomalous,  as  there  is  nothing  i 


INSCRIBED  STOCK. 


the  history  of  these  countries,  or  in  the  nature  of  their  resources, 
to  warrant  oven  the  slight  preference  shown  to  their  stock  above 
that  of  Now  South  Wales  or  Victoria. 

The  old  method  of  raising  loans  was  superseded  by  the  Inscribed  inscritx*!  stock 
Stock  Act  of  1883.     Under  the  Act  in  quftstion,  the  loans  of  the 
Colony  are  negotiated  l»y  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the  expenses 
of  the  last  three  loans  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Sales  of  Inscribed  Stock  negotiated  in  London  by  the  Bank  of  England. 


Amomit 

..r 

prlncipftL 


Gram 
proceedi. 


Chiuve*. 


1.2,    i? 


Oct. 
5,SOO,000{401884   5.1S2,386 

Oct.] 
6,500,00040  1&S5   6.042,041 


1     July! 
1,500,000401886   5,247.602 


Apl. 
,000:301888; 


£     8.   .i 
93  13    7 

91   13    5 

95    8    3 

103  12    2 


I 


£ 

13,730  27.5(10    9,573  34,375  559 

13, 656,27,500, 18,3»ll  34,375  780 
13,713  27,500  14,443:34,375768 


£ 
85,737 

94,702 

90,799 


'  4 

5,066,649 
4,047,339 
5,156,8^ 
•3,500,OOT 


^. 


'  Approximate.  J 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  the  Ijist  loan  have  not  iieiation 

yet  been  published,  but  for  the  others  given,  they  amounted  to  1-56,  ami  imiarun 
_„,,„_  .,  ,  ,,.        Mporta. 

73,  and  loo  percent  respectively  upon  the  cajiital  value,  but 

on  the  gross  amount  raised  the  percentage  for  each  loan  was  1  '69, 

101,  and  1-70. 

The  loans  raised  in  England  do  not  come  to  the  Colony  as  coin, 

but  ns  merchnndise,  and  from  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess 

it  imports  over  experts,  which   is  so  marked   a  feature  in  the 

i^idc  of  these  colonies.     The  following  table  shows  the  trade  of 


■u 
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tlie  Colony  for  eiglitoen  jears,  and  the  mcrease  in  the  amount  ( 
the  public   (lobt  during  each   year.     Making   allowance  for  tb 
imperfection  of  the  trade  returns,  it  is  evident  how  close  the  i 
nectiou  is  between  the  loan  expeuditare  and  the  excess,  or  oth« 
wise,  of  the  im  porta. 


luporta,  Exports,  and  Expenditure  from  Loans.             1 

Tew. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Exoca 
Oi  unpovts. 

of  OX|K)Vtlk 

Expndttal 

1869 

£ 
8,392,753 
7,757,381 
10,933,.'J0i 
9,507,843 
10.959,864 
11,64.'5,420 
13.735,1.13 
1.3.8(X).805 
14.8.12,778 
1.5,104,645 
14,.503,826 
14,178,003 
17,587,012 
21.J67,899 
21,522,841 
2.3,160,9115 
23,7.37,461 
20,973,548 
18,806,230 

£ 

9,933,442 
7,il9(l,0:« 
ll,2.-.9,909 
I0,47(;,6.^>4 
12,018,7.1.5 
12,.398.518 
13,797,.397 
13,061,412 
1.3,4.i7,!K)0 
13,134,405 
13,131.931 
1.5.6S2.802 
10,307,805 
17.077. .155 
20.202,273 
1S..577,290 
1«.75(M07 
15.5i>6.213 
18,496,917 

£ 

£ 

1,5;0.GS9 
232,757 
326,401 
908,811 

1.C58.S91 

7.W,09S 

62,264 

£ 
982.0001 

1870 
1871 
1872 
187.3 



i.^vioo 

$133,2<I0 

158.900 

69  185 

1874 

•32«,04§ 

1875 

1H76 

739.393 
1,394,878 
1,970.240 
1,371,895 

r,'279,207 
3.790,544 
l,260..5fi8 
t„'i83.026 
6,987,3.54 
5,417.3,35 
309,319 

o^^^l 

1877 

mHH 

1878 

81(S31m 

1879 
1880 
1881 

1 1506,739 

■» 
-1 

1882 
1883 

1884 





^^^^Sii 

1 885 

',  1 

1886 
1887 

'i.  136.47  y 

Reduction. 


Net  »nioani  oi        The  increase  in  tlie  public  debt  during  the  period  covered 
inratod  liKWsa  tlie  foregoing  table,  but  not  including  the  uncx]>ended  balance  i 
the  close  of  1887,  was  £29,917,101.     The  payments  on  accou 
of  interest  on  loans,  however,  amounted  to  about  £13,570,9" 
leaving  the  net  amount  of  British   money  imported  into   Ko' 
South  Wiilea  by   tlio  Goveninient  as  about  £16,346,127. 
excess  of  ini[ioits   during  the  same   period,  as  shown  above,  wi 
£22,114,709,  or  £5,708,582  more  than  the  net  amount  of 
proceeds  of  loans  which  reached  New  South  Wales.     This  diffd 
ence  is  spread  over  nineteen  years,  and  equals  only  about  £300,0' 
per  annum. 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


As  money  brought  here,  either  for  investment,  or  earned  by 
New  South  Wiiles  investnientH  outside  the  Colony,  showa  in  the 
imports,  and,  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  eamiugs  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  Colony,  and  the  expenditure  of  colonists  living 
abroad,  ap[)ear  in  the  exports,  it  would  seem  that  the  gaina  and 
losses  of  the  Colony  from  these  sources  jiractically  balance  one 
another.  If  such  be  the  cose,  it  is  evident  tlmt  a  stoppage  of  tlio 
How  of  loan  money  to  the  Colony  must  be  attended  by  an  excess 
I     of  exports,  as  was  experienced  during  some  of  the  years  of  the 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  the  estimated  value  of  the  Vuiiistion  of 
public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Colony  was  jE573, 730,000,  or  v;iti;  neaiih. 
about  X550  per  Iiead  of  population.  The  public  estate  is  valued 
at  £183,200,000,  or  about  £176  per  head,  while  the  personal  and 
private  wealth  of  the  Colony  amounts  to  £390,530,000,  or  £374 
per  head.  The  ]iublic  wealth  of  New  South  Wales  consists  of 
railways,  telegraphs,  public  works,  unsold  lands,  the  latter  mostly 
leased  to  pastoral ists,  and  yielding  revenue  in  the  shape  of  rent 
^^The  value  of  each  class  in  1887,  was — 

■ 

^^1        Railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  and  other  revenue  yiolJ- 

^1  ing  works 47,800,000 

^H  Public  works  and  buildings,  not  yielding  revenue,  or  only 

^1  inilirectly  16,200,000 

^H  Unsold  Crown  lands,  and  balances  due  on  lands  sold 

^K  couditionally 114,033,000 

L 

H    Tlu 


Total  value  of  public  property  or  estate    £178,033,000 

Municipal  Property — Roads,  buildings,  anrl  other  works 

constructed  by  Muuicipalities  5,167,000 

Total  public  wealth... £183,200,000 


Tlie  present  value  of  the  Government  railways  and  tramways  p  ,.    (_i 
of    (he   Colony   has   been    taken   at    the   mwlerate   estimate  of  "^  P"**"^ '"^'*^ 


::  M 
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£41,950,000,    the    sum    of    £33,556,000    liaving    already 
expended  on  tlioir  construction  at  the  close  of  1837.     The  baLkno 
of  the  amount  represents  tlio  value  of  Crown  lands  used  for  railway  ' 
[lurposes,  and  not  spncially  paid  for,  and  tho  increased  value  of 
I  ail  way  property  during  the  thirty -two  years  which  ela|jaed  siace 
the  lines  were  first  opened  for  traffic.     The  present  value  of  [lubli^H 
roads  and  bridges  formed  out  of  geuernl  revenue  has  been  takc^^ 
at  £7,800,000,  which  represent*  a  life  of  ten  years  only, — the 
annual  expenditure  on  roads  being  nearly  £750,000.      Harh 
works,    including   wharves   and    dredging    plant,    are    valuetl 
£1,670,000,   and   public  buildings  and  oLher   works  construct« 
out  of  revenue  represent  a  total  of  £2,850,000.     The  remainii 
sum  required  to  make  up  the  toUd  of  £64,000,000  given  aliov 
viz.,  £9,000,000  represents  the  present  value  of  telegraphs,  waK 
works,  bridges,  sewerage,  and  other  public  works,  the  oast  of 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  loana 


ttififtted  vulue 
!  public 
dtatc 


The  value  of  the  public  estate  appears  in  the  estimate  gi 
above  as  £114,033,000.  Of  this  sum  £12,178,000  represents 
amount  due  to  tho  Crown  by  conditional  purch:isers,  while 
remainder,  being  a  little  more  than  £101,850,000,  is  the  value  of 
the  unsold  estate.  Tho  total  area  unalienated  nt  the  coionjen 
ment  of  the  year  1S88  was  153,782,777  acres,  and  of  this  neJirl 
35,000,000  had  been  reserved  from  sale  during  former  yi 
Much  of  this  latter  area  comprises  some  nf  the  best  land  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  there  is  very  little  that  would  realize  I 
than  £1  per  aero,  while  a  large  portion  is  estimated  to  l»e  woi 
more  than  twice  that  sum.  Tho  value  set  down  for  the  unsold 
Crown  lands  is  therefore  by  no  means  extravflgnnt.  J 


I 

ue  of 
i>no^S 
PArl^l 
eai^^l 


Eftinmtcil  value 
of  niuiii<.'ii<al 
works. 


The  value  of  municipal  works  is  £5,167,000,  thus,  wiUt  the 
sums  already  given,  making  the  total  value  of  public  and  nioni^ 
cipnl  proix'rty  slightly  over  £183,000,000.      Against   this,  bo' 
ever,  must  be  set  the  public  debt  of  the  Colony,  amounting 
£40,9ttrt,349,  or  22-4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  thus  leaving  a  surplus 
of  £142,000,000  on  the  public  estate  alone. 


1 
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PRIVATE  WEALTH. 
Private    property  in  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  the  value  of 
£390,530,000,  comprised  as  follows  :— 

Land,    boiuea.     and    pnmuuient    improveiDenta   within 

Municipalitiea  £11G,3S3,674 

Land,    houses,     luid    pcnnaneiit    improvements    outside 
Municipalities,    including    improvcmentg    to    Crown 

Unds  187,100.000 

Stocki  and  crops 3l,73o,000 

Pei-sonftl  property,  including  houiebold  {umitura 18,750,000 

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade 6,500,0tK) 

Coin  and  bullion    8,854,976 

Merchandise  18,631,000 

Shipping  owned  in  the  Colony  2,353,350 

£390,530,000 

The  total  given  above  is  certainly  voiy  large,  hut  niny  be  roughly  jjj,^ 
vcrititnl  by  taking  the  amount  of  money  left  by  persons  dying  ''""' 
•luring  the  past  6ve  years.  Thus  tlie  total  sum  value  of  projiorty 
c-l:iimed  undfr  probate  and  letters  of  administration  during  this 
period  was  £22,447,(170.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  same 
period  was  69,786,  so  that  the  average  value  of  the  property  left 
by  each  person  dying  was  about  £322.  It  is  wi-ll  known  that 
property  for  probate  jiurposea  is  not  estimated  at  its  full  value, 
assuming  the  real  value  is  10  per  cent,  above  the  probate,  the  total 
wealth  of  the  Colony,  as  estimated  by  this  means,  would  lie 
£379,103,000,  which  approaches  very  close  to  the  sum  aliovp 
KivcD. 

Tlie  value  of  lands  and  buildings  assessed  for  municipal  purposes  Laniinand  imiM- 
£105,873,185,  the  annual  value  being  £6,528,521,  or  G'12  per  luuniciiui 
BuL  on  the  nominal  c-apital   value.     It  is  well  known,  however, 
bat  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lands  is  generally  greatly 

aderstatod  for   municipal  purposes,  and  the  annual  value  ])er 
But  of  all  property  is,  in  reality,  not  so  high  as  stated  above.     A 

ir  estimate  of  the  ratable  value  of  projierty  within  municipal 
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property  aiiil 
/uniilun'. 


Ucn-hAndbc. 


boundaries  has  been  made  and  substituted  in  the  above  table,  ia 
lieu  of  the  amount  returned  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  area  of  land  outside  municipalities,  which  is  in  prir&ti 
hnnds,  amounts  to  about  40,000,000  acres.     t>n  this  area, 
number    of    houses    was,    in    1887,   about    97,000,    valued 
£11,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  land  itself  was  jEI08,600,0( 
being  nt  the  nite  of  little  less  than   £2   Ids.   per   acre.     3Iuch 
indeed  of  this  land   ia  scarcely  worth,  in  the  open  market,  half^H 
the  sum  mimed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  ]x>rtion  is  wort]|^| 
considerably  more,  while  the  mineral  lands  alone  are  worth,  at  i^M 
moderate  computation,  .£l."i, 000,000.      The  permanent   improv»^| 
mciits  etl'ccted  in  the  purcfiasod   lands   of  the  Colony   and  on  tliA^I 
holdings  of  pastoral  tenants  have  been  valued  by  the  Inspector 
of  Stock  at  £50,000,000.     For  the  purpose  of  this  estimate.  tb^B 
value  has  been   taken  at  £42,500,000,  or  73  per  cent,  of  Mr,^| 
Bruce's  figures.     The  determiuation  of  an  exact  value  for  any  cCB 
the  items  which  comprise  the  estimntc  just  given  is,  of  course, 
impossible;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  sums  named  fairly  repre^^ 
sent  the  value  of  the  property  against  which  they  staniL  ^1 

Tlic  value  of  pci*sonal  property  and  furniture  was  assumed  ta^_ 
be  equal  to  onelialf  the  value  of  the  house  property.  The  esti^f 
ntate  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  low  when  it  is  borne  a^M 
mind  that  it  ia  usual  in  England  to  estimate  the  value  of  furniture^ 
alone  at  half  the  value  of  the  houses  furnished. 

5lLTchandi.se  represents  the  value  of  the  goo<ls  and  stocks  of  oll^ 
kinds,  whether  in  store  or  shops,  or  at  the  i^lacc  of  prodoction^| 
and  avoragos  in  value  half  the  imports  and  exports  taken  togetbei^| 

The  following  is  a  sumniary  of  the  total  value  as  well  as  of  the 
values  per  head  of  population  : — 

Tctal.  VmIuc  prr  bead. 
£  £ 

Pulilic  wealth 18,3,200,000  170 

Private  wesltli  390,530,000  374 

Total  wealth  573,720,000  650 


PROBATES. 


The  value  of  the  estates  of  persona  wliose  wills  wore  nroved  in  inoreaiiciB  vaii 

1-11  *         1       ■     •  1     "'  ci*^***  **'   g 

the  Colony,  or  for  whicli  letters  of  administration  were  grauted,  UijctaMii  per-| 
lias  iiicreascj  very  rapidly  ;  but,   uafortuaately,  the  records  are 
not  perfect  prior  to  the  year  1881. 

^—Value  of  Property  for  which  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration 


Yiut. 


No.  at 

Prutat«*l  ■ndi 

u  liuliiUtra- 

tions — will    I 

aiuuuLfld. 


31 
1SS2 


1SS4 


1SS5 


1S86 


^B8S7 


Amount 
worn  to. 


No.  of 

Idittcn  of         Ainouni 
A<]iii(iiUtrii-  .    Hwom  lo. 
lion. 


671 
810 


033 

061 

1,026 

061 


£ 

2,011, 303 

526 

3,686,551 

589 

3,528,602 

013 

3,642,709 

64i 

3,721,805 

630 

4,726,918 

700 

3,621,874 

665 

£ 
307,818 


581,528 

588,029 
G0o,54a 
601,512 
768,628 
6-1 1,420 


Tntill  So. 
ol  LdlaU'a. 


Total 

Aitiourit 
tiu'<frn  to. 


1,107 
1,390 
1.475 
1,581 
1,020 
1,732 
1,020 


£ 
2,310,123 


4,103,082 
4,116,631 
4,243,252 
4,323,347 
5,495,546 
4,263,300 


Two  things  are  plainly  noticeable  from  this  table,  eapecially  if  j?|?SV*'»''' 
it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  sub.sequont  one,  viz., — that  the 
proportionate  number  of  persons  leaving  property  shows  a  genoml 
tendency  to  incrca.se  faster  than  the  population,  whilst  the  average 
value  of  estates  is  also  increasing.  As  regards  the  latter,  the 
figures  are  somewhat  irregular  owing  to  the  occurrence  at  irregular 
intervals  of  the  deaths  of  very  wealthy  men,  which  amongst  so 
comparatively  few  deaths,  considerably  affect  the  average.  Such 
■was  the  caso  during  1886,  when  one  will  alone  was  sworn  at 
J93-,000. 
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Value  of  Property  left  by  Persons  Deceased. 


lex  of  wcftlth. 


I 

Kinabar  a(  Will* 

Vnmattxnt 
Pomaw  who  Isft 

Tow. 

Itrovot  or 
ulminMntioiu 

Kuoiberot 

o(  KrtXM  Irfl  by 

(nuitad. 

pnpt*V- 

preptfW. 

1888 

42fl 

7,361 

508 

.      I,4«7 

1867 

.■»S7 

8.631 

4-48 

1,782 

1S08 

4.17 

7,225 

CKV) 

1.412 

1869 

402 

6.601 

090 

l.il3 

ISTO 

428 

6.558 

6-53 

1.451 

1871 

475 

6,407 

7-41 

1.S3 

1872 

5-22 

7,468 

6-90 

l.SSO 

1873 

637 

7,611 

837 

1.3V8       , 

1874 

085 

8,B52 

7*2 

1.776      J 

1875 

908 

10.771 

8 '43 

1 

1H76 

926 

11,193 

8-27 

J 

1877 

1,001 

9.869 

1014 

1 

1H78 

1.087 

10.763 

1010 

J 

1879 

1.0.'>1 

10,200 

10-30 

*  ^^H 

isso 

1.173 

11.231 

10-44 

*  ^^H 

ISSl 

1. 107 

11.536 

10-38 

1.93^^1 

18S2 

1,399 

12,810 

10-92 

2.979      1 

18811 

1.475 

12,249 

12-04 

2.791       " 

1884 

1,581 

12,220 

1294 

2,«»7 

1886 

1.(520 

15,2S2 

10  60 

2,669 

1886 

l,73i 

14.587 

11-87 

3.173 

1887 

1,026 

13,443 

12-00 

2.683 

'  C&nnot  be  mocuntelj  ^ren.    PrabaU  Jutiea  oot  in  force. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  amount  of  property  sworn  to  for 
the  puri)Ose  of  obtaining  letters  of  administration  or  probate  is  not 
an  index  to  the  tot-al  wealth  of  the  comnnmity,  except  in  thosi.' 
years  when  stamp  duties  were  levied.  On  the  20lb  June,  l&6-\ 
these  duties  were  imposed,  and  remained  in  force  nntil  tbo  end  of 
1874  ;  they  remained  in  abeyance  until  June  25Lh,  1880,  when 
they  were  again  imposed.  Sufficient  time  haa,  however,  elapoetl 
between  the  date  first  meutiono^l  and  the  close  of  18S7  to  enaUo 
a  comparative  view  to  be  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  Colony. 
During  the  live  years,  1868  to  1872,  there  died  3i,34U  porsoiu^ 
and  the  property  left  l)y  them  amounted  to  X3,213,S51,  su  tliat 
the  average  per  head  was  only  £91,  and  the  total  private  wealth 
averaged  £lf!,G  11,000.  For  the  period  1883  to  1887  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  was  69,786,  and  the  property  left  by  thos* 


INCREASE  OF  WEALTU. 


who  died  was  valued  at  £22,447,076,  giving  an  average  of  X'322 
per  head,  and  making  the  total  wealtli  for  the  wliole  population 
£276,193,000  for  the  five  years  named.  The  increase  of  wealth,  Estraoraimur^ 
OS  shown  by  the  returns  quoted,  amouuteil  to  £227,552,000  during  wcaJth. 
the  Bfteen  years  which  elapsed  from  1868-72  to  1883-87,  a  rate 
equivalent  to  12 '12  per  cent,  per  annum,  white  the  population 
advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  3-68  per  cent.  Such  progress  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  ia  beyond  aU  j>recedoat,  and  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  raise  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  figures 
upon  which  the  deduction  is  built.  The  ligures,  liowever,  relating 
to  the  value  of  property  left  by  persons  who  died  may  be  taken 
as  correct,  and  the  somewhat  similur  progress  experienced  in 
Victoria  would  warrant  the  contention  that  the  conclusion  as  to 
the  rato  at  which  wealth  has  accumulated  is  also  correct ;  never- 
theless the  figures  are  given  with  diBSdence  und  should  be  used 
with  caution.  For  i>urposes  of  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  sv-wsou^ 
colony,  the  period  from   1872  to  1886  has  been  selected  for  lx)th  viHorU  com- 


colonies.  In  regard  to  Now  South  Wales,  the  defect  which  has 
already  been  adverted  to  mars  the  full  value  of  the  talile  ;  from 
1S75  to  1880  probate  duties  were  not  in  force,  and  it  is  surmised 
that  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  years  belonging  to  this  period  the 
personal  estates  only  of  persons  who  died  were  valued  for  purposes 
of  probate.  Uowever,  this  may  bo;  the  table  will  illustrate  what 
is  intended,  viz.,  the  vast  growth  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed. 


pkf«d. 


New  South  Wkln. 

Victoria. 

yoMn. 

Arannra 
Aiumuit 
Wt  by 
ciu'h 
peraoii 
ayitiif. 

Arcrafro 

Numlicr  of 

penoiM 

Uviutc. 

Total  Wealth 

ol 
ropiLlation. 

ATsngc   I 
Amount  '    Avcra^ 
left  liy     NimUtcr  of 
each          iHirHiIiH 

Total  Wealth 

of 
Population. 

1872-7C 
1877-81 
1882-86 

£ 

1.34 
184 
323 

.i74,4C.5 
709,127 
906,483 

£ 

77.0011,000 
i.30,oo;i,ooo 
aus.ooo.ooo 

£ 

18.1 
22.^ 
303 

776,052 
836,677 
936,157 

£ 

144.000,000 
187,<XMI.0OO 
286,000,000 
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l}fCOME. 

The  income  of  persons  living  or  holding  property  in  New  Sout 

Wales  is  estimated  to  be  £54,275,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  £52  in 

head.     The  income  is  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

£ 

Paitoral,  agricoUnral,  and  mining  (including  wagei). 17.WO.000 

Manufacturing  (including  wages)  _  5,776.000  ' 

Trade  and  Ahipjiing  (including  wages)  3,iei>,(*0a 

Other  roecbanical  and  labouring  pnrauiti  (including  railway 

workmen,  profits  of  employers,  Ac.) 8,409,000 

Income  from  ti'a<le  and  capital  not  directly  employed  in 

foregoing  pursuits 4.'27S.00ft  { 

Civil  service  and  tiovomment 1,-*05.000 

Professional  incomes 2,7(10,1)00 

Personal  attendance,  food  distribution,  and  other  pursuits  ^B 

not  enumerated  above  (not  includiugearnings  of  females)  '2,013,000  ^H 

Females  earning  wages 2,711,000  ^^k 

House  rent  and  rent  of  land  not  employed  in  agriculture,  ^| 

pastoral,  or  mining  pursaits    5,9<X),000 

£54,275,000  ^ 
The  earnings  derived  from  what  are  usually  termed  productii^^ 
pursuits — agriculture,  mining,  grazing,  and  manufactures — amount 
to  £23,026,000,  or  43 •5  per  cent   of  the  total  earnings  of 
community.     The  income  of  the  wage-earnei-s,  excluding  fematf 
and  those  not  actually  engaged  in  manual  lalx>ur,  amounts 
£22,947,000,  distributed  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Income  of  Wage-earners.  £, 

Pastoral  and  fanning    S,03l,0(iO 

Mining 2,208.iXlO 

Manufacturing   4,232.000 

Transportation,  Railway  employees,  Ac 1,215,<KX) 

I'efsoiial  attemliuicc  and  food  distribution  I,6S0,000 

Mccliaiik'*  Olid  labourers 6,650,000 

Maritime  pursuits,  &c 003,000 

Others 33«,000 

£22,047,000 
The  number  of  male  workers  in  the  Colony  is  337,0(X)  and  tlij^^ 
female  G8,380,  so  that  the  average  income  of  all  ranks — exc1udin^| 
non-workers — is  £153   for  each   male  and  £39  for  each  female 
worker.     In  the  absence  of  an  income-tax,  the  figures  as  regards 
income  must  bo  taken  as  approximative ;  but  there  is  every  reosoa 


PRIVATE  IXC0:MES. 


to  believe  they  approacli  very  near  the  truth.  Compared  with 
the  older  countries  the  income  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  to 
lie  enjoyed  by  persons  living  in  New  South  Wales  will  appear 
very  considerable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  high  rate  of  wages 
and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Colony  would  Iea<l  one  to  expect. 
Tlie  following  table,  extracted  from  Mulhalla  Dictionary  of  Sta- 
tistics, gives  the  rate  for  tlic  princi]>al  countries  of  Europe  and  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  : — 

Income  per  Head  of  Population  in  Various  Countries. 


Oauotry. 


Total  Inoome, 


Incoma  per  head. 


Jniteil  Kingdom 

'uglaml    

otUnd   

eUnd 

*?Vai>ce    

Germany    

Ruwia  

Austria 

Italy 

Spam  

I'ortug*! 

Ik-lgium  

Hollaud 

Denmark  

Sweden  and  Norway 

KH-itzcrland 

(ireeoa   , 

United  Statet 

Canada 

Xr     Soatb  Wales  .. 


Million  £ 
1,247 
1.048 
121 

78 
965 
850 
848 
602 
»45 
218 

01 
120 
104 

47 
104 

44 

23 

1,420 
118 

54 


£ 
35-0 
41-0 
320 
16-0 
23-7 
18-7 

9-9 
lfi-3 
12-0 
13-8 
13'« 
22*1 
2B0 
23-2 
16-2 
16-0 
11-8 

27-2 
26-9 

52-0 


CUKKKNcy. 
Gold  coins  are  the  only  ones  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though 
silver  and  bronze  of  Englisli  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  weight  Woi-iii  on 
of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint  on  the 
Uth  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  18S7,  was  15,003,592  oz.,  valued 
at  £59,05.3,449;  of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 
f.099,404  02.,  of  the  value  of  X2",091,984,  the  amount  from  each 
u  ony  being — 


CrRRENCY. 


I  Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  18C8,  and  silver  nroniu:.vii»ii»i 

coin  inucd  by  i 
iia  in  1879.     The  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  Mint. 

»r  1887   being  ;— Bronze,  £29,370;   silver,    ^£327,515.      The 

aount  of  each  particular  currency  issued  in  each  year  is  shown  in 

following  talile:  — 


Sydney  Hint — Silver  and  Bronze  coin  issued. 


1 

Silver  Coin  liwiml. 

Bronze  Oolu  lorocd. 

■       Yur. 

«»»•        Florin.. 

CfOWui, 

SbDUiies. 

8U- 
pencei. 

Three- 
penva. 

Totel. 

""«•     pence 

Total. 

1868  to  1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

£ 

17,060 
11.300 

14,800 
12,100 

11,200 

15,0<W 

11.100 

2,600 

2,.175 

£ 

l'5,'972 

6,428 

10,600 

11,300 

9,300 

11.800 

7,200 

200 

700 

£ 

I'diflioo 
11,900 
12,000 
13.800 
13.000 
11,300 
12,4.'-.0 
5.500 
1,850 

£ 

3,'68i 
2,210 

3.<;oo 

1.300 
2,400 
4,300 
6.55'.l 
\,4&i 
500 

£ 

4!647 
3.153 
2,700 
4.0(MI 
.S.700 
3,1S00 
7,600 
7,650 
690 

£ 

ssiaioo 
35,000 

43,500 
42,. wo 
39,000 
46.20<.) 
43,!K)0 
17,400 
6,115 

£ 

12,620 

815 

5<!5 

660 

680 

450 

300 

1,475 

1,015 

1. 510 

2.040 

870 

680 

£ 
2,505 
2:«) 
205 
175 
230 
95 
410 
475 
360 
255 
445 
225 
120 

£ 

15,1.S5 

1,045 

770 

735 

910 

545 

710 

1,950 

1,375 

1,763 

2,485 

1,095 

SOO 

Tot»l.  .  £ 

97,276' 

73,500t    93,800 

25,000 

.S7,940 

327,515 

23,580 

5,790    29,370 

■  tnrladM  £23i  In  Crowna. 


t  Incluilc*  iSM  ilouhio  florini. 


The  amount  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  from  si|v„  coin  wiih- 
1873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  coin,  until  1887,  was  of  "*""■ 
the  nominal  value  of  £108,073.  The  actual  weight  after  smelting 
was  343,509  oz.,  and  the  corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage 
rould  be  395,175  oz.  The  loss  while  the  coins  were  in  circula- 
jon  was  therefore  51,606  oz.,  the  average  loss  being  13  06  per 
.  cent. 

Both  the  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks,  and  in  circulation.  Coin  hold 

*'  bj  ImiikM. 

Wits  larger  during  1887  than  in  any  previous  year,  though,  as 
•»»rcd  with  the  population,  the  totwl  has  not  varied  greatly  for 
;ar.i,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  followijig  table. 


ss« 


PINAXCB  AND  PUBLIC  WEAXTH. 


Stoc'li  of  ipjM 
Kitd  vilvur  uii- 


Ooiii  in  Circalation  and  in  Banks,  with  Average  per  Head 
Fopulation  at  close  of  year. 


i 


Coin  In 
Private  HamU. 

Total  In  Banb 

Ytu. 

Colli  In  Bonka. 

AvomgA. 

Arengc 

and  ill 
Private  UanU. 

A««iace. 

£ 

£ 

s.    d. 

£ 

£     8. 

d. 

£ 

£    B.  d. 

1870 

1,352.842 

2 

15    2 

1.960,344 

4    0 

0 

3,313,186 

6  15    2 

1871 

2,4I»,I44 

4 

15    0 

2,O04,O;«i 

3  18 

10 

4,417,1'<0     S  13  10 

1S72 

2. 093.154 

5 

2    4 

2,075,540 

3  18 

7 

4,7()8,700     9    0  11 

1873 

1.970.075 

3 

12    5 

2,191.794 

4    0 

6 

4,ir,i.S(;o    7  12  11 

1874 

2.28:{.353 

4 

1     0 

2,279.316 

4    0 

10 

4,.'l(i2,6(.-9     8    1  W 

1873 

2.525,698 

4 

6    5 

2,179,326 

3  14 

7 

4,70.\024     8    d| 

1870 

2.732,104 

4 

10    6 

2.I9I,5M5 

3  12 

7 

4.924,(^9     8    IM 

1877 

2,4.35,121) 

3 

17    5 

2,394,750 

3  16 

2 

4..S29,870 

7  IST 

1878 

2,227,115 

3 

1   10 

2,%66,S3I 

3  12 

0 

4.593,946 

G  13  Id 

1879 

3,102„-U5 

4 

0  10 

2,417,377 

3  10 

0 

5,519.722 

7  19  10 

1880 

3.»a7,588 

5 

0    3 

2,605,370 

3  11 

9 

6,212,938 

8  12  0 

1881 

2.885.890 

3 

16    0 

3,104,,TO7 

4     1 

7 

5,990.287 

7  17  T 

1882 

2.672,799 

3 

7    2 

3.128.415 

3  18 

9 

5,801,214 

7    6  11 

1883 

2,861,980 

3 

12    7 

2.989,1.37 

3  11 

7 

5.851.117 

7    4  i 

1884 

3,863,873 

4 

7  10 

2,988,744 

3    7 

9 

6,852,617 

7  IS  7 

1885 

4,069,840 

4 

7    5 

3,250,082 

3    0 

9 

7.319,922 

7  17  : 

1886 

4.439,742 

4 

8    7 

3,361,904 

3    7 

1 

7,801,040 

7  1&^ 

1887 

5,108,996 

4 

IS    0 

3,745,980 

3  11 

10 

8,854,076 

'1 

Thoiigli  the  stock  of   gold  and  silver,  as  compared   ■witli  uT 
population,  showed  an  increase  during  1887,  there  is  evidently  » 
tendency  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  coin  required  for  the  businea 
of  the  country.     As  compared  with  England,  the  amount  of  eoin 
in  use  per  head  seems  very  considerable,  being  nearly  twioej 
great  here  as  in  that  country,  though  the  methods  of  trans 
business  are  not  essentially  different.     The  spread  of  the  bank 
system  is  generally  attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  amount 
coin  i"equired  for  tlie  ordinary  transactions  of  business,  and 
existence  of  a  larger  supply  of  ooiti  per  head  would,  as  a 
argue  the  lack  of  banking  facilities.     In  New  South  Wales 
banking  system    is  very   widely   developed,    and    the    difTereq 
alluded  to  arises  from  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  | 
mass  of  the  people  in  tliis  and  the  other  colonies  than  is  the 
in  England  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country. 


OPERATIONS  OF  BAXKS. 


BA^KIlfO. 

Tlie  nomimil  capital  of  banks  trading  in  New  Soutli  Wales  is  c«pitai  ami 
.£13,150,320,  but  much  of  tliia  capital  is  not  exclusively  used  iu  '  — 

the  Colony.  It  Ima  been  fonml  inipossilile  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  capital  required  for  the  business  of  the 
^Colony  ;  the  figures  relating  to  capital  iu  tlie  ensuing  tables,  there- 
ore,  refer  to  tlie  nominal  capital  paid  uji.  Tlie  income  derived 
by  the  banks  during  1886,  amounted  to  j£l, 581,021,  or  at  an 
average  rate  of  nearly  \'2  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  rates  varying 
from  6  to  2.^  per  cent.  The  capital  and  profits  of  banks  oiieniting 
in  this  Colony  during  1887,  will  be  found  below  :  — 


W          BAfikM  operating  In  New 
■                   South  WiJvs. 

Osnito) 
pola  ujL 

Roto  per 
Annum 
of  Uut 

Dhldcnd. 

Amount  of 

Divlilciid  for 

the  >ear. 

Amount  of 
Kest'n-od 
I'rudb. 

Kw  Soatb  Walos 

jPbinmercinI    

Australasia 

Union  of  Austnilia    

£ 

1,250,000 
600,000 

1,800,000 

I,SO0,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 

720,000 

1,000,000 

279,120 

300,000 

400,000 

032,300 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

548,900 

800,000 

^  cent. 

174 
25 

1.1J 

12 

121 

7 

10 
14 
124 

9 
0 

15 

121* 

15 

e 

6 

£ 

215,3.'J5 
1.10,000 
228,000 
195,000 
62,500 
70,000 

72,000 
100,000 
30,000 
27,000 
34,000 
07.846 
02..300 
150,000 
48,000 
32,S20 

£ 

900,000 
745,358 
920,903 
1,084,823 
297,.304 

LoDilon  Chartered  of  Australia 

English,  Scottish,  and  Austra- 
lian (*hart«rv<l    

204,310 

220,000 
695.608 
157  2''7 

Commercial  of  Australia  

City 

Mercantile  of  Sydney 

110,123 

71,907 
325  740 

Federal  of  Anstralia 

New  Zealand 

500,100 
080,898 
116,002 
125,280 

National  of  Australasia 

New  Oriental 

South  Australia. 

TotaU   

13,150,320 



1,581,021 

7,067,806 

'  For  the  hsUym  onljr.    No  dividend  hu  boon dooluvd  for  tho  lecoud  balt-yeir. 


FINAXCE  AXD  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


Banks  trading  in  the  Colony  ore  allowed  a  noto  circulation 
equal  to  thr  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  the  coin 
bullion  iu  stoi-e.     In  the  years  covei-ed  by  the  tabU«  given  bel 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  banks  hare  in  nu  inBtttnce  availed  tlig 
selves,  to  the  full  extent,  of  their  privilege  in  this  regard, 
magnitude  of  the  operalionR  of  the  banks  may  best  be  gathered  J 
the  following  table,  especially  from  the  column  sliowing  the  v« 
of  notes  and  bids  discounted,  and  debta  due  : — 

Average  Assets  of  Banks  trading  in  New  South   Wales. 


■  Tekr. 


Coin. 


Bullion. 


Note*  and 
Billt  of 
other 
BwiluL 


BalAnoH  tlufl 

from  other 

Bonki. 


Note*  wid  BUli 
dUcoanted 

and  all  other 

debts  due 
to  the  banks. 


Lauded 
Properly. 


1871 

£ 
1,867.278 

£ 
184,663 

£ 
34,364 

£ 
1,299.636 

1872 

2,859,325 

126,201 

35,875 

1.772,132 

1873 

1.972,092 

76.483 

.•M.OCO 

2.767,554 

1874 

2,32i200 

192,254 

42,247 

3.331,488 

1875 

2,470, 45B 

112,319 

51.401 

3,581,149 

1876 

2,828,503 

87,063 

63.247 

3.854,768 

1877 

2,536,053 

84,415 

62,324 

3,158.520 

1878 

2,262,620 

86,194 

64,532 

3.232.519 

1879 

2,488,175 

83,824 

50.614 

3,527,303 

1880 

3,373,618 

73.651 

55,433 

3,712.664 

1881 

3,594,914 

80,068 

73,285 

3,110,110 

1882 

3,022,159 

74,308 

96,462 

3.251,905 

1883 

2.798,530 

80,018 

113,077 

2.944.965 

1884 

3,659,859 

61,223 

117,983 

3,225,096 

18R6 

4,171,043 

62,066 

131,448 

1.936,042 

1888 

3,058,238 

66.243 

125,073 

2,020.»4G 

1S87 

4,870,315 

65.187 

116,233 

2.680,343 

£ 
7.593.538 

7.993.223 

9,116,831 

10,074,712 

11,770,185 

12,801.716 

15.354.507 

10,762,111 

17,008,052 

16,661,815 

19.038,386 

23,517,046 

25,894,669 

27.479.142 

30,556.628 

.^2.527,431 

33,352,179 


1,184,463      4S,S88.7)» 


-^ 


ASSETS  AXD  i:iABlLITIES  OF  BANKS. 
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During  the  sixteen  years  covered  by  tbe  above   table,  the  jtopii-  R»|iM 

of  oMeta  of 

lation  of  the  Colony  lias  doubled.  In  the  same  period  the  amount  hniiiui- 
of  notes  and  bills  discounted,  and  other  debts  due  to  the  banks 
have  increased  four  and  a  half  times,  while  the  total  assets  have 
increased  nearly  fourfold,  This  cert-iiinly  denotes  a  very  wide 
extension  of  the  banking  system,  and  a  correspondingly  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  wealth  accumulating  during  the  in- 
terval. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  is  shown  in  the  fol-  Extent rft, 

1        .  1  1  mi  ■        1      •  #  -  1  .11     tioiis  dlicloied 

lowing  table.  The  circulation  of  notes  increased  very  rapidly  by  u.>buitiei. 
during  the  earlier  years;  but  since  1881  the  amount  of  paper  iu 
circulation  has  practically  remained  the  same.  The  magnitude  of 
the  banking  oj)erations  of  the  country  may  be  gathered  from  this 
table  efjually  with  the  preceding  one  ;  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
amounts  of  deposits,  especiiiUy  those  bearing  interest,  is  perhaps 
its  most  remarkable  feature. 

Average  Liabilities  of  Banks  trading  iu  New  South  Wales. 


NotM 

in 

CircuUtlon. 


Bill!  In 
CSnni- 

ktlou. 


BaluioM  duo  Dopoaifai  not 
to  othor  fieatintf 

BMiki.  Iiittreft 


Dopoilti 
bearing 
Intoiwt 


Tottl  Deponit*. 


Total 
Llnbilitfai. 


£ 

780,544 
l,00,'5,fi39 

920,020 
1 ,080.0S8 
1,093,8(12 
1,129,27!) 
1.U57.519 
1,123,123 
1, 173,  CCS 
1,3{K)..376 
1,ISI4,19I 
1,077.HG 
l,644,4(i(l 
1,714,  OS.') 
1.621.090 
1,520,000 


£ 
42,816 
42,916 
34,289 
32,067 
.34,811 
.33,712 
37.018 
.38,621 
41.7a3 
4,'i,229 
52.687 
57.487 
64,r)9S 
60,443 
65,  .300 
60.827 
64,146 


£ 
ri,896 
191,325 
191.794 
243,535 
251.727 
205,976 
252,172 
2-28.804 
152,422 
222,686 
,rJ3,848 
639,192 
62,'>,121 
583,020 
86S,,'>43 
1,306,202 
1.208,727 


5,U6,.5,36 
5.061,231 
4.933.643 
4.S98.721 
5.083,870 
7.719,236 
8,310,054 
7.158,975 
7.4.53.914 
8.819,979 
8,.365,2.'>5 
8.870,0.37 


9.563,608  I 
10,934,264 
11,678,813  1 
l2,3.-.2,4.54 
12.209,7H1 
11.869,979 
13,772,826 
16,302,407 
17,7.38,445 
H..387.705 
18.974,984 
20,162,403 


£ 
6,062,856 
8.6.53.481 
11, .369, 1 34 
9.760,661 
13.1.32,772 
14.710.144 
16,045.495 
10,612,486 
17,251,178 
17,893,651 
19,.5S9.215 
22.0S2.8S0 
23,461, .382 
25,192.;i59 
27,207,684 
27,330,239 
29,0.32,530 


£ 
7,571,912 
9,672,260 
12.600,1)00 
10,950,813 
14,4»9..398 
16.043.694 
17.464,564 
18.047,430 
18,568,426 
19,3.35,229 
21,426,126 
24,393,750 
25,828,248 
27,480.291 
29.845.622 
30..378,.3.58 
31,831,490 


FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


Eur|>>>u  <>':>»:(<'      Tlic  Burplus  of  assets  over  liubilities,  as  disclosed  by  tlie  fon 
going  tables,  will  beat  be  seen  from  the  following  siiuiinanr, 
increase  during  the  sixteen  years  embraced  therein  being  fn 
£3,708,614  to  £10,437,220. 


Bank  rcturiu 
no  ntiin^  ol 
•tafilllt}'. 


Surplus  of  Assets  of  Banks  over  Liiibililiea 


Yimr. 

Aneta. 

UftbiUUM. 

SorjiliuAaw. 

1871 

£ 

11,280,526 

£ 
7,571,012 

^       1 

3.708,614      1 

1872 

13,0fl4,l87 

9.fi72.200 

3,421,9-22      1 

1873 

14,203,574 

12.000,906 

1.602.608       ' 

1874 

16,270,956 

10.950.813 

5,3-20.143 

1875 

18,318,311 

14.490.398 

3,818,913 

1870 

10,082,588 

1G,04.'»,G94 

3,938,S94 

1877 

21.031,094 

17,404,564 

4,167.130 

1878 

2-2,853,302 

18,047,430 

4,805,932 

1879 

23,734,837 

18,568,420 

5,I0O,4U 

ISSO 

24,398,813 

19.335.229 

5,063.584 

1881 

2(5,481,987 

21,426.120 

5,053,861 

1882 

30,024,731 

24.393.750 

G,230,9S1 

1883 

32,5S(i,0O5 

25,828,248 

6,75l,7i57 

1SS4 

35.201,346 

27.480.291 

7,781,055 

1885 

37,815,576 

29.845.022 

7,969,954 

188G 

39,805,303 

30.378.358 

9,426,950 

1887 

42.208,702 

.31.831,499 

10,437.221 

The  returns  for  any  individnal  colony  do  not  indicate  the 
stability  or  otherwise  of  the  banks,  as  most  institutions  have 
branches  in  the  adjoining  colonies  and  in  London.  A  bank  may 
show,  as  did  the  late  Oriental  Banking  Company,  a  large  surplus  of 
assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales  and  yet  be  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency.  In  order,  therefore,  to  show  the  resources  of  the 
various  comi)anies  having  bronches  in  this  Colony,  the  followin 
table  has  been  compiled  from  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  J. 
Walker.  The  statement  refers  to  the  position  of  the  banks  on 
30th  November,  188". 
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Urssamiw  In  tbo  ncxt  table  is  given  tlte  amount  of  (toposiU  daring  each 

B^Miiw  swic-  year,  from  1871  to  lSt$7,  in  tlie  Cbarteret]  banks  and  the  Oovern- 
meut  Srtvings  and  Post  Office  banks.  The  incmue  has  be«n 
singularly  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared  with 
the  increase  in  population.  The  whole  of  the  deposit  banks  of  tl 
Colony  arc  not  included  in  this  table.  A  very  considerable  » 
is  received  by  building  and  other  societies  wliich  offer  a  largi 
interest  than  either  the  ordinary  banks  or  the  Goretnunent  ini 
tutions.  Port  of  this  money  appears  in  the  deposits  shown 
the  subsequent  table,  but  the  larger  portion  dof«  not  so  ap] 
How  much  money  is  entrusted  to  building  and  investment  societi< 
is  not  accurately  known,  though  it  is  probably  not  less  Uian 
two  millions  sterling.  The  deposits  increased  during  sixteen  years 
from  £7,989,801  to  £32,929,756,  or  in  all  £24,939,955,  the  rai 
(ler  head  advancing  from  £15  8b.  7d.  to £31  lis.  6d.  The  amoui 
of  money  on  deposit  in  banks  of  the  Colony  during  l;ist  quarter 
each  year,  1871-87,  witli  rate  per  head,  was  as  follows  : — 

Money  ou  Deposit  in  Banks  in  New  South  Wales. 


31 


Yew. 

Baabk 

SavinK*  Banks. 

Postonoe 
Bulk*. 

TuUL 

Amonotptt 
houlol 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    B.    d. 

1871 

7.043,886 

031,688 

14,227 

7.0S9.801 

13    8    7 

1872 

9,273.087 

1.028,738 

80,688 

10.382,513 

19    7  II 

1873 

10,27!»,324 

1,164,561 

206,070 

11,649.955 

21     0    8 

1874 

11,884,058 

1,275,902 

30.-»,ll3 

13.463,973 

23    8    4 

1875 

l.'l,0.W.M»2 

1,295,797 

354,075 

15,300,764 

25  14  11 

1876 

u.s.w.ws 

1,303,813 

400,120 

16,r.«33,438 

2fi  19    4  J 

1877 

16,32i>,043 

1,365,258 

467,463 

18,147,754 

28     3  10  \ 

1878 

16,722,4.')3 

1,333.017 

480,025 

18..535.495 

28  U     8 

1870 

I7,S<G2,S40 

1,410.005 

S\],3r,7 

19.784,102 

23     1     8 

1880 

)7,88:i,024 

I,489,3n0 

586,496 

19.0.'>8,S80 

26  18    0 

1881 

20,.ms,017 

1.427.202 

971.501 

22.70«.720 

29    3    2 

1882 

22..'i44,.i4!» 

I.'',')0.641 

1,1.58,454 

26.569,644 

31   10    « 

I8S.3 

23,739.  1:M 

1,822,319 

1,183,519 

26,744,972 

31     3    7 

18S4 

2G,2.W.420 

1.887,349 

1,290.931 

29,428,700 

32  11     1 

1S85 

2(),7*»!l,3H(; 

2,01fi,fi5fi 

1.471.894 

.30,197.936 

31   10    6 

1S88 

2H,128,'iJ3 

2,081,498 

1,423,305 

31.9.33.a)6 

31  17    6 

1887 

29,253,803 

2,174,439 

1.501,464 

32.929.756 

31  11    6 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 
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Tlie  year  1887  was  a  very  trying  one  in  the  Colony,  which  Effect  o» 

depranion 

su6fered  not  a  little  from  the  depression  which  seems  to  have  very  on  iio|>c«ita. 
{jfnerally  prevailed.     Tlie  effect  of  this  is  visible  in  the  deposits 
in  the  jieople's  savings  banks,     llie  number  of  dejiositors  at  the 
close  of  tlie  last  two  yeai-s  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  was  : — 


y 


IFcopls'*  8*>iiig>  Banki. 

I9S0. 

U87. 

Dojiosjtora. 

Amount 

Depoflton. 

Amount. 

Sariugs  banks    

Post  OfEce  boiika  ... 

52,378 
60,500 

£ 

2,081.498 
1,422,.305 

54,873 
04.002 

£ 
2,174,430 
■  1.501.454 

■             Total    

1 1 1 ,044 

3.504.803 

118,875 

3.675,893 

k 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  both  in  the 
number  of  accounts  and  in  the  amount  of  deposits.  As  regards 
tlie  latter,  the  increase  is  more  apparent  thnn  real,  as  in  it  is 
included  the  interest  earned  by  the  money  remaining  from  1886, 
or  deposited  during  1887. 


DlMMlttOni 


aim  dc] 
iiw: 


J  dcDiMiti 
rouuii;. 


Interest  is  allowed  in  the  Government  Savings  Bank  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  for  any  period  of  a  year.  For  sums  which  remained 
deposited  during  the  whole  year,  the  interest  given  during  1887 
was  5  per  cent.  In  the  Post  Office  banks  the  rate  allowed  is 
4  per  cent,  per  annum. 


The  prevailing  depression  elsewhere  alluded  to  found  expression  Effect  o( 
in  the  anuaually  large  number  of  insolvencies  which  occurred 
during  1887,  a-s  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  nominal 
deficiency  shown  by  insolvents'  schedules  was  not  greater  than 
in  some  previous  years ;  but  the  estimate  of  liabilities  and 
assets,  particularly  the  latter,  are  to  bo  accepted  with  caution, 
addition  to  the  estates  of  which  the  I 


Interest  kUowtd 
In  Savlnfti 
llonlu. 


dcpranrion  on 
insolvency. 


vency 


took 
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Vrivate  cognisance  of,  there  were  private  assignrac'nts  during  the  year  U> 

FiiinotiU. 

the  amount  of  £900,000  estimated  liabilities. 


Number  of  Insolvencies  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Amount  of 
Liabilities,  Assets,  <kc. 


Tear. 

Number  of  IniolvenU. 

Amount 
orUubiliticsu 

*hown  in 

the  Intolventa' 

MhudulcB. 

Anoont 
of  AnctA,  at 

(hnwii 
lu  the  iiiaol- 

\'eiila' 
■ebcdule*. 

Anniiat  of 
thovn  in  Uw 

Volun- 
tary. 

Com  pill- 
ory. 

ToUL- 

tMolttob' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

401 

41 

502 

492,847 

160,603 

303.243 

1877 

5a+ 

54 

683 

508,352 

210,821 

297,531 

1878 

652 

64 

716 

064,736 

350,176 

314.560 

1S79 

7C7 

96 

863 

781,334 

306,103 

475.231 

ISSO 

784 

50 

834 

479,864 

292,233 

187,631 

I  SSI 

GC4 

60 

724 

379,2«) 

218,212 

161.078 

1S82 

686 

48 

734 

307,084 

167,870 

139,208 

1883 

720 

65 

785 

444,594 

245,836 

189,758 

1884 

856 

C2 

018 

836,165 

580,194 

255.970 

18SS 

840 

80 

929 

773,212 

589,359 

]83,So3 

1SS6 

l.llG 

105 

1,221 

980,262 

723,127 

256,135 

1887 

1,249 

102 

1,351 

1,081,726 

788,941 

292,785 

Alonvy  sccurctl 
by  lien  on  woo). 


The  amount  of  nioney  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  wool  clip! 
and  the  live  stock  of  the  Colony  is  always  very  large.     Such  ad-; 
vonces  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  scarcity  of  money  on  the  part  ( 
the  borrowers,  as  the  system  of  liens  and  mortgages  is  part  of  thol 
oi-dinnry  method  of  caiTying  on  the  t«ule  of  the  country.   Advance 
■were,  however,  made  more  largely  during  the  years  of  depressionJ 
which  extended  over  the  period  from  1878  to  1882,  ajs  will  be  seen 
1>elow. 


LIENS  AND  MORTGAGES. 
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Preferable  Liens  on  Wool  and  Stortgages  on  Live  Stock,  registered 
in  Now  South  Wales. 


f 

rrefenble  Ueu  on  Wool 

Mort^fayoi  on  Live 

Stock. 

Year. 

No.  of 
Ueiu. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

Amouut 

ot 

Ueiu. 

No.  of 
Mort- 

g«gM- 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

No.  of 
Homed 
Cattle. 

No.  of 
Uoraee. 

Amount 
leuu 

isra 

KO 

4,82a,lttl 

£ 

752,810 

758 

2,480,004 

258,447 

6,847 

£ 
2,157,835 

nn 

994 

4,386,378 

627,770 

1,S04 

2,605,002 

185,796 

6.726 

2,004,883 

1878 

1,087 

«,fill,006 

714.273 

014 

2,047,183 

183,210 

8,412 

2.050,848 

1S7B 

l.UO 

0,002,712 

1,005,118 

025 

3,538,161 

123,685 

0,564 

2.263.850 

4890 

1,479 

8,218,741 

081,172 

001 

4,858,265 

183.555 

«01 

2,818.007 

ISSl 

i,«og 

5,700,081 

004,012 

1,275 

5,082,004 

216,564 

9,046 

4,623,915 

am 

1,SS» 

4,837,607 

801,174 

1,074 

S,S6.->,331 

112,441 

8,391 

8.301,064 

Kb 

1,301 

6,340,801 

1,020,674 

1,077 

3,601,800 

131,068 

7,380 

2,480.407 

[isst 

1.379 

4,188,185 

»7a.m 

1,471 

2,«D«,0M 

77,241 

8,007 

1,881.082 

une 

1,230 

5,263,407 

1,327,214 

1,481 

4,730,233 

117.241 

10,764 

2.002.471 

Warn 

1.187 

»,04I),IM 

I,4M,I&4 

1,3(U 

4,323.553 

79,018 

10,349 

2,404,»S 

I8S7 

1,S8S 

0,»),»76 

1,085,055 

1,563 

3,954,280 

79,312 

11,404 

2,064.785 

^     Til 


When  any  enin  hiu  been  aworeil,  both  by  t  lien  on  the  wool  and  by  a  mortgage  ot  the 
the  amount  la  Included  under  the  head  of  mortgages  only. 


Tlie  above  tiible  does  not,  however,  give  an  exact  statement  of  ni>riur««i 
the  case,  as  a  largo  portion  of  the  advances  made  were  discharged, 
AS  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

Discharges  of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock  registered. 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Yenr. 

Number. 

Amount 

187C 

190 

£ 
1,028,079 

1882 

258 

£ 

1,900,443 

1877 

225 

1.292,703 

1883 

126 

1>(X),42« 

1878 

159 

1,0.'»7,119 

1884 

.106 

3,801,352 

1879 

161 

1.247,708 

18S5 

208 

1,173.673 

mo 

a.s-i 

3,804,475 

1886 

150 

849.742 

F 

309 

2,781,122 

1887 

210 

1,073,674 
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AdnoMdn 
gTowInK  cro|i«. 


Other  advances  od  produce  are  also  mode,  tbe  principal  being 
those  on  gjrowing  crops.  Such  advances  do  not  reach  large  sums 
either  individually  or  in  their  total.  Tlie  amount  of  advancw 
made  on  crops  for  eleven  years  was — 


H 


Lien 

s  on  Growing  Crojis  registered. 

Ybw. 

Number. 

AuouDt 

Yeti. 

Number. 

Maoani, 

£ 

£ 

1876 

310 

IS,4I9 

1S82 

854 

40.379 

1877 

477 

27,08« 

1883 

814 

5U,789 

1878 

539 

43,186 

1884 

888 

54.057 

1870 

778 

65.809 

1885 

857 

71,153 

1880 

797 

81,626 

1886 

989 

70,212 

1881 

897 

42.255 

1887 

949 

67.379 

The  transactions  in  regard  to  mortgages  of  land  have  increaaod 
very  mpidly  during  the  past  eight  years :  the  maximum  was 
reached  in  1885,  wlicn  the  amount  of  such  transactions  was  not 
less  than  £11,360,108.  Besides  there  were  many  mortgages  not 
registered.  The  great  increase  shown  in  1885  over  any  previous 
year  is  due  to  mortgages  of  country  lands,  on  which  a  sum  oi^ 
j£7,990,0SG  was  advanced,  an  amount  not  only  larger  than  thatH 
lent  on  country  lands  before  or  smce,  but  larger  than  the  whole 
sum  advanced  on  mortgage  on  laud  throughout  the  Colony  in  any 
one  year.  Tlie  total  amount  of  mortgages  on  land  for  18S7  was 
Xr>,8G9,302,  a  sum  wliich,  though  large,  is  little  more  tliau  halt 
that  registered  two  years  ]ireviously. 

ISIortgages  on  Land  registered. 


y««r. 

Ko.  of 
Mortgrngt* 

Amount 

Yw. 

No.  of 
Horttti«<«. 

AraooDt 

£ 

.      1 

1876 

2,126 

1,402,848 

1882 

4.159 

4,924.590 

isn 

1.758 

1,30S,775 

1883 

4,088 

6,859,472 

1878 

2,440 

1, OS  1,481 

1884 

4,6.53 

6.020,421 

1879 

2,809 

2,4(il,9(J4 

1885 

7.618 

1I.8(->0,I08 

1880 

2.995 

4,04.S.952 

1886 

6,033 

7,670.210 

1681 

4,605 

5,268,449 

1887 

6,108 

6.860.802 

irOKTGAGES  OX  LAND. 


The  amount  of  mortgages  paid  oS*  lias  been  uniformly  less  than  Mort(pi(,'« 
of  Diortgages  registered,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  liguros ; — 


Mortgages  on  Land  discharged. 


Vear. 

Number. 

Amount, 

1S76 

1.101 

£ 
(KX),S3.") 

1877 

},iH)-2 

1,12.S,1.S!) 

1S78 

1,350 

bftti.-H.i 

1870 

1,23J 

868,524 

1880 

1,860 

715,148 

1881 

2,386 

1,02G,357 

1882 

2,051 

1,676,224 

1883 

1,388 

1,433,912 

1884 

2,2ie 

1,»57,7«5 

1865 

3,473 

2,2.39,075 

1886 

2.773 

2,515..398 

1887 

3,007 

2,900,932 

The  total  amount  of  liens  on  wool  regLstered  during  the  twelve 
years  from  1876  to  1887,  as  shown  in  the  alcove  tables,  was 
£12,253,123;  the  mortgages  on  livestock  amounte<lto£31, 114,820, 
and  on  land,  £57,G7C,.578,  in  all,  £101,041,521.  During  the  same 
period  the  mortgages  discharged  wore :  liens  on  wool  to  the  full 
amount  iji  due  course,  mortgages  on  live  stock,  £20,590,516,  and 
laud,  £18,862,754,  making  a  grass  total  of  £51,706,393.     The 

nis  of  money  advnnceil  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds  over  that 

,id  oir  was  therefore  apparently  £-19,338,128  in  twelve  years.  As 

the  liens,  such  indebtedness  does  not  exist,  for  the  mort- 

;eB  over  stock  and  clip  are  for  the  most  part  terminated  without 

being  formally  discharged.    Even  in  the  ease  of  mortgages  on  real 

estate  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  represent  money  actually 

wing ;  in  very  many  cases  it  simply  represents  the  limits  within 

hich  clients  of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to 
draw,  though  many  of  these  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their 
property  is  mortgaged  and  unreleascd.  Making  these  allow^nnces,  AiHouiit 
the  probaljle  amount  of  private  indebtednosa  on  account  of  money  UJJi"*"'* 
advanced  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds  is  about  £22,500,000. 
The  larger  portion  of  this  sum  represent-s  the  engagements  incurred 
by  pastoral    tenants  for   the  improvement  or   security  of   their 
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postal  Imslnow, 
iiioucy  orJera. 


A  ccnturj  of 


eeitates,  while  a  considerable  pni-t  is  due  to  the  purchase  of  laiuU 
in  tLe  vicinity  of  Sydney  on  credit  with  pajTuents  in  redemp-      I 
tion  extending  over  a  number  of  years.    The  weight  of  this  burtlicn 
of  mortgage  will  have  to  be  largely  reduced  before  that  elasticity     ' 
will  again  be  foun<l  in  trade  which  was  visible  a  few  years  ogo. 

The  business  transacted  by  the  Postal  Department  in  money 
orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions,  for  while  in  1876 
there  were  issued  18  orders  to  every  hundred  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, in  1887  the  number  reached  35,  the  total  value  advancing 
from  £4G5,771  to  £1,131,884,  while  the  value  of  orders  paid  rcsa 
from  £421,162  to  £1,010,297  during  tlie  same  period.  This  in- 
crease is  duo  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  now  aflorded  for  the 
transmission  of  money  by  tliis  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some 
extent  attributable  to  the  more  general  a])preciation  of  th»  money 
order  system  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  community.  TLo 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  since  1876  : — 

Money  Orders  issued  and  paid,  and  Commission  received. 


V«ir. 

Issued. 

Paid. 

CommiaioB. 

Number. 

Amount 

Kmaber. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

112,084 

4(i.i.771 

101,492 

421.162 

4.GC3 

1877 

129,120 

4!M.469 

120,493 

4.'i<l,477 

.5.248 

1878 

142.025 

538,800 

129.143 

487.458 

C,772 

1879 

15lt,8»7 

582,423 

142,201 

613.076 

6.4S8 

1880 

19O,C0(! 

6(59.022 

168.944 

583.340 

7.0*4 

1881 

220,f.70 

771,978 

105.767 

675.025 

6.79U 

1882 

247.716 

883,524 

2I8.3.%« 

771.861 

10,027 

1883 

27o,r>it2 

963,698 

239.605 

829,770 

11. .371 

1884 

305,883 

1,068.068 

270,678 

921,904 

12,651 

1885 

337,S->iJ 

l.lfi9,.Mi9 

298.082 

997,961 

14,243 

1886 

34.1,825 

I,l34,0.'i5 

.309,576 

982.336 

14.927 

1887 

360,759 

1,131,864 

330,594 

1,010.297 

14.900 

FIXAXCIAL  rOSITlOX  OF  AVSTTIM.IA. 

The  first  centui-y  of  Austrahisian  history  closed  on   the  2Gth) 
January,  1888.    It  is  impossible  to  trace  step  by  step  the  prog 
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made  during  that  period,  as  the  data  for  this  purpose  are  for  the 
most  part  wanting.  Sufficient  material  is,  however,  available, 
from  which  a  comparative  atatetuent  of  tlie  wealth  of  tlie  colonies 
at  different  i>erioda  miiy  be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  Uie  \\mi\\  oi  the  ' 
private  wealth  of  the  people  has  alone  been  considered,  the  value  xiriouaiwoodi 
of  the  unsold  lands  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  value  of  public 
■works,  having  been  omitted.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  wealth 
of  tlie  whole  of  Australasia  and  of  New  South  Wales,  and  tlie  in- 
crease thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
when  this  territory  was  first  colonized. 


AuitniUiia. 


Amount  of  Woilth.     ^'"^J^^'^'"' 


Now  South  Wale*. 


AuuiuntolWeulth.     '"''S^'J;"*^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

17S8 

— 

Country  first 

colonized. 

— 

1S13 

1,000,000 

i.mto.ooo 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

183S 

28,000,000 

25,000,000 

18,000,000 

17.000,000 

1S63 

181.000,000 

155,000,000 

60,000,000 

51,000,000 

ISSS 

1,015,000,000 

834,000,000 

390,000,000 

321,000,000 

te' 


The  progress   exhibited   in  this   table   is   marvellous,   and  .is  Proicrau 

,  .  uiiprocoUonti 

regards  ratia,  quite  unprecedented.  Though  Australasia  has  but 
e  po[iulation  of  a  province  of  one  of  the  great  European  powers, 
n  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it  stands  liefore  most  of 
the  secondary  states,  and  as  regards  wealth  and  income  jicr  head 
of  population  far  before  any  other  country.  The  following  figures 
are  designed  to  illustrate  this  truth.  Those  relating  to  the  ljnite<l 
States  of  America  are  in  some  degree  less  favourable  than  usually 
credited  to  that  great  country,  but  are  given  upon  the  authority 
of  that  eminent  statistician,  M.  (i.  Miiihall.  The  value  of  public 
works  has  been  included  in  the  wealth  of  Australasia ;  similar 
works  are  mainly  constructed  by  private  enterprise  in  other 
countries ;  but  the  value  Of  Crown  lands,  whetlier  leased  or  not, 
has  been  excluded. 


riNANCE  XSD  PUBLIC  \rEALTn. 


iDOOIMor 

Amtntaala. 


DOnCirtlcy 


Wealth  of  Principal  Countries. 


Ooanti;. 


AustrnUsia   

New  South  Wolai  ... 
United  Kiugdom    .. 

France  

Germany  

Russia  

Austria  

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium    

Holland    

United  Stetea 

Canada 

Argentine  Republic, 


Wotilth,  PiibUc 
aiiU  I'rinbto. 


1.190, 
427, 
8.7-20, 
8.000, 
0.a23, 
4,343, 
3,f>\:i, 
2.351, 


»,4U.i, 
OSO 
332 


£ 

(X)0,000 
IMHI.UOO 
0(K),lH)l) 
0(H»,000 
000,000 
OOO.OIK) 
OiK),0()0 
(Xkl.WW 
'"Hl.lHiO 
1,000 
ii,(HK» 
000,000 
0(K),00() 
000,000 


Wealth 

Ijcr 
Uimd. 


Pahlle 

IbOODM  per 

Had. 


Prints 
>|Kr 


lUtiaal 


The  figures  given  iii  iho  subsequent  tables  refer   to  the  year 
1887.    The  total  income  of  the  Australasian  governments  amouxit«d 
in  the  year  named   to  £25,307,482,  and   their  expenditaro 
£26,616,710,  showinj;   a   deficiency  of   £1,309,228.      Witli 
exception  of  Victoria,  all  the  colonies  exhibit  a  deticiency  on  thi 
year's  transactions.     It  will  have  been  seen  in  the  foregoing  pn, 
that,  as  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  and  in  this  res. 
that  colony  does  not  dilfer  from  the  others,  the  deficiency  of  oi 
is  often  duo  to  the  sui-jilus  of  a  preceding  year,  which  enabled 
larger  sum  to  bo  nppro])riat«d  than  actually  received.     Thia  wi 
true  of  many  yeara  between  1S7G  and  1887,  but  as  regards  188! 
itself,  and   the  two  years  immediately  preceding,  the  deficieuc; 
was  due  to  the  expenditure  of  more  than  was  receive<l,  wiiilethei 
was  not  a  surplus  from  preWoiis  years  to  make  up  the  balance. 
The  revenue  is    mainly  derive<l    from  taxation  which    produi 
£10,586,489,  and  from  public  services  such  as  ruiiwars,  jiost  aa 
telegraphs,  which  yielded  £9,206.115,  in  all  £19,792,604,  or  71 
per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.     The  revenue  from  the  sale 
leasing  of  Crown  lands  has  fallen  considerably  both  in  the 
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REVEXUE  OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


sum  aud  proportionately  to  the  amount  recoiyed.  The  following 
table  shows  the  revenue  under  the  various  heads  for  each  colony, 
as  well  08  the  total  received  : — 


Revenue  of  Australasia. 


Colony. 


Taxfttlan. 


Liu)<l. 


Public  S«r- 
vloe»— lUll- 
wayH,  I'oKt 
Oiaoo,  Telo- 
Kniptia. 


either 
SouTota. 


TutaL 


^JNC 


Kcw  South  Waloa 

Victoria 

Qneeiulaiid  .... 
South  Aostraliii. 
WeBtemAustmiia 

Tasmania    

Kow  Zealand... 


Total 


2.604,548 

3,364,176 

1,285.115 

648,645 

188,911 

375.601 

2,050,503 


10,586,480 


2,378,995 
583,815 
680,903 
191.971 
76,929 
65,886 
206,089 


4,144,588 


3.245,907 

2.828,848 

908,237 

869,414 

64,538 

90,391 

1,189,780 


9,206,115 


293,361 
277.595 
268.208 
304,072 
49,525 
54,202 
133,327 


1.370,290 


8.582.811 
7,054.434 
3.032.463 
2.UU,102 
379.903 
594,980 
3,648,789 


25,307,482 


The  revenue  per  head  averaged  £7  5a  2d.,  varying  from  £i  5s.  puimr  rareoat 
for  Tasmania  to  X9  5t5.  2d  for  Western  Australia,  the  two  smallest  '*' 
colonies  having  the  niaxim<in)  and  minimum  rates  respectively, 
The  rate  of  each  colony  subdivided  into  the  classification  already 
given  was  as  follows  : — 

Revenue  of  Australasia  per  Head. 


Colony. 

Ttxstion. 

Lanil. 

PubUc 

Buoico* — 

IlBilwnya,  &c. 

Other 

Sources. 

Tout 

ew  South  Wales 
ictoria 

£  a. 

2  12 

3  6 

3  12 
2     1 

4  12 

2  13 

3  0 

d. 
2 
4 

5 
6 

1 
8 

£   B,  d. 
2    6    6 

0  11     G 

1  12    9 

0  12    3 

1  17    6 
0    9    6 
0    8  11 

£    B.     d. 

3    3    0 
2  14  11 
2  11     2 
2  15    8 
1   11     5 

0  14    2 

1  19  11 

£  >.  d. 
0    6    8 
0    6    6 
0  14    6 

0  19    6 

1  4    2 
0    7    9 
0    4    6 

£  ■.  d. 
8  7  10 
6  17    0 

^uccimlaiKl 

Sonth  Australia  _ 
WestcruAustralia 
Tamuuiia 

8  10  10 
6  8  10 
0  5  2 
4    5    0 

^ew  Zealand 

6    2    5 

1     Total  

3    0 

9 

1    3    9 

2  12    9 

0    7  11 

7    5    2 

1 

The  receipts  from  taxation  show  a  fairly  large  increase  during  otcKAauittomi 
lie  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1876,  the  proportion  '•*»*'""• 
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in  the  year  named  being  al>out  35  jwr  cent  of  the  whole  receqita, 
while  in  1887  the  proportion  had  risen  to  41-83  per  cent     The 
increase,  however,  has  not  boon  general,  and  is  due  mainly  to  the 
larger  projiortion  of  revenue  from  taxivtion  now  obtained  in  Nfw     ' 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  than  formerly,  as  will  be 
from  the  following  statement  : — 


vxpuncflturc  of 
Now  South 
Wales. 


Revenue  of  Australasia  from  Taxation. 


1 


Colony. 


Proportion  tit  revenue 

derived 

from  tuifttion. 


1870. 


U87. 


ReveniMbvni  taulion 
per  Jle»l. 


137IL 


US. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

QueensIaiKl 

South  Australia 

AVestem  Australia.. 

Tasmania    

Now  Zealand 


Total. 


per  cent. 
23  05 

percent. 
31-05 

41-10 

47-68 

49-26 

42-37 

34-84 

32-20 

50-14 

49-72 

63-00 

63-11 

37-70 

50-44 

35-10 

41-83 

2  U     0 


3    0    9 

jeds  that^ 


The  expenditure  of  the  Governiuent  of  Now  South  Wales  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  colony  of  the  group  ;  it  exceeds  thai 
of  Victoria  by  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  New  Zealand  by  four 
and  thr<}e  quarters,  and  amounted  to  £9,098,460  out  of  a  total 
.£26,616,710.     The  expenditure  of  all  the  colonies  upon  the  wo 
ing  of  railways  and   tramways  was  £5,075,650;  on  other  pub] 
works  and  buildings,  and  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  servii 
£4,140,106;  interest  on  public  debt^  £6,761,492;  and  on  oi 
services,   chiefly   defence,   education,  and   civil    government,    tl 
expenditure  was  £10,639,462,  the  proportion  under  each  h 
being — 

Working  Expenses  of  Railwayn  and  Tramways  ...  19-07  per  coat. 

Publio  Works,  Post  and  Tclcgnnjhs 15-55         „ 

Interest  on  Debt 25-40         „ 

Other  Services — Civil  Government 39-97        ,, 
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SutHllvUinn  (if^| 
alkiiciidlturo.   ^H 

The  total  expenditure  for  each  colony  under  the  heads  given 
abore  was — 

^^m                             Expenditure  of  Australasia. 

1 

I   ».. 

Railvrays 

arul 

Traill  »o}». 

Other  Public 

Works, 

iii(-h)t1ini( 

I'Mt  atnl 

Teleifra)ilu. 

on 
Debt. 

OUiir 
Srsfvlc-es. 

Totil. 

k 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  South  Wales 

1,698,716 

1,806.800 

1,693,026 

3,899,012 

9,098,460 

^H 

Victoria 

1.603,061 

977,C1.'> 

1,100,642 

2,621,486 

0.604,804 

^H 

QneeiMlaml 

634,381 

517,070 

942,815 

1,354.883 

3,350,049 

^H 

Sontb  Auitralia... 

409,1-28 

273,755 

710,030 

752,222 

2,145,135 

^H 

WesteraAastralia 

47,712 

99,814 

G5,840 

243,.';31 

458,897 

^H 

Tasmanin    

80,902 

172,G13 

lS2,r,71 

232,070 

06S,758 

^^^1 

Xcw  Zealand 

W      Total  

699.750 

201.531 

l,7t)5,fies 

1,535,058 

4,'>!)2,(507 

I 

5,075,050 

4,140,100 

6,761,492 

10,039,462 

20,010.710 

^H  It  >«-ill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  about  1 9  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  was  for  working  the  railways  and 

lUilway             ^1 

OK|K.'ll<iitUrC.       ^M 

tramways  of  the  colonies,  a  service  not  UKually  undertaken  by  the 

M 

State.      The  ordinary  expenses  of  civil  government  amount   to 

^^B 

nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure ;  public  works,  |iost  and 

^^H 

tjjlegraphs  absorb  15'!^  per  cent.,  and  the  interest  on  the  jniblic 

^^H 

debt  2.')-4  per  cent.     The  rates  of  expenditure  per  head  of  popu- 

^^1 

lation  were  as  follows  : — 

^^^1 

^_                                                                                    £    g.   d. 

^^^H 

^^H             Railway  and  Tramw 
^H             Other  Public  Works 

lys     1      9 

2 
9 

^H 

-I'oit  and  Tclegnpha 1     3 

^^B             Interest  00  public  debt 1   18    0 

^^^H 

^^H             Other  Servicei— Civil  Govcrumcnt 

3    1    0 

J 

fc 

rotal 

£7  12    8 
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ExpcriilltuK 


iiif 


Durthon 
of  debt 


The  details  for  each  Colony  are  shown  in  the  following  st 
liient  : — 


Expenditure  of  Australasia  per 

Hciid. 

1 

lUilwiys 

Other  Public 

1 

and 

Works. 

Intcnst 

OtlMt 

Senina. 

Colony. 

Wurkiiig 

ini^ttidinu 
Vimt  una 

on 
VtU. 

TuteL 

KxpeiuKS. 

TtticKiaiitaiL 

I 

£    a.   d. 

£    a.    d. 

£    a.    d. 

£    a.    d. 

<   4 

New  South  Wales 

1  13    3 

1    15     4 

1  13    2 

3  1«    3 

8  18    i 

Viotorim 

1  11    6 

0  19    2 

1    7    6 

2  11    6 

6  9  r 

1  10    2 

1     9    2 

2  13    2 

3  16    5 

9    8  It 

South  Australia.. 

1     6    3 

0  17    « 

2    5    5 

2    B    S 

6  17    Ig 

WestemAustndit 

1    3    3 

2    8    8 

I  12     1 

5    0    0 

11    2    1 

Taamania    0  11     9 

1     4    8 

1     6    1 

1  13    S 

4 15  n 

NewZeaUnd..  . 

1    3    6 

0    9    8 

2  IB    3 

2  11    6 

7    3  11 

Total  

1    9    2 

I     3    9 

1  IS    9 

3     1     1 

7  12    8 

The  most  remarkable  fenture  in  the  preceding  statement  is  tl^H 

largeness  of  the  amount  required  to  pay  interest  on  the  public 

debt,  both  in  regard  to  the  rate  per  head,  and  the  proportion  of 

total  revenue  thus  hypothecated.     The  proportion  for  all  colonics 

is  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  expemliture,  anJ 

£1  1 8s.  9tl.  per  head  of  population,  while  the  proportion  of  exf 

diture  for  each  colony  was — 

New  South  Wales  lS-62 

Victoria 21 '21 

Queensland  28-14 

South  Australia  33'09 

Western  Australia 1441 

Tasmania ^, 27-30 

New  Zealand   4113 


Mean 25-40 

A  casual  glance  at  the  above  figures  will  lend  colour  to  the 
suggestion  sometimes  hazanled  that  the  colonies  are  too  rapiiU] 
mortgaging  their  resources,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  publii 
debt  will  prove  a  greater  burthen  than  they  can  easily  bear. 
However  true  this  suggestion  may  be  as  far  as  any  individui 
colony  is  concerned,  as  regards  the  whole  of  Australasia  it 
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certaiiiJy  erroneousL  Out  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest,  viz., 
jCG, 755,432,  about  two  and  a  half  luillions  are  directly  recouped 
by  the  profit  on  public  railways,  while  a  further  amount  is  yielded 
by  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  other  works.  Besides  this,  there 
is  a  liirge  indirect  revenue  obtained  by  each  colony  from  the  imiirM-t 
opening  up  of  its  public  hinds,  and  from  the  construction  of  break- 1'"""''  »<"-i<ii. 
waters,  liglit-Louses,  bridges,  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 
Victoria  is  the  only  colony,  however,  which  enjoys  an  actual 
sur]>lus  of  revenue  over  interest,  from  works  paid  for  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  of  the 
Colonies  from  loans.  In  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  there  was 
an  unexpended  balance  of  £1,07G,653,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  heads  given,  and  in  that  of  New  Zealand  there 
was  an  accrued  sinking  fund  of  £3,469,264. 


Expenditure  of  Australasia  from  Loans. 


CotoDy, 


Rallwft}-!. 


Water.SuiMiIy 


New  .South 

Victoria 

QueentUnd  

South  Austmlia 
\Ve8t«mAu8tralia 
Tasmanin    . . . 
New  Zualond 

■      Total   ... 


£ 

Wales  29,089,750 

25.41.1,200 
13,127,799 
10,.S91,728 
81«,M7 
1,503,276 
14.082,710 


9.5,826.616 


£ 
3,472,882     5C9.930 

3,OO7,0.'» 

472,113  :2.379,447 

2.729.50O 


Iininlgn- 
Uon. 


Other 

Bervloes. 


Total. 


235,000 
'2,077.421 


11,832,147  |5.261,798 


£ 
5,886,135 

2,608,308 

7,341,489 

5,547.272 

404,553 

2,369.094 

21,427,645 


45,734,496 


£ 
39,018.097* 

33,119,164t 

23,320,850 

19,168.500 

1.280,700 

4,109,370 

37,587.776: 


158,505,057 


•  T1»  toUl  ilelit  WM  ie4fl,I>as,!l50  ahnirlni;  an  un«itp«nd«d  bklaneo  of  £1,078.(11)8  at  tlio 
eloo  ol  the  yar  IWT.  I  On  DO  Juiic,  18H7.  }  On  SI  Manih.  1887.  Lea  Accouiii  BlnkinK 
Fund,  C3,«W,SM. 


The  expenditure  from  loans  for  all  the  colonies  amounted  to  Eiqienditura 

troiu  Loaua. 
(5  Os.   2d.  per  head  ;  the  rate  for  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 

lid  South  Australia  being  from  £15  to  £20  above  the  average. 


I 


Of  the  leading  colonies  Victoria  stands  lowest  on  the  list  with  an 
expenditure  of  £32  $s.  Bd.;  but  as  alremty  explained,  tliU 
expenditure  is  not  only  not  a  burthen  to  that  colony,  but  yields  a 
substantial  auiu  towards  the  genei'al  reveaMe,  New  South  Walti 
apares  very  favotirably  witli  most  of  the  colonies,  and  having 
i^gard  to  lier  great  natural  and  acquired  vTeJth  the  debt  per  head 
is  by  DO  means  large,  especially  as  tlie  chargo  amounts  to  oaly 
18*62  per  cent,  of  the  general  expenditure. 

Public  Debt  of  Australasit         Head  of  Mean  Population, 


Colony. 

iWlwaj-a 

Water 

Supply, 

Itamtgrmttaii. 

Other 

Toitl 

£    B.    d. 

£    I.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

£   t.    d. 

fed. 

New  South  Wales 

29    Q    S 

3    7  11 

0  11    2 

5  15    2 

39    0  11 

Victoria 

24  IS    6 
.^7    0    0 

4  18    3 

1    e    7 

2  J2  11 
20  13  11 

32    9    8 

Qneentl«Qd  ....... 

e  14    2 

65  It    8 

South  Anitralia. . . 

34  IG  10 

8  14    8 

17  14  M 

61     6    5 

WcstoniAnstralia 

18  17    0 

11     6    5 

31     4    2 

Toamaiiia 

10  IS    3 

J  13    7 

IG  IS  10 

29    7    8 

New  Zealand 

24    3    8 

3  11    4 

36  16    0 

&1  11     0 

Totd 

27    0    8 

3    7    0 

1  10    2 

13    2    4 

45    »    S 
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PART  XIX. 


Instruction,  Science,  and  Religion. 


PRIMARY  EDUaATION. 


T 


HE  history  of 


edii 


Now  South  Wale 


of  nibridlot. 


\ 


t  irrant  in 


(MlUf.'iUiOII. 


hication 
J.       naturally    divided    into    four    periods.      During  the    first 
pencil,  which  lasted  until  1S4S,  the  system  in  force  was  purely 
denoniinationtil,  the  Government  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious 
bodies  assistance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  by  them 
for  educationni  purposes.     No  provision  was  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  entirely  under  State  control,  and  considerable 
ilis3atis['action  was  the  result.     As  early  as  1834,  attempts  were 
mode  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five  years  later  a  grant  Fir.t> 
was  made  with  the  object  of  securing  undenominational  education  uoniiimiiunal 
for  the  cliildren  of  those  who  preferred  it.     It  was  not,  however, 
until  1844  that  any  definite  steps  were  token  in  this  direction. 
In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  reported  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 
ivccordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  was  pa.ssed  consti- 
tuting two  Bonixls,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  administi-a- 
tion  of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  nndenonii- 
nalional,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system.     This  anomaly 
of   two  rival   Boards   existed   for  eighteen   years,  until    it   was 
abolished  by  the  piwsing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  18G6.     This  The  Piibiio 
Act  also  provided  for  two  distinct  classes  of  scIkwIs,   though  all  of  leeo. 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  were  nominally  under  the 
control  of  a  Board  appointed  by   the   Government,    nnd  styled 
the   Council  of   Education.      Tlie   Public  Schools  were  entirely 
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doiionillUiUont 
aMItliod. 


administered  by  this  Board,  but  the  denominational  schools  were 
partly  governed  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom  they  bad 
been  founded.    Although  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  1SG6 
was  essentially   one  of   transition,  education   nevertheless  made, 
considerable  progress  during  theyeai-s  of  its  adiniuisti-Htion.     Do 
it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  only  i 
account  of  its  intrinsic  defects,  but  because  the  principle  of  grantin 
State  aid  to  religious  schools  was  manifestly  repugnant  to  th 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  peopla 

In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  education  was  at  leu, 
abolished.  By  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  ilcnry 
Parfces,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  April,  IS.^O, 
the  entire  educational  system  of  the  Colony  was  remodelled,  and  ■ 
amongst  other  important  provisions,  it  was  enacted  that  Stat^J 
grants  to  denominational  schools  should  coa.se  with  the  year  1S!*2.  ' 
So  g^reat  a  change  was  not  wrought  without  much  o]>position,  anj  I 
many  denominational  schools  which  existed  at  the  period  of  tlin  i 
withdrawal  of  State  aid  were  maintained  by  the  religious  bodies 
to  which  they  belonged.  Although  withdrawing  aid  from  denoi 
national  schools,  the  Act  of  1880  does  not  entirely  banish  religi 
instruction  from  State  schools.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides 
one  hour  each  day  shall  be  available,  during  which  the  author 
teachers  of  any  cliurch  may  imjjart  i-eligious  instruction  to 
diildren  of  their  faith,  provided  the  parents  of  the  cbildrvti  are 
agreeable  thereto.  The  privilege  thus  afforded  is,  to  some  slight 
extent,  taken  advantage  of  liy  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

Tlie  second  great  principle  of  the  Act  is  that  instruction  sli* 
he  eomi>ul8ory  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  G  and  1-1  yea 
By  section  20  it  is  made  obligatory  upon  the  parents  or  guardin 
of  all  children  between  the  specified  ages  to  cause  them  to  attea 
school  for  a  period  of  at  least  seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  umi 
certain  prescribed  penalties.     Though  compulsory,  instruction 
not  altogether  free.     All  parents  in  a  position  to  contribute  towarda 
their  children's  education  are  required  to  pay,  in  State  schools,  tlie 
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nominal  sum  of  3lL  per  week  for  each  cliild,  V)ut  in  cases  where 
inability  to  pay  evea  this  small  sum  can  bo  fairly  pleaded,  the 
Minister,  or  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  district,  has  power  to 
remit  tlie  fee  entirely,  so  that  no  cliild  is  denied  the  benefits  of 
that  instruction  which  the  State  provides.  Other  facilities  are 
granted  to  children  attending  scliool.  They  are  permitted  to  travel  ubcnl  pro- 
free  on  the  State  railways  as  far  as  the  school  nearest  their  resi-  Act. 
denco,  a  concession  of  no  little  importance  in  tl>e  country  districts. 
The  Act  makes  no  attempt  to  interfera  with  the  rights  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  whatever  school  they  choose,  whether 
supported  by  the  State  or  by  private  persons,  provided  the  attendance 
specified  by  the  Act  is  given.  No  impediment  is  offered  to  the 
establishment  of  private  schools,  but  no  State  assistance  is  given  to 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  care  of  the  State  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  primary  instruc-  seooiKi«t>- 
tion,  for  the  cluima  of  sc^condary  education  are  fully  recognized,  *■  '"^''""• 
and  the  Act  of  1880  provides  Superior  Public  Schools  and  High 
School.'^,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  wherein  such  education  may 
be  oVitaincd  as  will  lit  the  pupils  for  commercial  or  profe-ssional 
callings,  or  the  higher  educational  curriculum  of  the  University. 
I  Here,  however,  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Stalo  terminates, 
I  although  indirectly  it  goes  a  great  deal  further  and  provides  ample 
^^£iidowniL'uts  for  University  education. 

^^    Great  as  has  been  the  material   progre-ss  of  the   Colony,    itsrrogreaij 

oduc&tiou. 

intellectual  advancement  has  been  much  more  rapid  In  the 
records  of  the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks,  a  most  accurate 
gauge  of  educational  progress  will  bu  found.  The  earliest  ofEcial 
record  of  marriages  was  for  the  year  18r)7,  when  out  of  5,804 
persons  married  1,646  or  28-36  per  cent,  were  unable  to  sign  tlie 
marriage  register.     During  1887,  the  number  of  such  persons  was 

nly  531,  or  3-50  per  cent,   of  the   total  number  married.     A 

neration  has  passed  away  during  the  i)oriod  embraced  by  the 

following  table,  and  the  progress  shown  thereby  cannot  fail  to  be 

teresting. 
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ProgreBB  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown  by 
Number  of  Persons  signing  Marriage  Register  with  Marks. 


Yow. 

Pennnf 
married. 

Percentage 

aiipitnit 
with  muki. 

Narober 

•ignlnir 

with  niuiu. 

Y«r. 

tnuTlod. 

Perouitage 

tllftilnr 
with  marfci. 

VUBber 

wirhmuU 

1857 

5,80i 

28-36 

1,646 

1873 

8,768 

14-26 

I.2S2 

185S 

5,084 

20-80 

1,248 

1874 

S,68S 

1106 

l.03» 

1850 

0,500 

26-86 

1,770 

1S75 

9,210 

12-26 

1,129 

1:00 

6,800 

26  46 

1,550 

1876 

9,260 

10-47 

070 

1861 

6.444 

24-60 

1,JS5 

1877 

0,988 

9-76 

075 

IS62 

6.6S2 

25  01 

1,004 

1878 

10,634 

8-10 

863 

1SG3 

0,628 

22-69 

1.504 

1879 

10,782 

7-58 

818 

1804 

6,960 

22-70 

1.580 

18S0 

11.144 

6-60 

743 

I8fi3 

7.136 

22-06 

1.570 

1881 

12.508 

0-94 

872 

1860 

6,024 

21-63 

1,498 

1882 

13,806 

5-C3 

782 

1867 

6,852 

1884 

1,201 

1883 

14.8J0 

6-10 

003 

1SC8 

7.472 

20-14 

1.505 

1884 

14,964 

5-23 

783 

1S08 

7,598 

1010 

1,458 

1885 

15,236 

4-74 

723 

1870 

7.6»6 

18-23 

1,403 

1886 

13,622 

308 

622 

1871 

7,906 

16-96 

1,341 

1887 

15,180 

3-50 

fiSI 

1872 

7,850 

13-62 

1,069 

Tlie  progri'ss  e.xhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marvellous.  Th 
rpsiJuuni  of  population  not  yet  educated  is  already  vei-y  small,' 
and,  uioi-eover,  of  the  531  persons  using  marks  a  large  pro)>ortion 
were  not  born  in  New  South  Wales,  but  arrived  in  this  Culonj 
too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  system.  TIm 
proportion  of  pei-sous  using  marks  is  somewhat  higher  in  tlti^ 
Colony  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group,  except  Queena 
land.  Tliis  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  eilucationafl 
fiysteni  of  those  colonies,  but  rather  to  the  number  of  immigrants' 
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attracted  to  New  South  Wales,  amongst  whom  tliere  will  always 
be  found  many  persons  unable  to  write. 


Figures  respecting  all  the  colonies  are  not  availalile,  and  in  most  iintcnu-y 
of  them  the  particulars  as  to  the  number  of  persons  signing  with  coionica. 
marks  cannot  be  procured  later  than   1885.     In  the  year  men- 
tioned, the   degree   of   illiteracy,  as   disclosed   by  the   marriage 
registers,  was — 

Porc«iit<«e  tign\ng 
with  marki. 

Now  South  Wales  4-74 

Do  (1887) 3-50 

Victoria 2-59 

Quecnsluiul  5'55 

Soutli  Australia 4' 15 

New  Zealand 8-32 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  ciiiMren  lei- 

.  ,  ,  .     "troi-tal  ill 

diildren  under  instruction  during  post  years,  as  the  number  in '"""<"">«««• 
actual  attendance  cannot  be  disjtinguished  from  the  number 
enrolled.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
schools  and  enrolled  scholars  for  fifty  years,  and  though  it  cannot 
be  taicen  as  absolutely  correct,  it  mny  be  relied  on  lis  fairly  indica- 
tive of  the  educational  progress  of  the  Colony  : — 

Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 


Ymr. 

PopuUUon  o( 
the  Colony. 

NaotKhoob. 

Childnn  onraUad. 

ol  populalloa 
enroOad. 

per  cent. 

1896 

7T.0JW 

85 

3,391 

4-40 

1841 

140,009 

209 

8,632 

6-44 

1846 

196.704 

.394 

19,(133 

968 

1851* 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

1071 

J856 

286,873 

.165 

29,428 

10-26 

IHfilt 

3.57,978 

849 

37,874 

10!>8 

J866 

428,813 

1,155 

69,SM 

13  90 

1871 

i5l7.7.'58 

1,450 

77.889 

l.'i04 

187U 

014.181 

1,629 

131,020 

21  43 

1881 

778.61X) 

2,006 

im.rm 

21-40 

I88« 

1,CKH,««! 

2,833 

220.724 

22-02 

1887 

1,042,919 

2,925 

224,510 

21-52 

*  The  Hparmtlon  of  VicrtorU  took  plaoe  In  thii  ymr. 

4  ljuDsnaUnd  beoune  a  Mporate  colon)'  In  Dec«fflbar,  18S>. 
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Enrnlment  of 
cbildrua. 


The  number  of  children  given  in  the  above  table  as  enrolled 
tLo  various  schools  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  school 
attendance,  ns  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and 
the  mean  for  each  quarter.     Tlio  latter  infonnation  cannot 
obtained  except  for  recent  years,  but  the  figures  as  they  etai 
give  a  basin  of  comparison,  which  is  not  without  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  d 
dren  during  the  seven  years  which  closed  with  1887,  as  well  as  tb 
quarterly  enrolments,  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Colony.  The  last 
column  may  be  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
number  of  children  actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  prival 
schools. 


Eotaools. 

'Tnchen. 

SdwlHi.                       ' 

Y<w. 

Orai  enrolment 

"sssr* 

1881 

2,060 

3.772 

166.536 

145,936 

188> 

2,161 

4,154 

188,507 

156,768 

1883 

2.315 

4.543 

189.083 

164,270 

1S84 

2.635 

4,860 

202,519 

174,544 

1886 

2,666 

6,267 

210,743 

183.873 

18S6 

2,8S} 

5,659 

220.724 

193.9:8 

1887 

2,025 

6,714 

224.510 

197,712 

I 


Number  ol 
children  of 
tchool  use. 


The  number  of  children  of  school  age — that  is  to  say,  from  five 
to  fifteen  years — during  1887,  was  probably  not  less  than  255,610. 
Of  this  number  157,262  were  receiving  instruction  in  St 
schools,  and  40,450  in  private  schools,  or  in  all  197,712;  wl 
the  remainder,  numbering  57,898,  were  either  receiving  no  instri 
tion,  or  wero  being  taught  at  home.  No  reliable  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  under  home  tuition  can  be  made,  neither  is  it 
possible  to  determine  the  number  of  those  who  have  ceased 
attend  school  before  reaching  their  fifteenth  year,  but  it  is  vi 
probable  that  considerable  numbere  are  to  be  found  in  both 
classes. 


110.     , 

I 
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STATE  SCHOOLS. 


Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  ucarly  all  the  Compuiinrjr 
country  districts  of  the  Colony,   the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  strictly cniorced 

Iiistruction  Act  cannot  be  strictly  enforced.     Nevertheless,  the  M 

number  of  children  growing  np  in  absolute  ignoi*ance  ia  by  no  ^^J 

means  great,  and,  tbou<;h  tho  proportion  of  such  children  cannot  ^^^| 

be  even  approximately  determined,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  ^^^| 

■warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  steadily  decreasing.     At  the  last  ^^B 

three  census  the  proportions  of  children  from  5  to  10  years  who  H 

i could  read  and  write  were  in  every  ten  thousand  as  under  ; —  I 

L                                                                                UOl.            1871.            IS81.  ^^H 

I            Read  anil  wnto 2,331        3,327        4.475  ^H 

I             RciKlonly 3,375        2,717        1,961  ^^H 

I             Unable  to  read  4,294        3,7d<i        .1,564  ^^M 

I   Taking  the  children  from  10  to  15  years,  the  comparison  is  still  ^^H 

pore  satisfactory.  ^^H 

r                                                                                             IML              1871.              1881.  ^^H 

I             Rea<l  and  write e,<J(!4        7,8G1        8,929  ^^H 

I             Rea<loiiIy 1.879        1.23S           073  ^^M 

I               Unabletonsad 1,157           901            498  ^^H 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  PregnMg^^H 
Ififil  to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  ■inoofit       V 

^^E.  ohlldroQ.  I 

^Hbore  tables,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  satisfactory  I 

decrease  has  since  continued.  ^^H 

r  PUBLIC  INHTIiUCTION-STA  TE  SCHOOLS.  ^^| 

When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation,  schonbJHI 
on  the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  S[S!S"i(SJ 
and  handixl  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then  ^^^| 

under  its  control.     At  the  date  mentioned,  there  were  maintained,  ^^^H 

or   subsidized  by  the   Government,   1,220   schools,  attended   by  ^^^| 

^B|01,53'l  scholars,  thus  distributed  : —  V 

^^^  No.  o(  Rchooli.    No.  or  Pupils.  ^^^^ 

^V  Public  705  G8.823  ^^1 

^H  Provisional 313  8.312  ^^H 

^H  naif-time    97  1,0S3  ■ 

^H  Denominational...     105  22,716  ^^B 

^^^H  1.220  101,534  ^^H 


INSTKUCTION,  SCIENCE,  A>D  KEUGIOX. 

At  the   close  of  1882,  tbe    coikuection  of   the  denoitunatio 
8chool«  witli  tbe  State  ceased,  and  the  subsi^qucnt  year  is  iiiarke 
gis  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in 
number  of  children  who  were  receiving  their  education  at 
Emoiiiieni  sinci-  expense  of  the  State.     Tlie  check  only  operated  for  a  short  mria 

toubig  the  Act.        '^  •'     '  ' 

as  the  year  1884  shows  a  recovery  of  more  than  tlie  ground  lo 
Tliis  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  enrolment 
and  attendance  of  children  at  State  supported  schools  only  : —    H 


Increuc  In 
rnroliocut. 


Ytu. 

Oroa 

Qukrtcriy 

Aranc* 

rarolment. 

uirolment. 

Mtendmnoc 

1880 

• 

111.277 

72.9B9 

1881 

14B,100 

123.50« 

82,890 

1882 

1  fir.,  in  I 

134,872 

90.944       ■ 

1883 

i-.r..9i8 

1.30,205 

S8.546       ■ 

1884 

107.134 

13!l,159 

95.215      ■ 

1885 

173,440 

146,570 

100.462      I 

1880 

170,990 

15,3.244 

105,533       ■ 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106,409       ■ 

'  Mot  awettoiucd. 

In  the  enrolment  for  1887,  21,720  of  the  children  were  unJwr 
the  ago  of  6  years,  151,297  between  6  and   14,  and   11,043  ov 
1 4  years  of  age. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools, 

increase  in  the  avenige  (quarterly  enrolment  at  State  schools 

been  20  8  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  each  year  being — 

1884 6-68  per  cent 

1888 6-32 


1886.. 
1887., 


4-55 
2-62 


tveL 

I 

I 


The  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment, during  1887,  was  2,236,  thus  classified — 

Hich  ScUooU  6 

Public  SchooU— mixed 1,400 

,,               Two  departments 45 

,,               Three  dopartmonta  71 

Proviiional  Schools    332 

Half-time  .Schools  IM 

HouBo-to-house  ^« 08 

Evening  .SchooU S3 


Total. 


.2,238 


TEACHERS  AND  SCHOLAHS. 


The  foUowiiig  table  gives  tlie  number  of  State  scliools  ia  each  state  schoou 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  together  with  the  nunaljer  of  scholars  o>ioiik-« 


and  the  average  attendance  : — 


State  Schools. 


Oolony. 


Now  South  Wales. 

Victoria   

Qneenilanil 

South  Australia.... 
Westera  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 


Number 

at 
School!. 


2,23G 

1,870 

467 

541 

SO 

215 

1.093 


Quartariy 

Enrolment. 


157,262 
177.83U 
43,701 
38,081 
4,363 
16,527 
35,637 


Arence 
AttciidMice. 


Avcrve 
nuuilwr  of 

PupU* 
perScbooL 


106,408 

123,550 

32,250 

28,000 

3.344 

8,!  82 

85,637 


70 
03 
93 

70 
50 

77 
78 


The  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  numbered  NmniMjrnf 
^_^,841,  viz.,  1,94.5  males,  and  1,89G  females. 

^^B  Males.  Females. 

^^B  In  charge  of  departments 1,445  8.S3 

^H  Assiatonte 154  .S20 

^m  I'upiU   317  613 

^^^^      Others  29  1.30 

^^^^  1,&45         1,806 

^^  The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  menu  quarterly 
enrolment  per  teacher  was,  thei-efore,  40 '0,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance per  teacher,  27 '7,  while  the  overage  enrolment  of  children 

loer  school  was  70-3. 

^H    The  curriculuu)  of  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales  pro-  PubUc  school  I 

^^H  curriraluiii. 

^■ridea  merely  for  imparting  to  chudren  a  sound  course  of  pninary 
f  education,  and  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  the  basis 
ligber  courses  of  education,  scientific  or  technical.  The  .State 
tvides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  technical 
flowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  introduced,  about 
ifhich  more  will  be  said  further  on. 
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The  staff  of  mole  and  female  Public  School  teacLera  is  tiainnl  ial 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Colony — tlie  FortrStreet  training  school 
for  male  teachers,  and  the  llurlstone  training  school  for  f«iuale 
teachers.  These  establishments  are  under  the  strictest  supenisioD, 
and  improvements  are  made  every  year  in  order  to  keep  pace  vith 
the  most  modern  systems  of  training.  Admission  is  obtainable  to 
these  schools  by  examination,  and  the  students  are  almost  exda- 
sively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  pupil-teacliers  of  both  t^in, 
These  pupil- teachers  are  selected  with  great  care,  as  they  aw  re- 
quired to  undergo  severe  examinations,  and  must  also  satisfy  the 
department  as  to  their  physical  aptitude  and  tlie  soundneH  of 
their  constitutions,  in  view  of  the  arduous  natni«  of  the  dnties 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 


During  the  year  1887,  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  service 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was,  as  already  stated,  3,S1L| 
The  teachers  obtain  promotion  only  after  passing  a  series 
examinations,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently  test  their  pi 
gress  in  general  capacity.  There  are  ten  classes  of  teachers,  the 
emoluments  of  the  classes  ranging  from  £96  to  jC500  i>er  aunnm 
(including  residence)  for  male  teachers,  and  from  £96  to  £326  per 
annum  for  female  teachera 


The  local  supervision  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Public  School  Boards  a])pointed  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Instruction  Act.  These  boards  exeivise  a  general  oversight  over 
the  Public  Schools  in  their  districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the 
internal  discipline  or  niaungoment  of  the  schools,  which  remaii 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instructioi 
and  the  inspectors  and  other  oQicera  of  his  depaitmeut. 


I 


i 


The  average  cost  per  child  of  the  average  yearly  attendance  in 
the  Public  Schools  has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  1 
lowing  table,  which  gives  the  averages  for  the  seven  years,  If 
to  1887,  inclusiva 


COST  OF  STATE  EDUCATION. 


For  sdnilniatra- 

Yfcw, 

For  scbool 

For  the 
nuintciunoe  of 

tioti,  iiK-iudin^  the 

•mount  paitl  u 

retiring 

Total 

•rbooli. 

aUowoiiL-ea. 

■ 

£    8.    d. 

£  8.  a. 

£    8.     d. 

£     8.      d. 

1881 

1     4    9i 

3  15    3 

0  14    3i 

5  14    4i 

1882 

2  10    2i 

3  13     Ij 

0  10    Hi 

6  16    Oi\ 

1883 

4    8    Sj 

4    2    OJ 

0  IS    H), 

9    5    7 

8    2    7m 

1884 

3    3  11 

i    i    2i 

0  14    5J 

1885 

1   15    51 

4    3    7 

0  13     IJ 

15  12    1 

1886 

1     9    4| 

4     1     6 

0  13     li 

6    4    0 

1887 

I    2    6^ 

4    3    7i 

0  11     3J 

6  17     H 

ill  other  colonlei 


In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  the  cost  per  child  is  co»t  ]kt  child 
renter  than  in  those  of  Victoria  and  the  other  [irincipal  Austra- 
Colouiea,  the  figurea  for  which  were  as  follows  : — • 

Total  cost  per  child  of  the 
aven^;u  attendance. 

New  South  Wales £5  17    54 

Victoria   6    0    2i 

Queensland 5  17    4J 

South  Australia 4  15    7i 

Western  Australia 4    0    8f 

New  Zcalaud 4    4  10 

The  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  nt  the  Board  Schools, 
England,  was  j£  1  6s.  4d. 


anc 
h 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  considerable  outlay 
■was  needed  to  build  the  necessary  school-houses  after  the  Act  of 
18S0  became  liiw.  Under  this  Act  the  expenses  contingent  upon 
the  necessity  of  obtainiii;^  efficient  results,  in  a  country  so  sparsely 
populated  as  New  .Soulli  Wales,  were  unavoidably  great.  School- 
houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  and  the  whole 
machinery  for  providing  schools  and  tcachei's  in  so  many  par's  of 
the  country  where  there  were  none  but  dcnominiitioiial  schools, 
and  frequently  no  educational  establishments  at  all,  bad  to  be 
.ttod.     To  these  initial  expenses  is  duo,  in  a  groat  measure,  the 

ilatively  high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  expect  that  this  cost 
will  decrease  in  the  future,  ns  the  school-houses  have  been  built 

ith  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  which 
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ODmpAivtivu 
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tloii. 


Amount  ex* 
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must  be  expected  in  a  young,  prosperous,  and  growing  colon; 
It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  school-buildiugs  are  of  such 
clinrncter  as  would  do  credit  to  tlio  most  ailvanced  countries  in' 
the  world,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  have  them  replete  wiili 
all  the  modern  improvements  which  the  ex])erience  of  centurii 
has  suggested  in  older  communities. 

When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  chilil  in 
attendance  in  New  South  Wales  with  tlint  of  the  neighlwuiiiig 
colony  of  Victoria,  for  instance,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
considerably  smaller  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  latter,  and  tbi 
greater  travelling  facilities,  which  a  railway  system  proportionate!; 
much  larger  offVi-s  in  that  colony,  must  necessarily  reduce  the 
of  education.  In  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  settle- 
ment is  confined  to  certain  districts  in  which  the  population 
more  compiict,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  New  South' 
Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west,  may  be  regarded  as  every- 
where settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  tJie 
extension  of  the  Public  ydiool  system  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  Colony.  But  the  spread  of  public  instruction  is  cousiderwl 
BO  pre-eminently  important  an  object,  that  the  Legislature  has  at 
all  times  expressed  its  readine.ss  to  make  every  sacrifice,  and  spa 
no  expense  to  render  the  system  of  national  eilucation  which 
adopted  in  1880  efficacious. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  thi 
State  since  the  year  1881,  and  the  annual  amount  per  head  of 
population  provided  for  the  priniai-y  education  of  the  children  ol 
the  Colony  : — 


th 

1 


at 

1 


Pcrhcmd  of 

Pn  haul  or 

Yoar. 

Amount 

total 
population. 

Ycur. 

Amount 

totel 
populBtion. 

£ 

«.      d. 

£ 

a.    d. 

IHSI 

474,157 

12    7 

I8S5 

663.6% 

14    3 

IS82 

618.800 

15    7 

1886 

6.54.410 

13     1 

1883 

821,852 

19    8 

18S7 

024,983 

12    0 

1884 

774,357 

17    7 
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This  statement  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details  were  not  i>ctan«(ir 
furnisheil,  showing  under  what  principal  heads  this  expenditure  on  duration. 
was  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the 
same  period  : — 


State  Expenditure  on  Education. 


Year. 

1 

Num- 
ber ol 
Bcluiol*. 

■  I88I 

1,667 

PlS82 

1.795 

18S.3 

1.706 

1894 

■  l8S5 

18S6 

1,912 

2.046 
2,170 

1687 

2.236 

Number 

of 
Pupil*. 


jOn  maintenance 
On  ichoo]  I  of  Si'h<M)lif,  in- 
premiaes.  cludlni;  Admin' 
intnktkm.  4te. 


Total 


Scbool 
Fan. 


Net  Stale 
Etpcii- 
dtture. 


146,106 

166,611 

15.5,918* 

1(57,134 

173,440 

179,900 

184,060 


£ 
102,003 

228,401 

391,000 

304.3S3 

178,001 

155,072 

119,957 


£ 
371,254 

390,390 

430,852 

469,974 

485,695 

499,338 

505.026 


£ 

£ 

480.000 

46,347 

618.800 

51,312 

821,832 

81,427 

774,357 

66,766 

663,508 

68,925 

034,410 

63.164 

624.983 

63,806 

£ 
433,653 

567,488 

770,425 

717,591 

604,582 

591,246 

561,087 


I*  OertUod  Detiomlnalional  Bchooli  wen  dlaconUnaod  at  the  doae  o(  1882. 
Tt  will  be  seen  that  tho  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents  school  (« 
townitlH  tlicir  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  tho 
total  cost     In  1887,  however,  it  was  pro[iortionately  larger  than 
in  any  year  since  the  existing  Act  came  into  foi-ce,  as  well  as  larger 
per  head,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 


Average  cost  of  Education  per  Child. 

Tear. 

OlMt  to  State  per  Child 

Total  Cost  per  CliiM  nf 
ArenKe  Attendance. 

Amount  of  Kum 
reiwlvcd  per  Child  ol 
Avarace  Atteodaooa. 

£    0.     A. 

£  >.    .1. 

£   B.     d. 

1880 

4  in    7 

5  12    2 

0  15     7 

1F81 

5    4    7 

5  15    0 

0  112 

1882 

6    4     9 

6  16     1 

Oil     3 

1883 

8  14    0 

9    5    7 

0  11     7 

1884 

7  10    8 

8    2    7 

0  11   11 

1885 

6    0    4 

6  12     1 

0  11     8 

1880 

5  12    0 

6     4    0 

0  11  11 

1887 

5    5    6 

5  17    5 

0  12    0 
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The  Dumber  of  free  scholars  during  the  year  1887  was  5,i 
3,082  boys,  and  2,719  girk,  or  5*45  per  oeut.  of  tlie  total  i 
attendiug  school. 

School  mvtngi'  In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  lonb 
were  opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  tl»e  public  schools  of 
the  Colony.  Banks  were  ustablishod  at  255  schoola,  and  tb«  depoau 
amounted  to  X9,416  los.  9d.  The  object  aimed  at  in  estabUshiri" 
these  banks  is  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  Hcience  of  economia, 
while  yet  the  minds  of  the  children  are  susceptible  of  deep  imprs- 
sions.  A  systematic  tniitiing  for  this  purpose  is  a  thing  to  be  desired 
in  every  public  school,  in  order  to  engender  habits  of  thrift  amon^ 
school  children,  to  indoctrinate  them  as  to  the  uses  and  effecU  of 
money,  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate  gratifications,  and  to  mtkt 
them  recognize  and  calculate  upon  poverty  and  degradation  as  tlie 
natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidence. 


Attondanoc 
iocttiuliiK. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  has  increased  neiarly  twofold 
since  1882.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  .'lid  fpjin 
denominational  schools.  At  the  close  of  the  year  mentiont«l 
there  were  124  denominational  schools  under  the  control  of  tL« 
Education  Department,  with  34G  teachers,  and  29,651  scholars. 
Many  of  these  schools  ceased  to  exist  iminedintely  on  the  wi 
drawal  of  State  aid,  and  the  children  l)y  whom  they  were  atteoi 
were  transferred  for  the  most  jmrt  to  the  ordinary  Public  Schi 
of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  schools,  however,  were  still  main 
tained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools. 
ntoKbooU.  increase  in  the  number  of  privat-e  schools  during  1883  was  97, 
the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  was  12,361,  so  that, 
the  lowest  computation,  27  denominational  schools  were  imme- 
diately closed,  and  17,290  children  transferred  to  Public  Schools. 

The  following  table   gives    the  particulars  respecting  private 
schools  from  1881  to  1887  : — 
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Private  Schools. 

Taar. 

Boboote, 

Tcachen. 

Suholws. 

Year. 

Scbooli. 

TcKben. 

SchoUra. 

ISSl 

W1SS2 

1883 

1S84 

S07 
491 
SS8 
611 

1.129 
1.154 
1,473 
1,601 

18,317 
19,746 
32,107 
33.007 

I8sr, 

ISSfi 
1SS7 

Oil 
647 
660 

1,654 
1,808 
1,873 

35,907 
.38,766 
40,450 

^Ddunomina  tiooal . . . . 
Oluircli  of  England  ., 

K^iinaii  Catholic 

M'eJik'yan 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

Congrrgational 

Total 


Schoola. 

Teachen. 

Soholm. 

365 

782 

9,777 

73 

1(!7 

3,.329 

238 

897 

20,992 

3 

U 

US 

7 

13 

135 

2 

o 

83 

1 

T 

13 

680 

1,873 

40,450 

Not  a  few  of  the  scLools  returned  as  undenominational  are  nonmn  CaOial 

!••  i»-  ...     Schools. 

'ligioua  schools,  though  no  dehnite  form  of  religious  opinions  is 
inculcated  therein.  Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  numbering 

t3'i  j>or  cent,  of  professedly  denominational  schools,  and  88  per 
But.  of  tho  scholars  educated  tliercin.  The  nuinljer  of  pupils 
tteuding  these  schools  was  not  ascertained  for  the  years  preceding 
88G.  On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  denominational 
ihools  in  188'2  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  75  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  16,595  pupils, 
while  in  1887  there  were  238  schools,  attended  by  27,0.32  pupils. 
There  were,  however,  some  Roman  Catholic  Schools  prior  to 
1882  not  receiving  aid  from  tlio  Stnte,  and,  on  the  otLer  hand, 
»me  of  the  schools  which  were  closed  in  1882  have  not  since  been 
ponetl 
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The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  r*ligioas  body  main- 
taining schools  of  importance.     During  1887,  such  schools  nan 
bere<l  73,  and  were  attended  by  3,329  pupils.    As  with  die  Rorun 
Catholic  Schools,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether  th««l 
schools  have  increased  of  late  years ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  Uut 
at  the  end  of  1882  there  wore  in  existence  42  Church  of  Engk 
Schools,  frequented  by  11,927  children. 


Fftiblic 


JUG // Ell  EDUCA  riOX. 
It  has  already  been  mentione<l  that  the  State  has  made  proA-ision 
for  higher  education,  by  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  priuci[ial  centres  of  population.  The  curriculum 
of  those  schools  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students  to 
complete  the  course  of  instruction,  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  University  examinations.  Admission  to  these  schools  is 
by  exaiuinntiou  only.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1887, 
five  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  gross  enrolment  for 
that  year  was  383  boys  and  327  girls,  making  a  total  of  71(1 
children.  During  the  year,  G8  pujiils  passed  the  junior,  15  tha 
senior,  and  I.t  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  University. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  cmbrac 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  Public  Schoola 
such  other  sulijecta  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at  tlii 
senior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  established.    Ther 
were  43  of  these  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1887.     They 
supply  a  want  long  felt  in   the  community,  and   their  numl 
increases  year  by  year. 


HchouU. 


STA  TEA  WED  EDUCA  TJONA  L  EST  A  BLlSfTifEXTS. 
In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  maintaiue<11 
at  the  State's  expense,  and  directly  controlled  by  the  officers  of  thai 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  there  exist  several  institution 
of  an  educational  character  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Government.     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Sydney . 


^^ 
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litiTnmar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the 
olony,  and  many  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  pro- 

sions  upon  which  they  entered,  at  one  time  occu[)ied  its  benches. 

1887,  the  average  quarterly  attendance  was  420.    The  numbers 

pupils  who  attended  the  University  examiiiatiouii  were  as 
allows : — Junior,  33,  of  whom  27   passed  ;  Senior,  13,  of  whom 

passed  ;  and  Matriculation,  2C,  of  whom  2 1  passed,  Towards 
Baintaining  this  school  the  Colonial  Treasury  contributed  the 
im  of  £2,400. 

The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  princi-  Deal  and  iramii 

11  ,    ,  .  ■,       •  ■       »         n  *"**^  Blind.         _ 

ully  anpporteii  by  private  contributions,  received  a  State  gi-ant 
£450,  and,  in  1S87,  a  sum  of  £200  in  addition  as  school  fees 

l>r  Government  pupils.     At  the  close  of  1887,  there  were  in  this 

istitution  74  children,  48  being  males  and  26  feinaln.s.  The  total 
ibor  on  tlic  roll  during  the  year  wus  87,  and  of  this  number  67 

rere  under  the  age  of  14  years  and  20  over  it. 


BEFOttMA  TOniES. 
Besides  these  establishments  the  State  maintains  three  reforma- 


IiiiliLtitrUI 


or  disuiplimiry  institutions,  two  for  girls — the  Industrial  *''°°"- 
dI  at  Piirramatto,  and  the  Sliaftesbury  Reformatory,  near 
South  Head — and  one  for  boys — the  nautical  school-ship  Vernon. 
At  the  Parramatta  institution  the  total  enrolment  of  girls  during 
the  year  was  161,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  31st  December 
last  was  90,  of  whom  42  wei-e  under  and  48  over  14  years  of  age. 
Tlie  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  in  1887  amounted  to  £2,900. 
The  Shaftesbury  Keforrantory  is  under  the  Jlinister  of  Justice. 
It  has  been  in  existence  over  ten  years,  and  is  designed  for  the 
reception  of  young  women  under  sentence,  a  wise  provision,  for 
by  this  means  are  avoided  the  alternatives  of  sending  the  offenders 
to  the  institution  at  Parramatta  (late  Biloela),  whci-e  their  in- 
fluence and  example  might  have  a  baneful  effect  on  more  youthful 
•ninds,  or  of  consigning  them  to  gaol.  The  want  of  ii  similar 
'itution  for  criminal  youths  is  much  felt.  It  would  indeed 
2  p 
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be  Vernon 
klntni;  8hlp. 


Byilnoy  Oollege. 


prove  a  boon  in  many  cases,  not  ouly  to  the  indlvidnala  them-  ' 
Belvea,  bnt  to  society  at  large,  and  might  often  be  the  tnming 
point  in  a  career  just  started  on  a  downward  course.  The  nun\lK?r 
of  inmates  at  Shaftesbury  at  the  close  of  18S7  was  26,  and  tiie 
expenditure  daring  the  year  amounted  to  £776.  On  board  the 
Vernon  105  boys  were  dealt  with  during  the  year,  and  the  number 
remaining  at  the  termination  of  18S7  was  203,  of  whom  120  were 
under  14  years  and  83  over.  The  management  of  the  training- 
ship  is  excellent,  and  its  cost  to  the  Stato  during  1887  was  ^,611  I 
The  results  obtained  in  the  three  above-mentioned  establislimeati 
have  hitherto  been  of  a  very  successful  character,  many  cliildnm 
having  been  reclaimed  from  a  depraved  life,  or  mscued  froin 
unhappy  surrounding;*,  and  turned  out,  after  a  coarse  of  somf 
years'  training,  useful  meuibers  of  society. 

THE  VKIVERSITY. 
In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Legislative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary 
school,  known  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
carrying  on  the  institution  so  as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Coloi 
the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
literature  and  science."  The  committee,  when  appointed,  had. 
however,  slightly  different  instructions,  and  was  directed  to  "con- 
sider and  report  how  best  to  instituto  an  university  for  the  pro 
motion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  [lublic 
expense."  Tlie  committoe,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  bron, 
up  its  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  nnive: 
with  a  permanent  endowment  of  X5,000  per  annum  out  of 
general  revenue.  The  Council  was  shortly  afterwartla  prorogued, 
and  the  Uinversity  Bill  consequently  lost  for  that  session.  In 
1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  on  the  model  of  Univereity  College, 
London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after  some 
discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was  passed,  receiving  the  Royal 
assent  on  1st  October  of  that  year. 
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la  1858  a  royal  charter  was  gi-anted,  which  declares  that  "  tiie  Churu-r. 
ree  of  this   University   in  arts,  hiw,  and   medicine  sball  bu 
recognized  as  academical  diiitiuctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to 
rank,  precedence,  and  considLTntion  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  Ixien  granted  in  any  university  of 


A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  soiute. 
govern  the  University,  and  they  were  empowered  to  elect  from 
among  themselves  their  own   Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  which 
titles  were  later  on  changed  to  those  of   Chancellor  and  Vice 
Chancellor.     The  Fellows  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated 
by  tlie  Crown,  but  were  to  be  replaced,  as  vawsancies  ai-ose,  by  the 
Fellows  themselves  until  there  should  be  100  graduates  holding 
the  degrees  of  Master  in  Arts,  or  Doctors  in  Law  or  Medicine, 
This  number  was  reached  in  1872,  and  the  Senate  then  proceeded 
to  draw  up  by-laws  in  which  this  assemblage  was  culled  ''Con- 
vocation."    By  an  Act  passed  in  1861,  three  Professors  were  made 
ex  officio  members  of    the  Senate,  and  Acts  in   1881   and  1884 
enlarged  the  membership  of  Convocation  which  at  present  consists 
of  448  members.     The  first  Senate  commenced  their  labours  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edwartl  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as 
Provost,  and  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  as  Vice-Provost.    They  shortly 
kestablisheil  three  chaire  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and 
^^Bxperimental  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  pro- 
^Blssora  to  fill  them. 

H   On 
P^mpos 


On  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  o|)ened  with  an 
Imposing  ceremony,  and  twenty-four  matriculated  students  were 
admitted  to  membership. 


tin  1877  Mrs.  Hovell  left  £5,000  to  £6,000  to  the  University  uovcUboquo 
jr  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  but  beyond  thia  there  was 
ut  little  expansion  until  1880,  when  on  additional  £1,000  was 
oted  by  Parliament  for  assistant  lectureshi])s.  The  Senate  was 
first  authorised  to  grant  Ad  eundem  degrees  in  the  next  year  to 
ich  persons  as  they  might  think  fit,  but  only  in  respect  of  degrees 
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conferred  by  Universities  recognized  by  tlieir  by-laws.  In  thu 
year,  too,  women  were  adniilted  to  all  the  advantages  and  privi.i 
leges  of  tlio  University  in  complete  equality  with  men,  and  several 
have  taken  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and  M.A.,  and  one  of  B.Sc.,  and 
itn  Act  jmssed  in  18S4  confirmed  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  this 
uuittcr.  In  1882  a  furtlier  vote  of  ^5,000  was  made  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Engineering,  uuil 
to  give  sonao  help  to  the  original  Department  of  Arts,  Medical 
and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  and  a  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in  arts  were  created. 
The  sum  of  X5,000  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  tlie  intended 
purposes,  and  has  been  increased  to  £7,900,  inclnsivo  of  the 
£1,000  granted  in  1880.  Allowances  have  also  been  made  for 
apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  per  annum  has  boen  granted  for 
evening  classes  in  arts.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1SS4,  the  Senate 
was  empowered  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  in  such  sub- 
jects as  it  may  think  fit.  With  the  exception  of  Theology  and 
Divinity,  the  Senate  have  availed  themsclvca  of  these  provisions, 
granting  degrees  in  science  and  engineering.  A  systom  of  lectut 
to  non-matriculants  was  commenced  in  18S2,  first  in  the  metropoli^ 
but  spreading  to  places  at  a  distance ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  08  time  goes  on  these  lectures  may  become  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  action  and  influence  of  the  University. 

In   1855  the  present  site  was  grante<l  by  tiie   Governor, 
Charles  Fitzroy,  to  the  Senato  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build-^ 
ing«,  and  al.9o  to  provide  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  four 
denominational  Colleges.     Before  this  grant  was  made  the  work 
of  the  University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  Colle, 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for 
Scholarship  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased 
tho  Government  for  the  new  Institution,  and  a  grant  of  £50, 
was  made  by    Parliament  in    1853   as   a   building   fund.     Tl 
building,  however,  passed  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government 
wlien  the  present  site  comprising  about  126  acres,  and  former! 
known   as  Grose   Farm,    was   determined   upon,   and  a 
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grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  made.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act 
was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow  four  colleges  within  tlie 
University.  Contributions  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  not  more 
than  .£20,000,  were  to  ha  niado  from  the  general  i-evenne  for 
building  funds,  provided  that  an  equal  sum  were  Bubscrihed  by 
privato  individuals,  and  £500  a  year  was  to  he  paid  annually  by 
the  Government  towards  the  stipends  of  Principals  for  each 
College.  Just  before  tiiis,  stops  bad  been  taken  to  establish  a  Amiutwi 
Church  of  England  College,  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  John's  Roman  '^"'■^''* 
Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbyterian  College 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  incorporated  in  18G7.  The  Wesleyan  l)ody, 
■who  it  was  thought  would  found  a  similar  institution,  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1873  some  12  acres  of  the  land  originally  intended  for  a  site  for 
their  college,  was  given  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  on  terms 

I      by  which  the  hospital  was  to  be  connected  with  a  contemplated 

^■Jniversity  Medical  School. 


k: 


The  system  of  Public  Examination,  similar  to  the  middle  class  piiUk' Gxuut 
ixaniination  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  instituted  in  1867, 
and  has  gradually  sjtreail,  till  last  year  there  were  no  less  than 
thirty-six  local  centres  other  than  Sydney,  six  of  which  were  in  the 
Colony  of  Queensland,  and  at  the  examination  held  in  September 
there  were  of  tliat  year  959  candidates.  The  University  also 
initiated  examinations  of  articled  clerks  in  1887,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service. 


Many  donations  have  been  usade  to  the  University  for  the  use  Bcnofuctions. 
of  students.  Among  tlie  first  was  a  gift  of  £1,000  from  Mr. 
'bonias  Barker,  and  fi-om  Sir  Edward  Dcas-Thomson  a  like 
ount  represented  by  land,  which  is  now  of  twice  that  value. 
Many  others  followc<l,  and  about  £4+, 000  has  been  presented  up 
to  the  present  date,  exclusive  of  jn'izes,  which  have  been  exhausted 
by  award,  nn<l  irresjiective  of  increases  in  value.  About  £11,000 
of  this  is  still  in  suspense  on  account  of  iotervening  life  estates 
to  the  widows  of  testators.     Besides  the  above  a  sum  of  £30,000 
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was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  £6,000 
18  promised  from  the  Hon.  William  Maeloay  for  a  Curatorship^f 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  prpsented  by  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity,  and    for   which    the  Government    have  erected   a   snitablc      i 
building.     The  estimated  value  of  bequests  other  tLan' money  i« 
£51,000  up  to  the  present  time.  { 

OidlUbMiuort.        In  lt<80  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  a  sum,  which  is  expected      | 
to  reacli  more  than  £215,000  when  tlie  conditions  of  the  tcst>tor'i 
will  have  been  fultillcd ;  this  Ls  the  only  bequest  or  donation,  with 
the   exception  of  Mrs.  Hovell's  property  before- mentioned,  for 
direct  educational   purposes,  and  the  income  from   it  is  not  ex-^ 
I>ected  to  be  avuilitble  until  1890.  ' 

During  1887  Mrs.  Uelenus  Scott  presented  300  volumes  of 
books,  principally  Oriental  literature,  to  the  library,  Mr.  William 
Roberts  £-1,000  for  a  travelling  scholarship  and  £1,500  for  a 
bursary,  and  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Watt  £1,000  for  an  exhibition  for 
ex-pupils  of  the  Public  Primary  Schools.  The  purposes  for  which 
the  various  bcncfuctions  were  given,  and  the  manner  in  whi 
they  are  invested,  are  as  follows  : — 


Dcarription. 


IjiTMtiuenU. 


Uortnacei. 


BidkUng* 


FixtA 

DcpadtiL 


Fellowships    .. 

Scluilarsbips  

Kxliibitioua    

Bursaries    

Lcctureshipi  

Prizes  and  Medala... 
Other  purpoaea 


Total  16,532 


£ 

100 

700 

1,200 

900 

1,000 

11)0 

12,632 


£ 
'3,276 

'<406 


7.676 


£ 

380 

12,310 

1,560 

7,800 

GOO 

1.005 

90.3fiO 


44,005 


DebentuKi. 


whid^^ 

TdUL 


The  teaching  staflT  consists  of  eight  Professors,  seventeen 
turers,  four  Demonstrators  and  an  Assistant  in  Piiysics,  a  Clinic 
Tutor  in   Medicine,   four   Evening  IxKiturers  on   Law,   and   four 
Lecturers  under  the  Extension  Scheme. 
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Since  its  foundation,  the  Univeraity  of  Sydney  has  conferred  DegrMicon- 
688  degrees,  the  highest  number  l)e8towed  in  any  one  year  being  I'nivjrsity. 
61,  in  1882.  During  Uie  ten  years  ending  1887,  the  number  of 
students  attending  lectures  increased  from  Gl  in  1877  to  215 
mutriculated  and  320  non-matriculated  students  in  1887,  whilst 
the  namber  of  candidates  who  attended  the  public  examinations 
has  increased  both  in  the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  the  former 
having  advanced  from  G3  in  1877  to  125  iu  1887,  and  the  latter 
{torn  303  in  1877  to  834  in  1887. 

Corra<3ponding  increases  in  the  number  of  successfuj  candidates 
at  the  public  examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following 
table  will  show  : — 

Number  of  Students,  and  Results  of  Examinations. 


^Tli 


Number  of 
<tud«nu 

Number  of  itwlenU 
aitendiDg  lectures. 

qmUifled 

for  u»- 

tric>al«tlon 

Jbtrirn- 
Uted. 

Non-in«- 
ttlcuUtod 

Number  of    Kumbor  of 

■euiorv  u-bo  juniors  who 

came  up.    i   come  up. 

Xuuihcr  of  '  Numb«r  of 

Miiion         Junion 
who  jioaiied.  who  pamd. 

^ 

34 

58 

.. 

53 

356 

40 

212 

1877 

23 

61 

63 

303 

38 

135 

187S 

24 

62 

.. 

63 

364 

41 

243 

1879 

58 

83 

■  ■ 

70 

333 

64 

247 

1880 

64 

76 

.. 

66 

381 

54 

209 

1881 

80 

81 

48 

392 

36 

231 

1882 

101 

97 

.. 

67 

398 

43 

240 

1883 

85 

128 

.. 

67 

473 

3 

299 

1884 

142 

2a3 

.. 

65 

563 

48 

379 

1885 

115 

203 

.. 

84 

645 

73 

440 

1886 

122 

203 

137 

107 

858 

83 

548 

1887 

132 

215 

329 

125 

634 

87 

562 

In  the  year  1887  the  revenue  from  the  Chullis  bequest,  above  ii«v«ia«o( 
lentioncd,  hud  not  been  available,  owing  to  the  conditions  under 
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Knieniiitiin:  (A    wliicli  it  was  made  not  betns  compIete<I,     The  expenditure  of  the 
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University  was  therefore  met  out  of  the  revenue  accruing  f 
students'  fees,  the  Government  aid,  antl  sundry  private  80urc<:s,^ 
The  following  tible  will  show  tlie  yearly  stute  of  the  finances 
the  University  during  the  period  from  1876  to  1887  : — 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 


y«»r. 

Bccdpto. 

EipariHnc 

kid. 

Lectun  tea. 

Othar  (oarMt. 

TotttL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

5,000 

403 

100 

5,503 

5,877 

1877 

C.OOO 

334 

100 

5,434 

5,434 

1878 

G,168 

324 

100 

6,592 

7,748 

1870 

6,IU 

476 

100 

5,690 

5.74C 

1880 

6,500 

457 

100 

7,057 

0.795 

1881 

0,000 

706 

100 

6,806 

6,227 

1862 

12,9C4 

1.080 

100 

14,144 

10.614 

1883 

14,343 

1,266 

120 

J 5, 729 

15,381 

1884 

15,500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,103 

1885 

16,500 

2,479 

385 

10.364 

20,094 

1886 

17,500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

20,765 

1897 

16,918 

2,819 

308 

20.045 

22.516 

i 
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Extensive   additions   to  its  magnificent   buildings   have 
nia<le   for  the  use  of  the   School   of  jMedicine  attached    to 
University.     These  buildings  provide  the  most  complete  accofl 
inodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the  profession  of  modi 
and  surgeiy,  and  the   Prince  Alfre<l  Hospital  affords  them  the 
necessary  means  of  study.     At  tlie  commencement  of   the  ye 
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there  were  54  undergraduates  in  the  Jledical  Scliool,  a 
Bry  fair  number  considering  that  tliia  school  was  only  established 
in  1883,  and  then  commenced  with  only  four  students.  A  labora-  j-pivernu- 
tory  for  the  Departnient  of  Physics  has  also  been  recently  erected,  "'">"''^''- 
and  is  i-eplete  with  every  means  of  illustrating  the  teaching  of 
physical  science.  The  prospects  of  the  University  of  Sydney  are 
excellent,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper,  and  exert  a  most  linioficial 
I      influence  on  the  future  of  Australia.     The  desirability  of  founding 
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All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges  pciiomlni 
where  students  may  be  etlucated  according  to  the  precepts  01  their  •-'"""'•'"^ 
various  beliefs  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honors,  or 
the  various  professions  which  they  may  adopt.  Evidence  of  the 
progres.s  of  superior  dcnouiinatioiml  educatiou  in  the  Colony  ni.iy 
be  seen  in  the  magniticcnt  college  buildings  which  surround  tlin 
ity,  among  which  may  be  cited  Newington  College,   the  colleges 

the  Marist  Brothei-s,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Hunter's  Hill 

d  Riverview,  the  old-estiiblished  King's  School  at  Parramatta, 
and  a  host  of  other  fii-st-class  establishments  erected  under  the 

tronage  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 


TECIIXICA  L  ED  VGA  TION. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  gi-eat  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  necessity  of 
providing  the  artisan  classes,  and  tlie  people  generally,  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handi- 
crafts, that  technical  .schools  sprang  >ip  in  various  parts  of 
England,  some  being  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State, 
while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade  societies,  or  guilds, 

the  great  Engli.sh  cities.     The  excellent  results  following  the 
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entablislinient  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract  attcni 
in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of 
manual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessitj.  The  foundation  of 
New  South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure 
the  efforts  of  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  !Mecha 
School  of  Arts,  and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  Technical  Collegn  affiliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  scieutiiic  knowledge  of  Australian  artizans.  In 
the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  £'2,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards 
the  organization  of  a  Tecbnicul  College,  and  for  five  years  the  wi 
of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  School- 
Arts.  In  1883,  liowever,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ment  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the  Technical  College 
became  thenceforth  a  State  institution. 


aids 
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Courao  <it 
technical 
histniction. 


Number  of 
•tuiJcnU. 


The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Technical  College,  conipiises  classes  in  agriculture,  ap[ilied 
mechanics,  arts,  architecture,  geology,  cliemistry,  commercial 
economy,  mathematics,  elocution,  pharmacy,  physics,  and  domestic 
economr,  nnd  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  siib-classea  us  may 
be  warnmted  by  circumstances. 


The  college  is  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  and,  during  18o 
415  female  students  attendc*!  for  at  least  one  terra.    Thenuml 
individual  students  in  1887  averaged  969  persons,  and  the 
luiQilitjr  who  received  instruction  for  at  least  one  term  was  not  leS8 
than  1,930.     Tlie  average  daily  attandance  was  689. 


I.Oountr}'  classes. 


Tcohiiical  work- 
Bhopt. 


tSe 


Branch  technical  scliools  have  also  been  estabUsbed  in 
northern,  southern,  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  in 
1887  the.so  country  classes  had  an  average  of  751  students  enrolled, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  318. 


1 


Technical   woikshops   have  been   fitted   up  in  Sydney,  w 
nipcliauical  classes  are  held,  and  the  teaching  is  illustrated  by  all 
the    various  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  the  proper  u 
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standing  of  the  different  processes  of  each  separate  class  of  work. 
The  Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  its  benefits 
are  already  being  felt  and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  lias  every 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness. 

In  1887,  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Teclinical  Education  co»t  of  tech- 
amounted  to  £16,972.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
have  not  been  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  country  branches 
in  every  case  where  application  has  been  made,  but  lecturers  have 
been  appointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  principal  country 
centres,  and  deliver  lectures  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  agricul- 
ture, Fro{>osals  have  also  been  made  for  the  gi-auting  by  the 
State  of  suitable  areas,  or  reserves,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing agricultural  colleges  and  exfierimental  farms,  and  the 
near  future  may  see  an  extension  of  technical  education  in  this 
I     direction. 
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In  a  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  where  most  of 
the  peoj)le  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
I      the  existence  of  a  leisured  clii-ss,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
[      science,  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.     Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory 
[     to  find  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected. 
^HkjB  far  back  as  the  yenr  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  title  royoi  Socictr-* 
^^f  the  Pliilosojiliical  Society  of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydney, 
which,  after  experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  trans- 
formed in  1866  into,  and  afterwards  ineoiporated  under  the  title 
of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.     Tlic  society  is  now 
^in  a  nourishing  condition,  counting  amongst  its  members  some  of 
^^■e  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.    Its  object  is  to  forward  the 
'      advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour  origin.il  research 
in   all   subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and   philoso])hical   interest, 
which  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australia, 
draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural  history, 
proceedings,   ]iublished    every   year,   include  papers   of   the 
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greatett  interest  on  important  scientific  questions,  ospeciallj  thoae 
whose  solution  is  of  Austitilian  interest. 

LiiiiiaauiSodriv.      Thp  Study  of  tlio  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  li« 
attracted  many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linnw-an  Societjj 
of  New  South  Wales  was  also  established  for  the  special  purfK: 
of  furthering  the  advancement  of  tliese  particular  sciences, 
society  is  housed  in  a  commodious  building  at  Eliaibeth  Bay,  on 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  city,  and  slready  possesses  »3 
library  and  museum.     The  society  hu-s  been  liberally  endowed  by 
the  Hon.  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  one  of 
its  most  munificent  supporters,  is  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
the  field  of  science.     The  society's  proceedings  arc  published  iit 
regular  intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  paj)ers,  together  with 
excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of  natural  history. 


OMiKntililRtl 
Society. 


AM  iwvivod 
hy  iwHuntiflc 
•ocit'Ues. 


In  18S3,  a  third  scientific  society  wa.";  formed  in  Sydney  under 
the  name  of  the  Geo^Taptiical  Society  of  Australasia,  with  the 
yiew  of  pi-omoting  geogi-apliical  research  in  a  p.irt  of  the  world 
where  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  Branches  of  this  society 
have  been  established  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Brislmne,  and 
Adelaide,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  displayed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. Among  the  first  tasks  undertaken  by  this  Society  was  the 
despatch  of  an  ex|)cdition  to  New  Guinea,  for  which  puiposo  aid 
was  obtained  from  the  various  Colonial  Governuients.  The  ex])e- 
dition  was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Charles  Everill,  and 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  some  very  useful  geographical  and 
scientttic  knowledge  of  the  i.ilnnd,  the  discovery  of  a  large  affluent 
of  llie  Fly  River  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  achievement 
of  the  expedition. 

The  scientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support 
private  contributions,  though,  excejit  in  the  case  of  the  Linns 
Society,  the  Government  grants  them  small  sums  annually  in  pr 
jiortion  to  the  income  received  from  subscriptions,  and  has  hither 
allowed  their  "  Proceedings  and  Transactions"  to  be  printed 
of  charge  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
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Among  tlie  other  instituttona  of  a  scieutiRc  and   educational  Sydney 

Otnuirvatory. 

character  wJuch  the  Colony  so  liberally  sujiporta,  tho  Sydney 
Observatory  is  not  the  leiist  imjiortant.  Situated  in  a  conmiand- 
ing  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  tho  purpose  it  is  intended  to 
serve.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  185C  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  tho  Colony,  who  took  a 

great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.     The  Governwent  Astronomer  ^m 

has  under  him  a  complete  staff  of  assistants,  and  during  the  year  ^M 

1887  a  sum  of  £4,116  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti-  H 

tution.    Jletcorological  observations  have  received  special  attention,  ^M 

as  befits  so  important  a  subject  in  a.  country   whose  prosperity  ^M 

depends  so  much  uj)oa  climate.     When  the  present  Astronomer  ^M 

took  office  ill  1870,  there  were  in  the  Colony  only  six  stations,  and  ^M 

observations  on   the  climate,   rninfall,   and    other  meteorological  ^M 

phenomena  were  necessarily   very  limited  in  character.     At  the  ^M 

end  of  1887,  the  number  of  stations  had  been  increased  to  867.  ^M 

Rain  gauges  have  also  been  established  at  most  of  tlio  sheep  and  ^M 

cattla  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result  which  is  highly  satis-  fl 

factory.     The  light  shed  on  the  true  characteristics  of  the  climate,  ^M 

especially  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  remote  from  the  sea  coast,  ^M 

has  tended  to  remove  tho  notion  long  current  as  to  its  unfitness  ^M 

for  agricultund  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement.  ^| 

The  Australian  Museum,  which  is  tlio  oldest  institution  of  the  AustnUian 
kind  in  Australia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of 
Sydney,  facing  one  of  the  ]irincipal  parks.     The  collections  contain 
carefully  selected  specimens  of  tho  principal  objects  of  natural 

history  found  in  kindred  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete  ^M 

collection  of  zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character.  ^M 

The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  by  tho  increasing  number  H 

of  jwrsons  by  whom  it  is  visited.     The  Museum  is  open  to  visitors  ^M 

every  day,  including  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  visitors  are  very  H 

numerous.     The  number  of  visitors  during  1887  was  122,799,  the  ^M 

daily  average  being  709  on  Sundays,  and  275  on  week  days.     Tlie  ^M 

expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution  amounted  to  £8,535,  of  ^M 

which  £4,959  was  exjiended  on  account  of  purchases.  H 
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Coui  of  booka 
to  pounlrj* 
Ubroriw. 


Ubnr}'. 


The  Free  Public  Library  wan  established  on  the  lat  of  Octol 
1669,  wkeu  the  building  auil  booka  of  the  Australian  Bubscripti 
Library  were  purchased  by  the  Govemmpnt  The  books  thas 
acquired  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  library.  The  nuDib«^_ 
of  volumes  originally  purchased  was  about  16,000,  and  oa  the  31'^^ 
December,  1887,  they  had  increased  to  75,962,  including  those  in 
the  lending  branch,  or  lent  to  country  libraries.  The  lending 
branch  was  established  in  1877,  to  meet  a  growing  public  want, 
and,  under  the  present  system  any  person  may,  oa  the  reooni- 
mcndation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other  res|jonsible  person, 
obtain  under  certain  simple  regulations,  the  loan  of  any  of  tW 
works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of  this  iostitutioo 
was  further  extonded  by  the  inti-oduction  of  a  system  by  which 
country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  lo«a 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too 
expensive  for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  fnndi 
at  their  disposal.  UndtT  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  contain- 
ing from  CO  to  100  books,  and  forwarded  to  the  country  libr&riw 
on  application,  to  be  returned,  or  exchanged  within  four  mouths 
This  system  was  initiated  in  August,  1383,  and  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  covirse  of  1887,  86  boxes,  con- 
taining G,363  volumes,  were  forwarded  to  44  institutions,  some  of 
them  at  considerable  distances  from  the  metropolis.  The  distance 
which  these  books  were  carried  amounted  to  33,904  miles,  being 
on  an  average  3S2  mUes  for  each  box,  an  enormous  distance, 
partly  accoiintiHl  for  by  the  fact  that  some  places  to  which  books 
are  sent  were  most  readily  accessible  thi-oiigh  other  colonies.  AU 
the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  books, 
insurance,  ikc,  are  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  in 
vogue  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in 
existence, 

The  reference  department  of  the  Free  Public  Library  contains 
51,129  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  22,012.  The  countrj- 
libraries  wore,  on  the  31st  December,  1887,  in  possession  of  2,821 
volumes,  lent  under  the  system  above  mentioned,  the  total  number 
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of  books  and  paroplilets,  the  property  of  this  institution,  facing 
75,962,  classified  as  under  : — 


I 


Sjmopili  of  Cloaiflcatlan. 


17»tural  Phnosopby,  Scieace  and  the 
Arts 

History,    Chronology,   Antiquities, 
and  Mythology 

Biography  and  Correspondence 


Geographv,    Topography,    Voyages 
and  Travels,  4c 


Periodical  and  Serial  Literatnre., 
Jurisprudence    


Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Phil 
OBophy,  and  Education    

Poetry  and  drama 


MisccIluDeoiis  Literature  and  Col 
lected  Works 


Works  of  Reference  and  Philology., 

Patents 

Duplicates  and  unbound  volumes  .. 

Pamphlets  k 

Books  for  the  Blind  

Total  Number  of  Volumes  . 


RcferaiM 
Ocpartineat 

Lending 
Bnucb. 

Ooontry 
Ubntie*. 

5,091 

2,774 

495 

4.940 

2,373 

730 

3,40g 

2,828 

723 

4,9G0 

2,783 

434 

13,421 

2,28« 

642 

48 

3,101 

1,050 

65 

I,e06 

542 

69 

3,973 

4,089 

237 

3,748 

4,355 

1,200 

2,6S9 

667 

51,129 

22,012 

2,321 

ToUL 


8,060 

8,052 
6,960 

8,203 

13,421 

2,976 

4,225 
2,307 

8,299 
3,748 
4,355 
1,200 
2,689 
567 


75,962 


The  popularity  of  the  Free  Public  Library  is  clearly  proved  by  Poimiuity 
the  nunaber  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges  which 
it  afTords.  Tlie  increase  has  been  very  regular,  as  will  bo  seen 
in  the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visitors  to  tbo 
librar)',  rising  from  59,786,  in  1870,  to  108,685,  in  1886,  65,255 
of  whom  were  visitors  at  the  lending  branch.  The  figures  for 
"186  are  given  by  way  of  couiparlson  with  those  of  1870,  for, 
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Nuiubor  ot 
rtodcn. 


On*  of  nwln- 
talrilfiK  library. 


although  the  visitors  to  the  lending  branch  in  1887  increascK)  to 

09,709,  the  total  visitors  only  numbered  139,203,  owing  to  the 

Reference  Libmry  being  closed  for  tliree  months. 

ISflO  (tliree  mouths— 1  Oct.  to  3Ut  Dec.) 17.006 

18T0  _ 50,786 

ISTl 00,105 

IS7'2  4^,817 

1S7.1  70.r.59 

1874  (cloven  months) 57.962 

1873  60.900 

187«  72.724 

1877  (Lending  Branch  first  opened)  124,688* 

1878  117,(M7 

1870  (Exhibition  open) 152,or«i 

1880  1.11,462 

1881  , 136.272 

1882  (eleven  months)    I3.1.731 

1SS3  1,V5.431 

18S4  (eleven  months)    101.877 

1885  165,715 

1888  168,085 

1887 139.a03« 

'ttefenaicii  Ubnry  cloaed  frooi  lit  June  ti  Slirl  AugoA,  tor  aiovtng. 

During  188G  and  1887,  considerable  extensions  were  raode  to 
the  prcinises  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  had  bccomo  much 
too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
liouKing  of  the  books.  It  was  lit  length  decided  to  pull  down  tin- 
old  buil<ling  in  llacquarie-street,  and  a  contract  was  made  about 
the  niiddle  of  lost  year  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Librsi; 
at  a  cost  of  £10,455.  This  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  wh« 
the  new  building  is  completed,  the  establishment  will  be  one  i 
the  most  convenient  in  Australia.  The  sum  expended  on  alt 
ations  and  extensions  during  1887  amounted  to  £1,174. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  State, 
during  1887,  was,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  building — 
.Salaries £4,199    3    4 


Maintenance    : 867 

Purchase  of  Books  2,835 


13 


Total £7,901 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the 
Library  during  the  year  1887,  as  well  as  the  number  of  books 
found  on  its  shelves. 
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tioiial  Art 

lien. 
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The  National  Art  OiiUery  wo8  first  instituted  in  1871  ui  con- 
nection witli  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  It  was 
reopened  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1S60,  and  is  now  silunteri 
in  the  Outer  Domain,  in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  buihling. 
It  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  com- 
prising some  nf  the  most  famous  works  of  the  liest  modern  artiste 
of  the  old  world,  and  includes  several  very  valuable  gifts  frnm 
private  persona.  Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  Gallery  is  ojieu  on  Sundays  as  well  as  we«sk  days,  and 
on  the  former  and  on  public  holiiUya  the  attendance  is  es|>eci«li5 
numerous.  During  1887  it  was  visited  Ly  177,342  persons,  whicL 
numlier,  however,  shows  a  decrease  of  over  43,000  on  the  attend- 
ance of  the  previous  year.     During  1887  the  expenditure  on  tbit 

institution  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 

^ 1.000 

...„ _ 3.326 


For  biiildiog!!  .... 
For  works  of  art . 
For  mniuteiiaDce.. 
For  gaUrica  


9S« 


Total  cost  to  the  SUte    £6,143 

The  Technological  Museum  is  also  situated  in  the  Ontt^r  Domain, 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  it  was  removed  on  the  do6truction 
of  the  Garden  Palace  by  fire.  Tliis  museum  was  instituted  at  the 
close  of  1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Atiiii  ." 
Museum;  but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  spocinni  ■ 
totally  lost  in  1882  by  the  fire  above-mentioned.  Strenuous  effurti 
■were  at  once  made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  Decemher, 
1883,  the  museum  was  again  opened  to  the  piiMie,  and  now  cos- 
tains  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  specimens  illustrating  tbr 
various  stages  of  many  manufactures,  and  an  excellent  coUcctioa 
of  animal  and  vegetable  f)roducts.  Tlie  popularity  of  this  inslita 
tion  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  40,217  [Kirsons  visitcii  it 
during   1887.     The  cost  to  the  State  amounted  to  X3,700,  d» 

tributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

For  maiDtcnance  iiikI  n'li^itinnt ,. ...     1,090 

For  gpocimeiw,  models,  4c 1,089 

For  nalAries 921 
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In  the  eyea  of  the  State  all  religions  are  eijual  in  New  South  jv,miit.,  of 
Wales,  but  during  tlje  early  days  of  the  Colony  such  was  not  the  ""  '""p""- 
case  New  South  Wolcjs  was  originally  essentially  a  Crown  Colony, 
and  the  Church  establishment, as  it  existed  in  England,  was  naturally 
transplanted  to  thaso  sliorcs.  Ecclesiastical  monopoly,  nevertheless, 
only  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  the  countenance  and  sujiport 
of  the  State  were  eventually  extended,  <luring  the  governorship  of 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious  bodiea  which  then 
existed— the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Pri'.sbyterinnM,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  lliest;  denominations  suto  iiid  to 
the  Government  granteil  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State 
Rid,  which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed 
away  and  had  been  replaced  by  Res|)onsible  Government  In 
18G2,  iiowi'ver,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the 
clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  claims  on  the  Ooveminent  amounted  to 
jE32,372,  and  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Church  of  England  £17,967 

Roman  Catholic  Church  8,748 

Presbyterians 2,873 

Wogleyan  Methodints  2,784 

U  by  year  the  sani  [layable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  death  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1887 
the  |iaymeut  by  the  State  was  at  the  rate  of  £10,193  \»r  annum, 
MS  follows : — 

Church  of  Englanil     £5,7»1 

Ronmn  CathoUc  Cburob    2,800 

Presbyterians  702 

Wetleyan  Methodist* 900 


The   ]>ayment8  to   the  clergy  of  diflTerent  denominations  are  puj-mcuu 
ren  below,  for  each  year  since  1863.     It  will  be  observed  that  aM. 
.  several  years  the  amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding 
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years.     This  anonmly  is  due  to  the  temporary  stoppage  of 
stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  abaeut  from  the  Colony. 

Amounts  paid  to  the  Clergy  since  the  Abolition  of  State 
Aid  to  Religion. 


Ymt. 


Church  of 
EiiKland. 


Roman 
Catholic 
ChurdL 


P«.byt«i.n.]    S^^^     \m. 


180.3 
1804 
1805 
1666 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
18?2 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1878 
18T7 
1878 
1879 
18S0 
1881 
1S82 
18S3 
1884 
1S8S 
1886 
1887 


£ 

17,967 

17,519 

14,111 

l.S,977 

13,255 

12,767 

12,370 

12,.386 

10,994 

12,187 

ll.23f> 

11,224 

10,725 

10,213 

9,803 

9,180 

8.238 

7,739 

7,412 

6,558 

tl,U82 

.'i,97o 

0,041 

5.  Till 

5,791 


£ 
8.748 
8,234 
7.430 
7.446 
7.275 
7,083 
6.796 
6,583 
6,417 
6,034 
5,804 
5,962 
S,60S 
.S..300 
J5,024 
4,  .550 
4,357 
3,892 
.3,7211 
3,487 
3,246 
3.025 
3,000 
3.000 
2,800 


£ 

£         i 

2,873 

2.784 

2.614 

1.179 

.3,090 

1,572 

2,832 

1,572 

2.8S2 

1,572 

2,847 

1.965 

2.487 

1.573 

2,180 

1 ,373 

1.942 

1,572 

],8>2 

I.48t 

1,702 

1.373 

1,560 

1..373 

1,625 

1.373 

1,778 

1.0-20 

1,702 

1,716 

1,702 

1.029 

1.702 

1..372 

1,702 

1.710 

1.6S9 

992 

1,6.30 

1,4.t5 

1,407 

1,324 

1,177 

1,222 

1.052 

1,130 

902 

1,0.50 

702 

900 

Arlbcn 
ca4ii  re 


•itts  of 

hkIoiu 


The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1887  wasOO 
— 33  Cliuicli  of  Englmul,  16  Roman  Catholics,  T)  Presbyterii 

and  6  Wesleyan  Methodists. 


eriij^d 
ite^H 


Tlie  number  of  members  of  each  religious  body  was  estimat 
the  census  of  1881,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  euch  of  the 
larger  dcuuniiiifttions  were  found  to  ditTi-r  liut  slightly  from  thow 
shown  by  tlie  previous  census.  Distributing  the  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  estimated  number  of  ndhereiits 
to  each  of  the  denominations,  with  the  clergy  registered 
celebitvtion  of  uinmnges  was  during  1887  as  follows. 
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H               DaiombuUon. 

CT«Kr. 

Adhercnti. 

Proportion 
o(  adhorenu  to 

Church  of  Enulnnd , 

324 

272 

U2 

168 

64 

30 

35 

1 

4 

474.528 

288,159 

TUG,  746 

S!»,483 

1 !).',)  20 

I(),2-2l 

'.>0,(i44 

1,253 

4,589 

33.377 

],464 

Roniaii  Cathulic 

Presbyterian   

1,051) 
70» 

Wesleyan,  and  other  Methodist 
Conereuational   

532 
311 

Baptist    

340 

Other  Protestant  

589 

1,252 

Hebrew 

1,147 

Others  

Total 

1,040 

1,042,910 

1,002 

t 


The  number  of  persons  attending  divine  service  on  Sundays  cimrcii 
eii»ged  284,960  for  the  year  1887.     This  number  rejtrpsents  the 


iiltendance  of  adults  only  ;  if  school  children  be  included  the 
number  would  be  393,298.  When  the  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion in  some  ptirts  of  the  countiy  is  considered,  the  church 
attendance  will  appear  very  large,  and  though  iipparently  less 
than  found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  proportionately  much 
larger  than  in  England. 

Tlie   figures   showing    the   attendance   at   Divine    .Service   on 
Sund.'iys  for  cnch  of  the  priucijial  denominations  are  given  hcre- 
_     under.     Sundae*  school  children  are  not  included. 

■■Phorch  of  Epsland 
^Koman  Cathouc    ... 


Denomination. 


T'reabyterian  

WesK'yan  Methodist 

Other  MethwIiAts 

Congregatioiialist 

Baptist  

Salvation  Army   

Others    


ToUl 


Number  of  distinct 
persons  attondinjf 
Sunday  stnices. 


73,210 
73,442 
.S0,400 
48,601 

8,.305 
12,911 

4,6.35 
29,840 

3,532 


284,966 


Nearly  all  tlie  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday  schools.     The 
attendance   of   children    at   these   schools   shows   a   considerable 


iiiit»tno1  >•> 
All  duiiotaiua- 


AttcntUncc  at 
8untlav  Kh(*ol 
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niioou    increase  during  1886  over  that  of  tbe  previous  year.     Some  pa 


of  tliis  increase  is  merely  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  greater 
completeness  in  the  returns,  but  no  small  portion  of  tbe  improved 
attendance  results  from  tlic  extension  of  hcbool  accommodation  in_ 
various  parts  of  the  coimtry,  Tbe  attendance  of  children  at 
Sunday  scbools  of  tbe  leading  denonjinations,  with  the  number  i 
schools  and  teaclxers  during  1887,  was — 


OoHWilnmtion. 


No.  of 
avhools.1 


Kmnber  oC  liMiliim.     ,Araas«  nmnbcr  ot  acboln 


MaIc.  ,FeRul«. 


Total 


Church  of  Ruglnnd  . . 

Roman  Catholic  

Prcsbytcriim  

Wcaleyftn   MethodUt 
Other  Metboilista..... 

Conyre^atiitnai  , 

hairtUt    

Otfuir  deDomiDatioui 

Total 


517 
382 
214 

09 
70 
28 
26 


1,614 


1,142 
308 
64V 

1,227 

418 

302 

152 

88 


2,103 

1,084 

876 

l,3o4 

332 

4a'< 

133 

70 


S.335 

1,452 

1,423 

2,r>8l 

750 

765 

285 

158 


4,304   6,445    10,749 


Fenala. 


IkM. 


15.049 

10,044 

4,9S3 

9,87(> 

2,<J00 

3,172 

996 

718 


48,333 


18.617 

13.953 

5.974 

11,521 

3,25S 

.%8(R) 

1,113 

754 


58,999 


lo.io: 

21.397 

2,  in 

l,4fi7 

107,332 


The  attendance  given  above  is  extremely  high,  amounting  as  it 
does  to  nearly  .5G  per  cent  of  the  total  children  between  the  sgw 
of  7  and  15  years,  at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sundar 
schools.  Tbe  number  of  Sunday  schools  and  teachers,  and  tlir 
attendance  at  Sunday  schools  during  each  year  since  1876  was — 


ATcnse  att<n,]anoo. 

Tmt 

Kambar  at 

Khooh. 

Nmnbcr  ol 
teacben. 

Ualo. 

Fsmalo. 

TMaL 

1876 

1,058 

7.099 

27.443 

31.394 

68,837 

1877 

1,121 

7,61.'J 

28,943 

3'1,»KM 

62.0371 

1878 

i.nm 

8,063 

29,877 

.■}4,(i!m 

64.57«fl 

1879 

1,285 

8.491 

31,802 

37.710 

6»,6tafl 

1880 

l.-'UO 

9.027 

33.304 

39.089 

72.3S$B 

1881 

1,405 

9.289 

34.950 

40.722 

75.ir7ifl 

188S 

1.318 

9.190 

34,303 

4l..^-u 

75.727B 

1688 

1,441 

9.793 

35,205 

42,(;i0 

77.8I$I 

1884 

1,461 

9.426 

35.883 

43.202 

70.085] 

1885 

1.513 

9.986 

37.991 

40, 531 

84,52S'l 

1886 

1.596 

10.769 

47..W7 

5(i..^j4 

103.G61    ■ 

1887 

1,014 

10,749 

48,:«3 

58.999 

107.332 

0^5 


PART  XX. 


Defence. 

' E W  South  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  troops  from  iiiip«riki 
the  time  of  its  foundation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  ISTO. 
For  part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  Colony  was  without 
regular  troops,  its  defence  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
volunteer  force.  In  1871  a  local  i-egular  defence  force  was  enrolled, 
comprising  one  battery  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  foot, 
the  latter,  however,  were  disbanded  in  the  following  year.  The 
permanent  artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  battery  in  1 876, 
and  by  a  tliird  ui  1877.  To  sujipleuieut  the  imperial  troops  in 
Australia  a  volunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain 
being  then  at  war  with  Russia.  The  Act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  force  was  18  Vic.  No.  8.  The  original  strength 
of  this  corps  was  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery, 
and  six  companies  of  foot,  but  with  the  tenuination  of  the 
Crimean  war  tlus  force  practically  ceased  to  exist  A  few  years  volunteer 
later  in  1860  the  volunteer  movement  was  revived,  and  a  second 
enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  mounted  rifies,  three 
batteries  of  artillery — two  stationed  at  Sydney,  and  one  at  New- 
castle— and  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  of  which  were 
recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  six  from  the  countiy 
districts.  Tlie  t«tal  strength  of  all  arms  was  about  1,700  men. 
In  18C8  the  force  was  reorganized  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation 
Act,  passed  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  In  1873  a 
further  reorganization  of  tlie  volunteer  troops  of  the  Colony  took 
place  ujion  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jei-vois,  and  in  1885 
an  additional  force  of  reserves  was  enrolled. 
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The  land  forces  of  the  Colony  comprise  three  tlistiuct  branches, 
the  Permanent  Force,  Volunteers,  and  Reserves.  The  Pemuuienl 
Foix;e  consists  entirely  of  artillery  ;  the  Volunteera  consist  of 
artillery,  engineers,  torpedo  and  signalling  corjis,  infantry  and 
naval  brigade  ;  while  the  Reserves,  which  are  also  volunteer  corps, 
comprise  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry. 

The   Permanent   Force  conijirises   a  general  statT  of   12  com- 
missioned and  14  non-commissioned  officers,  and  13  commissioned 
officers  of  artillery,  32  non-commissioned  and  326  rank  and  lile, , 
the  whole  force  thus  numbering  397.     The  rates  of  pay  of  the  j 
regular  iirtillery,  nport  from    the  jHsrinanent   stiiff,  were  for  tbd 
year  1887: — Colonel,    ;£500;  lieutenant-colonel,  £450;  majonvj 
£378  ;  captains,  £256  ;  lieutenants,  £238  ;  stafl'-surgeon,  £350  ; 
surgeon,  Newcastle,  £75.     Sergeants  from  48.  to  lOs.  i>er  diem  ; 
corporals,   3&    4d.    per  diem ;  bombardiers,    3a    2d.    per  diem ;  1 
trumpeteis,   28.  3d.  per  diem;  master  gunners,  78.    to   10s.  iierl 
diem  ;  gunners,  2s.  3d.  per  diem  ;  and  the  total  cost  was  £44,016. 
The  artillery  man  the  batteries  guarding  the  harbours  of  Sydney,  I 
Botany    Bay,    and   Newcastle,   mount   guard    at   the   vice-regal 
residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  a]>]iin'tain  to  aj 
garrison.     The  troops  are  a  fine  body  of  men,  the  minimum  height 
at  which  recruits  will  be  accepted  is  5ft.  7iu. 

As  ali-eady  stated,  the  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  • 
volunteer  force  was  assented  to  on  the  24th  July,  1854,  and  tboH 
Act  continued  with  various  modifications  in  operation  until  1S78,^ 
when  the  land  forces  of  the  Colony  were  remodelled  on  their 
present  basis.     The  volunteer  force  was  retainetl  ;   but  a  sysU-m, 
of  payment  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  indirect  remuneration  I 
by  a  land  grant  of  50  acres  for  five  years  continuous  efiScieucyj 
which  formerly  obtained.     The  ages  between  which  recruits  fori 
the  volunteer  force  arq  taken  are  18  and  40  years.     The  volunteei 
force  of  the  Colony  consists  of  four  arms  in  addition  to  the  jier 
nianont  staff,  and  the  total  strength  of  the  force  is  2,740  men  o( 
all  ranks.     The  staff  iiuiiiboi's  6G,  of  whom  57  belong  to  the  per«| 
mancnt  staff,  5  are  medical  ofiicera,  and  4  honorary  chaplains. 
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The  artUkry  is  distributed  in  five  districts,  the  strength  of  each  Aitiiicr.v. 
l>€ing — 

Syilney 2C8 

^■eweaatle    69 

Wolloiigong 68 

BiiUi 53 

Beg» 55 


493 
The  engineers  are  located  in  Sydney,  and  number  101  men  of  EngiuNn. 
«11    ninks.    viz.,    4    commissioned   officers,    15   noncommissioned 
officers,  and  82  sappers.     The  toipedo  and  signalling  corps  is  also 
located  ill  Sydney  ;  it  comprises  1 1  commissioned  officers,  21)  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  lOG  privates,  or  146  of  all  ranks. 

The   infantry  forces  are  distributed   over   four   districts,    the  ii,(aiitr.v. 

rengtli  of  each  district  being — 

Syilnoy     643 

Western   632 

Nortliern 489 

Soutberu 208 


l.D.'U 


This  ami  comprises  98  commissioned  officers,  255  non-oommis- 
sioued  officers,  and  16  non-commissioned  officers  on  tlie  {lermanent 
taif,  and  1,5G5  privates  and  buglers. 

The  naval    brigade   dates   back    to   1863,  and   is  intended  to  Na>ai  Dri|riui«. 
operate  chiefly  for  coastal  defence,  but  as  at  present  constituted 
it  is  a  light  artillery  land  force.     Its  strength  is  563  men  of  all 
ranks,  506  stationed  in  Sydney  and  57  in  Newcastle. 

To  rank  as  an  efficient,  every  volunteer  must  serve  for  nine  days  Emcioncy— 
"continuously  in  camp,  and  for  three  detached  days  tlunng  the 
year.  The  artillery  aro  al.so  required  to  attend  1 6  half-day  panides, 
including  shot  practice.  The  engineers  must  attend,  in  addition 
the  continuous  ti-aining,  12  half-diiy  parades,  and  10  night 
drills ;  the  torpedo  corps  22  halt-day  parades,  and  the  infantry 
13  half-day  parades  and  a  course  of  musketry.  Pay  is  granted  to 
11  ranks  according  to  a  sliding  scale.  Gunners,  sappers,  and 
irivates  receive  ICs.  for  each  day  of  continuous  training,  and  a 
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Kara)  VolmiUcr 
Artillery. 


like  sura  for  each  detached  day's  parade  ;  for  a  half-day  parade  Sft.^ 
iH  paid,  and  for  a  night  parade  2s.     In  addition  to  theae  aatiw, 
every  volunteer  passing  through  the  musketry  course,  and  iitiali^H 
fying  as  a  markKUiau,  in  granted  15a. ;  if  as  a  first-class  shot,  10s.  ^1 
and  if  OS  a  second-class  shot,  5b.  ;  with  a  bonus  of  £2  if  bo  qnallGes 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efficient.  ^M 

Besides  the  Volunteer  force  descriljed  above,  which  is  partially 
jMiid,   there  is  an  unp.aid  Volunteer  reserve,  with  a  strength 
'2,352  men  of  all  rank.s.     The  resei"ve  force  comprises  three  aniu 
the  strength  of  each  of  which  is — 

Cavalry  „ 411 

Artillery  jt 112 

Infantry 1.820 

2.352 

The  cavalry   provide    their  own    horses  and  equipment,   the 

uniform  and  arms  being  provided  by  the  Government.     Tbe  for 

is  distributed  through  three  districts  : — 

• 

Sydney    45 

Southern  District 97 

Northern  District 269 

411 

The  metropolitan  force  is  arme<l  with  lances,  whUc  the  coantry 
corps  are  equipped  as  ordinary  light  cavalry.  The  artillery  re- 
nerves  are  stationed  at  Sydney  only,  and  consist  of  four  com- 
panies conipiising  1 1 2  men.  The  infantry  is  distril)at<<d  through 
four  districts,  the  strength  of  each  district  being  ; — 

Sydney    ."tSO 

Southern 737 

Western  121 

Northom 581 

1,829 
Besides  the  reserves  above  enumerated  there  is  a  force  calla 
Naval  Volunteer  Artillery,  which  was  enrolled  in  1S82.     Its  dat 
is  to  man  and  work  any  gunboat  available  for  thissenice,  or  i 
as  field  artillery  if  other  service  is  not  available.     The  officers  ami 
men  jirovide  their  own  uniforms,  while  the  Government  supp 
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amis,  and  allow  an  (innual  subvention  of  £500  for  military  in- 
struction and  ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  the  working  of  such 
a  corps. 

The  reserve  infantry  is  provided  witli  arms  and  equipment,  and 
each  company  is  granted  an  allovi-ance  for  incidental  expenses,  &c. 

The  land  forces  of  the  Colony  comprise  6,052  men,  of  whom  ^j'lp.lJJJ^ 
397  form  the  general  staff  and  permanent  artillery,  3,303  volun- 
teers  and  naval  brigade,   which  are   partially   paid,    and    2,352 
reserves.     Dividing  the  force  into  the  various  arms  the  strength 
of  each  is  : — 

fioneral  ami  Permanent  St<i£f 02 

Cavalry   411 

ArtiUery... 1,.">.S!) 

Engineers   ! 101 

Torpetio  and  Signalliog   1411 

Infantry  ...  3,7(i3 

6,052 
The  expenditure  bv  the  State  on  defence  works  and  the  Per-f"™'"* 

*  •  Defence. 

manent  and  Volunteer  Military  forces,  dislrihuteil  as  follows: — 

£ 

General  .Staff 4,557 

Militarj'  Instructors .3,380 

Artillery  Force 44,016 

Worluuf  Defence  971 

Volunteer  Force  ...    104,1S4 

ToUl  £167,114 

Tlie  artillery  guns  possessed  by   the  Colony  number  181,    o£ 

which  133  are  mounted,  23  are  of  bras-s,  and  158  of  iron.     Tlie 

calibre  of  guns  varies  from  3-inch,  l)eing  that  of  the  9-pounders  up 

to   10-inch,  the  calibre  of  the  25-ton  muzzle-loading  rifled  guns 

mounted  for  harbour  defence. 

Now  South  Wales  has  no  navy  of  its  own,  the  defence  of  its  N»v»i 

Sutlon. 
ooajst  being  in  tlic  hands  of  the  British  ships  on  the  Australian 

station.  Sydney  is  the  headquarters  of  the  fleet,  and  ranks  as  a 
first-class  naval  station  ;  extensive  repairing  yards  and  store- 
bouses  are  being  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ships 
war.  Tliere  are  stationed  in  these  waters  ten  vessels,  whose 
rmament  and  crews  are  as  follows: — 
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AUSTRALASIAN  SQUADRON. 


It  is  proposed  to  materially  increase  the  strength  of  the  Aus-  Auntibiiaii 
nlian  squadron,  ami  nn  undertakiii<^  lias  beeu  entered  into  by  iw  iiicitaucii. 
fill  the  colonies,  with  tlie  excpption  of  Qupenslatul,  for  the  payment 
of  a  pro  rdta  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet.  The  total 
subvention  to  be  paid  by  all  the  colonies  anionnts  to  j£91,000  per 
annum,  and  tlie  contribution  of  New  South  Walos  woulil  amount 
to  £'2C),1-10  15s.  per  annum.  Under  the  [irovi.sion  of  the  "Australa- 
sian Naval  Force  Act,"  which  was  assented  to  on  20th  December, 
1887,  the  squadron  will  be  coiislitutpd  on  the  following  biusis: — The 
licet  is  to  consist  of  live  fiist  cruiser.s,  and  two  torpedo  gunboats,  as 
represented  by  the  "  Archer"  (improved  type)  and  "  Rattlesnake" 
classes  of  the  Briti.sh  navy ;  of  tiiese,  three  crui.si*rs  and  one  gun- 
boat will  ahvays  be  kept  in  commission,  the  rcmaiinler  being  held  in 
reserve  in  Australas>ian  ports,  but  ready  for  commission  whenever 
circumstances  may  require  their  use.  The  agreement  is  to  be  for 
a  jieriod  of  t«n  years,  and  only  then  terminate  if  notice  be  given 
two  years  previously,  or  at  tlie  end  of  any  subsequent  year,  and 
then  two  years  after  such  date.  The  ves.sels  will  be  built  by  the 
British  Government,  but  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  pay  the 
iiit<!rest  on  their  prime  cost  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  provided 
such  payment  does  not  exceed  .£33,000.  The  colonies  are  also  to 
pty  the  actual  charge  for  maintenance  as  mentioned  above.  On 
the  tt^rmination  of  the  agrcenioiit,  these  vessels  will  rem.iin  the 
property  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  strength  of  the  fleet 
alrendy  in  Australian  waters  will  be  maintained.  The  vessels 
■ppcificd  in  the  agreement  between  Grent  Britain  and  the  colonies 
Ire  to  be  in  addition  to  these.  The  Au.strnlasiwn  squadron  will  bo 
commandetl  by  the  Admiral  on  the  Australian  Station,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Sydney,  where  a  residence  is  provided  for  him 
b_y  the  Colony. 


Extensive  fortilieations  have  been  erected  at  various  important  Kortincniionc 
points  on  the  coast.  Sydney  has  two  lines  of  defence,  and  is  deemed 
Imost  impregnable  ;  Botany  Bay  forming  the  .southern  defence  of 
?ydney  is  strongly  fortified,  as  also  is  Novvcasllp,  the  great  conl 
port  of  the  I'olony.  In  addition  to  the  land  defences  of  Sydney, 
there  are  8tatione<I  in  the  harbour  four  torpedo  boats  of  the  first- 
class,  manned  and  worked  by  the  tori)edo  corps  already  described. 
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Local    Government. 


PRIOR  to  the  year  1812,  municipal  institutions  did  mi  exist . 
in  the  Colony.     In  the  year  named,  however,  the  city  of 
Sydney  was  granted  mimicipal  government,  the  first  elecrion  fori 
aldermen  and  councillors   taking    placo  on  the    9th    November,, 
and  the  boundaries  then  assigned  to  the  city  are  those  which  it 
now  holds.     The  necessity  for  an  extension  of  the  system  of  niuni- 
cipal  government  to  some  of  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  to  the 
chief  country  towns  soon  became  apparent ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1858  that  a  comprehensive  measure  was  passed.     Under  the  pro-i 
visions  of  this  Act  thirty-five  districts  were  incorf>orated,  all 
which  exist  to  this  day.     In  18G7  the  original  Act  was  amended,^ 
MuiUcipftimc9     and  tlie  present  enactment,  known  as  the  Municipalities  Act  i 

18G7,  UKaime  law.     The  terms  of  the  Act  are  extremely  HVieral,! 
but  no  provision  is  made  for  the  compnlsory  incorporation  of  anji 
district,  however  populous.     Under  the  Act  of  1807  it  is  provide 
that  any  contiguous  districts  having  an  area  of  not  more  than  91 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  jnay  be  is 
corporuted  ns  boroughs  ;  and  districts  whose  area  does  not  exceed 
50  square  miles,  and  whoso  population  numbers  not  loss  than  fiGOl 
person."),   may    be   formed    into   municipal    districts.     Under  tha] 
operation  of  this  and  foi-mer  Acts   120  districts  have  been  incor- 
porated, 55  being  entitled  boroughs,  and  68  municipal  districtj^l 
the  other  incorporated  district  Iteing  Sydney,  which   is  styled  »1 
municipality.     The  area  thus  incorporated  is  not  large,  embracing 
only  1,999^  Bquare  miles,  equal  to  064  per  cent,  or  ^i^  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Colony  ;  but  the  population  included  therein  isl 
not  less  than  575,264,  or  55-16  per  cent,  of  the  whole  populatioaf 
of  New  South  Wales. 


EXDOWMENT  AND  ASSESSMENT. 


The  powers  an<l  privileges  of  the  municipalities,  as  set  forth  by  rriviio«» 
the  several  Acta,  are  very  extensive.     Apart  from  the  ordinary  pautits. 
work  of  maintaining  tlie  thorouglifares,  the  corporfitioiis  are  en- 
titled to  construct  sewerage,  watt?r  supply,  and  gasworks,  and  to 
levy  ratc«  in  jVspeet  to  these  ;  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  health  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances  ; 
^^  establish  free  public  libraries  and  fi'ee  infant  schools,  as  well  as 
^ffk>  jierfonn  many  other  acts  for  the  material  and  sjiiiitary  advan- 
[     tage  of  their  residents. 


The  councils  are  empowered  to  raise  revenue  by  rates  amounting  AsMssmont. 
to  not  more  than  Is,  in  the  £  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  not  more 
than  Is.  in  the  £  for  special  purposes.  The  proj-verty  in  a  munici- 
pality is  valued  or  assessed  evt'ry  yi-ar,  and  for  this  purpose  asses- 
sors are  appointed.  After  the  valuation  has  been  made,  a  rate  is 
struck  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  property  liable  to  assessment, 
viz.,  upon  nine  tenths  of  the  fair  average  rental  of  all  buildings 
and  cultivated  Ian«ls,  or  lands  wliich  are,  or  have  been,  let  for 
pastoral,  mining,  or  other  purposes,  whether  such  land  or  build- 
inga  be  actually  in  occujiation  or  not,  and  at  the  rate  of  .5  percent. 

I  upon  the  capital  value  of  the  fee-simplo  of  all  unimproved  land, 
febe  rate  for  general  purposes  is   Is.   in  the  £  on  the  assessed 
iDnual  value,  while  the  special  rates,  where  such  exist,   vary  from 
Id.  to  lOd.  iu  the  £. 
'    In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in   the  ilifficuUics  surrounding  Emiowmenir^ 
Itlieir  inception,  the  Act  of   18G7  provides  for  endowments  Vjeing 
Ip^ntud  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  their  incorporation.     In 
lach  of  ihe  first  five  years  after  incor|)oi-ation,  evei-y  munici[)nlity 
■  entitled  to  o  sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the  whole  amount 
letually  raised   by  rates   or  assessments  and  subscriptions  paid 
during  the  past  year.     In  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years  a 
iiTu  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  one  moiety  ;  and  in  each  of  tho 
xt  succeeding  live  years  a  sura  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
jiaid.     After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years,  the  assistance 
liich  municipalities  may  demand   from  the  Goveniment  ceases. 
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Value  of  ntiblt) 
|u'0|>ort.'i . 


The  dourisliing  staUi  of  tlie  revenue  dariag  many  yean  enablt 
the  Government  to  grant  aid  to  mnnidpalities  beyond  what 
law  directed,  and  during  some  years  an  eiidowment  equal  to  i 
assessment  was  paid  to  theui. 

The  value  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purposes  during  li 
was  returned  by  the  various  load  authorities  at  ^103,873,483 
but  this  nniount  somewhat  understates  the  actual  capital  value,  i 
nnieh  of  the  uniuii>rovcd  land,  especially  in  suburl>an  and  countr 
districts,  is  relumed  at  fai' below  its  real  worth.  Taking  all  muiii- 
cipalities,  this  understating  amounts  to,  at  least,  10  per  cent. ;  i 
that  the  actual  value  of  property  within  incorporut<?<l  districts 
not  less  than  £110,460,833.  If,  however,  tlie  nominal  capifi 
values  as  returned  by  the  municipal  authorities  tbeuiselres 
taken,  the  ca))ital  and  annual  value  of  proj>erty  in  all  distric 
during  the  past  six  years  were  as  under. 


Annual  nuil  Capital  Viihie  of  Property  in  Boroughs  and 
Muuicipalitica. 


Vesr. 


atyot 
Bjraney, 


Suhnrtv  at 
BydiiQ'. 


Omiitry 
llunldiallU) 


IbteL 


1882— Annual 

Capital 
1883— Aimu.ll 

Caiiitnl 
1884— Annual 

Capitol 
1885— Annual 

Capital 
ISS6— Annual 

Capital 
1S87— Annual 

Capital 


value 
value 
v.ilucl 
value' 
value 
value 
value 
value 
value 
value 
value 
value 


1,055,952 
29,807,140 

1,838,642 
.10,772,840 

1,970.772 
30,,'>9S.440 

2,0.^1.2.15 
40.704,700 

2,006,476 
4I,D29,.520 

2,131,026 
42,.V>9,525 


1,314,919 
19,749.107 

1,449,047 
20,676.070 

1,690,109 
23.046.854 

1,9.15,884 
20,410,787 

2,289,685 
32.960,620 

2.501,904 
30,644,629 


1.064,560 
11,697,199 

1,266,502 
14,425,105 

],624.ai8 
17.G61,0«7 

1,713,578 
21.828.805 

1.727,951 
21,657,828 

1,895,581 
20,699,331 


4.035.431 
61.253.444 

4,.'>.'ir).0!ll 
7I.874,IC 

6.104, 
80,.10.1.3flt1 

5,C84.G97J 
91,044. 

6.114,112] 
9C.547.9(a] 

6,528..t2i[ 
105,873.483 


INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 


The  increase  shown  in  this  table  is  very  considerable.     From  ii>crea»o  in 

_  Bvc  yean. 

18S2  to  1887  tiie  annual  value  has  risen  from  ,£4,035,431  to 
£6,528,521,  or  at  the  rate  of  101 2  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the 
capital  value  has  advanced  from  £61,253,440  to  £105,873,485,  or 
jit  the  rate  of  11 '57  per  cent,  per  annum.  Purt  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  incorporated  ;  but 
when  an  allowance  is  n>.ade  for  these  it  will  still  be  found  that  the 
icrcase  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  five  years  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table  : — 


t 


1          MonldpaUties. 

Iii[Ti»s«l  annual  nloa 
duriu]{  five  yean. 

Inoreaaad  mpltal  ralve 
during  five  yeani. 

Total. 

Per  OBiit. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

City  of  .Sydney  

£ 

47.=>.074 

1,18H,985 

831,031 

28-6!) 
90-20 
78-00 

£ 

12,722..3S.5 
16,80.5,522 
15,002,132 

42-08 

Suburbs  of  .Sydney 

Country  Municipalities.. 

85-55 
128-25 

TotaL 

2,493,000 

61-78 

44,620,039 

72-84 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  nf„|tio„  ci 
Sydney  now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  as  cio^'';*i11I'""'' 
estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  projierty,  Molbourno  ""'"'• 
ranking  third.     The  annual  value  of  property  in  .Sydney  during 
1886  was  £4,380,161,  and  in  1887,  £4,632,930  ;  the  annual  value 
of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  during  1887  was  £4,128,895.     The 
following  are  tlie  annual  values  of  the  principal  British  cities  for 
1886  :— 


k 


London  (Metropolitan 

Bo»rd  of  Works)... £28,920,537 

Liverpool  ....V 3,381,501 

Glasgow 3,0fil,075 

Mancheater  2,411,.'i00 

Biimingbani 1,0-21,701 


Leeds £1,177,6.">0 

Sheffield  1,003,483 

Bristol 075,979 

Bradford 9.')2,47l 

Nottingham  90!),<i.)li 

Newca»lle-ou-Tyne 806,113 


The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  municipalities,  and  capital  value 
the  assessed  annual  value,  together  with  the  amount  of  income,  is  diwiiiy 
jiown  in  the  following  table. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Capital  and  Annual  Value  of  Ratable  Property  and  Income  ( 
Municipalities  and  Boroughs  during  I8S7. 


Inuorpnntad  DutricU. 


E9timikt«>] 

CupitaJ  Vklua  Of 

KiiUlile 

Proport}'- 


Anniikl  Vftlue. 


Mbtkopoutas. 


Muuicijiality  of  Sydney    |    42,529,525 


Alexandria 

Aahfield   

Bolmain   

Burwood 

Campcrdown  

Darlington  

TheGlebo   

Morrickville    

Newtown , 

Paddiugton 

Petersham    

Bandwick    

Eedfcra    

St.  Leonards    , 

8t.  Leonanls  Eaat  ... 

Victoria    

Waterloo 

Waverley 

WiUonghby,  North 
Woollahra   


ToUl. 


Dorou'jlu. 
8C5.000 
2,400,000 
3,194,224 
630,000 
470,681 
2<J0,140 
2,043,400 
1,0:10,680 
1,729,400 
3,200,000 
1,238,020 
1,031,712 
1.672,460 
2,383,327 
1,000,000 
8o8,190 
78fl,202 
1,801,430 
1,108,420 
2.347,387 


30,071,453 


£  £      a< 

2,131,020  I  330,066    8 


62,000 

124,80f. 

183,423 

79,477 

40,019 

29,014 

163,032 

105,008 

148,700 

172,108 

98.370 

82,537 

168,627 

101,137 

73,732 

42,809 

65,441 

103.658 

54,050 

129,002 


2,030,000 


5,313 

11,752 

21,931 

7,044 

6,932 

2,060 

13,516 

10,050 

13,870 

11.970 

8,405 

6,602 

18.867 

7.632 

6.019 

4,653 

4,737 

9,787 

2,810 

12,&17 


Botany  West 
Canterbury  ... 
Concord   


Mtaucipai  DiMi-klit. 

754,810  47,137 

458,275  36,405 

410,375  27,484 


I86,S4G    4  1 

4,065    6  > 

4,397  15  4 

2,265    8  1 
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Incorporated  DisbrlcU. 


Eatinuted 

Capital  Value  of 

BaUble 

Property. 


Annnal  Value. 


Revenue,  exclusive 
of  Loans. 


Five  Dock    

Hurstville    

Kogarah   

Leichbardt  

Manly  

Macdonaldtown  . 

Stiathfield  

St  Peters     


Metbopoutan  (contintted). 
Municipal  Districts. 

£  £ 

600,000  26,955 

881,390  43,753 

325,110  32,420 

980,000  117,145 

807,092  47,959 

483,279  34,036 

435,730  28,015 

428,115  29,905 


Total. 


Total,  Metropolitan  £    79,174,154 


6,573,176 


471,304 


4,632,930 


£  8. 

1,.?29  14 

1,176  18 

5,181  1 

9,996  3 

9,897  3 

3,785  9 

3,228  16 

2,488  14 


d. 
1 
8 
9 
7 
0 
1 
7 
3 


47,812    9    3 


570,724  19    5 


Albury 

Armidale 

Bathnrst  

Central  lUawana 

Cootamnndra  

Cudgegong  

Goulbum*   

Granville 

Grafton 

Gosford 

HiUEnd  

Hunter's  Hill 

Jnnee    

Kempsey 

Kiama  


CouNTRT  Districts. 
Boroughs. 

420,000  41,060 

250,000  25,000 

1,255,380  62,769 

230.000  23,000 

188,580  16,758 

446,985  22,552 

937,354  79,065 

880,000  42,008 

600,000  34,140 

71,566  6,942 

28,239  2,823 

590,194  28,067 

44,032  12,394 

387,200  19,360 

460,000  25,000 


5,067 
2,090 
7,648 
1,439 
1,791 
1,229 
7,702 
3,661 
3,099 
616 
174 
2,310 
667 
2,803 
1,673 


6 
16 

18 
11 


19  3 

6  6 

9  9 

15  0 


15  3 

3  7 

19  0 

13  3 


*  Ko  retain ;  flguiet  (or  1886  toserted. 
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Inronwratn]  Diatihiti. 


E«tiinkt<d 

OkpiUlVtIlKOl 

lUlable 


Annual  Vahio. 


Revctiuc,  exHu 


CouNTKY  Dianucrs  feontinutdj. 


Mkitland  East. 
Maitland  Weit 

Morpeth  

Mudgee    

N»rr»l)ri  

Nurandera 
Newcastle 

Onoge  

PaiTMnatU 

Plattsborg 

Qucttiibeyan 

llic'hiiioiiJ 

ShelUiarbour 

Singleton 

Tarn  worth 

VVoggm  Wagga 

Wallscnd 

Windsor 

WoUongong 

Young 


Adamstown 

Ballina 

Balranald 

Bcga 

BUyney 

Boarke 


MUNICIPALITIES. 
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Incorporated  Diatricta. 


Estlnutted 

Cbpitel  Value 

o(  Ratable 

Property. 


Annual  Value. 


Rercnue,  exelusl\c 
of  Loana. 


Municipal 


Bowral 

Broagb ton  Creek  and  Bomaderry 

Broughton  Valo 

Cainpbelltown 

Carcoar 

Carrington  

Casino  

Central  Shoalliaven   

Cobar    

Coonia 

Coonamble  

Deoiliquin    

Dubbo 

Forbes  

Gerriugong 

Glen  InncR  

Grenfell    

Gulgong   

Gunncdah    

Hamilton 

Hay  

Inveroll 

Lambton  

Lismore    

Liverpool 

Merewether 

Molong 

Musolcbrook    

North  Illawarra 

Nowra 

Numba 


Districts  (cotitimted). 
Country. 

£  £ 

250,671  13,897 

320,840  8,146 

140,000  2,037 

200,000  14,754 

112,000  5,690 

108,052  13,614 

122,616  9,810 

110,000  4,462 

101,823  8,478 

162,917  13,487 

133,900  9,970 

193,582  22,774 

273,000  25,135 

243,687  20,970 

190,000  9,000 

240,500  24,050 

139,290  6,964 

83,000  8,100 

83,700  7,690 

430,039  36,303 

317,777  26,850 

150,000  15,000 

187,271  13,309 

278,178  19.008 

241,500  24,150 

410,000  26,660 

130,000  8,178 

90,054  7,504 

200.000  9,000 

80,000  8,000 

46,000  6,072 


£ 

2,247 

406 

185 

1,840 

031 

1,153 

1,654 

402 

567 

849 

856 

5,479 

2,932 

2,212 

1.162 

3,453 

916 

691 

678 

2,553 

3,733 

1,363 

775 

3,907 

1,034 

3,211 

967 

863 

761 

1,330 

365 


s.   d. 

11  3 

12  1 
4  II 

16    2 


6  6 
19    2 

7  11 
9    9 

11    9 
3    8 


16 
19 


13  9 
2  11 
1  10 

8  0 

9  10 
16  10 

6    6 


10    6 


17 
1 

7 
8 


8    6 
10  U 
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Inoofporated  Dtstrlcti. 


Ertlmatad      I 
Ratable        :  """"^  t«u».  ^^j  ^,0,^ 

Property.       , 


MoxiCTPAL  DiSTBiCTS  (tonthoud). 


Parkes  

Penrith 

Prospect  and  Sherwood 

Raymond  Terrace 

Rydo 

Silverton 

South  Singleton , 

Taree    

Tenterfield  

Tuniut 

Ulla<lulla 

Ulmana  , 

Uralla 

Waratah  

Wellington  

W'ontworth 

AVickham  

Wilcannia    

Yas3 


Cmmtry. 

£ 

£ 

£      «.  d. 

80,279 

8,028 

1,143  17    7 

630,000 

24,000 

1,248  10   9 

274,287 

21,943 

1,710  19   9 

66,910 

6,308 

652  IS    1 

657,885 

25,588 

1.C48    3    1 

160,000 

15,042 

1,022    0   0 

104,968 

4,808 

586    2  lU 

80.000 

3,946 

461    4   2 

220,125 

13,451 

1,472  13   5 

86,210 

8,621 

182  IS   1 

120,000 

12,000 

1,489    5   2 

19^i^ 

9,900 

971    1  10 

64,620 

4,992 

ms  15   0 

240,000 

24,000 

1,137    0   7 

80,490 

8,949 

7C-2    2    1 

110,524 

9,300 

S6S    0   0 

370,251 

31,420 

3,136  IS   s 

214,850 

19,778 

4,243  11    S 

104,127 

10,000 

1,099    2    6 

Total 


11,148,339  ,         804,502        84,052  17    7 


Mnnici|)al 
rcvcuuc. 


Total,  Country  Districts 
Total,  all  Incorporated  Districts 


26,009,331         1,S0.->,591      204,823  17    1 


I 


105,873,485  '      0,528,521   1   775,548  16    6 


Tlie  revenues  of  the  various  municipalities  liave  fluctuated  con- 
sidcralily  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  amount  of  endow- 
ment paid  by  the  Government. 


MUNICIPAL  REVENUE.  ^S* 


The  city  revenue  during  1887  amounted  to  £215,287  10s.  lid.,  aty  revenne: 
which  sum  does  not  include  the  return  from  water  and  sewerage 
rates.     The  expenditure  during  the  same  period  was  £213  390 
5s.  8d.     The  chief  heads  of  revenue  were — 

£     8.   d. 

City  rate  144,510  15    8 

Fees  and  fines 3,362    2    3 

Rents,  tolls,  and  dues    24,998    4    1 

Endowment 31,250    0    0 

Miscellaneous  11,166    8  11 

Total £215,287  10  11 

The  expenditure  comprised — 

£      s.    d. 

Salaries 8,945  12  1 

City  improvements 140,627  18  3 

Interest 13,021  12  4 

Lighting   12,332    4  9 

Markets 2,752  16  10 

Town  Hall  Loan  Fund  4,000    0  0 

Town  Hall  Sinking  Fund 3,650    0  0 

Streets  Loan  Fund 12,000    0  0 

Streets  Loan  Sinking  Fond  6,700    0  0 

Miscellaneous 9,360    1  5 

Total £213,390    5    8 

The  water  fund,  which  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  legislature,  water  fun  a. 
43  Vic,  No.  2,  is  administered  separately  from  the  city  fund.  The 
revenue  on  account  of  this  fund  was  £78,018  5s.  2d.,  and  the 
expenditure  £78,770  6s.  From  the  sewerage  fund,  which  is  also 
separately  administered,  the  revenue  derived  was  £42,760  10s., 
while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £39,173  ISs.  Id.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  1887  was  £336,066  6s.  Id.,  as  against  £316,075 
15s.  2d.  during  the  previous  year;  while  the  expenditure  was 
£331,334  6a  9d.,  as  against  £336,482  17s.  5d.  in  1886.  Tlio 
revenue  derived  from  water  rates  is  obtained  not  only  from  the 
city,  but  also  from  a  large  suburban  area;  but  the  sewerage 
revenue  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  the  city. 
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•udtit 


Taxation 


('ountr>  niunl' 
Hpal  revenue 


iwr  lical. 


The  reveuue  of  the  thirtj-one  subnrban  borooghs  and  Diuoici'^ 

palities  during  1887  vtas  £231,847  13s.  7d.     The  amoaut  stated 

does  not  include  the  (tayments  made  by  municipul  residents  for 

•water  supply,  as  this  forms  a  payment  to  the  City  Council,  and 

has  already  been  included.     The  receipts  under  the  various  heads 

■were — 

£      a.  H. 

Ordinary  rates 11.3,031   13  1 

Lighting  rate    28,967    2  5 

Subscriptions   13,087    2  5 

Endowment 40,480    0  2 

Other  source*  3t>,492  15  3 

Total £234,658  13     4 

Omitting  the  amount  of  endowment  received  from  Government 
it  will  l>e  found  that  the  total  from  dii-ect  taxation  was  £194,17! 
Thu  estimated  rate  per  head  of  population  wsis  178.  3d.  for  thd 
year,  and  £3  1 98.  6d.  for  each  ratepayer.  The  amount  recri\  ( 
from  Ooveniinent  provided  an  addition  to  the  reveuue  equal 
3s.  7d.  I>cr  head  of  population.  The  ordinary  rates  yielded  8271 
per  cent,  of  the  total  income,  and  the  endowment  17°25  per  cenll 

The  revenue  of  country  boroughs  and  niuuici|>aJitie8  for  th 

year  1887  was  X204,823   17s.    Id.,  derived  from  the  following 

sources : — 

£  a.    d. 

Ordinary  rate*  83,20(>  19    5 

Lighting  and  water  rates ^  29,410  14  11 

Suhscriptiona , 2,5<>0  13    4 

Endowment    ,...,..  57,4.5.8  3    6 

Other  sources 32,197  3  11 

ToUl £2(M,S23  17     1 

Or,  excluding  endowments,  the  sum  was  £147,365  13s.  7d.  fron 
direct  taxation,  which  represents  a  payment  of  13s.  3d.  per  1 
from   each   resident,  or  £3  28.    lOd.  from  each   ratepoycr. 
Government  endowment  was  equivalent   to  5s.    2d.  per  head 
population.     The  ordinary  rates  yielded  72  per  cent,  of  the  tot 
receipts,  while  the  Government  endowment  amounted  to  28 
cent. 


MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURE. 


^33 


The  amount  of  local  revenues  obtained  by  all  municipalities  and 

raghs,  including  the  city  of  Sydney,  was  X77r),548  16s.  6d.,  of 

which  sum  £328,417   Ss.  5d.  was  obtained  fi-om  general  rates, 

£191,488  17s.  3d.  from  special  rates  for  sewerage,  water-supply, 

_ttn<l  lighting;  £129,188  3s.  8d.  from  Government  endowment,  and 

5126,454  12s.  2d.  from  other  sources,  the  proportion  of  each  item 

total  being — 

Percent 
of  totxl  revenue 

General  rates   4'2'.35 

Special  rates 24-69 

Knilcuvment Ifi'(i0 

MisL'ellaueouB  l(t'30 

No  lighting  rate  is  levied  in  the  city  of  Sydney.  The  expense 
of  lighting  was  £12,332.  This  has  been  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  general  i-ates,  aud  added  to  the  special  rates,  in  order  that 
the  above  statement  might  be  coiiijik'te. 

The  population  resident  in  all  municipalities  and  boroughs 
throughout  tlio  Colony  numbered  575,204  at  the  end  of  1887. 
The  burthen  of  local  taxation  was  therefore  £1  2a.  Gd.  per  head, 
including  special  rat-es  and  subscriptions,  or  9'9  i>er  cent,  on  tli" 
annual  value  of  ratable  property. 

il  The  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Sydney  for  other  purposes  than 
water  and  sewerage,  £213,390,  which  may  be  grouped  under  the 
following  heads : — 
an  I 


ToUl  liK-nl 
revenue. 


Populntiun 
of  innnlcl- 
lulltlit. 


ICx|>cnilltur«  | 
ol  dty. 


£ 

OfiBcem' salaries  and  office  expenses   8,II4I( 

City  improvement  140.(12H 

Li({hting   I2,:«'i 

Sinking  fund  and  interest 2.'<,.372 

Loan  funds— streets  and  Town  Hall  Ifi.ncK) 

Other  charges  12,112 


Total £218.390 

The  water  fund  involved  an  expenditure  of  £78,770,  of  wbidi 
5,762  was  for  interest,  while  the  revenue  received  wos  £78,018, 
'and  the  credit  balance  in  bank  was  £46,468.  The  w,'wcrngo  (und 
bad  a  revenue  of  £42,760  10s.,  against  which  there  wun  an  ex- 
penditure of  £39,173  158.,  of  which  £12,083  was  for  irileront. 
The  debit  balance  on  this  fund  was  £9,000. 
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nIclniU 

•ndUuK. 


The  expeuditure  of  the  suburbuji  boroughs  and  manicipalil 

for  the  year  was  £380,190  Ss.   2t].,  which    may  )x  subdivii 

under  the  following  heads  : — 

£       ».  a. 

Salaries  and  ofBoc  expenMS  Iti.CHi.)     0'  7 

Puhlic  works   2f>8,2:4  10  2 

LigUtiiig    25,749     1  0 

liitcrtMt  on  losuB 20,S47    7  8 

MincelliiDeous,    including   repayment  of 

louia 58,353  17  0 

Total £380,190    3    2 

The  office  expenses  amount  to  7*20  percent,  of  the  total  rerre 
of  tliese  municipalities,  and  will  appenr  by  no  means  unreasonable 
when  the  smallnesis  of  some  of  the  districts  and  the  difficulties  ^H 
tending  tlic  inception  of  mnuicipalities  arc  borne  iu  mind.     !^H 
charge  for  water  rate  has  been  omitted,  as  the  revenue  on  ^H 
score  has  been  hitherto  collected  by  the  city  authorities,  and  ^H 
eluded  under  the  water  fund  already  adverted  to.     The  cxpen^^ 
tare  of  the  oUicr  iiuuiicipalitiea  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  168* 
was  £282,600  IGs.   lid.,  which,  divided  under  the  same  heading* 
as  giren  for  suburban  municipalities,  would  appear  as  follows  :- 

£         a.  d. 

Salaries  and  oflSoe  oxpensea   2.'i,549    0  a 

Public  works 162,973    2  7 

Lighting  and  water  supply    34,879  IS  9 

Interest  on  loans 12,335    4  10 

Miscellaneous,    including    repayment  of 

loani 4(3,903  10  4 

Total £282,(300  16  U 

The  salaries  and  office  exja'nses  form  a  charge  of  12"17  {>« 
cent,  upon  the  total  receipts  during  the  year,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  in  the  suburban  municipalities.  The  greater  number 
of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  are  large  in  Mem 
and  small  in  population  and  revenue,  and  the  proportion  of  ex- 
penses required  to  defray  sidories  and  other  chaj-ges  is  naturally 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  tlie  more  compact  and  populous  dit 
surrounding  the  metropolis. 


The  revenue  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony  from  loans  Municipal 
amounted  to  £300,283  during  the  year  1887;  while  the  sum 
paid  off  existing  loans,  or  towards  sinking  funds  for  the  extin- 
guishing  of  loans,  was  £107,135.  The  total  indebt^'dness  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  £1,488,147,  and  towards  meeting  this 
amount  there  was  a  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  £27,350,  so  that  the  net  liability  was  £1,460,797. 
The  sum  quoted  above  was  owing  during  only  part  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  total  interest  paid  amounted  to  only  £G9,551,  the  rate 
varying  from  4  to  9  per  cent,  the  average  rate  of  interest  being 
6  |H)r  cent.  The  total  debt  \>cr  head  of  population  living  in 
municipalities  amounts  to  £2  I  Is.,  and  ])er  i-atepayer  £14  la.  Id. ; 
while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  in  the  former  case  is  2s.  3d. 
\>er  hi'iid,  and  in  the  latter  13s.  tid.  These  sums,  viewed  apart 
fi-om  the  resources  of  the  municii)alitics,  are  by  no  means  formid- 
able ;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  the 
local  debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insignilicant.  The  returns 
from  the  municipalities  and  boroughs  are  not  by  any  means  com- 
plete, so  that  the  total  figures  given  must  be  taken  as  the  nearest 
approximations  that  can  be  arrived  at.  The  whole  of  the  before- 
mentioned  debt  was  incurre<l  for  public  works  and  buildings.    The  cii^  lonu. 

illowing  are  the  city  lialiilities  : — 

£  £ 

Debentures  (intomiiiiablc) 100,000 

Average  Bank  overdraft 20,000 

100,000 

Loons   on    Debentures  (terminable    at 
fixed  dates) — 

Cattle  Sale-yards  Fund  00,000 

Town  Hall  Loan  Fund    27*>,000 

Streeta  Loan  Fund   800,(K)0 

635,000 

Total £768,000 

Payment  of  these  latter  sums  on  maturity  is  by  Act  of  Piirlia- 
meiit,  in  cac-h  case  iK-remptorily  provided  for  by  tlm  iiwtitiition  of 
sinking  funds.  The  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  fuiidH  during 
1887  was  £10,350. 
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Awe*"  of  city 
line). 


A<MCt«(  of  ntlier 
tiiuiik-i)'iUitit.*». 


Against  this  debt  of  X755,000  thei-c  exist  assets  approxiuuitely 
amounting  to  £2,342,000,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 

£ 

Value  of  macle  roads,  &o 6G'2,000 

Town  Hall 400,000 

Market*  and  land 630, 'HIO 

Other  buildings 120,000 

Cattle  Saleynrdd 120,000 

Wharves 410,000 

Total £2.342.000 

And  if  to  tliis  sura  be  added  the  present  value  of  future  rat<%l 
allowing  twenty  years'  purchase  amounting  to  .£2,900,000,  th 
assets  of  the  City  Corporation  ninount  to  about  £5,242,000, « 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only  i44     r 
per  cent  of  the  available  as-sets.  ^M 

Tlie  liability  of  the  other  incoi7>oratcd  districts  of  the  ColoDy 
amounted  to  £733,147,  or  rather  more  than  2  J  times  tlie  ordinary 
rates  of  the  year.  Against  this  they  hiivo.  assets  aniouutiiig 
appro-vimattly  to  £2,824,l>72,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 

*  J 

V uliic  of  made  roa<U  aud  streets 2,468,IM     ^^^^ 

Buildings 202,065     ^^H 

Other  surjilus  assets  over  liabilities   154,203     ^^^H 

Total  £2,824,972  ^ 

The  present  value  of  future  rates  at  twenty  years'  parcbase 

amounts  to  £4,000,000,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stated  abov«^| 

would  make  the  total  assets  of  these  municiixilities  reach  the  Etii^| 

of    £6,82-5,000.     The  total  municipal  debt  of    the   incori)orot«aV 

districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of   Sydney,  would 

therefore  apfmar  to  be  only  107  per  cent,  of  the  available  assets. 

The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  witliin  the  boundaries  of 
city  is  105  miles,  and  nearly  all  the  roadways  are  formed,  kerl 
and  bordered  by  pavements  of  nvpiialt,  taired  stone,  flagging,  i 
other  suitable  material,  while  241,026  square  yards  of 
way  have  been  laid   with  wood   blocks.     The  value  to   the  city' 
of  these  streets  is  hardly  less  than  £6G2,000.     Throughout  tha 


SYDNEY  WATER  SUPPLY. 


suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  is  1,192  miles,  of  which 
583  miles  are  regularly  formed,  and  the  approximate  value  of 
those  roadways,  with  culverts,  bridges,  and  similar  works,  may  be 
set  down  at  £l,330,6(il.  In  the  other  nmiiicipalitiea  of  the  Colony 
there  are  1,656  miles  of  made  road,  and  1,806  miles  of  unformed 
roads,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being  about  £1,137,443. 

Municipal  councils  are  authorized  by  law   to  undertake    the  Munkiini 
construction  of  water,  sewerage,  or  gas  works,  in  audition  to  the 
work  usually  carried  on  by  them.     To  regulate  the  construction, 
inaintenance,   and  management  of    these   M-orks,   various  enact- 
ments have  been  passed. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  the  City  Corporation  by  wutcr 
the  Legislative  Council  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewemge  '"''■'*■ 
works,  and  in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  water 
supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany  Swamps  was 
adopted.  Tliis  scheme  involved  the  iuterception  of  tlie  water, 
from  the  stream  draining  these  swamp!*,  at  a  point  near  the  shore 
of  Botany  Bay,  and  pumping  it  to  Crown-street  Reservoir,  132  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  tlionce  a  portion  was  raised  to  Pad- 
dington,  280  feet  over  sea-level,  and  a  furthei-  portion  to  Woollahra, 
320  feet  over  sea-level.  The  cost  of  the  water  supply  works  as 
carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation,  including  301  miles  of  reti- 
culation pipes,  was  £1,7 19, .565.  Tlicse  works  have  now  been 
superseded  by  the  Nepean  scheme,  recou)  mended  by  the  Royal  Kvpeui 
Commission  on  Water  Supply,  and  carrie<l  out  by  Mr.  EL  O. 
Moriarty,  M.I.C.E.  The  works  in  connection  with  this  scheme 
have  been  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  coniiiiensurate  with 
the  growth  to  which  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.  The  source 
of  supply  is  the  united  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and  Cor- 
deaux,  mountain  streams  draining  an  area  of  324  square  miles,  fed 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  west  of 
Wollongong.  The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437  feet 
Uwvc  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  through  a  series  of  conduits — 
■fartly  tunnel,  partly  open   canals,  and   in   places  wroughtiroa 
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.aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  ilutance  of  40  miles  from  tbe 
farthest  source  of  supply.      Here  an  iiiijMuading  reservoir  is  bt-in 
constructed  capable  of  holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  wbid 
nearly  7,000  million  will  be  available  for  supply,  the  reniaiud 
being  intended  rh  a  settling  area.     The  top  water  at  Prospect 
Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in  Sydney  Harbour.     Froa 
Prospect  the  water  is  led  tiirough  open  conduits  for  a  further 
tance  of  4|  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown-street  Raservoir,  a 
distance  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pipes.     The  conduits  al>ove  Proapert 
Reservoir  have  a  ciipacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  fa 
10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pip 
equals  a  maximum  of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last 
miles  the  water  flows  through  48-inch  and  42-inch  cast-iron  pip 
having  a  capacity  of  I7°5  million  gallons  daily.     In  tlii^  work  the 
are : 

TunneU    11£  mile 

Open  canals 3.1|      ,, 

Wrouglit-irou  pipes,  8ft.,  7ft.  Gin.,  and  6ft.  diameter      6^      „ 

Ca«t-iron  pipes,  4Sin.  and  42iii.  diunet«r II        „ 

Water  surface  of  reservoir  1|      „ 


Total 63    milefc      H 

All  the  works  in  connection  with  this  magni6cent  scheme  are     ] 
completed  with  the  exception  of  Prospect  Reservoir.     Tlie  dam  in 
connection  with  this  work  is  1 1  miles  long,  and  80  feet  de«p  in 
the  centre,  and  contains  2,316,500  cubic  yards  of  earthwork;  it 
has  been  already  raised  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  canals  leading 
to  Sydney  to  be  supplied.     The  cost  of  the  works  to  tlie  close  o^H 
1887,  including  purchase  of  laud  and  supervision,  was  £'J, 063,5731^1 
By  a  recent  Act  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  including  both  the  Botany  and  the  Nepean  work 
OS  well  as  the  reticulation  and  supply  of  Sydney,  has  been  plao 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  called  the  Metropolitan  Water  Suppl 
and  Sewerage  Board,  three  members  of  which,  including  the  ' 
man,  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  four  elected  by  the' 
municipalities  interested.     At  present  the  numljer  of  persons  sup- 
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plied  with  water  in  the  metropolitan  district  is  about  260,000  ; 
the  average  consumption  is  9,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  at  the  rate 
of  35  gallons  per  head. 

The  Country  Wiitor  Supply  .ind  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  in  countrj-  water 
1880.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  municipalities  outside  *"' 
the  county  of  CumJjerland  are  entitled  to  construct,  or  have  con- 
structed for  them  by  the  Government,  works  for  water  supply  and 
sewerago,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same  be  approved  by 
the  Govemor-in-Council,  and  the  municipalities  agree  to  pay  back 
the  original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent.  [>«r  annum.  The  Government  pays  for  the  certified  cost  of 
the  work.s,  and  the  municipalities  pay  the  Government  by  instal- 
ments extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  Under  the 
operations  of  this  Act  eight  water  supply  works  have  been  carried 
,  out  by  the  Government  and  two  by  iiiunicij)al  councils,  while  three 
.  are  at  present  under  construction.  The  works  completed  by  the 
Government  ai-o — 


Town.  Oort. 

Wagg«W»gg» £37,998 

Albury   41,835 

Bathurst 51,492 

Cioulbam 51,076 


Town.  Ooat 

Bourke £13,845 

Wcntworth 8,8fiO 

Dcniliquiii 17,622 

Hunter  River  District  338,857 


while  Parraraatta,  Hay,  Forbes,  and  Wilcannia  have  been  carrie<l 
out  by  the  municipalities  themselves,  and  Ltsmore,  Orange,  and 
Iran&ld  are  being  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

Tnder  thn  same  Act  which  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Sowanc* 
aey  water  supply,  the  sewerage  works  were  also  undertaken. 
The  original  sewerage  works  of  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and 
up  to  the  close  of  1887,  67^  miles  of  sewers  of  all  kinds  have  Ijcen 
constructed,  at  a  charge  of  .£932,377,  the  expendiluro  in  1887 
being  X39,174.  In  1S80  an  entii-ely  new  sehoim.'  of  newerago  of  a 
very  comprehensive  character  was  begun.  This  vyKtum  will  drain 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  soulhorn  nlopps  of  the  city  and 
[iurbs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former  inlxi  the  ooeui 
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between  Bon<li  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  a  uo 
sewerage   farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.     This   system  id 
nearly  coraiiletetl,  anil  at  the  close  of  1887  about  i!720,00*)  b« 
been  expended  ujwn  it. 

Under  the  authority  of  a  recent  Act  gasworks  have  been  con- 
structed in  several  (Jaces  by  municipalities  ;  further  particulars  in 
respect  to  which  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Alannfactu 
and  Worka. 

In  Sydney  there  are  approximately  21,437  houses,  occupied  1 
125,850  persons,  while  the  number  of  ratepayers  is  8,172.  In  ( 
suburbs  of  Sydney  there  are  47,885  houses,  in  which  225,( 
persons  dwell,  while  in  the  other  municipalities  there  are  44,11? 
houses,  occupied  by  221,808  persons.  In  the  unincorporated  por- 
tion of  the  Colony  there  are  about  97,000  houses,  inhabited  by 
470,155  persons.  It  would  thus  ajipear  that  the  total  number  of 
houses  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  210,434. 

Municipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wnrds,  according 
to  population,  and  every  i-atepayer  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elec-^ 
tion  of  aldermen.     Persons  assessed  at  less  than  j£25  annual  valu 
are  entitled  to  one  vote,  from  JE25  to  ;£75,  to  two  votes,  from  X7 
to  X150,  to  three  votes,  and  over  £150,  to  four  votcR     Votes  i 
cumulative  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot,  as  i 
the  parliamentary  elections. 

The  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  municipal  elections  nanil.ier 
10:i,914,  thus  distributed : 

Huoiripal  rotan. 

Sydney 8,172 

Suburb*  48.S46 

Other  municipalities 46,896 

Total 103,914 

The  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote  for  Parliament  is  270,1 
so  that  the  proportion  of  municipal  to  parliamentary  voters  is' 
38-43  per  100,  and  to  the  total  population  9-9G  per  100.     Includ- 
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Bpg  the  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  city,  there  are  1,107  ^^B 

Btdemien  in  the  Colony,  and  the  average  number  of  municipal  ^^H 

Hectors  per  aldcrnian  is  thus  04.     Of  the  103, 014  electors  men-  ^^H 

Koned  above,  50,557  arc  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  34,423  are  ^^H 

ktitled  to  two,  10,903  to  three,  and   8,031  to  the  ruaxiinuni  of  ^^| 

R>ar.     The  records  of  the  voting  in  the  various  miinicipuHties  are  ^^H 

very  imperfect ;  but  it  would  appear  thut  nt  the  elections  for  ^^H 

Bpdernien  to  serve  during  the  yeiir  1888  there  were  24,385  voters  ^^H 

vho  recorded  their  vote.     No  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  ^^H 

fproportion  of  pei-sons  entitled  to  vote  who  exercised  tlieir  privilege,  ^^H 

as  in  a  lar^o  number  of  municipalities  no  contests  took  place,  ^^H 

whilst  in  others  there  were  not  contests  in  alt  the  wards.  ^^H 

■    It  ia  proposed  by  a  measure  now  before  Parliament  to  extend  extomion  of  1 

^lie  system  of  local  government  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the  luent         "  I 

Colony.     This  is  on  all  sides  deemed  a  very  necessary  step,  as  under  ^J 

the  present  system  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  e.xpenditurc  of  the  ^^H 

Ck>vemment  on  purely  local  works  is  at  nil  times  equitiilile.     Leav-  ^^H 

ing  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  im-  ^^H 

portance,  the  Government  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years  ox-  ^^| 

pended  no  less  than  £  1 7,027,784  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character,  ^^H 

not  including  sch(x>l  buildings.     Of  this  sum  .£11,272,470   was  ^^H 

expended  in  the  country  districts,  and  £.">, 755,314  in  the  metro|)oliH.  ^^H 

The  division  of  the  Colony  into  local  government  districts  will  not  ^^H 

necessarily  be  followed  by  an  entire  atop]mge  of  the  direct  cxpen-  ^^H 

diture  in  works  of  merely  local  interest  by  the  central  Government,  ^^H 

but  the  larger  portion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government  ^^H 

will  lie  left  to  the  local  autliorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provide  ^^H 

part  of  the  expenditure,  will  probably  sec  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  ^^H 

beat  advantage.     Adopting  the  two  divisions  of  melroiiolis  and  ^^H 

country,  already  mentioned,  the  expenditure  in  each  since  1860  is  Expondituro  iJ 

given  below.      As  regards  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  nearly  twai  purpUjc*. 

half  the  total — viz.,  £2,789,311 — was  expended  on  water  supply 

and   sewerage   works,  which   are   sources   of   revenue.      In   the 

districts  the  amount  expended  on  similar  works 
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AD)ouaU  ejcpended  on  Local  Public  Works  in  the  Coantry 
Districta  and  Metropolis. 


Coantry  dlitrlct*. 

Mctropoli*. 

TMiL 

Y«M. 

EzpeiHllttin. 

"htir 

ExpendUure. 

lUtepcr 
haul. 

FjjKodltan. 

"O" 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£ 

..  d. 

£ 

£  •.  d.J 

i8r>o 

65,861 

0    6    4 

21,240 

0 

4    5 

87.101 

0  5  bl 

ISfll 

103.250 

0    8    0 

34,709 

0 

7    1 

137,959 

0    7   9' 

J  862 

118,131 

0    8  11 

40,612 

0 

8    5 

158,743 

0    8    9 

18U3 

94,H25 

0    6  11 

15,842 

0 

3    3 

110,667 

0    S  U 

1864 

133,591 

0    0    4 

17,352 

0 

3    6 

150,943 

0    7  10 

1S65 

109,KJ5 

0    7    5 

12,168 

0 

2    4 

122,003 

0    «   0 

1SC6 

92,796 

0    6    0 

9,963 

(1 

I     9 

102,759 

0    4  11 

1867 

137,405 

0    8    7 

37,621 

0 

6    4 

175,026 

0    8    0 

1866 

163,819 

0    9  11 

33,701 

0 

5    5 

197,520 

0    8   &i 

1860 

190,810 

0  11     1 

21,460 

0 

3    4 

212,270 

0  9  i 

1870 

124,540 

0    7    0 

32,.347 

0 

4  10 

156,887 

0   6  i 

1871 

169,239 

0    9    4 

18.009 

0 

2    7 

187.248 

0    7   1 

1872 

129,003 

0    6    9 

40,524 

0 

5    8 

169,527 

0    6   fl 

1S73 

2.30,385 

0  11     7 

51,056 

0 

6  10 

281,441 

0  lU    4 

1874 

26.-5.00? 

0  13    0 

48,211 

0 

6    3 

313,214 

0  11     I 

1875 

375,819 

0  17    9 

47,781 

0 

0    0 

423.600 

0  14 

1876 

415,025 

0  19    0 

68,710 

0 

8    2 

483,735 

0  10 

1877 

407,  IM 

1    2    0 

60.141 

0 

6  10 

557,325 

0  17 

1878 

643,912 

1    7    4 

86.373 

0 

9    2 

730,285 

1    3 

1879 

794.983 

1  12    5 

165,856 

0 

16    U 

960.839 

1    71 

1880 

793,966 

1  11    0 

201,734 

0 

IS  10 

995.700 

1    7   1 

1881 

583,471 

1     1  10 

357,182 

1 

11    4 

940,651 

1    4   ! 

1882 

704,892 

1     5    5 

702. 69« 

2 

18    1 

1,407,588 

I  16   1 

1883 

758.052 

1     6    3 

931,615 

3 

12    0 

1,689,667 

2    0 

1881 

940,858 

1   11     3 

609,200 

2 

8    0 

1,610,067 

1  16   < 

1885 

081,951 

1   11     6 

704.636 

2 

6    9 

1.686,587 

1  16  '. 

1886 

808,923 

1     6    4 

767,906 

2 

7    6 

1.636,829 

1  13  1 

1887 

784,941 

1     3    1 

566.600 

1 

12    6 

1,341,601 

1    a  S 

1 
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Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

T  will  aeen  from  the  tangdng  pages  that  th*  i»u«ria]  prrw- 
perity  of  Xev  Soath  Wales  coin{Mies  {iLT<Kn}Aj  vhh  tL*t 
>f  any  other  ooontzy,  bowcrer  Cartnnate  mmj  l«  iu  mx.  bai  Wi 
me  partimlar  this  Ccdony,  in  rtmnmim  wish  aH  xLi  ytr/rizAXh  <A 
&.astralia,  difies*  greatly  tnm  other  eosntna,  fs^xou.j  iJUM-.  'A 
the  Old  W^orid.  Wealth  k  viikly  dbtribucd,  ss.i  tae  «r>&<rMX 
betveen  rich  and  poor,  vhich  seeaH  so  yttxLiax  a  Y.juif:  'X 
old-vorld  tirSajaaaoBk,  £zA  vo  par«r«e;  z.  u>tK  ^jr.-irxz.  jtzy^A, 
That  thef«  is  fimenj  is  the  rrJrryt  ii  iz/secia/.^,  r.a*.  z^-.  ;:j. 
in  Australia  is  bocm  to  parret^ ;  acii  iLs:  i<K<Kl-.uy  ;ib~^«tr  ...ui>. 
vhich  lonss  so  szai*  a  ■■rsaw  so  lu  frMfkci  '.<  =:&r.T  i^t.v3(, 
has,  therefoRv  »(>  fTTg>i*»  heR. 

It  is  casisascd  that  sr  theUised  Kisei-ov  iLt  ^^tthvcxi  1.-  ^~»^ 
bnndred  poaaeas  ^'Jvctti  » ths  aaocis  ';<  ill  X     f'zjKr^itA  ~  -■' 

rtat«^wmt   ihuiai  ae  lasE  -tcStxvuK  =x  ;«.»   -xEiiiii-F- ,  ./ 

,  .       .       . .  -^  -^-t  .a. 

Auscra^sa  aaid  sr  'Sae  txa«K  «masrwi  'J  Tjsrxj^      "K- 


is  leried  m  4as  Cns^^  ser  k  wsn.  vgnui    tr  i.-^.,t^  ^ 
bapfKB  thai 


^u 
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temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  cant 
of  the  imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  prirate  charitj 
for  the  euro  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want 
The  rescue  of  the  young  fi-om  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways 
first,  by  means  of  the  State  Children's  Helief  Board,  which  take 
care  of  children  whose  natural  guardians  have  abandoned  them,  < 
who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  tti 
lie  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime  ;  and 
secondly,  by  sequestering  children  who  have  already  committe 
criincR,  or  whoso  parents  or  guardians  find  themselveB  unable 
control  them. 

Even  where  the  State  grants  aid  for  philanthrojiic  purpose 
the  management  of  the  institutions  su|iervising  the  expendilnr 
is  in  private  hands.  Besides  State-aided  institutions  there  ar 
numerous  private  charities,  wliose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  tho 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  mi»fortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  i 
praise. 

In  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  mortality,  it  has  1 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident 
very  numerous.  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occo 
pations  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  populnlion 
is  enijiloyed.  Though  New  South  Wales  hiis  long  been  settled 
its  resources  ure  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many  men  ar 
at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforts  of  everyday  life,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  cose  of  sickness  or  injury,  Ho-spit 
are  therefore  jibsolutely  essential  under  the  conditions  of  life 
the  countt-y  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  they  are  accordingly  found 
in  every  important  country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  188? 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  Colony  72  hospitals  or  infimiariei 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Vincent's  llospital 
Sydney,  were  assisted  by  the  State. 

The  accommodation  was  provided  in  303  wards  or  donnitorie 
having  a  total  capacity  of  2,039,492  cubic  feet,  so  that  tli« 
average  air  space  to  each  dormitory  was  6,731  cubic  feet.      There" 
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were  1,795  beds,  the  average  air  space  to  each  patient  was  a  niiiii- 

nium  of  1,136  cubic  feet,  but  as  tlie  liospituls  are  rarely  iilleJ  to 

the  limit  of  tlieir  accommodation,  the  air  space  to  each  patient  was 

as  a  rule  much  greater  than  the  uiinimum  just  statetl.     During  ||;^^'"'"''-"fj 

the  year  13,438  i>crsons  were  under  treatment  as  indoor  patients. 

Of  this  number  1,011   remained   from   the   previous  year,   and 

12,397  were  admitted  during  1S87.  There  were  diseliarged 
0,S39  persons,  cither  as  cured  or  relicvc<I,  or  at  their  own  it;- 
liest,  and  301  as  past  all  human  assistance,  while  1,190  died. 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
therefore  1,108.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of 
admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Number  of  Cases  treated  in  Hospitals. 


T«r. 

Total 

pMtlenta  under 

Treatment. 

187S 

7,393 

H|879 

7,560 

1S80 

8,315 

ISSI 

0,136 

ISS2 

8,445 

18S3 

8,245 

1884 

0,318 

ISS5 

12,703 

^1886 

13,115 

1887 

13,4.% 

NmubtT 
Coml.  *& 


5,9"»lJ 
Q.Oil 
0,656 
7,275 
6,855 
e.e.'iO 
7,375 
10,449 
]0,82o 
11,140 


DeuUiB. 


Number. 


733 

755 

847 

046 

804 

790 

052 

1,329 

1,249 

1,100 


Percent. 


Number  of 
PatlenU  at  the 
cloee  of  Year. 


oos 

699 

9-03 

784 

1013 

812 

10-35 

915 

10-58 

696 

0-C5 

790 

10121 

901 

10-33 

1,015 

9-52 

1,041 

8-85 

1,108 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  ye^r  may  be  taken  as  gj^J^JJ" 
representing  the  average  number  resident.     It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  table  that  the  increase  has  been  fairly  regular,  so 

lat  the  [iroportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is 
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Hlx>ut  the  Ban)(>  in  each  year  and  arorages  1*05  per  thonsAnd. 
The  length  of  time  during  vrUioh  patients  reiuaiii  under  treal- 
lueiit  has  not  been  exactly  deteriniiie<l ;  but  as  far  as  tlte  iiiforina- 
tion  extends  it  would  appear  the  average  is  27  o  days  for  all 
hospitals.  That  this  computation  may  be  fairly  relied  on  wonid 
a|>pear  from  the  statement  made  in  the  last  report  of  the  Priow 
Alfred  Hospital.  In  that  institution  the  average  time  of  resi- 
dence of  all  patients  during  1887  whs  28  C  days.  It  is  iiiteiT^sting 
to  note  that  the  pctriod  of  residence  of  patients  received  antler 
orders  from  the  Government  was  3G'4  daya,  while  those  pav;  _■ 
for  or  contributing  towards  their  support  have  an  average  of  : 
days. 

The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  post 
ten  years  was  991,  while  the  rate  for  1887  was  885  or  IOC 
below  the  decennial  average.     The  average  for  each  year  will  be 
found  in  the  precoiling  table.     The  death  rate  of  hospitals  in  New 
South  Wales,  compared  with  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  veiy  high. 
The  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen  by  the  inclu.sion  of  the  deaths  j 
of  persons  already  moiibund  when  admitted,  and  of  jwrsons  in  the 
lost  stage  of  phtldsis.     It  has  elsewhere  been  pointed  out  tfaat] 
deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  | 
total  deaths  registered,  a  circumstance  duo  to  the  nature  of  the  I 
occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  daingers  incidental  to  pioneeriiig  j 
enterprise.     A  large   majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur  oral 
treated  in  the  hospitals  ;  and,  indeed,  these  in.stitutions,  especially  ' 
in  country  districts,  ore  for  the  most  jtart  maintained   for  the 
treatment  of  surgical  cases.     When  these  circumstances  are  taken 
into  consideration,  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excess  of  deaths  in 
the  hospitahs  of  the  Colony  will  be  at  once  understood. 


OoUoor  rallct.  No  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief 
aflbrdod  by  hospitals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  ini]M>rtant 
as  indoor  relief ;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  attendances  during 
1887  was  40, 11 7,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  p«rsun, 
there  were  relieved  10,029  persons. 
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Omitting  firom  consideration  the  Government  establishment  at  state  expend!- 

turo  Oil  hoinHtiU& 

little  Bay,  the  expenditure  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  for 

pnrposea  other  than  ont-patienta  and  building  was  £75,153  Os.  7d., 

representing  an  average  of  £83  48.  6d.  per  patient  resident,  or  for 

each  bed  oocapied.     This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  truth, 

u  fall  deduction  cannot  be  made  for  out-patients.     The  average 

cost  per  patient  treated   was  £6   10s.   id.     The   subscriptions 

received  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £38,575  Is.  lOd.,  and 

the  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  payments  by  patients,  were 

£18,260  28.  4d.,  in  all  £56,835  4b.  2d.  from  private  sources  and 

from  pstienta     From  Government  the  sum  of  £37,860  lOs.  3 J 

vas  received,  so  that  the  total  revenue  of  hospitals  from  all  sources  Revenue  of 

ho9i>ituls. 

iras  £94,695  148.  5d.    The  following  statement  shows  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  1887  : — 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Hospitals. 


0 

MetropoUUn. 

Country. 

ToUL 

Beceipta — 
Ooverzunent  Aid 

£        8.  d. 
16,186    6    8 
14,482  18    4 
10,001    1    0 

£        8.  d. 

21,674    4    7 

24,092    3    6 

8,259    1    4 

£       8.  d. 
37,860  10    3 
38,575    1  10 
18,260    2    4 

Private  Contnbations 

Other  sources 

Total  receipts 

40,670    6    0 

54,025    9    5 

94,695  14    5 

Ezpenditare — 

Building  and  RepaifB 

Maintenance   .. 

11,782    8    2 

32,091    3  10 

1,144    6    1 

3,042  14    4 

7,834    4    1 

32.784  16  11 

273    0  10 

7,234    6    6 

20,616  12    3 

64,876    0    9 

1,417    6  11 

10,276  19  10 

Ontdoor  B«lief  

Miscellaneons 

Total  expenditure... 

49,060  12    5 

48,120    7    4 

97,186  19    9 
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Tlie  expenditure  in  conneclion  with  the  Little  Bay  Hospitol  Lu 
not  been  included  above,  being  entirely  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie 
Oovernment.  The  cost  of  this  institution  was  £10,093  3s-  7d.,  so 
that  tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  State  amounted  to  X47,953  13s. 
lOd.,  and  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  Govemnienfc  upon  all 
liospitals  and  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  asylums  for  the 
insane,  was  £83,102.  This  sum  includes  £29,925  paid  to  supjKirt 
the  asylum  for  old  men  at  Liverpool,  the  asylum  for  aged  and 
infirm  women  at  Newington,  Parramatta  River ;  the  two  Rsylums 
at  Parramatta,  and  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney. 

The  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield ;  the  IlospituI  for  sick  children. 
Glebe;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  the  blind,  New- 
town, besides  other  institutions  in  different  parts  of  Ibe  Colony, 
receive  help  from  the  State  ;  but  thoy  are  maintained  principnllj' 
by  private  contributions.  The  management  of  these,  and,  indeed, 
of  almost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  is  in  the  Lands 
of  committees  elected  by  persons  subscribing  towards  their  sup- 
port. 

Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  instito- 
tions  for  the  reception  of  fallen  women,  for  the  treatment  of  tlm 
blind,  and  tlie  deaf,  and  dumb ;  for  destitute  women,  for  casual  aid 
to  indigent  persons,  for  the  help  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  to^M 
many  other  purposes  which  rouse  the  charity  of  I  he  people.  Exat^^ 
figures  respecting  every  institution  have  not  been  pi-ocurable.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  adult  persons  remaining  at  the 
close  of  1887  in  some  of  the  institutions  named,  and  may  be  take 
as  representing  the  average  for  the  year.  The  liguies  for  theCit 
Night  Refuge  show  only  the  number  of  pei-sons  usually  retaine 
about  the  establishment.  Tliere  were  96,318  meiils  given  durin 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1888,  at  the  Refuge,  shelter  was  pn 
vided  in  38,880  in.stjiuces,  the  number  cf  sepni-ale  persons  relieve 
was  4,498,  the  daily  average  being  264  meals,  and  106  nightly 
shelters. 
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SOCIAL  COXDinOX  AXD  CHARITIES, 


Tbe  problMH  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liaUe 
from  tlieir  environment  to  become  criminal  is  naturally  snrroandeJ 
with  very  great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  waa  attempted  muny 
years  ago  by  the  establishment  of  the  or|ihanagcs  at  Parraniatta, 
and  the  destitute  children's  asylum  at  Randwick,  as  well  as  the 
Vernon  Reformatory  for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Reformatory  for 
girls.  The  system  of  crowding  children  in  large  establishments 
was  lightly  considered  as  open  to  many  grave  objections,  and  ia 
1880  a  scheme  of  sc])arate  treatment  was  inaugurated.  Accord- 
ingly an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  empowering  the 
formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose  charge  the  destitute  or  neglt<cl««l 
stale  CTiiiiireu'a  children  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted-    The  Ooard  was  empowered 

"-"-t  Uoard. 

to  taku  cliildrcn  from  the  various  institutions,  and  deal  wiili  them 

in  certain  specified  waya 

During  the  eight  years,  ending  in  April,  1888,  the  number  of 
children  under  the  control  of  the  State  Children's  Relief  Board  had 
uicreased  to  2,606  ;  of  these  G46  were  reclaimed  by  their  relativ 
or  friends,  and  13G  were  adopted  iirincipally  by  jwrsona  |)osseasioj 
no  children  of  their  own,  On  reaching  the  age  of  12 
children  are  eligible  to  be  apprenticed,  if  Ihoy  are  physically  fit 
therefor,  and  546  apprenticeships  have  been  sanctioned.  The 
niojority  of  the  girls  have  been  jilaced  at  domestic  service,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to  £!irTnei& 
The  largest  number  of  the  children  (1,170)  have  been  board' 
out,  the  Government  paying  certain  persons,  deemed  eligible,  suntt' 
varying  from  Ss.  to  7s.  per  week  for  the  maintenance  of  those  pat 
under  their  charge.  The  Board  exercise  a  strict  watch  over  all 
children  in  their  care,  and  cases  of  neglect  or  ill-treatment  have 
been  very  infrequent.  The  remaining  children  in  April  last  were 
distributed  as  follows  : — Four  in  the  Central  Home,  6  in  Hospilahi^ 
and  98  consigned  to  Cottage  Homes  for  invalids,  of  which  tlierwl 
are  tn-o  at  Parraniatta  and  five  at  Mittagong.  Although  a  con- 
siderable number  (794)  passed  through  the  Central  Home  at 
Paddington  during  last  year,  the  system  in  force  provides  for 
their  speedy  removal  to  the  country  ;  and  so  the  average  daily 
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nnmber  of  inmatm  at  that  institution  was  only  nine.  In  the  last 
report  of  the  State  Children's  Belief  Department  much  interesting 
information  is  given  concerning  the  problem  of  how  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  State  children ;  and, 
after  eight  years'  experience  of  the  boarding-out  system  in  this 
Colony,  it  is  claimed  that  when  fairly  tested  the  advantages  that 
may  be  realized  thereby,  are  much  greater  than  under  the  system 
of  aggregating  children  in  asylums.  The  deaths  of  seven  children 
occurred  during  the  year,  and,  allowing  for  those  removed  from 
the  supervision  of  the  Board,  there  remained  at  the  close  of  1887 
1,928  children  under  its  control 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  has  Number  of 

c'hilurcii  under 

increased  materially  since  1880,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  control- 
figures  : — 

Number  under 
Year.  control. 

1880 52 

1881  80 

1882  245 

1883  454 

1884  867 

1885  1,315 

1886  ; 1,699 

1887  1,928 

The  ages  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Aei'h  nt 
system  of  relief  were — 


Tear. 

Under         1     U 

lto2      49 

a  to  3      168 

3to4     197 

4to5     205 

5  to  6     178 

6to7     222 


Year. 

7  to    8     218 

8  to   9     311 

9  to  10    288 

10  to  11     247 

Utol2    212 

Over  12     190 


The  largest  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  the  Board  Imvo 
been  taken  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  1,545  having 
been  so  taken  up  to  the  end  of  1887  ;  from  the  Eandwick  Anyltiiii 
305  children  were  received;  and  from  the  Orphan  Scliof)lH,  I'liim- 
matta,  362  children  were  taken.  The  orphan  scIiooIm  liuvo  »<iiM'«» 
been  closed,  as  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  Imm-m  nkiiI 
to  them  are  now  taken  charge  of.  by  the  Board.     The  rcimiliiliiK 
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chiKlreu  liave  been  taken  from  oilier  public  institutions  and  Los- 
|ijtals ;  from  tlie  Vernon,  117  ;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  AsbfieU, 
56  ;  from  Biloclo,  51  ;  from  Little  Bay  Hospital,  26 ;  and  olhtr 
institutions,  43. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  u\ist  be  held   to  be  extremely 
successful,  as  not  only  are  the  children  individually  more  i 
torily  treated  than  could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions,  but! 
the  nuuibt^r  becoming  a  charge  on  the  SUite  is  now  pro{^>ortiuualJ; 
less  than  formerly  was  the  case,  and   the  admirable  system  of  { 
relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the  dillicult  pro- 
blem of  juvenile  destitution  and  juvenile  crime.     The  number  ot  _ 
destitute  children,  including  those  detained  at  Biloela  and  on  thfti 
Vernon,  and  in  the  various  asylums,  during  each  of  the  jtwt 
thirteen  years,  was — 

Destitute  Children. 


Tmt. 

Nombcr. 

Vtu. 

-1 
Knmbtr. 

1875 

1,513 

16S2 

1,858 

1876 

I.MG 

IS83 

1.861 

1877 

1,573 

1884 

1.767 

1878 

i.^m 

1885 

i,8.v; 

1870 

1,72S 

18SC 

1.8G6 

1880 

1.742 

1887 

1.973 

1881 

1,817 

The  increase  of  460  during  the  period  Ijcaring  but  a  small  pro 
portion  of  what  might  have  been  exiKscted  from  the  large  increasel 
in  the  juvenile  pojiulation  of  the  Colony. 

Three  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  State  fo 
the  reformation  of  children.  The  Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  for 
girls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals  ;  the  Parra-, 
matta  Asylutu,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years;  and  the  Vemoa 
training-ship,  for  boys.  No  reformatory  exclusively  for  crimin 
boys  exists ;  but  tlie  Venion  serves  the  double  purixise  of  train-j 
ing-school  and  reformatorj'.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
institutions  during  the  past  ten  years  iiit-s  been — 
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Children  in  Reformatories. 


Fv« 

Vernon. 

BUoda. 

ShftttMbno-. 

Total. 

1S78 

113 

90 

3 

206 

1873 

1-24 

115 

4 

243 

ISSO 

148 

117 

11 

270 

1881 

177 

i:» 

10 

326 

18812 

186 

l.HO 

29 

34.5 

1     18S3 

213 

lit) 

27 

359 

1      1884 

20-2 

10i> 

2.'5 

33-2 

■      188o 

202 

lOfi 

29 

337 

18SG 

205 

00 

24 

319 

1887 

203 

90 

2G 

319 

During  1887  the  inUustrial  school  for  girls  waa  ren\oved  from  iiidimtriai 
Biloela,  Cockatoo  Ibliuid,  to  the  building   formerly  occupied  by 
the  Konuin  Ctitholiu  Orphan  School,  Parrainatta. 

The  number  of  Jestituto  adults  wLolly  or  in  part  8U]>ported  by  TtextitHtu 

uiIuJUl 

the  St'vte  as  in  mates  of  the  various  asylums  of  the  Colony  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1887  was  2,1'JO,  of  whom  1,719  were  men,  and 
471  women.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  o-sylums  are 
persons  of  very  advanced  years  and  unable  to  work.  The  inmates 
of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  fonn  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proi>ortion  of  them  are  destitute  women 
■wbo  use  the  institution  as  a  lying-in  hospital.  The  numljcr  of  men 
and  women  in  the  various  institutions  with  the  percentnge  to  the 
rhole  community  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  ten  yeai's  was — 
Destitute  Adults. 


Percentage  ol  Fopulntion. 

f       Tear. 

Males. 

Kcmalei. 

Tntol. 

M&le. 

Female. 

Total. 

1878 

995 

340 

1,335 

0-28 

on 

0-20 

1879 

1.044 

308 

1.412 

0-28 

on 

0-20 

1S80 

im 

382 

1,376 

025 

on 

0-19 

1881 

985 

375 

l,3«fl 

0-23 

on 

()-18 

1882 

080 

402 

1 ,382 

0-22 

on 

0-17 

1883 

1,282 

408 

1,690 

0-28 

on 

0-20 

1884 

1,3(« 

435 

1,798 

0-28 

on 

U-20 

1885 

i,a«6 

400 

1,760 

0-26 

0-10 

0-in 

1886 

l.c-WW 

449 

1.9.i2 

0-2M 

010 

OIB 

1887 

1,719 

471 

2,]'M 

0-30 

010 

0-21 
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The  increase  noticeable  durtn;;  some  jears  is  probftbty  dac  (i> 

the  defective  aeaaons  experienced  throughout  the  Colony,  and  tfar 

consequent  closing  of  avenues  of  income  whicii  remained  open  to 

some  of  theae  old  people,  in  more  favourable  times.     Tho  prt^ 

portion  of  persons  to  tlie  whole  population  shown  in  the  above 

table  will  appear  extremely  small  compared   with   that  of  other 

countries.     The  propoition  of  population  in  tho  United  Kiagdom 

de]K:udent  upon  the  State  for  support  was,  at  the  lieginning  oCUm 

year  1887— 

England  .I'lS  per  cent. 

Scotland    ,.  ......  235        ,. 

Ireland   232         „ 

Unit«d  Kingdom 2'03        „ 

aa  against  0*21  per  cent  in  this  CJolony,  a  state  of  things  plain]} 
illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the  people  of  AnatnJia. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  Lead 
of  Vital  Statistics.    The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident 
in  hospital  during  the  rear  was  2,722,  while  the   total   number 
under  care  was  3,278.     The  various  institutions  for  Uie  insane  iBj 
tho  Colony  were  sustained  by  the  Government  daring   1887 
the  sum  of  X73,438,  equivalent  to  a  weekly  cost  of   10s.  6d. 
each  patient,  and  an  annual  expense  per  head  of  {X)pulation 
Is.  5d.     The  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  bj 
the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted  with  all 
conveniences  and  appliances  which  modern  science  points  out 
most  calculated  to  mitigat«  or  remove  the  affliction  under  which 
these  unfortunates  labour.     The  total  expenditure  of  the  State  m 
connection  with  all  forms  of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions  amounted  in  1S87  to  £156,540. 

It  will  have  bee.n  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  in  i 
anxiety  to  foster  material  progress,  the  State  has  not  overlook<<d  , 
the  care  of  those  whom  old  age  or  misfortune  has  afflicted,  nor 
lias  that  psychical  progress  been  neglected  without  which  materia 
advancement  would  be  incomplete.     The  solicitude  manifested  ' 
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the  spread  of  education  and  enlightenment,  and  the  impartial 
toleration  meted  out  to  all  forms  of  belief,  leave  nothing  in  these 
respects  to  be  desired. 

The  intellectual   progress  of  the  people  has  been  even  more  intellectual 

prottreaa. 

rapid  than  their  material  advancement  Nor  has  this  progress  . 
been  confined  to  those  sciences  which  are  necessary  for  material 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscious  of  the  value  of  literature  in 
softening  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people,  encourages  with 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  have 
done  something  towards  increasing  the  general  wealth  of  the 
English  literature,  and  with  less  stirring  times — inevitable  to  the 
bttUding-up  of  a  nation — and  the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  the 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upon  intellectual  culture  will  be 
found  in  literature  worthy  of  Australia. 

More  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the  Australians  than  of  any  other  peatiny 
people  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  Their  country  is 
most  happily  situated.  Unlike  most  other  lands  it  stands  in 
danger  from  no  enemies  upon  its  border,  nor  is  it  possible  that  its 
Government  should  ever  engage  in  a  struggle  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  its  people.  Its  colonization  in  these  latter  days  augurs 
a  future  tree  from  old  world  strifes  and  traditional  hatreds,  and 
thus,  happy  in  its  situation  and  most  fortunate  in  its  wealth,  it 
may  await  its  future  in  calm  confidence. 
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